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ROMEO  AND  JULIET 


Vot.  IX.  B 


I 


PROL  OGUE. 


Two  houfholds,  both  alike  indignity. 

In  fair  Verona,  where  we  lay  our  fcene. 
From  ancient  grudge  break  to  new  mutiny. 

Where  civil  blood  makes  civil  hands  unclean. 
From  forth  the  fatal  loins  of  thefc  two  foes 

A  pair  of  ftar-croll  lovers  take  their  life ; 
Whofe  mifadventur'd  piteous  overthrows 

Do,  with  their  death,  bury  their  parents*  ftrife. 
The  fearful  paffage  of  their  death-markM  love. 

And  the  continuance  of  their  parents' rage. 
Which,  but  their  children's  end,  nought  could  remove. 

Is  now  the  two  hours'  traffick  of  our  ftage  ; 
The  which  if  you  with  patient  ears  attend. 
What  here  lhall  mifs,  our  toil  lhall  Itrive  to  mend 

*  This  prologue,  after  the  firft  copy  was  publifhed  in  1597,  received 
feveral  alterations,  both  in  refpedl  of  corredlnefs  and  verfification.  In 
the  folio  it  is  omitted.*— The  play  was  originally  performed  by  the  Right 
JJonourable  the  Lord  of  Hun/don  his  fervants* 

In  the  firft  of  K.  James  I.  was  made  an  a£l  of  parliament  for  fome 
reftraint  or  limitation  of  noblemen  in  the  protedlion  of  players,  or  of 
players  under  their  fan£tion.  Steevens. 

Under  the  word  Prologue,  in  the  copy  of  1599  is  printed  Chorus^ 
which  I  fuppofe  meant  only  that  the  prologue  was  to  be  fpoken  by  tht 
fame  perfon  who  perfonated  the  chorus  at  the  end  of  the  firft  adt. 
The  original  prologue,  in  the  quarto  of  1597,  ftands  thus ; 
Two  houfehold  frends,  alike  in  dignitie. 

In  faire  Verona,  where  we  lay  our  fcene. 
From  civil  broyles  broke  into  enmitie, 

Whofe  civill  warre  makes  civill  hands  uncleane. 
From  forth  the  fatall  loynes  of  thefe  two  foes 

A  paire  of  ftarre-croft  lovers  tooke  their  life; 
Whofe  mifadventures,  piteous  overthrowes, 

(Through  the  continuing  of  their  fathers'  ftrife. 
And  death-markt  paffage  of  their  parents'  rage,) 

Is  now  the  two  howres  traffigue  of  our  ftage. 
The  which  if  you  with  patient  eares  attend, 
What  here  we  want,  wee'll  ftudie  to  amend.  Maloni. 

B  2  Perfons 


Perfons  Reprefented 


Efcalus,  Prince  of  Verona. 

Paris,  a  young  nobleman  ^  kin/man  to  the  Prince. 

Montague,  l  Heads  of  tivo  Hotfes,  at  ^variance  njith  each 

Capulet,    I  other. 

An  old  Man,  uncle  to  Capulet. 

Romeo, y^^?;  to  Montague. 

Mercutio,  kinfman  to  the  Prince,  and  friend  to  Romeo. 
Benvolio,  nephenxj  to  Montague,  aad  friend  to  Romeo. 
Tybalt,  nephew  to  Lady  Capulet, 
Friar  Lawrence,  a  Francifan* 
Friar  John,  of  tie  fame  order* 
Biithz^zr J  fer^ant  to  Romeo. 

Sampfon,?  ^^.,^^^^^  Capulet. 
Gregory,  i  *^ 
Abram,yIvi/«'//  to  Montague. 

An  Apothecary , 
'Three  Mufcians. 

Chorus.    Boy,  Page  toV^vis;  Peter;  an  OJicer, 

Lady  Montague,  Wife  to  Montague. 
Lr.dy  Capulet,  Wife  to  Capulet. 
Juliet,  Daughter  to  Capulet. 
Nurfe  to  Juliet. 

Citiz.ens  of  Verona  ;  fe'vtrttl  Men  and  Women,  relations  tt 
both  houfes\  Mafiers,  Guards,  Citizens ,  Watchmen, 
and  Attendants, 


S  CE  N  E  during  the  greater  part  of  the  play,  in  Vcrona  : 
once  in  the  fifth  A^  Mantua, 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET*. 


ACT   I.     SCENE  I. 

A  publick  Place, 
Enter  Sampson  and  Gregory,  armed nxjith  fwords  and 
bucklers, 

Sam,  Gregory,  o'  my  word,  we'll  not  carry  coals'. 
Gre,  No,  tor  then  we  Ihould  be  colliers. 

Sam* 

^  The  original  relater  of  the  ftory  on  which  this  play  is  formed, 
was  Luigi  da  Porto,  a  gentleman  of  Vicenza,  who  died  in  1529.  His 
novel  did  not  appear  till  fome  years  after  his  death  j  being  firii  printed  at 
Venice  in  I535»  under  the  title  of  La  Glulietta,  A  fecond  edition  was 
publifhed  in  1539  :  and  it  was  again  reprinted  at  thefame  place  in  I553» 
(without  the  authour's  name,)  with  the  following  title  :  Hijioria  nuova- 
mente  rltrovata  di  due  mhili  yimartt,  con  la  loropietoja  morte^  intewenuta 
gia  ntlla  citta  di  Verona^  veil  tern del  Signor  Bsrtclomeo  dalla  Scala, 
Nuo-vamente  ftampata.  Of  the  authour  I'ome  account  may  be  found 
prefixed  to  the  poem  of  Romeus  and  Juliet y  in  Vol.  X. 

In  15  54  Bandello  publifhed,  at  Lucca,  a  novel  on  the  fame  fubjedl ; 
[Tom.  11.  Nov.  ix.]  and  fliortly  afterwards  Boifteau  exhibited  one  in 
French,  founded  on  the  Italian  narratives,  but  varying  from  them  in 
many  particulars.  From  Boifteau's  novel  thefame  ftory  was,  in  1562, 
formed  into  an  Englifh  poem,  with  confiderable  alterations  and  large; 
additions,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Brooke.  This  piece,  which  the  reader  may 
find  in  the  tenth  volume,  was  printed  by  Richard  Tottel  with  the  fol- 
lowing title,  written  probably,  according  to  the  fafhion  of  that  time, 
by  tke  bookfeller:  Tbe  tragtcail  Hyjlory  of  Romeus  and  Juliet j  contain- 
ing a  rare  example  of  true  confancie  j  ivitb  the  fubtill  counfels,  and  prac- 
tices of  an  eld  Fryer,  and  their  ill  event.  It  was  again  publifiied  by  the 
fame  bookfeller  in  1582.  Painter  in  the  fecond  volume  oi  hit  Palace  of 
Pleajurey  1 567,  publifhed  a  profe  tranflation  from  the  French  of  Boif- 
teau,  which  he  entitled  Rhomeo  and  Julietta.  Shakfpeare  had  pro- 
bably read  Painter's  novel,  having  taken  one  circumftance  from  it  or 
fome  other  profe  tranflation  of  Boifteau  j  but  his  play  was  undoubtedly 
formed  on  the  poem  of  Arthur  Brooke.  This  is  proved  decifively  by 
the  following  circumftances.  1.  la  the  porm  the  prince  of  Verona 
is  called  EjcaLs  \  fo  alfo  in  the  play. — In  Painter's  tranflation  from 
Boifteau  he  is  named  .S/^^or  Efcala,  and  fometimes  Lord  Bartholo- 
mew o/'Efcala.  2.  In  Painter's  novel  the  family  of  Romeo  are  called 
the  MonteJches\  in  the  poem  and  in  the  play,  the  Montagues. 
3.  The  meflenger  employed  by  friar  Lawrence  to  carry  a  letter  to 
Romeo  to  inform  him  when  Juliet  would  awake  from  her  trance,  is  in 
Painter's  tranflation  called  dnfelme  :  in  the  poem,  and  in  the  play, 

B  3  friar 
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^am»  I  mean,  an  we  be  in  choler,  we'll  draw. 
Gre,  Ay,  while  you  live,  draw  your  neck  out  of  the 
collar.  Sam, 

friar  ^cin  is  employed  in  this  bufinefs.  4  The  circumftance  of  Capu- 
let's  writing  down  the  names  of  the  guefts  whom  he  invites  to  fupper, 
is  found  in  the  poem  and  in  the  play,  but  is  not  mentioned  by 
Painter,  nor  is  it  found  in  the  original  Italian  hovel.  5.  The  ref  dence 
of  the  Capulets,  in  the  origind,  and  in  Painter,  is  called  Franca  \ 
in  the  poem  and  in  the  piny  Freetoivrt,  6.  Se\eral  paflages  of  Romet 
and  Juliet  appear  to  have  been  foimed  on  hints  furniflicd  by  the  poem, 
of  which  no  traces  are  found  either  in  Painter's  novel,  or  in  Boifteau, 
or  the  original  j  ar  d  feveral  expreflions  are  botrowed  from  thence, 
which  wiJl  be  found  in  their  proper  places. 

As  what  has  been  now  ftated  has  been  controverted,  (for  what 
may  not  be  controverted  ?)  I  fliould  enter  more  largely  into  the  fubjedt, 
but  that  the  various  pafTagesof  the  poem  which  1  have  quoted  in  the 
following  notes,  furnifti  fuch  a  decifive  proof  of  the  play's  having  been 
conftrudted  upon  it,  as  not  to  leave,  in  my  apprehenfion,  a  fhadow  of 
doubt  upon  the  fubjcdt.  The  queftion  is  not,  whetlier  Shakfpcare  had 
read  other  novels,  or  other  poetical  pieces,  founded  on  this  ftory,  but 
whether  the  poem  written  by  Arthur  Brooke  was  the  bofn  on  which 
his  play  was  built. 

With  refpedl  to  the  name  of  Romeo,  this  alfo  Shakfpcare  might 
have  found  in  the  poem  j  for  in  one  place  that  name  is  given  to  him  s 
or  he  might  have  had  it  from  Painter's  novel,  from  which  or  from 
fome  other  profe  tranllation  of  the  fame  ftory  he  has,  as  I  have  already 
faid,  taken  one  circumftarce  not  mentioned  in  the  poem.  In  1570  was 
entered  on  the  Stationer's  books  by  Henry  Bynncman,  The  piifulL 
Hijiory  cf  ij  h'vyng  Ital  ansy  which  I  fufpedl  was  a  profe  narrative  of  the 
£loryon  which  our  authour's  play  is  conftrudted. 

Brevall  fays  in  his  travels,  that  on  a  (tridl  inquiry  into  the  hiftoriea 
of  Verona,  he  found  that  Shakfpcare  had  varied  very  little  from  th« 
truth,  either  in  the  names,  characters,  or  other  circumftanccs  of  his  play. 

The  ftory  on  which  ihispUy  is  founded,''  fays  Mr.  Steevens,  is 
related  as  a  true  one  in  Girolama  de  la  Corte's  H'.fiory  of  Verora, 
Among  the  entries  on  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  I  find," 
(adds  the  fame  gentl^aj*,)  '  M.  Tottell,  Feb.  iS,  1582  :  Rcntfo  and 
Julata.''  Again,  Au^;.  5,  1  <;96  :  *  Edward  White,  ^  new  ballad  of 
Jt-omeo  and  yulirtt.*  Stanjhurll,  the  tranflator  of  Virgil  in  15S2, 
enumerates  Juliett*  among  his  heroines,  in  a  piece  which  he  calls  an 
epitaph  or  Ctmmune  defunBorvm and  it  appears,  as  Dr.  Farmer  has 
obfcrved  from  a  paflage  in  Ames  s  typographical  antiquities,  that  the 
ftory  had  likewife  been  tranflated  by  another  hand.  Captain  Ereval 
in  his  travels  tells  us  that  he  faw  at  Vienna  the  tomb  of  thefe  unhappy 
lovers.''  This  is  only  an  extraft  from  Mr.  Stccvens's  note.   Ma  lone. 

This  ftory  was  weil  known  to  the  Englifh  poets  before  the  time  of 
Shakfpcare.  In  an  old  colleilion  of  poems,  called  W  ^crgaus  gal- 
lery cf  gallant  Invtnt'mS}  i  v8,  I  find  it  mentioned  : 
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Sam,  T  ftrike  quickly,  being  moved. 

Gre,  But  thou  art  not  quickly  moved  to  ftrike. 

Sam,  A  Jog  of  tli»  Koufe  of  Morula gue  moves  me. 

Gre,  To  move,  is — toltir;  and  to  be  valiant,  is— to 
Hand  to  it ;  therefore,  if  thou  art  moved,  thou  run'fl 
away, 

Sam,  A  dog  of  that  houfe  ftiall  move  me  to  ftand  :  I 
will  take  the  wall  of  any  man  or  maid  of  Montague's. 

Gre,  That  Ihews  thee  a  weak  Have  ;  for  the  weakeft 
goes  to  the  wall. 

Sam,  True  ;  and  therefore  women,  being  the  weaker 
vefiels,  are  ever  thruft  to  the  wall :  — therefore  I  will  pulh 
Montague's  men  from  the  wall,  and  thruft  his  maids  to 
the  wall. 

Gre,  The  quarrel  is  between  our  mafters,  and  us  their 
men. 

<*  Sir  Romeus"  annoy  but  trifle  fecms  to  mine." 
And  again,  Romeus  and  Juliet  are  celebrated  in  <♦  A  foxir  Knight  lis 
Palace  of  private  Pleafuret  1579.'*  Farmer. 

3  -^iveUl  not  carry  coah.'\  Dr.  Warburton  very  juftly  obferves,  that 
this  was  a  phirafe  formerly  in  ufe  to  fignify  the  bearing  injuries , 
but,  as  he  has  given  no  inftances  in  fupport  of  his  declaration,  I  thought 
it  neceflary  to  fubjoin  the  following: 

Na(h,  in  his  Have  ivitb you  to  Saffron  Waldent  1595*  fays  :  We 
will  bear  no  coals,  I  warrant  you."  So,  in  Marfton's  Antonio  and  Mel- 
ndOi  2nd  part,  1602  :  He  has  had  wrong,  and  if  I  were  he,  I  would 
bear  no  coles,'"  Again,  in  B.  Jonfon's  Every  Man  out  of  bis  Humour  : 
**  Here  comes  one  that  will  carry  coals  }  ergo  will  hold  my  dog."  And, 
laftly,  in  the  Poet's  own  Henry  V :  «  At  Calais  they  ftole  a  firefliovel  j 
I  knew  by  that  piece  of  fervice  the  men  would  carry  coals.^'  Steev, 

The  phrafe  Ihould  feem  to  mean  originally,  We'll  not  fubmit  to  fer- 
vile  offices ;  and  thence  fecondarily,  we'll  not  endure  injuries.  It  has  been 
fuggefted,  that  it  may  mean,  «  ive^ll  not  bear  refentment  burning  like  a 
coal  of  fire  in  our  bojoms^  without  breaking  out  into  fome  outrage  j"  with 
allufion  to  the  proverbial  fentence,  that  Ihiothered  anger  is  a  coal  of 
fire  in  the  bofom ;  But  the  word  carry  fcems  adverfe  to  fuch  an  interpre- 
tation. Malone. 

This  phrafe  continued  to  be  in  ufe  down  to  the  middle  of  the  laft 
century.  In  a  little  fatirical  piece  of  Sir  John  Birkenhead,  intitled, 
**  Two  centuries  [of  Books]  of  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  &c,'*  publiftied 
after  the  death  of  King  Charles  I.  N"  22,  page  50,  is  inferted  «  Fir$y 
Fire!  a  fmall  manual,  dedicated  to  Sir  Arthur  Hafelridge  j  in  which 
it  is  plainly  proved  by  a  whole  chauldron  of  fcripture,  that  John  LiU 
iurn  will  not  carry  cvals.    By  Dr.  Gouge.'''  Psrcy. 

B  4.  Sam, 
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Sam»  'Tis  all  one,  I  will  flievv  myfelf  a  tyrant :  when 
I  have  fought  with  the  men,  I  will  be  cruel  with  the 
maids  *  ;  I  will  cut  off  their  heads. 

Gre.  The  heads  of  ihe  maids  ? 

Sam.  Ay,  the  heads  of  the  maids,  or  their  maiden- 
heads ;  take  it  in  what  fenfe  thou  wilt. 

Gre,  They  muft  take  it  in  fenfe,  that  feel  it. 

Sam»  Me  they  lhall  feel,  while  I  am  able  to  Hand : 
and,  'tis  known,  I  am  a  pretty  piece  of  flefli. 

Gre,  'Tis  well,  thou  art  not  fifh ;  if  thou  hadft,  thou 
hadft  been  Poor  John  *.  Draw  thy  tool ;  here  comes  two 
of  the  houfe  of  the  Montagues 

Enter  Abr  am,  and  Balthasar. 

Sam,  My  naked  weapon  is  out ;  quarrel,  I  will  back 
thee. 

Gre,  How  ?  turn  thy  back,  and  run  ? 

Sam,  Fear  me  not. 

Gre,  No,  marry  :  I  fear  thee  ! 

4  —cruel  ivitb  the  maids\\  The  firft  folio  retdt— c/vtV  with  the 
maids.  Johnson. 

So  does  the  quarto  1599;  but  the  word  is  written  fittiV.    It  wai 

manifeftly  an  error  of  the  prefs.  The  firft  copy  furnifhes  no  help,  the 
ipaflage  there  ftanding  thus  :  "  lie  play  the  tyrant  j  lie  firft  begin  with 
the  maids,  and  ofFwith  their  heads but  the  true  reading  is  found  in 
the  undated  quarto.  Malone. 

•  — Poorjcbn.l  is  hake,  dried,  and  falted.  Malone. 

5  here  comes  two  of  the  houfe  of  the  Mcntagues.'\  The  word  /wo,  which 
was  inadvertently  omitted  by  the  compofitor  in  the  quarto  1599*  and 
cf  couife  in  the  fubfequent  impreflions,  I  have  reftored  from  the  firft 
quarto  of  1 597,  from  which,  in  aimoft  every  page,  former  editors  have 
drawn  many  valuable  emendations  in  this  play.  The  difregard  of 
concord  is  in  charadter. 

It  Ihould  be  obferved,  that  the  partizans  of  the  Montague  family 
wore  a  token  in  their  hats,  in  order  to  diftinguifh  them  trom  their 
enemies,  the  Capulets.  Hence  throughout  this  play,  they  are  known 
at  a  diftance.  This  circumftance  is  mentioned  by  GEfcoigne,  in  a 
Dev'ije  of  a  Mafque,  wiitten  for  the  right  honourable  vifcount  Moun- 
tacute,  1575  : 

*»  And  for  a  further  proofe,  he  fliewed  in  hys  hat 
«  Thys  token  which  the  Mtunracut<s  did  beare  al  vales,  for 
that 

•«  They  covet  to  beknowne  from  Capehj  where  they  pafs, 
*<  For  ancient  grutch  whych  long  ago  'twcenc  the»c  two  houfeg 
was,"  Malom. 

Sam, 
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Sam»  Let  us  take  the  law  of  our  fides ;  let  them  begin. 
Gre,  I  will  frown,  as  I  pafs  by  ;  and  let  them  take  it 
as  they  lift. 

Sam.  Nay,  as  they  dare.    I  will  bite  my  thumb  at 
them  ;  which  is  a  difgrace  to  them,  if  they  bear  it\ 
ALr,  Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  us,  fir  ? 
Sam.  1  do  bite  my  thumb,  fir. 
Abr,  Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  us,  fir  ? 
Sam,  Is  the  law  on  our  fide,  if  I  fay — ay  ? 
Gre,  No. 

Sam,  No,  fir,  I  do  not  bite  my  thumb  at  you,  fir ;  but 
I  bite  my  thumb,  fir. 
Gre.  Do  you  quarrel,  fir  ? 
Abr.  Quarrel,  fir?  no,  fir. 

Sam,  If  you  do,  fir,  I  am  for  you  ;  I  ferve  as  good  a 
man  as  you. 

Jbr,  No  better. 

Sam,  Well,  fir. 

Enter  Ben  vol  10^,  at  a  di fiance, 

Gr^.  Say— better ;  here  comes  one  of  my  mailer's 
kinfmen 

Samm 

^  1  Villi  hlte  my  thumb  at  them  ;  nvh'icb  is  a  difgrace  to  tbemy  if  they 
hear  jV.j  This  mode  of  quarreling  appears  to  have  been  common  in  our 
authour's  time.  What  fwearing  is  there,  (fays  Decker,  defcribing 
the  various  groupes  that  daily  frequented  the  walks  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,)  what  fliouldering,  whatjuftling,  what  jeering,  vihzX.  byt'ing 
of  thumbs  t  to  beget  quarrels      The  Dead  Term,  1608.  Malone. 

Dr.  Lodge,  in  a  pamphlet  called  ^/fj  Mi/Mf,  &c.  1596,  has  this 
paffage.  *'  Behold  next  I  fee  contempt  marching  forth,  giving  mee 
the fico  iv'ith  his  tbomle  in  bis  mouth."  In  a  tranflation  from  Ste- 
phens's Apology  for  Herodotus^  in  1607,  page  142,  **  I  meet  with 
thefe  words:  If  once  they  [the  Italians,]  b'lte  their  fingers* 
ends  in  threatning  manner j  God  knows,  if  they  fee  upon  their  ene- 
tnie  face  to  face,  it  is  becaufe  they  cannot  afl'ail  him  behind  his 
backe."  Perhaps  Ben  Jonfon  ridicules  this  fcene  of  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
in  hi«  Neiv  Inn  : 

Huf.  How, fpillit? 
"  Spill  it  at  me  ? 
<'  Tip.  I  reck  not,  but  I  fpillit.''*  Steevens. 

7  Enter  Benvolio.]  Much  of  this  fcene  is  added  fince  the  firft  edi- 
tion ;  but  probably  by  Shakfpeare,  fince  we  find  it  in  that  of  the  year 
4(;99.  Pope. 

*  '■^bert  (omes  one  of  my  niafter's  kinfmen.}   Some  miftake  has  hap- 
pened 
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Sam,  Yes,  better,  fir, 
Jbr.  You  lie. 

Sam.  Draw,  if  you  be  men.— Gregory,  remember  thy 
fwalhing  blow  ^.  [Theyjight. 

Ben.  Part,  fools;  put  up  your  fvvords  ;  you  know  not 
what  you  do.  [heats  doiun  their  Jhxjords* 

Enter  Tybalt. 

Tjb,  What,  art  thou  drawn  among  thefe  heartlefs 

hinds  ? 

Turn  thee,  Benvolio,  look  upon  thy  death* 

Ben,  1  do  but  keep  the  peace  ;  put  up  thy  fword. 

Or  manage  it  to  part  thele  men  with  me. 
Tyb»  What,  drawn,  and  talk  of  peace  ?  I  hate  the 
word. 

As  1  hate  hell,  all  Montagues,  and  thee  : 

Have  at  thee,  coward.  [They  fight* 

Enter  fe'veral  Partisans  of  both  houfes,  nvht  join  the  fray  ; 
then  enter  Citizens ,  nvith  Clubs, 

1.  C/V.  Clubs  *,  bills,  andpartizans  1  ftrike  !  beat  them 
down  I 

Down  with  the  Capulets  I  down  with  the  Montagues  I 

pened  in  this  place  :  Gregory  is  a  fervant  of  the  CtpuUts  \  and  Benvolh 
was  of  the  Montague  ladion.    F  a  r  m  i  R . 

Periiaps  there  is  no  miftake.  Gregory  may  mean  Tyhalty  who  cnteri 
immediately  after  Bcn-vol'iOy  but  on  a  ditl'erent  part  of  the  ftage.  The 
eyes  of  the  Icrvant  may  be  directed  the  way  he  fees  Tybalt  coming, 
and  in  the  mean  time,  Benvclio  enters  on  the  oppofitc  fide.  Steev. 

'>  — tby  fwafliing  bkiv.]  Ben  Jonfon  ufcs  this  cxpreflion  in  hi« 
Staple  of  News :  '*  I  do  confefs  a  jivajhing  blotv." 

Again,  in  Asycu  like  it  : 

"  I'll  have  a  martial  and  ifioa/bing  outfide." 
To  fivajh  fecms  to  have  meant  to  be  a  bully,  to  be  noifily  valiant.  Sa, 
Greene,  in  his  Card  of  Fancy ^  1608  :         in  fpending  and  fpoiling,  in 
fwearing  and  jivaJJying.''''    Barrett,  in  his  Alvearies  1580,  fays,  that 
<*  to  fiuapj  is  to  make  a  noife  with  fwordes  againft  lergats."  Steev, 

Sec  Vol.  V.  p.  323,  n.  6.  Malone. 

I  Clubs,  icff.j  When  an  attray  arofe  in  the  ftreets,  clubi  was 
the  ufual  exclamation.  See  Vgl,  111.  p.  219,  n.  6,  and  Vol.  VI, 
p.  22>  n.  I.  Malom, 

Enter 
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Enter  Capul£T,  in  hisgonvn  ;  and  Lady  Capulet, 
Cap,  What  noife  is  this  ? — Give  me  my  long  fvvocd  % 
ho! 

La,  Cap,  A  crutch,  a  crutch ! — Why  call  you  for  a 
fword  ? 

Cap,  My  fword,  I  fay  ! — Old  Montague  is  come. 
And  iiourifhes  his  blade  in  fpightof  me. 

Enter  Montague,  and  Lady  Montague. 
Mon,  Thou  villain,  Capulet, — Hold  me  not,  let  me 
go. 

La,  Mon,  Thou  lhalt  not  flir  one  foot  to  feek  a  foe. 

Enter  Prince,  ixiith  Attendants, 

Prin,  Rebellious  fubjefts,  enemies  to  peace, 
Profaners  of  this  neighbour-ftained  fteel, — 
Will  they  not  hear  r  — what  ho !  you  men,  you  bealls,— 
That  quench  the  fire  of  your  pernicious  rage 
With  purple  fountains  ilTuing  from  your  Veins, 
On  pain  of  torture,  from  thoie  bloody  hands 
Throw  your  mif-temper'd  weapons^  to  the  ground. 
And  hear  the  fentence  of  your  moved  prince.— 
Three  civil  brawl?,  bred  of  an  airy  word. 
By  thee,  old  Capulet,  and  Montague, 
Have  thrice  difturb'd  the  quiet  of  our  ftreets  ; 
And  made  Verona's  ancient  citizens 

*  Give  me  my  long  fivordj]  The  long  fword  was  the  fword  ufed  In 
war,  which  was  fometimes  wielded  with  both  hands.  Johnson. 
See  Vol.  I.  p.  228,  n.  8.  Malone, 

Thh  long  j'u^ord  is  mentioned  in  The  Coxcombf  a  comedy  by  Beai2« 
mont  and  Fletcher,  where  the  juftice  fayj : 

Take  their  confeflions,  and  my  long  fword  j 
«  I  cannot  tell  what  danger  we  may  meet  with.'* 
It  appears  that  it  was  once  the  falhion  to  wear  two  fwords  of  different 
lizes  at  the  fame  time.    So  in  Decker*s  Satiromajiix  i 

"  Peter  Salamander,  tie  up  yonx  great  and  your  little  fivord*"* 

Steevkns. 

The  little  fword  was  probably  nothing  more  than  a  dagger, 

Malonk, 

3  ^mh-temper^d  weapons]  are  angry  weapons.    So  In  K.  John  : 
<«  This  inundation  of  humour,"  &c,  Stsxveks, 

Call 
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Caft  by  their  grave  befeeming  ornaments. 

To  wield  old  partizans,  in  hands  as  old, 

Canker'd  with  peace,  to  part  your  cankerM  hate  : 

If  ever  you  difturb  our  flreets  again. 

Your  lives  (hall  pay  the  forfeit  of  the  peace. 

For  tjiis  time,  all  the  reft  depart  away  : 

You,  Capulet,  lhall  go  along  with  me  ; 

And,  Montague,  come  you  this  afternoon. 

To  know  our  further  pleafure  in  this  cafe. 

To  old  Free-town,  our  common  judgment-place*. 

Once  more,  on  pain  of  death,  all  men  depart. 

\^Exeu»t  Prince y  and  Attendants  %  Capulet,  Lady 
Capulet,  Tybalt,  Citiz-ens,  ana  Servants. 

Mon,  Whofet  this  ancient  quarrel  new  abroach?— 
Speak,  nephew,  were  you  by,  when  it  began  ? 

Ben,  Here  were  the  fervants  of  your  advcrfary. 
And  yours,  clofe  fighting  ere  I  did  approach ; 
I  drew  to  part  them  ;  in  the  inftant  came 
The  firy  Tybalt,  with  his  fword  prepar'd  ; 
Which,  as  he  breath'd  defiance  to  my  ears. 
He  fwung  about  his  head,  and  cut  the  winds. 
Who,  nothing  hurt  withal,  hifs'd  him  in  fcorn  : 
While  we  were  interchanging  thrufts  and  blows. 
Came  mere  and  more,  and  fought  on  part  and  part. 
Till  the  prince  came,  who  parted  either  part. 

La.  Mo/i.  O,  where  is  Romeo  ! — faw  you  him  to-day? 
Right  glad  I  am,  he  was  not  at  this  fray. 

£c:!.  Madam,  an  hour  before  the  worfhippM  fun 
Peer'd  forth  the  golden  window  of  the  eaft  ^, 
A  troubled  mind  drave  me  to  walk  abroad ; 

♦  To  old  Freetown,  our  common  judgment-place. '\  This  name  the  poet 

found  in  Tbe  Trag'nall  Uyjlcty  of  Romeui  and  Juliet,  1562.  It  is  there 
faid  to  be  thccallle  ot' the  Capulcts.  MaloN£, 

5  Peet-'d  forth  the  golden  window  of  the  eaj},]  The  Came  thought  oc- 
curs in  Spcnfer's  f  j*'^'  ^etn,  B.  2.  C.  10. 

«*  Early  before  the  morn  with  cremofin  ray 

*'  The  iv'indo'Wi  of  bright  heaven  opened  had, 
•*  Through  which  into  the  woild  the  dawning  day 
•*  M'ght  lookc,"  £cc.  STiiviNS. 

Where, 
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Where,— underneath  the  grove  of  fycamour. 

That  weftward  rooteth  from  the  city's  fide,— 

So  early  walking  did  I  fee  your  fon  : 

Towards  him  I  made  ;  but  he  was  *ware  of  me. 

And  Hole  into  the  covert  of  the  wood  : 

I,  meafuring  his  affedions  by  my  own,— 

That  moil  are  bufied-'^  when  they  are  moft  alone,— 

Purfu'd  my  humour,  not  purfuing  his, 

And  gladly  (hunn'd  who  gladly  fled  from  me  7. 

Men,  Many  a  morning  hath  he  there  been  feen. 
With  tears  augmenting  the  frcfh  morning's  dew. 
Adding  to  clouds  more  clouds  with  his  deep  fighs  : 
But  all  fo  foon  as  the  all-cheering  fun 
Should  in  the  furtheft  eaft  begin  to  draw 
The  fhady  curtains  from  Aurora's  bed, 
Away  from  light  fteals  home  my  heavy  fon. 
And  private  in  his  chamber  pens  himfelf; 
Shuts  up  his  windows,  locks  fair  day-light  out. 
And  makes  himfelf  an  artificial  night ; 
Black  and  portentous  muft  this  humour  prove, 
Unlefs  good  counfel  may  the  caufe  remove. 

Ben,  My  noble  uncle,  do  you  know  the  caufe  ? 

Mon.  I  neither  know  it,  nor  can  learn  of  him. 

Ben.  Have  y6u  iriiportun'd®  him  by  any  means  ? 

Mon,  Both  by  myfelf,  and  many  other  friends; 
But  he,  his  own  affe6lions'  counfellor. 
Is  to  himfelf— I  will  not  fay,  how  true— 
But  to  himfelf  fo  fecret  and  fo  clofe. 
So  far  from  founding  and  difcovery. 
As  is  the  bud  bit  with  an  envious  worm, 

6  That  mojl  are  bujiidt  &c.]  Edition  1597.  Inflead  of  which  It  if 
in  the  other  editions  thus : 

■  ■   ■      by  my  own, 
Which  then  moft  fought,  where  moft  might  not  be  found. 
Being  one  too  many  by  my  weary  felf, 
Purfu'd  my  humour,  &c.  Pope, 

7  And  gladly  fbunnd^  Scc.'\  The  ten  lines  following,  not  In  the 
edition  1597,  but  in  the  next  of  1599.  Pope, 

^  Ben.  Have  you  impcrtund.  Sec]  Thefe  two  fpeeches  alfo  omitted 
n  edition  1597,  but  inferted  in  1599*  Pope. 

Ere 
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Ere  he  can  fpread  his  Tweet  leaves  to  the  air. 
Or  dedicate  his  beauty  to  the  fame 
Could  we  but  learn  from  whence  his  forrows  grow. 
We  would  as  willingly  give  cure,  as  know. 

Enter  Rom  EO,  at  a  dijiance. 

"Ben,  See,  where  he  comes:  So  pleafe  you,  flep  afide; 
I'll  know  his  grievance,  or  be  much  deny'd. 

Men.  I  would,  thou  wert  fo  happy  by  thy  ftay. 
To  hear  true  fhrift. —  Come,  madam,  let's  away. 

\^Ex€uni  Montague,  and  Lady, 

Ben,  Good  morrow,  coufm. 


5  Or  dedicate  bh  beauty  to  the  fame.]  I  cannot  but  fufpe^l  that  fomc 
lines  are  loft,  which  conneiled  this  fimile  more  clofely  with  the  fore- 
going Ipeech :  thefc  lines,  if  fuch  there  were,  lamented  the  danger 
that  Romeo  will  die  of  his  melancholy,  before  his  virtues  or  abilitie* 
were  known  to  the  world.  Johnson. 

I  fufpeft  no  Icfs  of  conneaing  lines.  The  fame  expreflion  occun  in 
Timon,  A€t  4.  Sc.  2. 

"  A  dedicated  beg;:ar  to  the  air.'*''  Stxeveks. 
Dr.  John fon's  conjecture  is,  I  think  unfounded  ;  the  Amile  relates 
folely  to  Romeo's  corceal'tng  the  caufe  of  his  melancholy,  and  is  agaia 
ufed  by  Sbakfpeare  in  Tiue'fib  Night : 
*'  —She  never  told  her  love, 
**  But  let  concealment^  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud, 
«<  Feed  on  herdamafk  cheek.'* 
Mr.  Theobald  reads — to  the  fun.    In  the  old  fpelling  funre  and  farrt 
were  cafily  confounded.— In  the  laft  zGt  of  this  play  cur  poet  has  evi- 
dently imitated  the  Rofamortd  of  Daniel  j  and  in  the  prefent  pafTage 
might  have  remembered  the  following  lines  in  one  of  the  Sonnets  of 
the  fame  writer,  who  was  then  extremely  popular.    The  lines,  whe- 
ther remembered  by  our  authour  or  not,  add  fuch  fupport  to  Mr. 
Theobald's  emendation,  that  I  fliould  have  given  it  a  place  in  the  text, 
but  that  the  other  mode  of  phrafeology  was  not  uncommon  in  Shak- 
fpcare's  time  : 

"  And  whilft  thou  fpread*Ji  unto  the  rifing/«»»f, 
*«  The  faireft  fioiuer  that  ever  faw  the  light, 
*«  Now  joy  thy  time,  before  thy  fvreet  be  done." 

Daniel's  Sonnets,  1^94. 
The  line  quoted  by  Mr.  Steevens  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  ad- 
verfe  to  this  emendation.    The  bud  could  not  dedicate  its  beauty  to  the 
Jun,  without  at  the  fame  time  dedicating  it  to  the 

A  fjmilar  phrafeology,  however,  to  that  of  the  text  may  be  found  in 
D^Hicl's  14th,  32d,  44th,  and  53d  Sonnets.  Malonz. 

Rom* 
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Rom,  Is  the  day  fo  young '  ? 
Ben,  But  new  ftruck  nine. 
Rom.  Ah  me  1  fad  hours  Teem  long. 
Was  that  my  father  that  went  hence  fo  faft  ? 

Ben,  It  was : — What  fadnefs  lengthens  Romeo's  hours  ? 
i?o;«.Not having  that,  which,  having,  makes  themihort, 
Ben,  In  love  ? 
Rom,  Out — 
Of  love? 

Rom,  Out  of  her  favour,  where  I  am  in  love. 

Ben,  Alas,  that  love,  fo  gentle  in  his  view. 
Should  be  fo  tyrannous  and  rougn  in  proof ! 

Rom,  Alas,  that  love,  whofe  view  is  muffled  ftill. 
Should,  without  eyes,  fee  path-ways  to  his  will  *  ! 
Where  ihall  we  dine  ?— O  me  ! — What  fray  was  here  ? 
Yet  tell  me  not,  for  1  have  heard  it  all. 
Here's  much  to  do  with  hate,  but  more  with  love  :— 
Why  then,  O  brawling  love^ !  O  loving  hate! 
O  any  thing,  of  nothing  firll  create  I 

O  heavy 

■  Is  the  day  /o  young  ?]  i.  e.  is  it  fo  early  in  the  day  ?  The  fame  ex- 
preflion  (which  might  once  have  been  popular)  I  meet  with  in  Aco^ 
/ajius,  a  comedy,  1540:  "  It  is  yet  j;o«/7^  nygbtCy  or  there  is  yet 
much  of  the  nighte  to  come."  Steevens. 

a  m^to  his  uuill  !'\  The  meaning  maybe,  that  love  finds  out  means 
to purfue  his  i/<f/?rtf.  Johnson. 

It  is  not  unufual  for  thofe  who  are  blinded  by  love  to  overlook  every 
difficulty  that  oppofes  their  purfuit.  Nichols. 

This  paHTage  feems  to  have  been  mifapprehended.  Benvollo  has  la- 
mented that  the  God  of  love,  who  appears  fo  gentle,  fliould  be  a  ty- 
rant.—-It  is  no  lefs  to  be  lamented,  adds  Romeo,  that  the  blind  god 
Ihould  yet  be  able  to  diredl  his  arrows  at  thofe  whom  he  wifhes  to  hit, 
that  he  fliould  wound  whomever  he  wills,  or  -defues  to  wound. 

Malone. 

The  quarto  1597,  reads 

Should,  without  laws,  give  path-ways  to  our  will ! 
This  reading  is  the  moft  intelligible.  Steevens. 

3  JVhy  then,  0  brawling  love !  &c  ]  Of  thefe  lines  neither  the  fenfe 
nor  occafion  is  very  evident.  He  is  not  yet  in  love  with  an  enemy  j  and 
to  love  one  and  hate  another  is  no  fuch  uncommon  ftate,  as  can  deferve 
all  this  toil  of  antithefis.  Johnson. 

Had  Dr.  Johnfon  attended  to  the  letter  of  invitation  in  the  next 
fcene,  h»  would  hare  found  that  Rofaline  was  niece  to  Capulet. 

Anonymus. 

Ever/ 
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O  heavy  Hghtnefs !  ferious  vanity ! 

Mif-fliapen  chaos  of  well-feeming  forms  ! 

Feather  of  lead,  bright  fmoke,  cold  fire,  fick  health  ! 

Still-waking  fleep,  that  is  not  what  it  is  !  — 

This  love  feel  I,  that  feel  no  love  in  this, 

Doft  thou  not  laugh  ? 

Be7i,  No,  coz,  I  rather  weep. 

Rom.  Good  heart,  at  what  ? 

Ben.  At  thy  good  heart's  opprefiion. 

Rom,  Why,  fuch  is  love's  tranfgre/Tion 
Griefs  of  mine  own  lie  heavy  in  my  breaft  ; 
Which  thou  wilt  propagate,  to  have  it  preft 
With  more  of  thine:  this  love,  that  thou  haft  Ihown, 
Doth  add  more  grief  to  too  much  of  mine  own. 

Every  fonnettcer  charafterlfes  Iotc  by  contrarictict.  Watfon  begini 
one  of  his  canzonets : 

«'  Love  is  a  fowre  delight,  a  fugred  griefe. 
A  living  death,  an  evcr-d)ing  life,"  &c. 
Turbervilie  makes  Reafon  harangue  againft  it  in  the  fame  manner : 
"  A  fierie  froft,  a  flame  that  frozen  is  v.  ith  ife  ! 
«*  A  heavic  burden  light  to  bearc  !  a  vcrtuc  fraught  with  Tice  !'* 
&c. 

Irannediately  from  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rojes 

*«  Lou(  It  is  an  hateful]  pecs, 

*<  A  free  aquitaunce  without  reles^^ 

«'  yln  hea'vie  burthen  light  tebeare, 

«*  A  wicked  wawe  awaic  to  weare : 

<*  And  health  full  of  maladie, 

'*  And  charitie  full  of  envie  j— 

«<  A  laughter  that  is  weping  aic, 

"  Reft  that  trauaileth  night  ard  dale,"  &C. 
This  kind  of  antitbcfis  was  very  much  the  tafte  of  the  Proven5al  and 
Jtalian  poets  j  perhaps  it  might  be  hinted  by  the  ode  of  Sappho  pre- 
lerved  by  Longinus.    Petrarch  is  full  of  it : 

**  Pace  non  trovo,  e  non  ho  da  far  guerra, 

*'  E  temo,  e  fpcro,  c  ardo,  e  Ton  un  ghiaccio, 
E  volo  fopra'l  cislo,  «  ghiaccio  in  terra, 

*'  E  nulla  ftringo,  c  tuito'l  mondo  abbraccio,"  Son,  T05. 
Sir  Tho.  Wyatgives  a  tranfiation  of  this  fonnct,  without  any  notice  of 
the  original,  under  the  title  of  ^^.Defcription  of  the  contrariout  Pajfions 
in  a  Louery''  amongft  the  Songa  and  Soanettes,  by  the  Earle  of  Surrey, 
and  others,  1574.  Farmer. 

4-  JVhyt  fuch  it  love  s  trar.fgrejjioij. — "J  Such  Is  the  Confe<iuence  of 
unfkiiful  and  midaken  kindnefs.  Johnson. 

4  Love 
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Love  is  a  fmoke  raisM  with  the  fume  of  fighs ; 

Being  purg'd,  a  fire  fparkling  in  lovers*  eyes  ^  ; 

Being  vex'd     a  fea  nouri(h*d  with  lovers'  tears : 

What  is  it  elfe  ?  a  madnefs  moil  difcreet, 

A  choking  gall,  and  a  preferving  fweet. 

Farewel,  my  coz.  [g^^^Z* 

Ben,  Soft,  I  will  go  aloiig; 
An  if  you  leave  me  lo,  you  do  me  wrong* 

Rom.  Tut,  I  have  loll  myfelf ;  1  am  not  here ; 
This  is  not  Romeo,  he's  fome  other  where. 

Ben.  Tell  me  in  fadnefs who  fhe  is  you  love, 

Rom»  What,  fhall  I  groan,  and  tell  thee  ? 

Ben.  Groan  ?  why,  no  ; 
But  fadly  tell  me,  who. 

Rom,  Bid  a  fick  man  in  fadnefs  make  his  will:— 
Ah,  word  ill  urg'd  to  one  that  is  fo  ill  I — 
In  fadnefs,  coufni,  I  do  love  a  woman. 

Ben,  I  aim'd  fo  near,  when  I  fuppos'd  you  lov'd. 

Rom,  A  right  good  marks-man  I — And  (he's  fair  I 
love. 

Ben.  A  right  fair  mark,  fair  coz,  is  foonefl  hit. 

Rom,  Well,  in  that  hit,  you  mifs:  fhe'U  not  be  hit. 
With  Cupid's  arrow,  flie  hath  Dian's  wit ; 
And,  in  llrong  proof  of  chaility  well  arm'd  ^, 

From 

5  ^f/wg- purg'd,  a  fire  fparkllng  in  lovers'  eytsi"]  The  authour  may 
mt^n  being  purged  of  fmoke,  but  it  is  perhaps  a  meaning  ntver  givea 
to  the  word  in  any  other  place.  I  would  rather  read.  Being  urg'd,  a 
fire  fparkling, — .Being  excited  and  inforced.  To  urge  the  fire  is  the 
technical  term.  Johnson. 

*>  Being  vex\l,  &c,]  As  this  line  (lands  fingie,  it  is  like'y  that  the 
foregoing  or  following  line  that  rhymed  to  it  is  loft-  Johnson. 

It  does  notfeem  necelTary  to  fuppole  any  line  loft.  In  the  former 
fpeech  about  love's  contrarieties,  there  are  feveral  lines  which  have 
no  other  to  rhime  with  them ;  as  alfo  in  the  following,  about  Rofa- 
line's  chaftity.  Steevens. 

7  Tell  me  in  fadnefs^l  That  Is,  tell  me  gravely,  tell  me  in  feriouf^ 
n'fs,  Johnson. 

See  Vol.  II.  p.  223,  n,  I.  Malone. 

^  And,  in  firong  proof  of  cbafiity  ivell  arrnd,  &c.]  As  this  play  was 
written  in  the  reiga  of  Qu^een  Elizabeth,  I  cannot  help  regarding  thefe 
fpeeches  of  Romeo  as  an  oblique  compliment  to  her  majeliy,  who  wa=s 
.  Vo.  X.  C  not 
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From  love's  weak  childifti  bow  fhe  lives  unharm'd,- 

She  will  not  ftay  the  fiege  of  loving  terms  9, 

Nor  bide  the  encounter  of  alTailing  eyes. 

Nor  ope  her  lap  to  faint-feducing  gold  : 

O,  fhe  is  rich  in  beauty  ;  only  poor, 

Tiiat,  when  fhe  dies,  with  beauty  dies  herflore  *. 

Ben,  Tlien  fhe  hath  fworn,  that  fhe  will  ftill  live 
challe  f 

not  liable  to  be  difpleafed  at  hearing  her  chaftity  praifed  after  fhe  \raj 
fufpeded  to  have  loft  it,  or  her  beauty  commended  in  the  67th  year  of 
her  age,  though  fhe  never  poflefl'ed  any  when  fhe  was  young.  Her 
declaration  that  fhe  would  continue  unmarried,  increafes  the  probabi- 
liry  of  the  prefent  fuppofition.  Stizvzns. 

^^injirong  proof— }  In  chaflity  of  proof as  we  fay  in  armour  of  f  roof , 

Johnson. 

9  She  ivill  not  ftay  the  fiege  of  loving  terms,]  So,  in  our  authour's 
Venus  and  Adonis : 

<*  Remove  your  Jiege  from  my  unyielding  heart ; 
«  To  love's  alarm  it  will  not  ope  the  gate."  Malonk. 
»  m^ivitb  beauty  dies  ber  ftore  ]  Mr.  Theobald  reads,  *•  J^itb  her 
dies  beauty's  y?srcj''  and  Is  followed  by  the  two  fucceeding  editors. 
I  have  replaced  the  old  reading,  becaufe  I  think  it  at  leaft  as  plaufible 
as  the  correftion.  ^ihe  is  rich,  fays  he,  in  beauty,  and  o«/y  poor  in 
being  fubjeft  to  the  Jot  of  humanity,  that  ber  ftore,  or  riches,  can  be 
dtjiroyed  by  death,  who  ihalJ,  by  the  fame  blow,  put  an  end  to  beauty. 

Johnson. 

Words  are  fomctlmes  fhuffled  out  of  their  plnccs  at  the  prefs ;  but 
that  they  fhould  be  at  once  tranfpol'ed  and  corrupted,  is  highly  impro- 
bable. I  have  no  doubt  that  the  old  copies  are  right.  She  is  rich  in  beau- 
ty j  and  poor  in  this  circumftance  alone,  that  with  her,  beauty  will 
expire;  hery?3rtf  of  wealth  [whicii  the  poet  has  already  faid  was  the 
fairnefs  of  her  perfon,]  will  not  be  tranfmitted  to  poflerity,  inafmuch 
as  fhs  will  lead  her  graces  to  the  grave,  and  leave  the  world  na 
copy."    Ma  LONE. 

Theobald's  alteration  may  be  countenanced  by  the  following  paCag© 
in  Hivetnam  Arraign  d,  a  comedy,  1620  : 
<'  Nature  now  fhall  boalt  no  more 
**  Of  die  riches  of  her  flore  j 

Since,  in  this  her  chiefeft  prlzCj^ 
•<  All  the  flock  of  beauty  dies." 
Ag^aln,  in  the  14th  Sonnet  of  Shakfpearc  : 

"  Thy  end  is  truth's  and  -beauty's  doom  and  date." 
Again,  in  MalTinger's  Virgin-Martyr  : 
■-  ■  ■     with  her  die« 
«  The  abftradl  of  all  fwcctnefs  that's  in  woman." 

Stekvins. 

Rom^ 
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Rom*  She  hath,  and  in  that  fparing  makes  huge 
vvafte  * ; 

For  beauty,  llarv'd  with  her  feverity. 

Cuts  beauty  ofF  from  all  pofterity  ^. 

She  is  too  fair,  too  wife  ;  wifely  too  fair"^. 

To  merit  blifs  by  making  me  defpair: 

She  hath  forfworn  to  love  ;  and,  in  that  vow, 

Do  I  live  dead  5,  that  live  to  tell  it  now. 

Ben.  Be  rul'd  by  me,  forget  to  think  of  her. 

Rom,  O,  teach  me  how  1  fiiould  forget  to  think. 

Ben.  By  giving  liberty  unto  thine  eyesj 
Examine  other  beauties. 

Rom.  'Tis  the  way 
To  call  hers,  exquifite,  in  quellion  more  ^  : 
Thefe  happy  maiks  ^,  that  kifs  fair  ladies*  brows, 

*  She  bath,  and  in  that  fparing  w^z^Ci  wafte  j]  So,  in  our  au* 
thour's  Firft  Sonnet : 

«  And,  tender  churl,  mz^^^  ivajie  inniggarding,''^  Malone. 
3  For  beauty y  /iarv''d  ivith  her  jiver'iiy, 

Cuti  beauty  off  from  all  fojieriy.]  So,  In  our  authour's  Third 
Sonnet : 

"  Or  who  is  he  fo  fond  will  be  the  tomb 
*'  Of  his  felf.love,  to  Jiop  pojlsrity 
Again,  in  his  Venus  and  Adonis : 

What  is  thy  body  but  a  fwallowing  grave, 
Stcniiv.g  to  bury  that  f>cj}.'rity, 
«*  Which  by  the  rights  of  time  thou  needs  muft  have—." 

Malone* 

*  — iv'tfely  too  fairy  &c.]  There  is  in  her  too  much  fanftimonlous 
';5^fdom  united  with  beauty,  which  induces  her  to  continue  chafte  wich 
the  hopes  of  attaining  heavenly  blifs.  Malone. 

None  of  the  following  fpeeciies  of  this  fcene  are  in  the  firft  edition 
of  1597.  Pope. 

5       /  live  dead,]  So  Richard  the  Third  : 

—  nov/  they  kill  me  with  a  living  death,''* 

See  Vol.  Vi.  p.  467,  n.  7.    M alone. 

— in  queHioa  wsre.]  More  into  talk  j  to  make  Iicr  unparallelei 
beauty  more  the  fubjedl  of  thought  and  converfaiion.  See  Vol.  Ill, 
p.  77,  n.  2.    Malon  E. 

^  Thefe  happy  ma/hsf  &c.]  i.  e.  the  mafks  worn  by  female  fpefta- 
tors  of  the  play.  Former  editors  print  thoje  inftead  of  tbejef  but  with- 
out authority.    St  e  evens. 

Thefe  happy  malks,  I  believe,  means  no  more  than  the  happy  mafks. 
Such  is  Mr,  Tyrwhitt's  opinion.  See  Vol.  II.  p.  53,  n.  5.  Malone, 

C  2  Being 
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Being  black,  put  us  in  mind  they  hide  the  fair ; 
He,  that  is  llrucken  blind,  cannot  forget 
The  precious  treafure  of  his  eye-fight  loft  : 
Shew  me  a  millrefs  that  is  paffing  fair. 
What  doth  her  beautv  ferve,  but  as  a  note 
Where  I  may  read,  who  pafs'd  that  paffing  fair  ? 
Farewel  ;  thou  canll  no:  teach  me  to  forget'*. 
Bsn,  ril  pay  that  do(firine,  or  elie  die  in  debt. 

\Exeunt* 

SCENE  II. 
A  Street* 

Enter  Cap  u  let,  Paris,  and  Servant, 

Cap.  And  Montague  is  bound'  as  well  as  I, 
In  penalty  alike;  and  'tis  not  hard,  I  think. 
For  men  fo  old  as  we  to  keep  the  peace. 

Par,  Of  honourable  reckoning  are  you  both  ; 
And  pity  'tis,  you  liv'd  at  odds  fo  long. 
But  now,  my  lord,  what  fay  you  to  my  fuit  ? 

Cap.  But  faying  o'er  what  1  have  faid  before: 
My  child  is  yet  a  ftranger  in  the  world. 
She  hath  norfeen  the  change  of  fourteen  years  ; 
Let  two  more  fummers  w  ither  in  their  pride 
Ere  we  may  think  her  ripe  to  be  a  bride. 

Par,  Younger  than  (he  are  happy  mothers  made. 

Cap,  And  too  foon  marr'd  are  thofe  fo  early  made*. 

The 

'  TLou  canft  not  teach  me  to  forget.'\ 

<*  Of  all  2tRi£lions  taught  a  lover  vf  t, 

•*  '1  is  fure  the  hardcll  fcicncc,  to  forgft."*    Pope's  EVtfa, 

Steevihs. 

9  Ard  Morfague  is  hurtd-^']  This  fpccch  is  not  in  the  firft  quarto. 
That  of  1  :;99  has — 5«/ Monta;;ue. — In  that  of  1609  and  the  folio. 
But  is  omi:ted.    The  reading  of  the  text  is  that  of  the  undated  quaro. 

M  ALOM. 

*  Let  tzoo  mere  fummers  zuitber  in  their  pride,']  So,  in  our  poet's 
J03d  Sonnet  j 

**  Three  winters  cold 

Have  from  the  forcfts  fhook  three  fammers'  pride, — 

Malone. 

*  And  too  foon  msLTT^d  are  thofe  fo  ear/y  rrnit.']  The  quarto  1597, 
reads  ;-»And  too  foon  marred  arc  thofc  fo  early  marriid. 

Putteoham, 
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The  earth  hath  fwallow'd  all  my  hopes  but  flie. 

She  is  the  hopeful  lady  of  my  earth  ^ : 

But  woo  her,  gentle  Paris,  get  her  heart. 

My  will  to  her  confent  is  but  a  part ; 

An  fhe  agree,  within  herfcope  of  choice 

Lies  my  confent  and  fair  according  voice. 

This  night  I  hold  an  old  accullom'd  feaft. 

Whereto  I  have  invited  many  a  gueil. 

Such  as  I  love  ;  and  you,  among  the  llore. 

One  more,  moll  welcome,  makes  my  number  more. 

Puttenham,  In  his  Art  of  Poefy^  I5^9>  ufes  this  expreflion,  which 
feems  to  be  proverbial,  as  an  inllance  of  a  figure  which  he  calls  the 
Rebound: 

**  The  maid  thatyoow  married  \%,  foon  marred  Is.''* 
The  jingle  between  marr'd  and  made  is  likewife  frequent  among  the 

old  writers.    So  Sidney  : 

*«  Oh  !  he  is  marrd,  that  is  for  others  made  V 

Spenfer  introduces  it  very  often  in  his  different  poems.  Steevens. 
Mak-,ng  and  Marring  is  enumerated  among  other  unlawful  games 

in  the  Stat.  2  and  3  Phi.  and  Ma.  c.  9.  Great  improvements  have  been 

made  on  this  ancient  game  in  the  prel'ent  century.    Ma  lone. 

3  She  is  the  hopeful  lady  of  my  earth  j]  This  line  is  not  in  the  firft 

edition.  Pope. 

She  is  the  hopeful  lady  of  my  earth:']  This  is  a  Galiicifm:  Fille  de 
terre  is  the  French  phraie  for  an  heirefs. 

King  Richard  II.  calls  his  land,  i.  e,  his  kingdom,  his  earth  : 
**  Feed  not  thy  fovereign's  foe,  my  gentle  earth,"* 

Again, 

**  So  weeping,  fmiling,  greet  I  thee,  my  earth.''* 
Earth,  in  other  old  plays  is  iikewife  put  for  iandsy  i.  e.  landed  eftate. 
So,  in  A  Trick  to  catch  the  old  one,  ■  619  : 

*<  A  rich  widow,  and  four  hundred  a  year  in  good  earth** 

St£E  VEKS. 

The  explanation  of  Mr.  Steevens  may  be  right  j  but  there  is  a  paflage 
in  The  Maid''s  Tragedy,  which  leads  to  another,  where  Amintor  fays, 
*^  This  earth  of  mine  doth  tremble,  and  I  feel 
A  ftark  aifrighted  motion  in  my  blood." 
Here  earth  means  corporal  part.  Mason. 
Again,  in  this  play  : 

*«.  Can  I  go  forward,  when  my  heart  is  here  ? 

Turn  back,  dull  earth,  and  find  thy  center  out," 
Again,  in  our  authour's  146th  Sonnet : 

*^  Poor  foul,  the  center  of  my  finful  earth,-^,**    Ma  lone. 

\  C  3  At 
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At  my  poor  houfe,  look  to  behold  this  night 
Earth-treading  ilars,  that  make  dark  heaven  light*  : 
Such  comfort,  as  do  lufty  young  men  feel  ^ 
When  well-apparell'd  April  on  the  heel 
Of  limping  winter  treads,  even  fuch  delight 
Among  frefh  female  buds  fliall  you  this  night 

4  Earth-treading  f.arst  *hat  make  dark  heaven  r:gLt  .*]  Dr.  War- 
burton  calls  this  nonfenfe,  and  idly  fubflitutes  C'uen  for  beaven. 

Ma  LONE, 

But  vchy  nonfenfe  ?  Is  any  thing  more  commonly  fald,  than  that 
beauties  eclipfe  the  fun  ?  Has  not  Pope  the  thought  and  the  word  ? 
««  Sol  through  white  curtains  fliot  a  tim'rous  ray, 
<*  And  opM  thcfe  eyes  that  nwitt:.  eclipfe  tie  day.^'' 
Both  the  old  and  the  new  reading  are  philofophical  nonfenfe  5  but  they 
are  both,  and  both  equally,  poetical  fenfc.  Johnson. 

5  — do  lujiy  young  meny<f/— ]  To  fay,  and  to  fay  in  pompous  words, 
that  a  young  man  frail  feel  as  much  in  an  affembly  of  beauties,  at 
young  wen  feci  in  the  month  of  Aprxl^  is  furely  to  waftc  found  upon  a 
very  poor  fentiment  :    I  read  : 

Such  comfort  as  do  \w'\^ yeomen  feel. 
You  ftiall  feel  from  the  fight  and  converfation  of  thcfe  ladies,  fuch 
hopes  of  happinefs  and  fuch  pleafurc,  as  the  farmer  rec:ivcs  from  the 
fpring,  when  the  plenty  of  the  year  begins,  and  the  profpeit  of  the 
harveft  fills  him  with  delight.    John  son. 

The  following  pa;Tagc  from  Chaucer's  Rcmaunt  of  the  Rofe^  will 
fupport  the  prefcnt  reading,  and  Hicw  the  propriety  of  Shakfpeare'a 
comparifon :  for  to  tell  Paris  that  he  fhould  feel  the  fame  fort  of  plca- 
fure  in  an  afiembly  of  beauties,  yMhichycung  folk  feel  in  that  feafon 
when  they  are  mod  gay  and  amorouiy  was  furely  as  much  as  the  oM 
nian  ought  to  fay  : 

That  it  was  Tyfay,  thus  dremld  me, 
**  In  time  of  love  and  jolite, 
«'  That  al  thing  ginniihwaxin  gay,  tec,  ■ 
**  Then  _)-;ff^/c/;ttf  entendin  aye. 
For  to  ben  gaie  and  amoious, 
•*  The  time  is  then  fo  favorous.'' 

Rcmaunt  of  the  Rafe,  v.  51,  ice.  Stkevens. 
Our  authour's  98th  Sonnet  may  alfo  fcrvc  to  confirm  the  reading  af 
the  text : 

From  you  have  I  been  abfent  in  the  fpring, 
When  proud-pied  April,  drcls'd  in  all  his  mm. 
Hath  put  2L  fpirit  ot  youth  in  every  thing.*' 
^gain,  in  Tancred  and  Gijmvndj  a  tragedy,  1592  : 
"  Tell  me  not  of  the  date  of  Nature's  days, 
^*  TJien  in  the  April  of      f^r.rgir.g  age, — M alone. 

Inherit 
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Inherit  at  my  houfe  ^  ;  hear  all,  all  fee. 
And  like  her  moft,  whofe  merit  moft  lliall  be  : 
Such,  amongft  view  of  many^,  mine,  being  one, 

^  Inheritor  my  boufe(]  To 'inherit^  In  the  language  of  Shakfpeare'i 
age,  is  to  pojfefs.    See  Vol.  V.  p.  7,  n.  5.    Ma  lone. 

7  Such,  amongfi  vieiv  of  many  f  (s'c.']  Thus  the  quarto,  1597*  In 
the  fubfequent  quarto  of  1599,  that  of  1609,  and  the  folio,  the  line  was 
printed  thus : 

JVbich  one  [on]  morevxtwof  many,  &c.  Malonk. 
A  very  flight  alteration  will  reftore  the  cleared  fenfe  to  this  palTage. 
Shakfpeare  might  have  written  the  line  thus : 

Search  among  view  of  many:  mine,  being  one. 
May  ftand  in  number,  though  in  reckoning  none, 
i.  e.  AmoKgji  the  many  you  lu'ill  vieiv  there,  fearcb  for  one  that  will 
fleajeyou.    Cbufe  out  of  the  multitude.    This  agrees  exadlly  with  what 
he  had  already  faid  to  him  : 

■  hear  all,  all  fee^ 
And  like  her  moft  whofe  merit  moft  fliall  be." 
My  daughter  (he  proceeds)  will,  it  is  true,  be  one  of  the  number,  but  her 
beauty  can  be  of  no  reckoning  (i.  e.  eftimation)  among  thofe  whom  you 
will  fee  here.    Reckoning  for  efUmationt  is  ufed  before  in  this  very 
fcene. 

Of  honourable  rec/io«j«^  are  you  both.'*  Steevens. 
This  interpretation  is  fully  fuppoited  by  a  paflage  in  Meafure  for 
Meafure : 

<«        -our  compell'd  fins 

**  Stand  more  for  number,  than  accompt,''^  i.  e,  eftimation. 
There  is  here  an  allufion  to  an  old  proverbial  expreflion,  that  one  Is 
ao  number.    So,  in  Decker's  Honeji  ff^bore.  Part  II: 
«  — to  fall  to  one, 
«  —is  to  fall  to  none. 
For  one  no  number  isS 
Again,  in  Marlowe's  Hero  and  Leander  : 

One  is  no  number." 
Again,  in  Shakfpeare's  136th  Sonnet: 

Among  a  number  one  is  reckon' d  none, 
"  Then  in  the  number  let  me  pafs  untold.'* 
The  following  lines  in  the  poem  on  which  the  tragedy  is  founded, 
may  add  fome  fupport  to  Mr.  Steevens's  conjecture : 

To  his  approved  friend  a  folemn  oath  he  plight,,— 
<*  — every  where  he  would  refort  where  ladies  wont  to  meet. 

Eke  ftiould  his  favage  heart  like  all  indifferently, 
«  For  he  would  view  and  judge  them  all  with  unallured  eye.*i» 
#  *  ♦  * 

<*  No  knight  or  gentlerrian  of  high  or  low  renown 
But  Capulet  himfelf  had  bid  unto  his  feaft,  &c. 

C  4  5*  Young 
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May  ftand  in  number,  though  in  reckoning  none. 
Come,  go  with  me  ; — Go,  lirrah,  trudge  about 
Through  fair  Verona ;  find  thole  pcrfons  out, 
Whofe  names  are  written  there     [gi^es  a  paper. '\  and  to 
them  fay. 

My  houfe  and  welcome  on  their  plcafure  ftay. 

[ Exeunt  C  A  PULE  T,  and  Paris, 
Serv,  Find  them  out,  whofe  names  are  written  here  ^  ? 
It  is  written — that  the  fhoemaker  fhould  meddle  with  his 
yard,  and  the  tailor  with  his  laft,  the  filher  with  his 
pencil,  and  the  painter  with  his  nets ;  but  I  am  fent  to 
find  thofe  peribns,  whofe  names  are  here  writ,  and  can 
never  find  what  names  the  writing  perfon  hath  here 
writ,    I  muft  to  the  learned  :— In  good  time. 

£«/^r  Benvolio,^z»^/ RoM  EC. 

Ben.  Tut,  man  1  one  fire  burns  out  another's  burning. 
One  pain  is  lelTen'd  by  another's  anguifh  ; 

Turn  giddy,  and  be  holp  by  backward  turning  ; 
One  defperate  grief  cures  with  another's  languifh  ' : 

Take  thou  fome  new  infedion  to  thy  eye. 

And  the  rank  poifon  of  the  old  will  die  *. 

<«  Young  damfels  thither  flocic,  of  bachelori  a  rout ; 
«  Not  lo  much  for  the  banquet's  fake,  as  beauties  to  ftarcb 
out."  Malone. 
*  '—jind  xhoje  ptryjTii  out^ 

ffbofe  names  arc  r-jrltten  tbertj^  Shakfpeare  has  here  clofely  fol- 
lowed  the  poem  already  mentioned  : 

No  lady  fair  or  foul  was  in  Verona  town, 
"  No  knight  or  gentleman  of  high  or  low  renown, 
**  But  Capilet  himfelf  hath  bid  unto  his  feall, 
*<  Or  by  his  namey  in  faf^er  fent^  apfoinied  as  a  gvfji.^  Maloni. 
5  "Find  them  out,  lohoje  names  art  ivriiten  here       The  quarto,  1 597, 
adds:  ♦*  And  yet  I  know  not  who  are  written  here:   I  mu(t  to  the 
learned  to  learn  of  them:  that'o  as  much  as  to  fay,  the  tailor,''  &:c. 

St  eeven  s. 

»  — ivitb  arotbcr's  tzngu'iih'.y  This  fubftantive  is  agam  found  in 
j^ntory  ard  Cleopatra.  —  Ic  was  not  of  our  poet's  coinage,  occurring 
^fo  (as  1  think;  in  one  of  Morley's  fongs,  1  595  : 

"  Aids,  it  /kills  not, 

"  For  thus  1  will  not, 

«  Now 
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Rom.  Your  plantain  leaf  is  excellent  for  that^. 

Ben.  For  what,  I  pray  thee  ? 

Rom.  For  your  broken  Ihin. 

Ben.  Why,  Romeo,  art  thou  mad  ? 

Rom.  Not  mad,  but  bound  more  than  a  mad-man  is: 
Shut  up  in  prifon,  kept  without  my  food, 
Whipp'd,  and  tormented,  and — Good-e'en,  good  fellow. 

Sew.  Godgi*  good  e'en. — I  pray,  fir,  can  you  read? 

Rom,  Ay,  mine  own  fortune  in  my  mifery. 

Sew.  Perhaps  you  have  learned  it  without  book  :  But  I 
pray,  can  you  read  any  thing  you  fee  ? 

Rom.  Ay,  if  I  know  the  letters,  and  the  language. 

Sew.  Ye  fay  honeilly  ;  Reft  you  merry  I 

Rom.  Stay,  fellow  ;  I  can  read.  [riads, 

*f  Now  contented, 
«<  Now  tormented, 

««  hive  in  love  and /arguijh*''*  Malone. 

2  Taf,  Plan  !  one  Jire  burns  out  another* s  burning.,-^ 
Take  thou  Jome  r.eto  infeElion  to  thy  eye^ 

And  the  rankpoijon  of  tbe  old  ivill  die."]  So,  in  the  poem  : 
"  Ere  long  the  townifh  dames  together  will  refortj 
"  Some  one  of  beauty,  favour,  fhape,  and  of  fo  lovely  port, 
<*  With  fo  faft-fixed  eye  perhaps  thou  may'ft  behold, 
**  That  thou  ihalt  quite  forget  thy  lo-ve  and  pajjions  paji  of  old» 
"  And  as  out  of  a  plank  a  nail  a  nail  doth  drive, 
<*  So  novel  love  out  of  the  mind  the  ancient  love  doth  rive,'* 
Again,  in  our  authour's  Coriolanus : 

One  fire  drives  out  one  fire  j  one  nail  one  nail." 
So,  in  Lily's  Euphues,  1580:  "  — a  fire  divided  in  twayne  burncth 
flower  J — one  love  expelleth  another,   and  the  remembrance  of  the 
latter  quencheth  the  concupifcence  of  the  firft."    M alone. 

3  Tour  ^\zntd\n  leaf  is  excellent  for  that.'\  Tackius  tells  us,  that  a 
toad,  before  flie  engages  with  a  fpider,  will  fortify  herfelf  with  fome  of 
this  plant ;  and  that,  if  fhe  comes  off  wounded,  fhe  cures  herfelf  after- 
wards with  it.  Grey. 

The  fame  thought  occurs  in  Alburnazar^  In  the  following  lines : 
*f  Help,  Armellina,  help  !  I'm  fall'n  i' the  cellar : 
Bring  a  freih  plantain  leaf ^  I've  broke  my  fhin." 
Again,  in  Tbe  Cafe  is  Alter''df  by  Ben  Jonfon  1609,  a  fellow  who  has 
had  his  head  broke,  fays  :   "  'Tis  nothing  j  a  fillip,  a  device  :  fellow 
Juniper,  prithee  get  me  a  plantain.*'' 

The  plantain  leaf  is  a  blood-ftancher,  and  was  formerly  applied  to 
green  wounds.  Steevens, 

Signior 
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Signior  Marti  no,  and  his  ^wifey  and  daughters  ;  County 
Anfelem,  and  his  beauteous  fifiers\  The  lady 'wido-io  of 
Vitmvio  ;  Signior  Placentio,  and  his  lovely  nieces  ;  Mer- 
cutio,  and  his  brother  Valentine  ;  Mine  uncle  Capulet,  his 
'Wife,  and  daughters  ;  My  fair  niece  Rofaline  ;  Li  via  ; 
Signior  Valentio,  and  his  coujln  Tybalt ;  Lucio,  and  the 
li'vely  Helena. 

A  fair  afTembly;  {^gi'ves  hack  the  note.]  Whither  (hould 
they  come  ? 
Ser'v,  Up. 
Rom.  Whither  ? 

Ser'-j.  To  fupper  ;  to  our  houfe*# 
Ro;n.  Whofe  houfe  ? 
Serv.  My  mailer's. 

Rom.  Indeed,  I  fhould  have  afk'd  you  that  before. 

Ser'v.  Now  I'll  tell  you  without  afking  :  My  mafter  i» 
the  great  rich  Capulet ;  and  if  you  be  not  of  the  houfe  of 
Montagues,  I  pray,  come  and  crufh  a  cup  of  wine  ^  Reft 
you  merry.  \_Ex:t* 

Ben.  At  this  fame  ancient  feaft  of  Capulet's 
Sups  the  fair  Rofaline,  whom  thou  fo  lov'ft  ; 
With  all  the  admired  beauties  of  Verona  : 
Go  thither  ;  and,  with  unattainted  eye. 
Compare  her  face  with  fome  that  I  (hall  fhow. 
And!  will  make  thee  think  thy  fwan  a  crow. 

Rom.  When  the  devout  religion  of  mine  eye 

Maintains  fuch  falfhood,  then  turn  tears  to  fires ! 
Andthefe, — who,  often  drown'd,  could  never  die,— 

Tranfparent  hereticks,  be  burnt  for  liars  1 
One  fairer  than  my  love  !  the  all-feeing  fun 
Ne'er  faw  her  match,  fince  firft  the  world  begun. 

To  /upper -J  to  our  boufe.]  The  words  to  fupper  are  in  tiie  old  co- 
pies annexed  to  the  preceding  fpecch.  They  undoubtedly  belong  to  the 
fervant,  to  whom  they  were  transferred  by  Mr.  Theobald.    Ma  lone. 

5  — z.x\x{h  a  cup  of -wine.]  This  cam  expreflion  feems  to  have  been 
once  comnnon  among  low  people.  I  have  met  with  it  often  in  the  old 
plays.    So,  in  Hoffmanns  "Iragedy,  1631  : 

«*  — we'll  crup  a  cup  of  thine  own  country  wine." 
i^gain,  in  the  Firmer  ofWakifiddy  \  599,  the  Cobler  fays: 
"  Come,  George,  we  11  crujh  a  pot  before  we  part.'* 
Weftillfay  in  cant  lingxxigc-^tc  crack  a  hottie,  STXZVZKt. 

£en. 
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Ben,  Tut !  you  faw  her  fair,  none  elfe  being  by, 
Herfelf  pois'd  with  herfelf  in  either  eye  : 
But  in  thofe  cryftal  fcales  ^,  let  there  be  weigh'd 
Your  lady's  love  againll  fome  other  maid^ 
That  I  will  fhew  you,  ftiining  at  this  feaft. 
And  flie  lhall  fcant  Ihew  well,  that  now  fhews  befi". 

Rom,  ril  go  along,  no  fuch  fight  to  be  Ihewn, 
But  to  rejoice  in  fplendour  of  mine  own,  {^Exeuntm 

SCENE  III. 

A  Room  in  Capulet's  Houfe, 

Enter  Lady  Capulet,  and  Nurfe. 

La.  Cap,  Nurfe,  where*s  my  daughter  ?  call  her  forth 
to  me. 

Nurfe,  Now,  by  my  maiden-head, — at  twelve  year 
old, — 

I  bade  her  come. — What,  lamb  !  what,  lady-bird  !— ■ 
God  forbid! — where's  this  girl  ? — what,  Juliet! 

Enter  Juliet. 

JuL  How  now,  who  calls  ? 
Nurfe,  Your  mother. 

Jul,  Madam,  I  am  here  ;  what  is  your  will? 
La »  Cap,   This  is  the  matter; — Nurfe,  give  leave 
awhile. 

We  muft  talk  in  fecret. — Nurfe,  come  back  again  ; 
J  have  remembered  me,  thou  fhalt  hear  our  counfel. 
Thou  know'ft,  my  daughter's  of  a  pretty  age. 

Nurfe,  'Faith,  I  can  tell  her  age  unto  an  hour, 

La»  Cap.  She's  not  fourteen. 

Nurfe,  I'll  lay  fourteen  of  my  teeth, 

*  — r«  thofe  cryftal  fcales, — J  The  old  copies  have — that  cryHal,  &c. 
The  emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Rowe.  I  am  not  fure  that  it 
is  necelTary.    The  poet  might  have  ufcd  JcaUs  for  the  entire  machine. 

Malone, 

7  —-let  there  be  ive'igh*d 

Your  lady's  love  againji  fome  other  maid'\  Tour  ladfi  love  is  the 
love  you  bear  to  your  lady,  which  in  our  language  is  commonly  ufed  for 
th«  lady  herfelf,  Hkath. 

And 
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And  yet,  to  my  teen^  be  it  fpoken,  I  have  butTour,— 
She's  not  fourteen:  How  long  is't  now  to  Lammas-tide? 

La.  Cap,  A  fortnight,  and  odd  days. 

Nurjs,  Even  or  odd,  of  all  days  in  the  year. 
Come  Lammas-eve  at  night,  fhall  Ihe  be  fourteen. 
Sufan  and  Ihe, —  God  reft  all  Chriftian  fouls  !— 
Were  of  an  age. — Well,  Sufan  is  with  God; 
She  was  too  good  for  me:  But,  as  I  faid. 
On  Lammas-eve  at  night  fhali  fhe  be  fourteen ; 
That  ihall  Ihe,  marry  ;  I  remember  it  well. 
*Tis  fmce  ihe  earthquake  now  eleven  years  ^; 
And  fhe  was  wean'd,  — I  never  lhall  forget  it,— 
Of  all  the  days  of  the  year,  upon  that  day  : 
For  1  had  then  laid  wormwood  to  my  dug. 
Sitting  in  the  fun  under  the  dove-houfe  wall. 
My  lord  and  you  were  then  at  Mantua  :— 
Nay,  I  do  bear  a  brain  * :  —  but,  as  I  faid. 
When  it  did  taile  the  worm-wood  on  the  nipple 
Of  my  dug,  and  felt  it  bitter,  pretty  fool  I 
To  fee  it  tetchy,  and  fall  out  with  the  dug. 
Shake,  quoth  the  dove-houfe :  *twas  no  need,  I  trow, 

€        my  teen — ]  To  my  forrow.  Johnson. 
Sd,  in  Spcnfer's  Fiifry  ^ueer,  E.  I.  C.  9. 
—for  die.id  and  doleful  t:  r." 

This  old  word  is  introduced  by  Shakfpeare  for  the  fake  of  the  jingle 
between  rfe»,  zndfour^zndfoui-c'cn.    Ste evens. 

Sep  Vol.  VI.  p.  559,  n.  4.  Mai.onk, 

9  'Tij  JiKce  the  earthquake  firzv  eleven  yrars  \'\  But  how  comes  the 
nuife  ro  talk  of  an  earthquake  upon  this  occalion  ?  T'leie  is  no  fuch 
circumllance,  I  believe,  mentioned  in  any  of  the  novels  from  which 
Shakfpeare  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  drawn  his  ftary  ;  and  therefore  it 
feems  probable,  that  he  had  in  view  the  earthquake,  which  had  really 
been  fel:  in  many  parts  of  England  in  his  own  rim?,  viz.  on  the  6.h  of 
April,  1580.  [See  .S'rcw^'i  Chronicle,  and  Gabnel  llar-vey^i  letter  in  the 
prelace  to  Spenfer's  nuorksy  ed.  1679.]  If  fo,  one  may  be  permitted  to 
conjefture,  that  Romeo  and  'Juliet^  or  this  part  or  it  at  leaft,  was 
written  in  15915  after  the  6lh  of  April,  when  the  eleven  years  fmce 
ihe  earthquake  were  complcCfd  ;  and  not  later  than  the  middle  of  July» 
a  fortnight  and  odd  doys  before  Lammai-tide.  Tyrwhitt. 

*  Nay^  1  do  bear  a  brain  :]  So,  in  Ram-alley j  ox  Merry  Trickif  1611  : 
**  Dafo.  we  mull  btar  feme  brain.'''' 
Again,  ia  MA^9tovi'%  Dutch  Courteian,  1604: 

**  — n:iyi  ^nl  bear  not  a  irain,  —  ,'*  Steetens, 
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To  bid  me  trudge. 

And  fince  that  time  it  is  eleven  years : 

For  then  Ihe  could  ftand  alone  ^  ;  nay,  by  the  rood^ 

She  could  have  ran  and  waddled  all  about. 

For  even  the  day  before,  fhe  broke  her  brow  : 

And  then  my  hufband — God  be  with  his  foul ! 

'A  was  a  merry  man  ; — took  up  the  child  : 

Teay  quoth  he,  doji  thou  fall  upon  thy  face  ? 

nou  Rxjilt  fall  hack'wardi  <vjhen  thou  haft  more  muit  ; 

Wilt  thou  not,  Jule  ?  and,  by  my  holy-dam. 

The  pretty  wretch  left  crying,  and  faid — Ay  : 

To  fee  now,  how  a  jeft  lhall  come  about  1 

I  warrant,  an  I  Ihould  live  a  thoufand  years, 

I  never  ftiould  forget  it ;  Wilt  thou  not,  Jule?  quoth  he: 

And,  pretty  fool,  it  ftinted^,  and  faid — Ay, 

La  Cap.  Enough  of  this ;  I  pray  thee,  hold  thy  peace. 

Nurfe.  Yes,  madam  ;  Yet  I  cannot  choofe  but  laugh  *. 
To  think  it  fhouid  leave  crying,  and  fay — Ay : . 
And  yet,  I  warrant,  it  had  upon  its  brow 
A  bump  as  big  as  a  young  cockrel's  ftone ; 
A  par'lous  knock  ;  and  it  cried  bitterly. 
Tea,  quoth  my  hufband, /izZ/'y?  upon  thy  face  ? 
^hou  ivtlt  fall  backward ,  njjken  thou  com^ft  to  age  ; 
Wilt  thou  not,  Jule  ?  it  ftinted,  and  faid — Ay. 

Jul.  And  ftint  thou  too,  I  pray  thee,  nurfe,  fay  T. 

Nurfe»  Peace,  I  have  done.    God  mark  thee  to  his 
grace ! 

*  '-'Could  ji  and  alone -^"^  The  quarto,  1597,  reads:  could  ftand 
high  lone,  i.  e,  quite  alone,  completely  alone.  So  in  another  of  our  au- 
thour's  plays,  higb-fantajiical  means  entirely  fantaftical.  Steevens. 

3  — j/ftinted,]  i.e.  it  ftopped,  it  forbore  from  weeping.  So  Sir 
Thomas  North,  in  his  tranflation  of  Plutarch,  fpeaking  of  the  wound 
which  Antony  received,  fays :  "  for  the  blood  Jiinted  a  little  when  he 
was  laid."    So,  in  Htui  Andronicus  : 

*'  He  can  at  pleafure  fnnt  their  melody," 
Again,  in  Cynthia'' s  Revenge,  by  Ben  Jonfon  : 

Stint  thy  babbling  tongue.'' 
Spenfer  ufes  this  word  frequently  in  his  Faerie  ^eeH.  Steevens, 

4  Nurfe,  Tes,  madam;  yet  I  cannot  cboofs,  &c.]  This  fpeech  and 
tautology  is  not  in  the  firft  edition,  Pop^." 


Thoa 
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Thou  waft  the  prettieft  babe  that  e'er  I  nurs'd: 
An  I  might  live  to  fee  thee  married  once, 
I  have  my  wifh. 

La  Cap,  Marry,  that  marry  is  the  very  theme 
I  came  to  talk  of :—  Tell  me,  daughter  Juliet, 
How  ftands  your  difpofition  to  be  married  ? 

Jul,  It  is  an  honour  5  that  I  dream  not  of. 

Niirfe,  An  honour  !  were  not  I  thine  only  nurfe, 
I'd  fay,  thou  hadll  fuck'd  wifdom  from  thy  teat. 

La  Cap,  Well  ^,  think  of  marriage  now;  younger  than, 
you. 

Here  in  Verona,  ladies  of  efteem. 

Are  made  already  mothers :  by  my  count, 

I  was  your  mother  much  upon  thefe  years 

That  you  are  now  a  maid.    Thus  then,  in  brief  ;— 

The  valiant  Paris  feeks  you  for  his  love. 

Nurfe.  A  man,  young  lady  !  lady,  fuch  a  man. 
As  all  the  world — Why,  he's  a  man  of  wax  7. 

La  Cap,  Verona's  fummer  hath  not  fuch  a  flower. 

5  It  is  an  honour — ]  The  firft  quarto  reads  honour  \  the  folio  bour,  I 
have  chofen  the  reading  of  the  quarto. 

The  word  hour  feems  to  have  nothing  in  it  that  could  draw  from  the 
Nurfe  that  applaufe  which  fte  immediately  beftows.  The  word  honour 
was  likely  to  ftrike  the  old  ignorant  woman,  as  a  very  elegant  and 
difcreet word  for  the  occafion.    St  e evens. 

Honour  wz%  changed  to  hour'in  the  quarto,  1599.  Malone. 

^  JVeil,  i=f  c]  Inltead  of  this  fpeech,  the  quart j,  i  597,  has  only  one 
line : 

Well,  girl,  the  noble  County  Paris  fecks  thee  for  his  wife. 

7  ^aman  of  wax.]  So,  in  Wi'y  Beguiled^  1606  : 

"  Why,  he's  a  man  as  one  Ihould  picture  him  in  wdjc." 

St  E  EVENS, 

—a  man  of  ivax — ]  Well  made,  as  if  he  had  been  modelled  in  wax, 
as  Mr.  Stecvens  by  a  happy  quotation  has  explained  it.  «•  When  you, 
Lydia,  pralle  the  waxen  arms  of  Telephus,*'  fays  Horace,  [zyaxf/i, 
well  lhaped,  finely  turned,] 

«  With  palTion  fwells  my  fervid  breaft-, 
**  With  palTion  hard  to  be  fupprcft." 
Dr.  Bentley  changed  cerea  into  laBeay  little  underftanding,  that  the 
priife  was  given  to  the  fliapC,  not  to  the  colour.    S.  W. 

Nurfi, 
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Nurfe  ^.  Nay,  he's  a  flower :  in  faith,  a  very  flower . 
La.  Cap,  What  fay  you  ^  ?  can  you  love  the  gentle- 
man? 

This  night  you  fliall  behold  him  at  our  feaft: 
Read  o'er  the  volume  of  young  Paris*  face 
And  find  delight  writ  there  with  beauty's  pen  ; 
Examine  every  married  lineament*. 
And  fee  how  one  another  lends  content ; 
And  what  obfcur'd  in  this  fair  volume  lies. 
Find  written  in  the  margin  of  his  eyes  ^ 

This 

8  Nurfe.']  After  this  fpeech  of  the  Nurfe,  Lady  Capulet  in  the  old 
quarto  fays  only  : 

«*  Well,  Juliet,  how  like  you  of  Paris*  love  ?" 
She  anfwers,    I'll  look  to  like,  &c."  and  fo  concludes  the  fcene,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  that  ftuff  to  be  found  in  the  later  quartos  and 
the  folio.  Steevens. 

9  La.  Cap.  What  fay  you  ?  8cc.'\  This  ridiculous  fpeech  is  entirely 
aded  fince  the  firft  edition.  Pope. 

»  Read  o'er  the  volume^  &c.]  The  fame  thought  occurs  in  Pericles 
Prince  of  Tyre  : 

«  Her  face  the  book  of  pj-aifes,  where  is  read 
«  Nothing  but  curious  pleafures."  Stee  vens. 
^  Examine  every  rrnrntd  lineament  ^1  This  fpeech,  as  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  is  not  in  the  quarto,  1597.  The  reading  of  the  text  is  that  of 
the  quarto  1599.  The  folio,  aiter  a  later  quarto,  that  of  1609,  reads/^- 
veral  lineament.  I  have  no  doubt  that  married  was  the  poet's  word, 
and  that  it  was  altered  only  becaufe  the  printer  of  the  quarto  of  1609 
did  not  underftand  it.    Malon  e. 

Shakfpeare  meant  by  this  phrafe.  Examine  how  nicely  one  feature 
depends  upon  another,  or  accords  with  another,  in  order  to  produce 
that  harmony  of  the  whole  face  which  feems  to  be  implied  in  content- 
— In  Troi/ni  andCreJJida^  he  fpe^ks  of  *'  the  married  calm  of  ftates  j'* 
and  In  his  8th  Sonnet  has  the  fame  allufion  : 

**  If  the  true  concord  cf  well- tuned  founds, 
**  By  unions  w<3rr;W,  do  offond  thine  ear."  Steevens. 
3  And  ivbat  cbjcurd  in  this  fair  volume  lies. 

Find  ivritten  in  the  margin  of  his  eyes.]  So,  in  our  authour's  Rape 
tfLucrecet 

«<  But  fhc,  that  never  cop'd  with  ftranger^yw, 

**  Could  pick  no  meaning  from  their  parling  looks, 

**  Nor  read  the  fubtle  Hiining  fecrecies, 

Writ  in  the  glafly  w^r^enr  of  fuch  beoks.'^    Ma  lone. 
The  comments  on  ancient  books  were  always  printed  in  the  margin. 

So 
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This  precious  book  of  love,  this  unbound  lover  S 
To  beautify  him,  only  lacks  a  cover: 
The  fifh  lives  in  the  lea  ;  and  'tis  much  pride. 
For  fair  without  the  fair  within  to  hide  : 
That  book  in  many's  eyes  doth  fhare  the  glory. 
That  in  gold  clafps  locks  in  the  golden  ftory  5 ; 
So  lhall  you  fnare  all  chat  he  doth  pofiefs. 
By  having  him,  making  yourfelf  no  lefs. 

Nurfe,  No  lefs?  nay,  bigger ;  women  grow  by  men. 

La,  Cap,  Speak  briefly,  can  you  like  of  Paris'  love  ? 

Jul.  I'll  look  to  like,  if  looking  liking  move  : 
But  no  more  deep  will  I  endart  mine  eye  ^, 
Than  your  confent  gives  ilrength  to  make  it  fly. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

^er^'  Madam  ^,  the  guefts  are  come,  fupper  fervec?  up, 
you  call'd,  my  young  lady  afk'd  for,  the  nurfe  curfed  in 
the  pantry,  and  every  thing  in  extremity.  1  mull  hence 
to  wait ;  I  befeech  you,  follow  flraight. 

La.  Cap.  We  follow  thee. — Juliet,  the  county  flays. 

Nur/e,  Go,  girl,  feek  happy  nights  to  happy  days. 

\_Exeunt, 

So  Horatio  in  Hamlet  fays:  "  — I  knew,  you  murt:  be  edify'd  by  the 
margenti''  Sec.  Steevens. 

4  Tbh  precious  hcok  of  loie,  this  unbound  lover^'\  The  unbound  lover. 
Is  a  quibble  between  the  binding  of  a  book,  and  the  binding  of  mar« 
riage.  Mason. 

5  That  in  gold  clafpt  locks  in  the  go\Azn  ^ory  \^  The  golden  fiory  is 
perhaps  the  golden  legendy  a  book  in  the  darker  ages  of  popeiy  much 
read,  and  doubtlefs  often  exquifitely  embeJIiQied,  but  of  which  Canus, 
one  of  the  popifh  doftors,  proclaims  the  authour  to  have  been  iow.-a 
f'srrei  orisyplumbei  cordis.  Johnson. 

The  poet  may  mean  nothing  more  than  to  fay,  that  thofe  books  are 
moft  efteemed  by  the  world,  where  valuable  contents  are  embellilhed  by 
SiS  valuable  binding.  Steevens. 

.  ^—endart  mine  eje,]  The  quarto,  1597,  rtzds  -.—engage  mine 
eye.  Steevens. 

7  Madamj  &c.]  To  this  fpeech  there  have  been  likewife  additions 
fince  the  elder  quarto,  but  they  are  not  of  fufnticnt  confequence  to  be 
quoted.  Steevens. 
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S  C  E  N  E  IV. 

A  Street, 

JSnter  RoMEOf  Mercutio^  Benvolio,  nxilth fi-ve  or 
fix  Majkersy  Torch-hearers,  and  Others, 

Rom,  What,  fhall  this  fpeech  be  fpoke  for  our  excufe? 

Or  (hall  we  on  without  apology  ? 

Ben.  The  date  is  out  of  fuch  prolixity^ : 
We'll  have  no  Cupid  hood-wink'd  with  a  fcarf, 

^ —  Mercutiojl  Shakfpeare  appears  to  have  formed  this  character  on 
the  following  flight  hint  in  the  original  ftory  :  "  — another  gentleman 
caWtd  Mercutio,  which  was  a  couitlike  gentleman,  very  wel  beloved  of 
all  men,  and  by  reafon  of  his  pleafant  and  courteous  behaviour  was  in 
al  companies  wel  intertained.**    Painter''s  Palace  of  Pleajurcy  torn,  ii 
p.  221.  Steevens. 

Mercutio  is  thus  defcrlbed  in  the  poem  which  Shakfpeare  followed  i 
At  thone  fide  of  her  chair  her  lover  Romeo, 
<*  And  on  the  other  fide  there  fat  one  call'd  Mercutio; 
«  A  courtier  that  each  where  was  highly  had  in  price, 
*'  For  he  was  courteous  of  his  fpeec*h,  and  pleafant  of  device. 
Even  as  a  lion  would  among  the  lambs  be  bold. 
Such  was  among  the  bafiiful  maids  Mercutio  to  behold. 
With  friendly  gripe  he  feiz'd  fair  Juliet's  fnowifh  hand  ; 
A  gift  he  had,  that  nature  gave  hi-n  in  his  fwathing  band 
*'  That  frozen  mountain  ice  was  never  half  fo  cold, 
**  As  were  his  hands,  though  ne'er  fo  near  the  fire  he  did 
them  hold." 

Perhaps  it  was  this  lafi:  circumftance  which  induced  our  poet  to  re- 
prefent  Mercutio,  as  little  fenfible  to  the  paflion  of  love,  and  "  a 
jefler  at  wounds  which  he  never  felt.'*    See  Othello,  Ad  III.  fc.  iv. 
— This  hard  is  moilt,  my  lady  ; — 
"  This  argues  fruitfulnefs  and  liberal  heart  j 
*<  Hot,  hoty  and  moljl,^' 
See  alfo  Vol.  VII.  p.  43i,  n.2.  Maloke. 

5  The  date  is  out  of  fuch  prolixity  ;]  A  tedious  fpeech  by  way  of  Iii- 
trodudlion  to  malkers,  before  their  entry  at  a  mafquerade,  is  no  longer 
in  fafiiion.  To  Mr.  Steevens  we  are  indebted  for  the  true  interpreta- 
tion of  this  pafiage.    M alone. 

In  Henry  VIII.  where  the  king  introduces  himfelf  to  the  entertain- 
ment  given  by  Wolfey,  he  appears,  like  Romeo  and  his  companions, 
in  a  mafk,  and  fends  a  mefienger  before,  to  make  an  apology  for  his 
intrufion.  This  was  a  cuftom  obferved  by  thofe  who  came  uninvited, 
with  a  defire  to  conceal  themfe'ves  for  the  fake  of  intrigue,  or  to 
enjoy  the  greater  freedom  of  convcrfation.    Their  entry  on  thefe  oc- 

VoL.  IX.  D  cafions 
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Bearing  a  Tartar's  painted  bow  of  lath. 
Scaring  the  ladies  like  a  crow-keeper* ; 
Nor  no  without-book  prologue*,  faintly  fpoke 
After  the  prompter,  for  our  entrance  ^ : 
But,  let  them  meafure  us  by  what  they  will. 
We'll  meafure  them  a  meafure*,  and  be  gone. 

Rom,  Give  me  a  torch  ^, — I  am  not  for  this  ambling; 
Being  but  heavy,  I  will  bear  the  light. 

cafions  was  always  prefaced  by  fome  fpeech  In  pralfe  of  the  beauty  of 
the  ladies,  or  the  generofity  of  the  entertainer  j  and  to  the  prolixity  of 
fuch  introdu£Vions,  I  believe,  Romeo  is  made  to  allude. 

So,  in  H'tjiriomajiixy  1610,  a  man  exprefi'es  his  wonder  that  the 
majkers  enter  without  any  compliment : 

«  What,  come  they  in  fo  blunt,  ivitbout  device  f '* 

In  the  accounts  of  many  entertainments  given  in  reigns  antecedent 
to  that  of  Elizabeth,  I  find  this  cuftom  preferved.  Of  the  fame  kind 
of  mafquerading,  fee  a  fpecimen  in  Tzotob,  where  Cupid  precedes  a 
troop  of  ladles  with  a  fpeech.  Steevxns. 

1  —like  a  crew -keeper The  word  crow-keej>er  is  explained  in  Km 
Z-eary  Aft  IV.  fc.  vi.    John  son. 

*  Nor  no  ivitbout-book  prolcgufy  &c.]  The  two  following  lines  are  in- 
ferted  from  the  firft  edition.  Pope. 

3  — -/c^  ovr  entrance :  J  Entrance  Is  here  ufed  as  a  trifyllable  j 
ierance,  Malone. 

4  IVtll  meafure  them  a  meafure,]  i,  e.  a  dance.  See  Vol,  II.  p.  405, 
ji.  4.  PvIalone. 

5  Give  me  a  torch,']  The  charafter  which  Romeo  declares  his  rcfo- 
lution  to  aflume,  v/ill  be  beft  explained  by  a  pafl'age  in  JVeJiivard  Hce, 
"by  Decker  and  Webfter,  1607  :  "  He  is  juft  like  a  t-^rcb-bearer  to 
inafkers;  he  wears  good  cloaths,  and  is  ranked  in  good  company,  but 
he  doth  nothing."  A  torcb-bearer  feems  to  have  been  a  conftant  at- 
tendant on  every  troop  of  mafks.  So,  in  the  fccond  part  of  Rtbert 
Marl  of  Huniingdoriy  1601  : 

— as  on  a  mafque  :  but  for  our  torch  hearerSf 
*^  Hell  cannot  rake  fo  mad  a  crew  as  I.'* 
Again,  in  the  fame  play  : 

 a  gallant  crew, 

<«  Of  courtly  mafkers  landed  at  the  ftairs; 

Before  whom,  unintreated,  I  am  come, 
<*  And  here  prevented,  I  believe,  their  page, 
**  Who,  with  his /orri  is  enter'd.  Steevens, 
K.  Henry  VIII.  when  he  went  mafked  to  Wolfey's  palace,  (now 
WhitehaU,)  had  fixteen  torch- bearers.   See  Vol.  VII.  p.  36. 

.  >1ax.oke. 

Mer, 
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Mer,  Nay,  gentle  Romeo,  we  mufl:  have  you  dance. 

Rom.  Not  I,  believe  me  :  you  have  dancing  ihoes. 
With  nimble  foles :  1  have  a  foul  of  lead. 
So  ftakes  me  to  the  ground,  I  cannot  move. 

Mer.  You  are  a  lover  ^  ;  borrow  Cupid's  wings. 
And  foar  with  them  above  a  common  bound. 

Ro7n.  I  am  too  fore  enpierced  with  his  fiiaft. 
To  foar  with  his  light  feathers  ;  and  fo  bound, 
I  cannot  bound  ^  a  pitch  above  dull  woe  : 
Under  love's  heavy  burden  do  I  fink. 

Mer,  And,  to  fmk  in  it,  fhould  you  burden  love'  ; 
Too  great  oppreflion  for  a  tender  thing. 

Rom.  Is  love  a  tender  thing ;  it  is  too  rough. 
Too  rude,  too  boill'rous  ;  and  it  pricks  like  thorn. 

Mer.  If  love  be  rough  with  you,  be  rough  v/ith  love ; 
Prick  love  for  pricking,  and  you  beat  love  down.— 
Give  me  a  cafe  to  put  my  vifage  in  :    [Puui/ig  on  a  majk* 
A  vifor  for  a  vifor  ! — what  care  I, 
What  curious  eye  doth  quote  deformities  ^  ? 
Here  are  the  beetle-brows,  fhall  blufn  for  me. 

Ben.  Come,  knock,  and  enter ;  and  no  fooner  in. 
But  every  man  betake  him  to  his  legs. 

Rom,  A  torch  for  me  :  let  wantons,  light  of  heart 

Tickle 

6  Mer.  Tou  are  a  lover  ;  See.']  The  twelve  following  lines  are  not  ta 
be  found  ia  the  firft  edition.  Pope. 
^        Jo  boundy 

I  cannot  bound^  &c.]  Let  Milton's  example,  on  this  occafioil,  keep 
ShaJcfpeare  in  countenance : 

 in  contempt 

"At  one  flight  bound  over-leap'd  all  bound 
«  Of  hill,"  &c.  Par.  iq/?,  book iv.  1.  180.  Steevens. 
'  — fnould  you  burden  lo've  •,'\  i.  e.  by  finking  in  hf  you  Jhou/d,  or 
Viould,  burden  love.  Mr.  Heath,  on  whofe  fugge/lion  a  note  of  interro- 
gation has  been  placed  at  the  end  of  this  line  in  the  late  editions,  en- 
tirely mifunderftood  the  paflage.  Had  he  attended  to  the  firfl:  two  lines 
of  Mercutio"s  next  fpeech,he  would  have  feen  what  kind  of  burdens  he 
■was  thinking  of.  See  alfo  the  concluding  lines  of  Mercutio's  long 
fpeech  in  p.  43.  Malone. 

9 — dith  ({\iote  deformities      To  quote  h  to  obferve.  Steevens. 
See  Vol.  II.  p.  378,  n.  6  ;  and  p.  432,  n.  6.  Malone. 
»  Let  ivantonsy  light  of  hearty  Sec]  Middleton  has  borrowed  this 
thought  in  his  play  of  Blurt  Majier-Confiablcj  1602  : 

D  2  «  ^bid 
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Tickle  tlie  fenfelefs  rufhes  with  their  heels* ; 
For  I  am  proverb'd  with  a  grandfire  phrafe  ^, — 
I'll  be  a  candle-holder,  and  look  on, — 
The  game  was  ne'er  fo  fair,  and  I  am  done'*. 
Mer,  Tut !  dun's  the  mouie,  the  conftable's  own  word ' : 

If 

—bid  him,  whofe  heart  no  forrow  feels. 
Tickle  the  rufhes  with  his  wanton  heels; 
I  have  too  much  lead  at  mine.'*  Steevens. 
^  Tickle  tis fenfelefs  rufhes  '7ui:b  their  bee/s  j'\  It  has  been  already  ob- 
ferved,  that  it  was  anciently  the  ciiftom  to  ftrew  rooms  with  rupciy 
before  carpets  were  in  ufe.    So,  Henrxner^  in  his  Itinerary  fpeaking  of 
Q^£//2;5^f/<t'5  prefence-ch amber  at  Greenwich,  fays :  «*  The  Moor,  after 
the  Englifli  fafliion,  was  ftrewed  with  haj^"^  meaning  ru/hes.  Steev. 
See  Vol.  VIII.  p.  352,  n.  7. 

Shakfpeare,  it  has  been  obferved,  gives  the  manners  and  cufloms  of 
his  own  time  to  all  countries  and  all  ages.  It  is  certainly  true  j  but  let 
it  always  be  remembered  that  his  contemporaries  offended  againfl  pro- 
priety in  the  fame  manner.    Thus  Marlowe  in  his  Hero  and  Leander  : 
"  She,  fearing  on  the  ru/hes  to  be  flung, 
<'  Striv'd  with  redoubled  ftrength. — "    Ma  lone. 

3  — a  grandfire  phrafcy — ]  The  proverb  which  Romeo  means,  13 
contained  in  the  line  immediately  following  :  I'o  bold  the  candle,  is  a 
very  common  proverbial  exprefiion,  for  being  an  idle  fpeSator.  Among 
Ray's  proverbial  fentences,  is  this,—*'  A  good  candle-holder  proves  a 
good  gamefler."  Steevens. 

The  proverb  to  which  Romeo  refers,  is  rather  that  alluded  to  in  the 
line  next  but  one.    Ma  lone. 

4  /'//  be  a  candle-holder y  and  look  on,— 

The  game  ivas  ne'er  fo  fair,  &C.3  An  allufion  to  an  old  proverbial 
faying,  which  advifes  to  give  over  when  the  game  is  at  the  faireft. 

Anon  YM  us. 

5  Tutl  dun's  the  iKoufe,  the  conflahle's  oivn  ivord,  &c.]  This  poor  ob- 
fcure  ftiiff  fhould  have  an  explanation  in  mere  charity.  It  is  an  an- 
swer to  thefe  two  lines  of  Romeo : 

For  I  am  proverb'd  with  a  grandfire  phrafe  j— aa^/ 

The  game  was  ne'er  fo  fair,  and  I  am  done. 
Mercutio,  in  his  reply,  anfwers  the  lafl  line  firfl.  The  thought  of 
which,  and  of  the  preceding,  is  taken  from  gaming.  Vll  be  a  candle- 
holder  {fays  Romeo)  and  look  on.  It  is  true,  if  I  could  play  myfelf,  I 
could  never  expeft  a  fairer  chance  than  in  the  company  we  are  going 
to:  but,  alas  !  I  am  done.  I  have  nothing  to  play  with  :  I  have  loft 
my  heart  already.    Mercutio  catcUes  at  the  word  and  quibbles 

with  it,  as  if  Romeo  had  faid,  The  ladles  indeed  are  fair,  but  I  am 
dun,  i.e.  of  a  dark  complexion.  And  fo  replies.  Tut!  dun^  tie 
moufe-,  a  proverbial  exprelTion  of  the  fame  impirt  with  the  French,  La 
zuit  tout  les  chats  font  gris ;  as  much  as  to  fay.  You  need  not  fear,  night 
4  will 
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If  thou  art  dun,  we'll  draw  thee  from  the  mire^ 
Of  this  (fave  reverence)  love,  wherein  thou  ftick'H  ^ 

Up 

will  make  all  your  complexions  alike.  And  becaufe  Romeo  had  in- 
troduced his  obfervations  with, 

I  am  proverb'' d  ivitb  a  grandjire  phrafe^ 
Mercutio  adds  to  his  reply,  the  conjiables  own  ivord :  as  much  as  to 
fay.  If  you  are  for  old  proverbs,  I'll  fit  you  with  one  j  'm  the  conftable's 
oivn  word^  whofe  cuttom  was,  when  he  fummoned  his  watch,  and 
afligned  them  their  feveral  ftations,  to  give  them  what  the  foldiers  call, 
the  ivord.  But  this  night-guard  being  diftinguifhed  for  their  pacific 
character,  the  conftable,  as  an  emblem  of  their  harmlefs  difpofition, 
chofe  that  domeftic  animal  for  his  ivord,  which,  in  time,  might  become 
proverbial.  Warburton. 

^  If  thou  art  dun,  iveUl  draw  thee  from  the  mire'—']  A  proverbial  fay- 
ing ufed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Heywood,  in  his  play  intitled  The  Dutchefs  of 
Suffolk,  A€t  III. 

A  rope  for  Bifhop  Bonner  J  Clunce,  run. 

Call  help,  a  rope,  or  we  are  all  undone  j 

Draw       out  of  the  ditch,'*  Grey, 
Draw  dun  out  of  the  mire,  feems  to  have  been  a  game.    In  an  old 
colle£lion  of  Satyres,  Epigrams,  &c.  I  find  it  enumerated  among  other 
paftimes : 

*<  At  (hove-groate,  venter-point,  or  crofle  and  pile, 

«<  At  leaping  o'er  a  Midfommer  bone-fier, 

«  Or  at  the  drawing  dun  out  of  the  myer,''* 
Dun's  the  moufe  is  a  proverbial  phrafe,  which  I  have  likewlfe  met 
with  frequently  in  the  old  comedies.    So,  in  Entry  Woman  in  her  Hw 
mour^  1609 : 

**  If  ray  hoft  fay  the  word,  the  moufe  (hall  he  dun,** 
It  is  alfo  found  among  Ray's  proverbial  fimilies.   Again,   in  tfce  Two 
Merry  Milkmaids,  1620  :      Why  then,  'tis  done,  and  dun^  the  moufe, 
and  undone  all  the  courtiers." 

Of  this  cant  exprelTion  I  cannot  determine  the  precifc  meaning.  It 
is  ufed  again  in  Weftward  Hoe,  by  Decker  and  Webfter,  1607,  but  ap- 
parently in  a  fenv^  different  from  that  which  Dr.  Warburton  would 
affix  to  it.  Steevens. 

Thefe  paflages  ferve  to  prove  that  Dr.  Warburton's  explanation  is  ill 
founded,  without  tending  to  explain  the  real  fenfe  of  the  phrafe,  or 
Shewing  why  it  fhould  be  the  conJiabW's  own  word.  Mason. 

7  Of  this  ( fave  reverence )  love,  wherein  thou  fticWfi — J  I  have  follow- 
ed the  firft  quarto,  1597,  except  that  it  has  fur-reverence,  indead 
of  fave-reverence.  It  was  only  a  different  mode  of  Spelling  the  fame 
word  J  which  was  derived  from  the  Latin,  jalva  reverentia.  See 
^lount's  Gioflbgraph.  8vo,  1681,  in  v.  fa'tevercnee, 

D  3  So, 
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Up  to  the  ears. — Come,  we  burn  day-light,  ho^. 
Rom,  Nay,  that's  not  To. 
Mer,  I  mean,  fir,  ia  delay 
We  wafte  our  lights  in  vain,  like  lamps  by  day  9. 
Take  our  good  meaning  ;  for  our  judgement  fits 
Five  times  in  that,  ere  once  in  our  five  wits 

Rom, 

So,  in  Maffinger's  Very  Woman  : 
««  The  beaftlieft  man,— 

( Sir. reverence  of  the  company)  a  rank  whore-ma(^er.'* 

Again,  in  the  Puritan,  1607; — *<  ungarter'd,  unbutton'd,  nay,  ^r- 
TSverence,)  untrufs'd.'' 

In  Cymbeline  we  have  the  fame  thing  more  delicately  exprefled  : 
**  Why  fhouid  his  miftrels  not  be  fit  too?  The  rathtTf  fa-vixg  reverence 
of  the  word,  for  'tis  faid  a  woman's  fitnefs  comes  by  fits." 

In  the  Comedy  of  Errors,  Vol.  II.  p.  168,  the  word  is  written  as  in 
the  fifftcopy  of  this  play,  and  isufed  in  the  fame  fenfe:  fuchaone 
as  a  man  may  not  fpeak  of,  without  he  fay  Jir-reverence," — And  in 
Much  ado  about  Korhingy  it  occurs  as  now  printed  in  the  text:  **  I 
think  you  uill  have  me  fay  ffa-ve  re-verence)  a  hufband.'' 

The  printer  of  the  quarto,  1599,  exhibited  the  line  thus  unintelligi- 
bly: 

Or,  izve you  reverence,  love— 
which  was  followed  by  the  next  quarto,  of  1609,  and  by  the  folio  with 
a  flight  variation.  The  editor  of  the  folio,  whenever  he  found  an 
crior  in  a  later  quarto,  feems  to  have  corredled  it  by  caprice,  with- 
out examining  the  preceding  copy.  He  reads, — Or,  {z\'tytur  reverence, 
&c.  Malone. 

^  — ive  burn  day-light,  hoJ]  To  burn  day-light,  is  a  proverbial  ex- 
prefllon,  ufed  when  candles,  &c.  are  lighted  in  the  day-time.  Steev» 
See  Vol.  I.  p.  221,  n.  6.  Malone. 

9  ^Hke  lampi  by  day.]  Lamps  is  the  reading  of  the  oldeft  quarto. 
The  folio  and  fublequent  quartos  read — Ughti  lights  by  day*  Steevens. 

'         -for  our  judgment  fits 

Five  titr.es  in  that,  ere  once  in  our  five  ivits.']  The  quarto  1599* 
and  the  folio,  iiave— our  fine  wits.  Shakfpeare  is  on  all  occafions  lo 
fond  of  antithcfis,  that  1  have  no  doubt  he  wrote  f've,  not  fine.  The 
error  has  happened  fo  often  in  thefe  plays,  and  the  emendation  is  fo 
Itrongly  corrirmed  by  comparing  thet'e  lines  as  exhibited  in  the  enlarged 
copy  of  this  play,  with  the  pafiage  as  it  ftood  originally,  that  I  have 
not  hefitared  to  give  the  reading  which  I  propofed  fome  time  ago,  a 
place  in  the  text  > 

The  fame  rniftake  has  happened  in  A  Midjummer-Niftht^s  Dream, 
Vol,  II.  p.  512,  where  we  find  in  all  the  old  copies — "  of  thefe  fine  the 
fenfe,"  inllead  of  thefe fi-ve.''  Again,  in  AT.  Her.rj  VL  P.  I.  Vol. VI. 
p.  5  :  *<  Deckd  with  fins  fiower-de-luces,"  inftead  of — "  fiiCy"  6cc.  In 
ConoiaKuS)  {(tzY  g\,  VJI.  p.293,  n,  2.)  the  only  authcncick  ancient  copy 

has 
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Rom,  And  we  mean  well,  in  going  to  this  mafk  ; 
3ut  *tis  no  wit  to  go. 
Mer,  Why,  may  one  afk  ? 
Rom,  I  dreamt  a  dream  to-night. 
Mer,  And  fo  did  I. 
Jiom,  Well,  what  was  yours  ? 
Mer,  That  dreamers  often  lie. 

Rom,  In  bed,  afleep,  while  they  do  dream  things 
true. 

Mer,  O,  then*,  I  fee,  queen  Mab  hath  been  with  you. 
She  is  the  fairies*  midwife  ^ ;  and  fhe  comes 

In 

h^s— "  t\itfi've  ftralns  of  honour,"  for  the  fine  ftrains  of  honour." 
Indeed  in  the  writing  of  Shakfpeare's  age,  the  u  and  n  were  formed 
exaftly  in  the  fame  manner :  we  are  not  to  wonder  therefore  that  igno- 
rant tranfcribers  ihould  have  confounded  them.  In  the  modern  editions 
thefe  errors  have  all  been  properly  amended.— See  alfo  on  the  fame 
point,  Vol.  I.  p.  292,  n.  §  j  Vol.  IV.  p.  252,  n.  gj  and  Vol.  VIII. 
p.  84,  n.  8. 

Shakfpeare  has  again  mentioned  the  five  ivlts  in  Much  ado  about 
Nothing,  (fee  Vol.  II.  p.  210,  n.  4.)  in  K.  Lear,  and  in  one  of  his 
Ibnnets.  Again,  in  the  play  before  us  :  Thou  haft  more  of  the  wild- 
goofe  in  one  of  thy  ivits,  than,  I  am,  fuie  I  have  in  my  whole  five,*' 
Mercutio  is  here  alfo  the  fpeaker. 

In  the  firft  quarto  the  line  ftands  thus : 

Three  times  in  that,  ere  once  in  our  right  wits.'* 
When  the  poet  altered  *^  three  t'lmts'*  to  *'five  times,"  he,  without 
doubt,  for  the  fake  of  the  jingle,  difcarded  the  word  right,  and  fubfti- 
tu ted in  its  place.    The  alteration,  indeed,  feems  to  have  been 
made  merely  to  obtain  the  antithefis. 

Notwithftanding  all  thefe  concurring  circumftances,  Mr.  Steevens, 
thinks  may  be  the  true  reading,  becaufe  they  would  whip  me 
with  their  fine  wits,''*  occurs  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windjor, 

Malone. 

^  0,  then,  &c.]  In  the  quarto  1597,  after  the  firft  line  of  Mercu- 
tio's  fpeech,  Romeo  fays,  Slueen  Mab,  'what''s  [he  f  and  the  printer,  by  ^ 
blunder,  has  given  all  the  reft  of  the  fpeech  to  the  fame  charafter. 

Steevens. 

3  — 7 Jtey  queen  Mab  hath  been  luith you, 

;i  r/je  fairies' midwife  ;]  The  fairies*  midivife  6.oe%  not  mean 
the  midwife  to  the  fairies,  but  that  Ihe  was  the  perfon  among  the  fai- 
ries, whofe  department  it  was  to  deliver  the  fancies  of  fleeping  men 
of  their  dreams,  thofe  children  cf  an  idle  brain.  When  we  fay  the 
king's  judges,  we  do  not  mean  perfons  who  are  to  judge  the  king,  but 
pejrfo^s  appointed  by  him  to  judge  his  fubjeits,  Steeveks. 

D  4  I  apprehen^^ 
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In  lhape  no  bigger  than  an  agat-flone 

On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman*. 

Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies' 

Athwart  men's  nofes  as  they  lie  alleep: 

Her  waggon- fpokes  made  of  long  fpinners'  legs ; 

The 

I  apprehend,  and  with  no  violence  of  Interpretatidn,  that  by  "  the  fai- 
ries'midwife,"  the  poet  means,  tbe  midiv'ife  among  the  fairiesi  becaufe 
n  was  her  peculiar  employment  to  fteal  the  new-born  babe  in  the  night, 
and  to  leave  another  in  its  place.  The  poet  here  ufes  hex  general  ap- 
pellation, and  charader,  which  yet  has  fo  far  a  proper  reference  to  the 
prefent  train  of  fi€lion,  as  that  her  illufions  were  pradifed  on  perfons 
in  bed  or  afieep  ;  for  (he  not  only  haunted  women  in  childbed,  but 
was  likewife  the  incubus  or  nightmare  ;  Shakfpeare,  by  employing  her 
here,  alludes  at  large  to  her  midnight  pranks  performed  on  fleepers  j 
but  denominates  her  from  the  moft  notorious  one,  of  her  perfonating 
the  drowfy  midwife,  who  was  infenfibly  carried  away  into  fome  diftant 
water,  and  fubftituting  a  new  birth  in  the  bed  or  cradle.  It  would 
dear  the  appellation  to  read  the  fairy  m'divife. — The  poet  avails  him- 
felf  of  Mab's  appropriate  province,  by  giving  her  this  nocturnal  agency. 

T.  Warton. 

4-  On  the  fort-finger  of  an  ald(rrr,an^'\  The  quarto,  1 597,  reads,  of  a 
hurgomajhr.  The  alteration  was  probably  made  by  the  poethimfelf, 
as  we  find  it  in  the  fucceeding  copy,  1599  :  but  in  order  to  familiarize 
the  i(iea,  he  has  diminifned  its  propriety.  In  the  pidlures  of  burgO" 
inafien,  the  ring  is  generally  placed  on  the  fore-finger  j  and  from  a 
paiiage  in  Tbs  frfi  Fart  of  Henry  jr.  we  may  fuppofe  the  citizens  in 
Shakfpeare's  time  to  have  worn  this  ornament  on  the  thumb.  So  again, 
Glapthorne,  inhh  comtdy  ci  Wit  in  a  Conjlab'e,  1639:  **  —and  an 
alderman,  as  I  may  fay  to  you,  he  has  no  more  wit  than  the  reft  o'  the 
bench}  and  that  lies  in  his  rZ^aw^Wn^."  Steevens. 

5  — s/"  atomies — ]  y^/c;;y?  is  no  more  than  an  obfolete  fubftitute  for 
atom.    So,  in  Hey  wood's  Brazen  Agty  161 3  : 
♦*  ril  tear  thy  limbs  into  more  atcmies 
*'  Than  in  the  fummer  play  before  the  fun." 
In  Drayton's  Nimphidia  there  is  likewife  a  defcrlption  of  Queen 
jMab's  chariot : 

**  Four  nimble  gnats  the  horfes  ivere, 
"  Their  barr.rjfcs  of  gofjamere, 
F/y  cranion,  her  charioteer, 
'*  Upombe  ccach-lox  getting  : 
*<  Her  chariot  ff  a  fnail's  finepell, 
"  Which  for  the  c:>lourt  'did  excel!, 
**  7he  fair  ^ueen  Mab  bccomirg  well, 
**  iS'o  li'vcly  ivas  tbelimr.irg  : 
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The  cover,  of  the  wings  of  graflioppers  ; 

The  traces,  of  the  fmalleft  fpider's  web  ; 

The  collars,  of  the  moonlhine's  watry  beams : 

Her  whip,  of  cricket's  bone  ;  the  lalh,  of  film  : 

Her  waggoner,  a  fmall  grey-coated  gnat. 

Not  half  fo  big  as  a  round  little  worm 

Prick'd  from  the  lazy  finger  of  a  maid  : 

Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut. 

Made  by  the  joiner  {'quirrel,  or  old  grub, 

Time  out  of  mind  the  fairies'  coach-makers. 

And  in  this  ftate  (he  gallops  night  by  night 

Through  lovers'  brains,  and  then  they  dream  of  love ^: 

On  courtiers'  knees,  that  dream  on  court'fies  ftraight : 

O'er  lawyer's  fingers,  who  ftraight  dream  on  fees : 

O'er  ladies'  lips,  who  ftraight  on  kiffes  dream  $ 

Which  oft  the  angry  Mab  with  blifters  plagues, 

Becaufe  their  breaths  with  fweet-meats  *  tainted  are. 

Sometime  Ihe  gallops  o'er  a  courtier's  nofe. 

And  then  dreams  he  of  fmelling  out  a  fuit** : 

And 

The  feat  i  the  foft  wool  of  the  bee, 
<*  'The  cover  (gallantly  to  fee) 
The  iving  of  a  py'd  butter  fee, 
/  tron),  ^tivasfmpk  trimming  : 
**  The  wheels  Campos' d  of  cricket^ s  hones f 
<*  And  daintily  made  for  the  nonce, 
<*  For  fear  of  rattling  on  the  fiones, 

*<  fVith  thifile-doiun  they  Jhod it.'*  Steevens. 
Drayton's  Nimphidia  was  written  feveral  years  after  this  tragedy. 
See  Vol.  II.  p.  460,  n.  7.  Malone. 

*  — ivith  fweet-meats — ]  i»  e.  kifling-comfits.     Thefe  artificial 
aids  to  perfume  the  breath,  are  mentioned  by  Falftaff  in  the  laft  zd  of 
the  Merry  JVives  of  JVindfor,  Malone. 
6  Sometime fhe  gallops  o'er  a  courtier'' s  nofe. 

And  then  dreams  he  of  fmelling  out  a  fult:]  Dr.  Warburton  has 
juftly  obferved,  that  in  Shakfpeare's  time  "  a  court-folicitation  was 
called  fimply  a  fuit,  and  a  procefs,  a  fuit  at  laiv,  to  diftinguifh  it  from 
the  other.  *  The  king  (fays  an  anonymous  contemporary  writer  of 
the  life  of  Sir  William  Cecil,)  called  him  (Sir  William  Cecil,)  and 
after  long  talk  with  him,  being  much  delighted  with  his  anfwers, 
wirtied  his  father  to  find  [i.  e.  to  fmell  out']  a  fuit  for  him.  Where- 
upon he  became  fuitor  for  the  reverfion  of  the  cufios  brevium  office  iji 
the  Common  Pleas }  whioh  the  king  willingly  granted,  it  being  the 
firft  fuit  he  had  in  his  life.' 
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And  fometimes  comes  fhe  with  a  tithe-pig's  tail. 
Tickling  a  parfon's  nofc  as  *a  lies  afleep. 
Then  dreams  he  of  another  benefice : 
Sometime  fhe  driveth  o'er  a  foldier's  neck. 
And  then  dreams  he  of  cutting  foreign  throats. 
Of  breaches,  ainbufcadoes,  Spanilh  blades 

Of 


As  almoft  every  book  of  that  age  furni/lies  proofs  of  what  Dr.  War- 
"burton  has  oblerved,  I  fhall  add  but  one  other  inftance,  from  Decker's 
Guls  Horrehooke,  160^  i  If  you  be  a  courtier^  difcourfe  of  the  ob- 
taining of /i/zVi.'' 

To  avoid  the  repetition  of  the  word  courtiers  in  this  fpeech,  Mr. 
Tyrrwhitt  propofed  to  read— O'er  counties^  knees,  i.  e,  the  knees  of 
counts  J  for  in  old  language  county  fignified  a  nobleman.  So,  as  he 
obferves,  in  Holinflied,  p.  1150,  the  Cot/n/i?  Egmond,"  and  in  the 
Burleigh  papers,  I.  p.  7,  The  CToan/i^  Palatine,  Lowys."  Paris,  he 
adds,  who,  in  one  place  is  called  earl,  is  moll  commonly  ftyled  the 
«a»{y  in  this  play.  See  alfo  Vol.  I.  p.  270,  n.  8j  Vol.  HI.  p.  13, 
ji,  5  J  and  p.  431,  n.  •.  He,  however,  candidly  acknowledges  that 
**  the  repetition  of  iht  courtier,  which  offends  us  in  this  paflage,  may  be 
owing  to  the  players  having  jumbled  together  the  varieties  of  fevera^ 
editions,  as  they  certainly  have  done  in  other  parts  of  the  play.'' 

\n  \.\\t  prejent  inftance  I  think  it  is  more  probable  that  the  repe- 
tition arofe  from  the  caufe  afiigned  by  Mr.  Steevens.    Ma  lone. 

This  fpeech  at  different  times  received  much  alteration  and  improve 
inent.    The  part  of  it  in  queftion,  ftands  thus  in  the  quarto,  1597; 
And  in  this  fort  /he  gallops  up  and  down 
Through  lovers  braines,  and  then  they  dream  of  love  : 
O'er  courtiers  knees,  who  ftrait  on  curfies  dream  ; 
O'er  ladies  lips,  who  dream  on  kifles  ftrait  j 
W  hich  oft  the  angrie  Mab  with  blifters  plagues, 
Becaufe  their  breaths  with  fweetmeats  tainted  are. 
Sometimes  rtie  gallops  o'er  a  lawyer's  lap, 
And  then  drcames  he  of  fmelling  out  a  fuit  : 
And  fometimes  comes  fhe  with  a  tithe-pig's  taile. 
Tickling  a  parfon's  nofe  that  lies  afleepe. 
And  then  dreames  he  of  another  benefice. 
Sometimes  (he  gallops  o'er  a  fouldier's  ncfe, 
And  then  dreames  he  of  cutti:jg  forrair.e  throats^ 
Of  breaches,  ambufcadoes,  countermines. 
Of  healths  five  fadome  decpe,  &c. 
Shakfueare,  as  1  obfervcd  before,  did  not  always  attend  to  the  proprlery 
of  his  own  alterations.  Steevens. 

7  — S^anijh  b.'aJes,]  A  U  o:d  is  called  a  tolcdo,  from  the  excellence 
pf  the  Toletan  fteel.    So  Grotius ; 

Cladiut 
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Of  healths  five  fathom  deep  * ;  and  then  anon 
Drums  in  his  ear  ;  at  which  he  ftarts,  and  wakes ; 
And,  being  thus  frighted,  fwears  a  prayer  or  two. 
And  fleeps  again.    This  is  that  very  Mab, 
That  plats  the  manes  of  horfes  in  the  night ; 
And  bakes  the  elf-locks  ^  in  foul  fluttilh  hairs. 
Which,  once  untangled,  much  misfortune  bodes.' 
This  is  the  hag,  when  maids  lie  on  their  backs 
That  preffes  them,  and  learns  them  firll  to  bear. 
Making  them  women  of  good  carriage. 
This  is  Ihe — 

Rom,  Peace,  peace,  Mercutio,  peace; 
Thou  talk'ft  of  nothing. 

Mer.  True,  I  talk  of  dreams  r 
Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain, 

Gladhs  Toletanus* 
««  Unda  Tag!  non  eft  uno  celebranda  metallo ; 

Utilis  in  cives  eft  ibi  lamna  fuos.''  Johnson. 
The  quarto,  i  597,  inftead  of  Spanijb  blades,  reads  countermines.  St  EE  v. 

In  the  paflage  quoted  from  Grotius,  alio  has  been  conftantly  printed 
inftead  of  uno,  which  makes  it  nonfenfe ;  the  whole  point  of  the  couplet 
depending  on  that  word.  I  have  corredled  it  from  the  original.  Malone. 

*  Of  healths  Jive  fathom  deep  }]  So,  in  Wefttvard  Hoe,  by  Decker  and 
Webfter,  1607  :  "  —troth,  fir,  my  mafter  and  fir  Goflin  are  guzzling  j 
they  are  dabbling  together_/arAow  deep.  The  knight  has  drunk  fo  much 
health  to  the  gentleman  yonder,  on  his  knees,  that  he  hath  almoft  loft 
the  ufe  of  his  legs."  Malone. 

9  And  hakes  the  elf  locks.  See. ^  This  was  a  common  fuperftition  ; 
and  feems  to  have  had  its  rife  from  the  horrid  difeafe  called  the  Plica 
Polonica.  Warburton. 

So,  in  Heywood's  Iron  Age,  163a: 

And  when  I  fhook  thefe  locks,  now  knotted  all, 
*<  As  ^aytVin  blood," — ,  Malone. 
'  "^hen  maids,  &c.]  So,  in  Dvzytoii's  Nimphidia  : 
**  And  Mab,  his  merry  queen,  by  night 
**  Befirides  young  folks  that  lie  upright, 
(In  elder  times  the  mare  that  hight ) 
Which  plagues  them  out  of  meafure.''* 
So,  in  Gervafe  of  Tilbury,  Dec.  i.e.  17.  *'  Vidimus  quofdam  daemones 
tanto  zelo  mulieres  amare,  quod  ad  inaudita  prorumpunt  ludibria,  et 
cum  ad  concubitum  earum  accedunt,  mird  mole  eas  oppr'munt,  nec  ab 
aliis  videntur.'*  Anonymus. 
•^of  ^ooJ  carriage.]  So,  in  Lovers  Labour  sLoJ},        I.  fc.  ii. 

— let  them  be  men  of  good  repute  and  carriage.'''' 
Moth,  Sampfon,  mafter  J  he  was  a  man  of  good  carriage^  great 
carriage-,  for  he  f^imV.'/ the  town-gates,"  &c,  Steevens. 

Begot 
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Begot  of  nothing  but  vain  fantaly ; 
Which  is  as  thin  of  fubftance  as  the  air ; 
And  more  inconftant  than  the  wind,  who  wooes 
Even  now  the  frozen  bofom  of  the  north. 
And,  being  anger'd,  puffs  away  from  thence  % 
Turning  his  face  *  to  the  dew-dropping  fouth. 

Ben.  This  wind,  you  talk  of,  blows  us  from  ourfelves ; 
Supper  is  done,  and  we  {hall  come  too  late. 

Ro7n.  I  fear,  too  early  :  for  my  mind  mifgives. 
Some  confequence,  yet  hanging  in  the  ftars. 
Shall  bitterly  begin  his  fearful  date 
With  this  night's  revels ;  and  expire  the  term 
Of  a  defpifed  life^,  clos'd  in  my  breaft, 
Ey  fome  vile  forfeit  of  untimely  death : 
But  He,  that  hath  the  fteerage  of  my  courfe, 
Dired  my  fail  ^ ! — On,  lufty  gentlemen. 

Ben,  Strike,  drum  ^ .  [Exeunf* 

SCENE  V«. 

J  Hall  in  Capulet*s  Houfe, 
Mujicians  ^jaiting.    Enter  Servants. 
1.  Ser-v,  Where's  Potpan,  that  he  helps  not  to  take 
away  ?  he  fhift  a  trencher  ^  1  he  fcrape  a  trencher ! 

2.  Ser'v, 

* — from  thencfy]  The  quarto,  1597,  reads  :— in  hafte.  Srr  evens, 
*— ibz5  face — ]  So  the  quarto,  1597.  The  other  ancient  copies  have 

fide.     M  A  L  O  N  E  . 

3  ^and  expire  the  term 

Of  a  defpifed  lifey]  So,  in  the  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 
*'  An  expir'd  dace,  cancell'd  ere  well  begun.'* 
See  Vol.  X.  p.  87,  n.  8.  Malone. 

4  D  'lreB  my  fail !]  I  have  reftored  this  reading  from  the  elder  quarto, 
as  being  iT^ore  congruous  to  the  metaphor  in  the  preceding  line.  Suit 
is  the  reading  of  the  folio.    St  sevens. 

Suit  is  the  corrupt  reading  of  the  quarto  1599,  from  which  it  got 
Into  all  the  fabfequent copies.  Malone. 

5  Strikey  drum.  J  Here  the  folio  adds;  Tbey  march  about  the  ftoge,  and 
ferving  mm  come  forth  ivitb  their  napkins.  Steevens. 

^  This  fcene  is  added  fince  the  firft  copy.  Steevens. 

7  —i)«^//>  ^  trencher  !]  Trenchers  were  ftill  ufed  by  perfons  of 
good  fafhion  in  our  author's  time.  In  the  houfhold.book  of  the  earls  of 
Northumberland,  compiled  at  the  beginning  of  the  fame  century,  it  ap- 
pears that  they  were  common  to  the  tables  of  the  firft  nobiliiy.  PzRcy. 

They 
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2.  Serv,  When  good  manners  lhall  lie  all  in  one  or 
two  men's  hands,  and  they  unwalli'd  too,  'tis  a  foul 
thing. 

1,  Ser"v.  Away  with  the  joint-flools,  remove  the  court- 
cupboard  ^,  look  to  the  plate : — good  thou,  fave  me  a, 
piece  of  march-pane  ^  ;  and,  as  thou  lovefl  me,  let  the 

porter 

They  were  common  even  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  See  Vol.  I.  p.  54, 
n,  3.  Malone. 

They  continued  common  much  longer  in  many  public  focieties,  par- 
ticularly in  colleges  and  inns  of  court  j  and  are  ftill  retained  at  Lin- 
coln's-Inn.  Nichols. 

On  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  in  the  year  1554,  is  the 
following  entry  :  "Item,pay'd  for  x  dofyn  of  trenchers,  xxid.  Steev. 

8  — court-cupboard,']  I  am  not  very  certain  that  I  know  the  exa£t 
fignification  of  court-cupboard.  Perhaps  it  is  what  we  call  at  prefent 
the  Jf de-board.  It  is  how^ever  frequently  mentioned  in  the  old  plays  j 
So,  in  a  Humorous  Day^s  Mirth,  1599  :  "  — fhadow  thefe  tables  with 
their  white  veils,  and  accompli/h  the  courtmcupbcard."  Again,  in  thd 
Roaring  Girl,  i6ii:  "  Place  that  in  iht  court-cupboard.''''  Again,  in 
Chapman's  M^jy-Z)^2}',  1611:  Court-cupboards  planted  with  flag- 
gons,  cans,  cups,  beakers,"  &c. 

Two  of  thefe  court-cupboards  are  Hill  in  Stationers'  Hall.  Stf.ev. 

By  remove  the  court. cupboard,"  the  fpeaker  means,  I  think,  re- 
move the  flaggons,  cups,  ewers,  &c.  contained  in  it. — A  court-cup" 
board  was  not  ftridlly  what  we  now  call  a  fide-hoard,  but  a  recefs  fitted 
up  with  flislves  to  contain  plate,  &c.  for  the  ufe  of  the  table.  It  was 
afterwards  called  a  bufftt,  and  continued  to  be  ufed  to  the  time  of  Pope  s 
"  The  rich  buffet  well  colour'd  ferpents  grace, 
And  gaping  Tritons  fpew  to  wafh  your  face." 

The  Jide-board  was,  I  apprehend,  introduced  in  the  prefent  century, 

Malone. 

The  ufe  which  to  this  day  is  made  of  thofe  cupboards  is  exaftly  de- 
fcribed  in  the  abcve-quoted  line  of  Chapman  ;  to  difplay  at  public 
feftivals  the  JIaggcr.s,  cans,  cups,  beakers^  and  other  antique  filver 
veOels  of  the  company,  fome  of  which  (with  the  names  of  the  donors 
infcribed  on  them)  are  remarkably  large,  Nichols. 

9  Save  me  a  piece  cf  m^rch-pane ;']  March-pane  was  a  confedlion 
made  of  piftacho-nuts,  almonds,  and  fugar,  &c.  and  in  high  efteem  in 
Shakfpeate's  time  }  as  appears  from  the  account  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
entertainment  in  Cambridge.  Itisfaid  that  the  univerfity  prefented 
Sir  William  Cecil,  their  chancellor,  with  two  pair  of  gloves,  z  march- 
pane, and  two  fugar-loaves.    Peck's  Defderata  Curiofa,  Vol.  II.  p.  29, 

Grey, 

March  pane  was  a  kind  of  fweet  bread  or  bifcuit:  called  by  fome  al- 
mond-cake. Ilermolaus  Barbarus  terms  it  mazapanis,  vulgarly  Mar-. 
tius panis,  C.  marcepain  and  maffepan, \l,  marzapane,  H.  il  macatan,  B. 

murcepeyr. 
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porter  let  in  Sufan  Grindftone,  and  Nell. — Antony  I  and 
Potpan ! 

2.  Ser'v.  Ay,  boy;  ready. 

1.  Ser'v.  You  are  look'd  for,  and  call'd  for,  afk'd  for, 
and  fought  for,  in  the  great  chamber. 

2.  Sernj,  We  cannot  be  here  and  there  too. — Cheerly, 
boys ;  be  brifk  a  while,  and  the  longer  liver  take  all. 

\They  retire  behind. 
Enter  Capulet,  l^c.  n,vith  the  Guefisy  and  the  Majkers, 
I,  Cap,  Welcome,  gentlemen  I  ladies,  that  have  their 
tees  * 

Unplagu'd  with  corns,  will  have  a  bout  with  you  :— 

Ah  ha,  my  miftreffes  !  which  of  you  all 

Will  now  deny  to  dance?  fhe  that  makes  dainty,  (he, 

I'll  fwear,  liath  corns ;  Am  I  come  near  you  now  ? 

You  are  welcome,  gentlemen!  I  have  feen  the  day. 

That  I  have  worn  a  vifor  ;  and  could  tell 

A  whifpering  tale  in  a  fair  lady's  ear. 

Such  as  would  pleafe  ; — 'tis  gone,  'tis  gone,  *tls  gone  : 

You  are  welcome,  gentlemen  * ! — Come,  muficians,play. 

A  hall !  a  hall*  !  give  room,  and  foot  it,  girls. 

\^Mufick  plays y  and  they  dance. 
More 

narcepeyry  1.  e.  rrajfa  f>ura.  But,  as  few  underftood  the  meaning  of 
this  term,  it  begun  to  be  generally  though  corruptly  called  majfe^eyn^ 
marcepeyriy  martfepeyn  \  and  in  confequcnce  of  this  midakc  ot  theirs, 
it  foon  took  the  name  of  martius  panis.,  an  appellation  transferred  af- 
terwards into  other  languages.    See  Junius.  Hawkins. 

Marcb'pane  was  a  conftant  article  in  the  deferts  of  our  anccftors.  So, 
in  Acolajiusy  a  comedy,  1540 :  —feeing  that  the  iflue  of  the  table, 
fruits  and  cheefe,  or  wafers,  hypocras,  and  mcrchpaneiy  or  corafytures, 
be  brought  in."    See  Dugdale's  Orig.  Jurld.  p.  133. 

In  the  year  1560,  I  find  the  following  entry  on  the  books  of  the  Sta- 
tioners'Company  :  "  Item,  payd  for  ix  marfhc poyr.es,  xxvi.  s.  viii.  d. 

St  E  EVENS, 

*  — their  toes — ]  Thus  all  the  ancient  copies.  The  modern  editors, 

following  Mr.  Pope,  read,  with  more  delicacy,  their  fee:  An  editor 

by  fuch  capricious  alerations  deprives  the  reader  of  the  mans  ofjudg- 
ing  of  the  manners  of  different  ages  ;  for  the  word  employed  in  the  text 
undoubtedly  did  not  appear  indelicate  to  the  audiences  of  Shakfpeare's 
time,  though  perhaps  it  would  not  be  endured  at  this  day.  Malone. 

*  You  are  toelcomey  gtntlemen  .']  Thefe  two  lines,  omitted  by  the  mo- 
dern editors,  I  have  replaced  from  the  folio.  Johnson. 

''■  A  hall }  a  ball !]  Such  is  the  old  reading,  and  the  true  one, 

though 
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More  light,  ye  knaves ;  and  turn  the  tables  up. 
And  quench  the  fire,  the  room  is  grown  too  hot.— 
Ah,  firrah,  this  unlook'd-for  fport  comes  well. 
Nay,  fit,  nay,  fit,  good  coufin  Capulet  ^  ; 
For  you  and  I  are  paft  our  dancing  days  * : 
How  long  is't  now,  fince  laft  yourfelf  and  I 
Were  in  a  mafk  ? 
2.  Cap,  By'rlady,  thirty  years. 

I,  Cap,  What,  man!  'tis  not  fo  much,  'tis  notlg 
much: 

*Tis  fince  the  nuptial  of  Lucentio, 

Come  penticoft  as  quickly  as  it  will. 

Some  ^ve  and  twenty  years ;  and  then  we  mafk'd. 

though  the  modern  editors  read,  A  ball !  a  ball!  The  former  excla- 
mation occurs  frequently  in  the  old  comsdies,  and  fignifies,  make  room^ 
So,  in  the  comedy  of  Docior  DodypoUf  1600: 

*'  Room!  room!  a  hall !  ahall!'^ 
Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Tale  of  a  Tub : 
«  Then  cry,  a  hall!  a  hall!'* 
and  numberlefs  other  paflages.    Ste evens. 

3  — good  coujin  Capulet, 1  Th\s  coujin  Cz^ulet  is  urklc  in  the  paper 
of  invitation  ;  but  as  Capulet  is  defcribed  as  old,  coufin  is  probably  the 
right  word  in  both  places.  I  know  not  how  Capulet  and  his  lady 
might  agree,  their  ages  were  very  difproportionate ;  he  has  been  paft 
mafking  for  thirty  years,  and  her  age,  as  fhe  tells  Juliet,  is  but  eight 
and  twenty.  Johnson. 

Shakfpeare  and  other  contempory  writers  ufe  the  word  coufn  to  de- 
note any  collateral  relation,  of  whatever  degiee,  and  fometiiAes  evea 
to  denote  thofe  of  lineal  defcent. 

The  king  calls  Hamlet  frequently  his  coufin,  though  his  nephew  and 
flep-fon  : 

"  But  now,  my  coujin  Hamlet,  and  my  fon." 
Richard  III.  during  a  whole  Icene  calls  his  nephew  York,  couJin  ;  who 
in  his  anfwer  conftantly  calls  him  uncle.  And  the  old  Dutchefs  of  York 
in  the  fame  play  calls  her  grandfon,  coulin. 

"  Why,  my  young  coufin,  it  is  good  to  grow. 

Terk.  Grandonty  one  night,  as  he  did  fit  at  fupper/*  &c» 
In  this  very  play  Lady  Capulet  fays, 

*'  Tybalt,  my  coujin^  O,  my  brother's  child  !'* 
and  in  Fletcher's  Woman  Pleajedy  Sylvio  ftyles  Rhodope  at  one  time 
his  aunty  at  others  his  coujitji  to  the  great  annoyance  of  Mr,  Sympfon, 
the  editor.  Mason. 

See  alfo  Vol.  VI.  p.  504,  n.  4.    Ma  lone. 

+  — our  dancing  days Thus  the  folio  :  the  quarto  reads,  our  Jland» 
frf£  dzys,  STElvjeiiS, 

2.  Cap, 
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2.  Cap,  'Tis  more,  'tis  more  :  his  fon  is  elder,  fir  j 
His  fon  is  thirty. 

I.  Cap,  Will  you  tell  me  that  ^  ? 
His  fon  was  but  a  ward  two  years  ago. 

Rom.  Wliat  lady's  that,  which  doth  enrich  the  hand 
Of  yonder  knight  ^? 

SeriJ,  I  know  not,  fir. 

Rom,  O,  fhe  doth  teach  the  torches  to  burn  bright ! 
It  feems  (he  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night  ' 
Like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  Ethiop's  ear^ : 
Beauty  too  rich  for  ufe,  for  earth  too  dear  ! 
So  fliews  a  fnowy  dove  trooping  with  crows. 
As  yonder  lady  o'er  her  fellows  (hows. 
The  meafure  done,  I'll  watch  her  place  of  ftand. 
And,  touching  hers,  make  happy  my  rude  hand. 
Did  my  heart  love  till  now  ?  fbrfwear  it,  fight ! 
For  I  ne'er  faw  true  beauty  till  this  night  ^. 

5  Will  you  tell  me,  &c.]  This  fpeech  ftands  thus  in  the  firft  copy: 
W  ill  vou  tell  me  chat  ?  it  cannot  be  fo  : 
His  fon  was  but  a  ward  three  years  ago ; 
Good  youths  i'faith  ! — Oh,  youth's  a  jolly  thing  !" 
There  are  many  trifling  variations  in  almoft  every  fpeech  of  this  play  j 
but  when  they  are  of  little  confequcnce  I  have  forborne  to  encumber 
the  page  by  the  infertion  of  them.    The  laft,  however,  of  theie  three 
lines  is  natural,  and  worth  preferving.  Steevens. 
^  JVbat  lady''s  that^  ivbicb  doth  enrich  the  hard 

Of  yonder  knight  ?]  Here  is  another  proof  that  our  authour  had  the 
poem,  and  not  Painter's  Novel,  in  his  mind.  In  the  novel  we  are 
told,  "  A  certain  lord  of  that  troupe  took  Juliet  by  the  hand  to  dance.'* 
In  the  poem  of  Rcmeus  znd  juJief,  as  in  the  play,  her  partner  is  a 
kr.igbt : 

<*  With  torch  in  hand  a  comely  kn'igbt  did  fetch  her  forth  to 
dance."  Malone. 
7  — upon  the  cheek  of  night — J  Shakfpeare  has  the  fame  thought  in 
his  27th  fonnet : 

*^  Which,  like  a  jewel  hung  in  ghaftly  night, 

Makes  black  night  beauteous,  and  her  old  face  new," 

Steevens. 

s  Like  a  rich  jeivel  in  an  Etbiop^s  ear ;]  So,  in  LUyi  Eupbucs : 
A  fair  pearl  in  a  Morian's  ear."    T.  H.  W. 

9  For  I  ne'er  fazu  true  beauty  till  this  night.}  Thus  K.  Henry  VJII, 
**         o  beauty, 

Till  now  I  never  knew  thee !'*  Stievzns. 

Tyi. 
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Tyb,  This,  by  his  voice,  ftiould  be  a  Montague : — 
Fetch  me  my  rapier,  boy  : — What !  dares  the  flave 
Come  hither,  cover'd  with  an  antick  face. 
To  fleer  and  fcorn  at  our  folemnity  ? 
Now,  by  the  Hock  and  honour  of  my  kin. 
To  ftrike  him  dead  I  hold  it  not  a  fin. 

uCap,  Why,  how  now,  kinfmanr  wherefore  ftorm 
you  fo  ? 

Tyh,  Uncle,  this  is  a  Montague,  our  foe  ; 
A  villain,  that  is  hither  come  in  fpight. 
To  fcorn  at  our  folemnity  this  night, 

I  .  Cap,  Young  Romeo  is't  ? 

^yb»  *Tis  he,  that  villain  Romeo; 

I.  Cap.  Content  thee,  gentle  coz,  let  him  alone,; 
He  bears  him  like  a  portly  gentleman  ; 
And,  to  fay  truth,  Verona  brags  of  him; 
To  be  a  virtuous  and  well-govern'd  youth  i 
J  would  not  for  the  wealth  of  all  this  town. 
Here  in  my  houfe^  do  him  difparagement : 
Therefore  be  patient,  take  no  note  of  him. 
It  is  my  will ;  the  which  if  thou  refpedt. 
Shew  a  fair  prefence,  and  put  off  thefe  frowns^ 
An  ill-befeeming  femblance  for  a  feaft. 

Tyb,  It  fits,  when  fuch  a  villain  is  a  gueft ; 
I'll  not  endure  him. 

I .  Cap.  He  lhall  be  eiidur'd ; 
What,  goodman  boy  ! — I  fay,  he  fliall ; — Go  to  i-^ 
Am  I  the  mafter  here,  or  you  ?  go  to. 
You'll  not  endure  him!-— God  (hall  mend  my  foul— 
You'll  niake  a  mutiny  among  my  guefts  1 
You  will  fet  cock-a-hoop  I  you'll  be  the  man  I 

Tyb,  Why,  uncle,  'tis  a  Ihame, 

1.  Cap,  Go  to,  go  to. 
You  are  a  fancy  boy  : — 1$\  fo,  indeed  ?— 
This  trick  may  chance  to  fcathe  you*  ; — I  know  what. 
You  mull  contrary  me  *  1  marry,  'tis  time — 

WeJl 

'  To  fcathe  yo«  }]  i.  e.  to  do  you  an  Injury.  Steevens, 
See  Vol.  Vi.  p.  485,  n.  3.  Malone. 

»  Tou  muji  contrary  me  /]  The  ufe  of  this  verb  is  common  to  our  ol<! 
Vol.  IX.  E  writer*. 
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Well  faid,  my  hearts :— You  are  a  princox;  go':— 
Be  quiet,  or — More  light,  more  light,  for  fhame  !— 
I'll  make  you  quiet;  What ! — Cheerly,  my  hearts. 

Tyb,  Patience  perforce*  with  wilful  choler  meeting. 
Makes  my  flefh  tremble  ir.  their  different  greeting. 
1  will  withdraw:  but  this  intrufion  fliall. 
Now  feeming  fweet,  convert  to  bitter  gall.  [Exit, 
Rom,  If  1  profane  with  my  unworthy  hand   [to  Juliet. 
This  holy  fhrine,  the  gentle  fine  is  this, — 
My  lips,  two  bluftiing  pilgrims     ready  fland 

To  fmooth  that  rough  touch  with  a  tender  kifs. 
yul.  Good  pilgrim,  you  do  wrong  your  hand  too  much. 
Which  mannerly  devotion  fhews  in  this  ; 
For  faints  have  hands  that  pilgrims'  hands  do  touch. 
And  palm  to  palm  is  holy  palmers'  kifs. 
Rom.  Have  not  faints  lips,  and  holy  palmers  too  ? 
Ay,  pilgrim,  lips  that  they  mult  ufe  in  prayer. 

writers.  So,  in  lully'i  Love  by  R,  Greene^  i6j6  :  "  —rather  wiihing  to 
die  than  to  contrary  her  refolucion."  Many  inftances  more  might  be 
feleded  from  Sidney^  Arcadia, 

-Again,  in  Warner's  Albions  England,  i6oz,  B.  lo.  Chap.  59, 
— his  countermand  rtiouid  have  contraried  io,'* 
The  fame  verb  is  ufed  in  Sir  Thomas  North's  tranflation  of  Plutarch, 

Ste£vens. 

3  Tou  are  a  princox  j  go  :— ]  A  princox  is  a  coxcomb,  a  conceited 
perfon.  The  word  is  ufed  by  Ben  Jonfon  in  The  Cafe  is  alter  d,  1609  » 
by  Chapman  in  his  comedy  of  Miiy-D^Ty,  1610;  in  the  Return  from 
ParnaJJ'us,  1606  :  **  Your  proud  univerfity  Princox  j*^  again,  in  Fuimus 
Troes,  1633  :  That  Princox  proud  and  indeed  by  moft  of  the  old 
dramatick  writers.  Cotgrave  renders  un  jeune  ejioudeau  juperbt'^t. 
young  princox  hoy,  Steevens. 

4  Patience  perforce — ]  This  expreflion  Is  in  part  proverbial :  the  old 
adage  is, 

**  Patience  perforce  Is  2  medicine  for  a  mad  dog."  StzivsN'S. 

5  If  I  profane  VHtb  my  univorthy  hand 
^bis  holy Jhrincy  the  gentle  fine  is  tbis,-^ 

My  lips,  tioo  blujhing  pilgrims,  &c.]  The  old  copies  read 

M ALONE, 

All  profanations  are  fuppofed  to  be  expiated  either  hy  feme  merito- 
r'rous  action,  or  by  fome  penance  undergone,  and  puni/hment  fubmit- 
cd  to.  So  Romeo  would  here  fay,  if  I  have  been  profane  in  the  rude 
touch  of  my  hand,  my  Hps  itand  ready,  as  two  blufhing  pilgrims,  to 
take  oft' that  oft'ence,  to  atone  for  it  by  a  fweet  penance.  Our  poet 
therefore  mufthavc  wiocc— tlie  gentle jfwis  this,  Warburton. 
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Rom,  O  then,  dear  faint,  let  lips  do  what  hands  do;^ 
They  pray,  grant  thou^,  left  faith  turn  to  defpair. 

Jul.  Saints  do  not  move,  though  grant  for  prayers'  lake. 

Rom.  Then  move  not,  ^vhile  my  prayer's  efFed  I  take. 
Thus  from  my  lips,  by  yours,  my  fm  is  purg'd.  [-^/^«^  her  ^. 

JuL  Then  have  my  lips  the  fm  that  they  have  took. 

Rom.  Sin  from  my  lips  ?  O  trefpafs  fvveetly  urg'd  I 
Give  me  my  fm  again. 

Jul.  You  kifs  by  the  book^. 

Nurfe.  Madam,  your  mother  craves  a  word  with  you* 

Rom.  What  is  her  mother? 

JSlur/e.  Marry,  bachelor. 
Her  mother  is  the  lady  of  the  houfe. 
And  a  good  lady,  and  a  wife,  and  virtuous : 
1  nurs'd  her  daughter,  that  you  talk'd  withal ; 
1  tell  you, — he,  that  can  lay  hold  of  r^er. 
Shall  have  the  chinks  ^. 

Rom.  Is  file  a  Capulet  ? 
G  dear  account !  my  life  is  my  foe's  debt. 

Ben,  Away,  begone;  the  fport  is  at  the  beli. 

Rom.  Ay,  fo  I  fear ;  the  more  is  my  unreft. 

I.  Cap,  Nay,  gentlemen,  prepare  not  to  be  gone  | 
We  have  a  trifling  foolifli  banquet  towards 

Is 

^  0  tbefiy  dear  faint,  let  lips  do  ivbat  ba-ids  do  ; 

Tbey  pray,  grant  tbou,  &c.]  Juliet  had  laid  before,  that  palm 
to  palm  was  holy  palmers*  kifs  ;  /he  afterwards  fays  that  palmers  have 
lips  that  they  muft  ufe  in  prayer.  Romeo  replies,  that  "  the  prayer 
6f  his  lips  was,  that  they  might  do  what  hands  do  j"  that  is,  that 
they  might  kifs.  Masok. 

— kifling  ber."^  Our  poet  here,  without  doubt,  copied  from  the 
mode  of  his  own  time:  andklffing  a  lady  in  a  publick  afJcmbly,  we  may 
corrclude,  Was  not  thought  indecorous.  In  K.  ILnry  yill.  he  in  like 
manner  makes  Lord  Sands  kifs  Anne  Boleyn,  next  to  whom  he  fits  at 
the  fupper  given  by  Cardinal  Wolfey.    Ma  lone. 

^  You  kifs  by  the  bcok.'\  In  As  you  Like  it,  we  find  It  was  ufual  to 
quarrel  by  t be  book,  and  we  are  told  in  the  note,  that  there  were  books 
extant  for  good  manners.  Juliet  here  appears  to  refer  to  a  third  kind, 
containing  the  art  of  courtpip,  an  example  from  which  it  is  probable 
that  Rofalind  hath  adduced.    Hen  ley. 

5  — chinks.}  Thus  the  old  copies }  for  which  Mr.  Pope  and  th» 
fubfequent  editors  have  fubftituted  cblnk.    Ma  lone. 

'  JVe  have  a  trifiing  fooliffj  banquet  towards.]  Toivards  is  ready  at 
iiand.    So,  ia  Hamlet : 

5  a  ««Whit 
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Is  it  e*en  fo  ?  Why,  then  I  thank  you  all ; ' 

I  thank  you,  honeft  gentlemen  ^ ;  good  night 

More  torches  here  '.—Come  on,  then  let's  to  bed. 

Ah,  firrah,  [to  z.  Cap.]  by  my  fay,  it  waxes  late; 

I'll  to  my  reft.  [Exeunt  all  but  Juliet  and  Nurfe# 

Jul,  Come  hither,  nurfe  * :  What  is  yon  gentleman  ? 

Nur/e,  The  fon  and  heir  of  old  Tiberio. 

Jul,  What's  he,  that  now  is  going  out  of  door  ? 

Jsfurfe.  Marry,  that,  I  think,  be  young  Petruchio. 

Jul.  What's  he,  that  follows  there,  that  would  not 
dance? 

Nurfe.  I  know  not. 

Jul.  Go,  afk  his  name: — if  he  be  married, 
"My  grave  is  like  to  be  my  wedding  bed. 

Nur/e.  His  name  is  Romeo,  and  a  Montague ; 
The  only  Ton  of  your  great  enemy. 

Jul.  My  only  love  fprung  from  my  only  hate ! 
Too  early  feen  unknown,  and  known  too  late  I 
Prodigious  birth  of  love  it  is  to  me. 
That  1  mull  love  a  loathed  enemy. 

Nurfe.  What's  this  ?  what's  this  ? 

Jul,  A  rhyme  1  learn'd  even  now 
Of  one  I  danc'd  withal.  [One  calls  ^within,  Juliet, 

Nurfe.  Anon,  anon  : — 
Come,  let's  away  ;  the  ftrangers  all  are  gone.  [Exeunt, 

What  might  be  toivardst  that  this  fweaty  hafte 
•*  Doth  make  the  night  joint  labourer  with  the  day?'* 
Again,  in  the  Pi^flf/;/*,  by  Middleton,  1607         here's  a  voyage  to- 
wards, will  make  us  all."  Steevens. 

It  appears  from  the  former  part  of  this  fcene  that  Capulet's  com- 
pany had  fupped.  A  banquety  it  ftiould  be  remembered,  often  meant 
In  old  times  nothing  more  than  a  collation  of  fruit,  wine,  &c.  So, 
in  The  Life  of  Lord  Cromiaelly  1 602  : 

**  Their  dinner  is  onx  banquet  after  dinner."** 
Again,  in  Heath's  CLronicle  of  the  Civil  ff^ars,  i66r,  p.  662  :  "  j^fter 
dinr.er,  he  was  ferved  with  a  banquet.'''*    Ma  lone. 
*  —honeji  gentlemen     Here  the  quarto,  1597,  adds; 
1  promife  you,  but  for  your  company, 
**  I  would  have  been  in  bed  an  hour  ago  : 
**  Light  to  my  chamber,  ho  !"  Steevens. 
^  Come  hither  J  nurfe:  fVhat  is  yon  gentleman  f]  This  and  the  fol- 
lowing queftions  are  taken  from  the  novel.  Steevens: 

See  the  poem  o( Rsmeus  ar.d  Juliet,  Vol,  X,  p,  479.  MALOKr, 

Enter 
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Enter  Chorus*. 
Now  old  defire  doth  in  his  death-bed  lie^ 

And  young  afFeftion  gapes  to  be  his  heir  5 
That  fair^,  for  which  love  groan'd  for  *,  and  would  6ie„ 

With  tender  Juliet  match'd,  is  now  not  fair. 
Now  Romeo  is  belov'd,  and  loves  again. 

Alike  bewitched  by  the  charm  of  looks; 
But  to  his  foe  fuppos'dhe  muft  complain. 

And  fhe  fteal  love's  fweet  bait  from  fearful  hooks  : 
Being  held  a  foe,  he  may  not  have  accefs 

To  breathe  fuch  vows  as  lovers  ufe  to  fwear  ; 
And  {he  as  much  in  love,  her  means  much  lefs 

To  meet  her  new-beloved  any  where  : 
But  paffion  lends  them  power,  time  means  to  meet. 
Tempering  extremities  with  extreme  fweet.  [Exit, 

ACT   II.    SCENE  I. 

Jn  open  Place,  adjoining  Capulet*s  Garden^ 
Enter  Romeo. 

Rom,  Can  I  go  forward,  when  my  heart  is  here  ? 
Turn  back,  dull  earth,  and  find  thy  center  out, 

[^He  climbs  the  <vjall,  and  leaps  doiUK^ 
EnterBEHVOLio,  and  Mercutio, 
^en,  Romeo  I  my  coufin  Romeo  ! 

*  This  chorus  added  fince  the  firft  editloiv  Pope. 

The  ufe  of  this  chorus  is  not  ealily  difcovered  it  conduces  nothing 
to  the  progrefs  of  the  play,  but  relates  what  is  already  known,  or 
what  the  next  fcene  will  fliew  j  and  relates  it  without  adding  the  im- 
provement of  any  moral  fentiment.  Johnson. 

3  That  fair — j  Fair  it  has  been  already  obferved,  was  formerly 
ufed  as  a  fubftantive,  and  was  fynonymous  to  beauty.  See  Vol.  III. 
p.  i7o,n.  6.  Malone. 

*  —for  nvh'ich  love  groan  d  for,]  Thus  the  ancient  copies,  for  which, 
all  the  modern  editors,  adopting  Mr.  Rowe's  alteration,  read— groan'd 
fore.  This  is  one  of  the  many  changes  that  have  been  made  in  the 
text  from  not  attending  to  ancient  phrafeology  j  for  this  kind  of  du- 
plication was  common  in  Shakfpeare's  time.  So,  in  Coriolanus  :  *•  in 
what  enormity  is  Marcius  poor  iw,  that  you  two  have  not  in  abundance  ?'* 
See  Vol.  Vil.  p.  184,  n.  i.  Again,  in  Ai  you  Like  it.  Ait  II.  fc.  vii : 
««     the  fcene  wherein  we  play  i/j."  Malons, 

E  3  Mer* 
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Mer.  He  is  wife  ; 
And,  on  my  life,  hath  Holen  him  home  to  bed. 

Ben.  He  ran  this  way,  and  leap'd  this  orchard  wall ; 
Call,  good  Mercutio. 

Mer.  Nay,  Pll  conjure  too. — 
Romeo  I  humours!  madman  I  paflion  I  loyer! 
Appear  thou  in  the  liknels  of  a  ligh, 
Speak  but  one  rhyme,  and  1  am  fatisfied ; 
Cry  but — Ah  me!  pronounce  but — love  and  dove*; 
Speak  to  my  goffip  Venus  one  fair  word. 
One  nick-name  for  her  purblind  fon  and  heir. 
Young  Adam  Cupid,  he  that  fhot  fo  trim. 
When  king  Cophetua  lov'd  the  beggar-maid  5.— ^ 

♦  — ^ronourxc  but  Icve  and  do've]']  Thus  the  firft  quarto,  1597. 
Frsncunce  \n  the  quartcs  of  1599  anjd  1609  was  ixi3.de  fro-vaurt. 

In  the  firft  folio,  which  appears  to  have  been  printed  from  the  latter 
of  thele  copies,  the  fame  reading  is  adopte^d.  The  editor  of  the  fe- 
cond  folio  arbitrarily  fubftituted  couf>/y,  meaning  certainly  couple^  and 
all  the  modern  editors  have  adopted  his  innoyatior.  Frovanty  as  Mr. 
Stcevens  has  obferved,  means prcvijion  j  but  I  have  never  met  with  the 
Terb  Toprovant,  nor  has  any  example  of  it  been  produced.  I  have  no 
doubt  therefore  that  it  w^s  g  corruption,  aod  have  adhered  to  the  £ril 
quarto. 

In  this  very  line,  love  and  dcue,  the  reading  of  the  original  copy  of 
7597,  was  corrupted  in  the  two  fubfequent  quartos  and  the  folio,  to 

love  and  i/oj)  J  and  i)«/r  in  the  next  line  corrupted  into i»^r.  Malone* 

5  Toung  Adam  Cupidy  he  that  [hot  jo  trim. 

When  king  Cophetua  lov^d  the  beggar -maid.']  Cupid  is  caUcd  Adam 
with  aliufioM  to  the  celebrated  archer  Adam  Bell,  (fee  Percy's  Reliques 
ef  ancient  Englijh  Poitryy\o\.  \.  p.  7.)  whom  Shakfpeare  has  again 
alluded  to  in  Much  ado  about  nothing  ;  "  If  I  do,  hang  me  in  a  bottle 
like  a  cat,  and  flioot  at  me  ;  and  he  that  hits  me,  let  him  be  clapp'd 
on  the  flioulder,  and  cali'd  Adam.*^ — The  old  copies  read  Abrahcm,  the 
initial  letter  cnly  being  probably  fet  down  in  the  manufcript.  The 
foregoing  paflage  fully  fupports  the  emendation,  which  was  fuggeiled 
by  Mr,  Upton.  '  Of  this  kind  of  ignorance  the  old  copies  of  the  play 
before  us  furnilh  a  remarkable  inftance  in  the  next  fcene.  In  the  ori- 
ginal copy  of  1 597  we  have  this  line  : 

And  follow  thee,  my  lord,  throughout  the  world. 

In  the  two  next  quartos  the- word  lord  being  abbreviated,  according 
toa  common  faOiion  of  that  time, — 

And  follow  thee,  my  L.  throughout  the  vi-orld. 
the  printer  of  the  quarto  publiihed  in  1637,  exhibited  the  line  thus : 
And  follow  thee,  my  Uve,  throughout  the  world. 

acd 
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He  heareth  not,  he  ftirreth  not,  he  moveth  not ; 

The  ape  is  dead*,  and  I  muft  conjure  him. — 

I  conjure  thee  by  Rofaline's  bright  eyes. 

By  her  high  forehead  7,  and  her  fcarlet  lip. 

By  her  fine  foot,  ftraight  leg,  and  quivering  thigh. 

And  the  demefnes  that  there  adjacent  lie. 

That  in  thy  likenefs  thou  appear  to  us, 

Ben»  An  if  he  hear  thee,  thou  wilt  anger  him. 

Mer,  This  cannot  anger  him :  'twould  anger  him 
To  raife  a  fpirit  in  his  miflrefs'  circle 
Of  fome  ftrange  nature,  letting  it  there  ftand 
Till  Ihe  had  laid  it,  and  conjur'd  it  down  ; 
That  were  fome  fpight :  my  invocation 
Is  fair  and  honeft,  and,  in  his  miftrefs'  name, 
I  conjure  only  but  to  raife  up  him. 

Ben»  Come,  he  hath  hid  himfelf  among  thofe  trees. 
To  be  conforted  with  the  humorous  night  ^  ; 

Blind 

and  Mr.  Pope,  Mr.  Theobald,  and  Dr.  Warburton,  adopted  this  ar- 
bitrary change. 

The  ballad  here  alluded  to,  is  King  Cophetua  and  the  Beggar-mat^, 
or,  as  it  is  called  in  fome  old  copies,  The  fong  of  a  beggar  and  a  ktng% 
The  following  ftanza,  which  Shakfpeare  had  particularly  in  view, 
«*  The  blinded  boy  that  fnoots  fo  tr'my 

"  From  heaven  down  did  hie, 
"  IJe  drew  a  dart  and  fhot  at  him, 
♦*  In  place  where  he  did  lie  j" 
fupports  (as  Dr.  Percy  has  obferved,)  the  reading  trim,  which  h 
found  in  the  firft  quarto  1597,  and  which  in  the  fubfequent  copies 
Was  changed  to  true.    The  change  was  certainly  not  accidental  j  and 
this  is  one  of  a  great  many  inftances  in  which  I  have  obferved  changes  to 
have  been  made  by  the  printer  or  editor,  in  the  later  quartos,  and  even 
in  the  firft  folio,  for  the  fake  of  fome  imaginary  improvement,  and 
without  authority.  Malone. 

^  The  ape  is  deady — ]  This  phrafe  appears  to  have  been  frequently 
applied  to  young  men,  in  our  authour's  time,  without  any  reference  to 
the  mimickry  of  that  animal.  It  was  an  expreffion  of  tendernefs,  like 
poor  fool.  Nafhe,  in  one  of  his  pamphlets,  mentions  his  having  read 
Lily's  j?a/)i&«f5,  when  he  was  a  little       at  Cambridge.    Ma  lone. 

7  By  her  h\gh  for e head, -^'\  It  has  already  been  obferved  that  a  high 
forehead  was  in  Shakfpeare's  time  thought  eminently  beautiful.  Sec 
Vol.  I.  p.  85,  n.  7  ;  and  Vol.  VII.  p.  505,  n.  7.  Malone, 

^  — /i>^  humorous  night  I  fuppofe  Shakfpeare  means  humid,  the 
moift  de-zvy  night.  Chapman  ufes  the  word  in  that  fenfe  in  the  tranf- 
lation  of  Homers  book  II.  edit.  1598  : 

E  4  ««  The 
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Blind  is  his  love,  and  bell  befits  the  dark. 

Mer,  Jf  love  be  blind,  love  cannot  hit  the  marke 
Now  will  he  fit  under  a  medlar  tree. 
And  wifh  his  miftrefs  were  that  kind  of  fruit. 
As  maids  call  medlars,  when  they  laugh  alone.— 
Ah,  Romeo     that  fhe  were,  ah,  that  Ihe  were 
A*n  open — etccEteraj  thou  a  poperin  pear  ! 

Romeo;, 

<*  The  otVer  gods  and  knights  at  arms  flept  all  the  humorous 
night'  STEEvfVs. 

In  Meafure  for  Mtajtire  we  have  "  the  vaporous  night  approaches;'* 
which  fliews  that  Mr.  Steevenshas  rightly  interpreted  the  word  in  the 
text.    Ma  LONE. 

9  jiby  Romefij  &c.]  Thefe  two  lines,  \yhich  are  found  in  the  quartos 
of  1597,  i599>  ^^'^  the  folio,  were  rejefted  by  Mr.  Pope,  who  in 
like  manner  has  rcjedled  ivbo/e  j'cenes  of  our  authour ;  but  what  is  more 
ftrange,  his  example  has  in  this  inftance  been  followed  by  the  fucceed- 
ing  editors . 

However  improper  any  lines  may  be  for  recitation  on  the  ftage,  an 
editor  in  my  apprehenfton  has  no  right  fo  omit  any  palTage  that  is 
found  in  all  the  authenticlc  copies  of  his  authour's  works.  I  knovy 
not  on  what  authority  it  has  been  f^id,  that  thefe  lines  are  a 
proof  that  '*  either  the  poet  or  his  friends  knew  fometimes  how  to 
btot»"  They  appear  not  only  in  the  editions  adready  mentioned,  but 
alfo  in  that  copy  which  has  no  date,  and  in  the  edition  of  1637. 

I  have  adhered  to  the  original  copy.  The  two  fubfequent  quartos  and 
the  folio  read,  with  a  flight  variation. 

An  open— or  thou  a  poperin  pear. 
Shakfpeare  followed  the  fafhion  of  his  own  time,  which  was,  when 
fomei^hing  indecent  was  meant  to  be  fupprefled,  to  print  etccetera,  in- 
Head  of  the  word.  See  Minfheu's  Diftionary,  p.  112,  col.  2.  Our 
poet  did  not  confider,  that  however  fuch  a  practice  might  be  admitted 
in  a  printed  book,  it  is  abfurd  where  words  are  intended  to  be  recited. 
V/ben  thefe  lines  were  fpoken,  as  undoubtedly  they  were  to  our  an- 
ceftors,  who  do  not  appear  to  have  been  extremely  delicate,  the  adtoj' 
muft  have  evaded  the  difficulty  by  an  abrupt  fentence. 

Ths  unfeemly  name  of  the  apple  here  alluded  to,  is  well  known. 
Pc.per'tr.gt.e  is  a  town  in  French  Flanders,  two  leagues  diftant  frorn 
Ypies.    From  hence  the  Foferin  pear  was  brought  into  England. 
"What  were  the  peculiar  qualities  of  a  Pcpei  in  pear,  I  am  unable  to  af- 
certain.    The  word  was  chofen,  I  believe,  merely  for  the  fake  of  a 
quibble,  which  it  is  not  necefl'ary  to  explain.    Probably  for  the  fame 
leafon  the  Popering  tree  was  preferred  to  any  other  by  the  authour  Qf 
the  mock  poem  of  Hero  ard  L:ander,  fmall  8vo.  1653  : 
She  thought  it  ftiange  to  fee  a  n;aa 
*'  In  privy  walk,  and  then  anan 
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Komeo,  good  night; — I'll  to  my  truckle-bed; 
This  field-bed  is  too  cold  for  me  to  fleep : 
Come,  (hall  we  go  ? 

Ben,  Go,  then  ;  for  'tis  in  vain 
To  leek  him  here,  that  means  not  to  be  found,  [E^^eunf^ 

SCENE  II. 

Ca:pulet*s  Garden, 

Enter  KoMEO. 

Rom,  He  jefts  at  fears  S  that  never  felt  a-^ound.— 

[Juliet  appears  aho^ve,  at  a  <Tvindo<va,^ 
But,  foft !  what  light  through  yonder  window  breaks  I 
It  is  the  eaft,  and  Juliet  is  the  Tun  ! — 
Arife,  fair  fun,  and  kill  the  envious  moon. 
Who  is  already  fick  and  pale  with  grief. 
That  thou  her  maid  art  far  more  fair  than  Ihe ; 
Be  not  her  maid*,  lince  Ihe  is  envious; 
Her  veftal  livery  is  but  fick  and  green. 
And  none  but  fools  do  wear  it ;  caft  it  off.— 
It  is  my  lady ;  O,  it  is  my  love  : 
O,  that  Ihe  knew  fhe  were^  ! — 
She  fpeaks,  yet  Ihe  fays  nothing ;  What  of  that  ? 
Her  eye  difcourfes,  I  will  anfwer  it.— • 
J  am  too  bold,  'tis  not  to  me  fhe  fpeaks : 
Two  of  the  faireft  liars  in  all  the  heaven. 
Having  fome  bufinefs,  do  entreat  her  eyes 
To  twinkle  in  their  fpheres  till  they  return. 
What  if  her  eyes  were  there,  they  in  her  head  ? 
The  brightnefs  of  her  cheek  would  lhame  thofe  liars. 
As  day-light  doth  a  lamp ;  her  eye  in  heaven 
Would  through  the  airy  region  ilream  fo  bright. 
That  birds  would  fing,  and  think  it  were  not  night. 
See,  how  Ihe  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  hand  ! 

**  She  ftepp'd  behind  a  Papering  tree, 

And  liften'd  for  fome  novelty.''  Maloni, 
»  Hejejis  at  fcars,'\  That  is,  Mercutio  jefts,  whom  he  overheard. 

JOH  NSON. 

*  Be  not  her  maid,]  Be  not  a  votary  to  the  moon,  to  Diana, 

Johnson. 

^  Jt  ii     lady  j  &c.]  This  line  and  half  I  have  replaced.  Johnson.  ' 

O,  that 
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O,  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand 
That  I  might  touch  that  cheek  ^ ! 

JuL  Ah  me ! 

Rom.  She  fpeaks : — 
O,  fpeak  again,  bright  angel !  for  thou  art 
As  glorious  to  this  night    being  o'er  my  head. 
As  is  a  winged  meiTenger  of  heaven 
Unto  the  white-upturned  wond'ring  eyes 
Of  mortals,  that  fall  back  to  gaze  on  him. 
When  he  beftrides  the  lazy-pacing  clouds  ^, 
And  fails  xxfpw  the  bofom  of  the  air. 

Jul.  O  Romeo,  Romeo  !  wherefore  art  thou  Romeo  ? 
Deny  thy  father,  and  refufe  thy  name : 
Or,  if  thou  wilt  not,  be  but  fworn  my  Love, 
And  ril  no  longer  be  a  Capulet. 

Rom.  Shall  I  hear  more,  orftiall  I  fpeak  at  this  ?  \^AJide. 

Jul,  'Tis  but  thy  name,  that  is  my  etfemy 
Thou  art  thyfelf  though,  not  a  Montague  \ 

What'* 

♦  Of  that  J  were  a  glcve  yport  that  band,]  This  paflage  appears  to 
have  been  ridiculed  by  Shirley  in  Tbe  Sibool  of  ComplimentSi  a  comedy, 
J637  •• 

Oh  that  I  were  a  flea  upon  that  Hp,"  &c.  Stievens. 
5  tmmioncli  that  cheek  /]  The  quarto  1597,  reads— irji  that  cheek. 

Steeveks. 

^  0,  fpeak  again,  bright  angel !  for  thou  art 

Ai  glorious  to  this  night,  &c.]  The  fenfe  Is,  that  Juliet  ap» 
pearcd  as  fplendid  an  objeft  in  the  vault  of  heaven  obfcured  by  dark- 
nefs,  as  an  angel  could  feem  to  the  eyes  of  mortals,  vho  were  falling 
back  to  gaze  upon  him. 

As glorioui  to  this  nighty  means  as  glorious  an  appearance  in  this  dark 
nigbt,  &c.  Steeveks. 

7  — laay-pacing  clouds,'\  Thus  corrcfled  from  the  firft  cdi:ion  : 
In  the  otheis  lazy-pvffng.  Pope. 

2  Tbou  art  thyfelf  though,  not  a  Montague.'\  For  the  prefent  pundlua- 
tion  I  am  accountable.  It  appears  to  me  to  afford  a  clear  fenfe,  which 
the  line  as  printed  in  the  old  copies,  where  we  have  a  comma  after 
thyfelf,  and  no  point  after  tbcugb,  does  not  in  my  apprehenfion  afford. 

Thou  art,  hoive'ver,  fays  Juliet,  a  being  fui  generis,  amiable  and  per- 
feft,  not  tainted  by  the  enmity  which  your  family  bears  to  mine. 

According  to  the  common  punduation,  the  advcrfative  particle 
U  ufed  without  any  propriety,  or  rather  makes  the  pafTagc  nonfenfe. 

"  Aithiugb 
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What's  Montague  ?  it  is  nor  hand,  nor  foot. 
Nor  arm,  nor  face,  nor  any  other  part 
Belonging  to  a  man.   O,  be  fome  other  name  ! 

"  Although  thou  art  not  a  Montague,  not  aftuated  by  any  of  thofe 
unjuftifiable  prejudices  that  actuate  your  family,  you  are  moft  amiable 
and  virtuous."  The  lady  might  with  as  much  propriety  have  ob- 
served, that  though  it  was  fummer,  it  was  hot  j  or,  though  it  was  night, 
the  fun  did  not  Ihine. 

According  to  Mr.  Steevens,  the  meaning  is— Thou  art  thyfelf, 
i.  e.  a  being  of  diftinguiflied  excellence,  though  thou  art  mt  (what 
thou  appeared  to  others,)  akin  to  thy  family  in  malice."  If  he  was 
HOT  a  Montague,  or,  as  it  is  rightly  explained,  not  akin  to  his  fa- 
mily  in  malkey  whence  is  the  wonder  that  he  is  a  being  of  diftinguiihed 
excellence  ?  or  what  the  need  of  an  aduerfatwe  particle  in  fuch  a 
propofition  ?  If  indeed  the  lady  had  faid,  that  Romeo  was  a  being  of 
uncommon  excellence,  though  he  ivat  a  Montague,  fhe  would  have 
talked  with  precifion. 

Though  is  again  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  in  A  Midfummer'Night's 
Pream,  A&  III.  fc.  laft,  in  the  fame  fenfe  ; 

<<  My  legs  are  longer  though,  to  run  away." 
Again,  in  'I he  Tamivg  of  the  Shrew  : 

«  'Would  Catharine  had  never  feen  him  though.** 
Again,  in  K.  Henry  VllL 

<*  1  would  not  be  fo  fick  though,  for  his  place.'* 
Other  writers  frequently  ufe  though  for  how  ever.    So,  in  The  Fatal 
ppwry,  a  tragedy,  by  Maflinger,  1632  : 

ft  Would  you  have  him  your  hufband  that  you  love, 
"  And  can  it  not  be  ? — He  is  your  fervant,  though^ 
**  And  may  perform  the  office  of  a  hufband.** 
Again,  in  Cupid's  Revenge,  by  B.  and  Fletcher : 
ti  —  O  difi"embHng  woman, 
<*  Whom  I  muft  reverence  though. 
Again,  in  the  laft  fpeech  of  the  Maid's  Tragedy  by  B.  and  Fletcher, 
1619: 

"  Look  to  him  though,  and  bear  thofe  bodies  in." 

Again,  in  Otway's  Venice  Prefer'ved : 

I  thank  thee  for  thy  labour  though,  and  him  too." 

Dr.  Warburton's  interpretation  is  wholly  inadmiffible.  You 
would  be  juft  what  you  are,  [i.  e.  not  more  excellent,]  although  you 
were  not  of  the  houie  of  Montague." — Juliet  is  not  here  fpeculating 
whether,  if  Romeo  were  not,  or  ceafed  to  be,  of  the.hoftile  faftion, 
his  excellence  was  or  was  not  capable  of  increafe;  nor  does  fhe  fay, 
*<  thou  luould^fibc  thyfelf,"  (as  Dr.  Warburton  makes  her  fay,)  but 
**  thou  art  thyfelf."  This,  I  fay,  is  not  the  fubjeft  of  her  fpecula- 
tion.  She  is  limply  endeavouring  to  account  for  Romeo's  being  ami- 
able and  excellent,  though  he  is  a  Montague.  And,  to  prove  this, 
fhe  alTerts  that  he  merely  bears  that  name,  but  has  none  of  the  quali- 
ties of  thathoufe.  Maloni. 

What's 
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What's  In  a  name  ^?  that  which  we  call  a  rofe. 
By  any  other  name*  would  fmell  as  fweet ; 
So  Romeo  would,  were  he  not  Romeo  call'd. 
Retain  that  dear  perfection  which  he  owes. 
Without  that  title  : — Romeo,  doff  thy  name  ; 
And  for  that  name,  which  is  no  part  of  thee. 
Take  all  myfelf  ». 

Rom,  I  take  thee  at  thy  word  : 
Call  me  but  love,  and  I'll  be  newbaptiz'd ; 
Henceforth  I  never  will  be  Romeo. 

Jul,  What  man  art  thou,  that,  thus  befcreen'd  irk. 
night. 

So  ftumbleft  on  my  counfel  ? 

Rom.  By  a  name 
I  know  not  how  to  tell  thee  who  I  am  : 
My  name,  dear  faint,  is  hateful  to  myfelf, 
Becaufe  it  is  an  enemy  to  thee ; 
Had  I  it  written,  I  would  tear  the  word. 

Jul,  My  ears  have  not  yet  drunk  a  hundred  words 

S)  mmmjjor  any  other  part 

Belonging  to  a  man.    0,  be  feme  other  name  ! 

IVbat^s  in  a  name  ?  &c.  j  The  middle  line  is  not  found  In  the  on- 
ninal  copy  of  1597,  being  added,  it  fhould  feem,  on  a  revifion.  The  paf- 
liagc  in  the  firft  copy  ftands  thus  : 

Nor  arm,  nor  face,  ncr  any  other  part  : 
"What's  in  a  name  ?  That  which  we  call  a  rofe,  &c. 
In  the  copy  of  1599  and  all  the  fubfequenc  ancient  copies,  the  words 
«or  any  other  part  were  omitted  by  the  overfight  of  the  tranfcriber  or 
printer,  andtheiines  thus  abfurdly  exhibited  : 
Nor  arm  nor  face,  0  be  Jome  other  name  ! 
Belonging  to  a  man. 
What's  in  a  name,  &c. 
Belongir.gy  &c.  evidently  was  intended  to  begin  a  line,  as  It  now 
does  J  but  the  printer  having  omitted  the  words  ncr  any  other  parti  tool^ 
the  remainder  of  the  fubfequent  line,  and  carried  it  to  that  which  pre- 
ceeded.    The  tranfpoficion  now  made  nectls  no  note  to  fupport  it:  the 
context  in  this  and  many  other  places  fuperfedes  all  arguments, 

Malone. 

^  By  any  other  nam: — ]  Thus  the  quarto,  I  597.  All  the  fubfequent 
ancient  copies  read — By  any  other  luord.    Ma  lone. 

*  7ake  all  myfelf.]  The  elder  quarto  reads,  Ttf/if  all  J  have. 

STKSVINt. 
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Of  that  tongue's  utterance  2,  yet  I  know  the  found ; 
Art  thou  not  Romeo,  and  a  Montague  ? 

Rom.  Neither,  fair  faint,  if  either  thee  diflike*. 

Jul.  How  cam'ft  thou  hither,  tell  me  ?  and  wherefore  ? 
The  orchard  walls  are  high,  and  hard  to  climb  ; 
And  the  place  death,  considering  who  thou  art. 
If  any  of  my  kinfmen  find  thee  here. 

Rom.  With  love's  light  wings  did  I  o'er-perch  thefe 
walls  5; 

For  llony  limits  cannot  hold  love  out : 

And  what  love  can  do,  that  dares  love  attempt ; 

Therefore  thy  kinfmen  are  no  let  to  me  ^. 

Jul.  If  they  do  fee  thee,  they  will  murder  thee. 

Rom.  Alack  !  there  lies  more  peril  in  thine  eye. 
Than  twenty  of  their  fwords  ^  ;  look  thou  but  fweet, 

3  My  ears  have  net  yet  drunk  a  hundred  tcords 

0/ that  tongue's  utterance,]  Thus  the  quarto,  1597.  The  fubfe- 
quent  ancient  copies  read — of  thy  tongue's  uttering.  We  meet  with 
almoft  the  fame  words  as  thofe  here  attributed  to  Romeo,  in  King 
Edward  III.  a  tragedy,  1596  : 

*'  1  might  perceive  his  eye  in  her  eye  loft, 
**  His  ear  to  drink  her  Jiijeet  tongue'' s  utterance.''*  MAtONE. 
♦  Neither^  fair  if  either  tbee  Thus  the  original  copy. 

The  fubfequent  ancient  copies  read — fair  maid,  '^if  t\l\\tx  tht^  difl'ike** 
vras  the  phrafeology  of  Shalcfpeare's  age.  So,  it /;/ifs  me  well  j  for  it 
pleafes  me  well.  Malone. 

5  With  Icve's  light  ivingi  did  I  o'er-perch  thefe  walls ;]  Here  alfo 
we  find  Shakfpeare  following  the  fteps  of  the  authour  of  I'be  Hyfiory  of 
Romeus  and  'Juliet^  1 562  :  X 

Approaching  near  the  place  from  whence  his  heart  had  life, 
**  So  light  he  wox,  he  Uafdthe  ivally  and  there  he  fpy'd  his 
wife, 

«  "Who  in  the  luindciv  watch'd  the  coming  of  her  lord,—," 

MAtONE» 

6  let  tome.']  i.  e.  no  ftop  or  hinderance.    So,  \n  Hamlet: 
**  By  heaven  Til  make  a  ghoftof  him  that  lets  me,'* 

Thus  the  original  edition.  The  fubfequent  copies  read— no  flop  to 
me.    Malone.  / 

7  — there  lies  more  peril  in  thine  eye, 

Than  twenty  of  their  j<wcrd%\  \  B.  and  Fletcher  have  copied  this 
thougiit  in        Maid  of  the  Mill: 

— The  iady  may  command,  fir  ;  , 
She  beara  an  eye  more  dreadful  than  your  weapon.'* 

Steevens. 

And 
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And  I  am  proof  againft  their  enmity. 

JuL  I  would  not  for  the  world,  they  faw  thee  here. 
Rom,  I  have  night's  cloak  to  hide  me  from  their 
fight «; 

And,  but  thou  love  me,  let  them  find  me  here  '  : 
My  life  were  better  ended  by  their  hate. 
Than  death  prorogued     wanting  of  thy  love. 

Jul.  By  whofe  diredlion  found 'ft  thou  out  this  place  ? 

Rom,  By  love,  who  firft  did  prompt  me  to  inquire; 
He  lent  me  counfel,  and  I  lent  him  eyes. 
I  am  no  pilot ;  yet,  wert  thou  as  far 
As  that  vaft  fhore  walh'd  with  the  fartheftfea, 
I  would  adventure  for  fuch  merchandife. 

jful.  Thou  know'il,  the  mafk  of  night  is  on  my  face  ) 
Elfe  would  a  maiden  blufh  bepaint  my  cheek. 
For  that  which  thou  haft  heard  me  fpeak  to-night. 
Fain  would  1  dwell  on  form,  fain  fain  deny 
What  I  have  fpoke  ;  But  farewel  compliment*  ! 
Doft  thou  love  me  ?  I  know,  thou  wilt  fay — Ay  ; 
And  I  will  take  thy  word  ;  yet,  if  thou  fwear'ft, 

«  — from  ibe'ir  fight  ]]  So  the  firft  quarto.  All  the  other  ancient 
copies  have — from  their  M alone. 

9  Andy  but  tbou  love  me,  let  them  find  me  here  :'\  And  fo  thou  do 
But  love  rne,  I  care  not  what  may  befall  me  :  Let  me  be  found  here. 
Such  appears  to  me  to  be  the  meaning. 

Mr.  Mafon  thinks  that  "  but  thou  love  me,"  means,  unleft  thot» 
love  me;  grounding  himfelf,  I  fuppofe,  on  the  two  fubfequent  lines. 
But  thofe  contain,  in  my  apprehenfion,  adiftin£l  propufition.  He  firll 
favs,  that  he  is  conient  to  be  difcovered,  if  he  be  but  fecure  of  her 
affedion  J  and  then  adds,  that  death  from  the  hands  of  her  kinfmen 
would  be  preferable  to  life  without  her  love.  But,  however,  it  muft  be 
acknowledged,  has  often  in  old  Engliih  the  meaning  which  Mr.  Mafon 
would  here  affix  to  it.  Malone. 

*  Than  death  prorogued,]  j.  e.  delayed,  deferred  to  a  more  diftant 
period.    So  in  A£11V.  fc.  i. 

**'  1  hear  thou  mull,  and  nothing  may  prorogue  it, 

<'  On  thurfday  next  be  married  to  this  county."  Malone, 

*  m^fareivdl  commitment  /J  That  is,  farewell  attention  to  forms. 

Mason, 
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Thou  may 'ft  prove  falfe  ;  at  lovers*  perjuries. 
They  fay,  Jove  laughs.    O,  gentle  Romeo, 
If  thou  doft  love,  pronounce  it  faithfully: 
Or  if  thou  think'ft  I  am  too  quickly  won, 
ril  frown,  and  be  perverfe,  and  fay  thee  nay. 
So  thou  wilt  woo;  but,  elfe,  not  for  the  world. 
In  truth,  fair  Montague,  I  am  too  fond; 
And  therefore  thou  may'ft  think  my  haviour  light : 
But  truft  me,  gentleman,  I'll  prove  more  true 
Than  thofe  that  have  more  cunning  to  be  ftrange*. 
I  Oiould  have  been  more  ftrange,  I  muft  confefs. 
But  that  thou  over-heard'ft,  ere  I  was  ware. 
My  true  love's  paffion  :  therefore  pardon  me  ; 
And  not  impute  this  yielding  to  light  love. 
Which  the  dark  night  hath  fo  difcovered. 

Rofn.  Lady,  by  yonder  blefled  moon  I  fwear. 
That  tips  with  filver  all  thefe  fruit-tree  tops, — 

JuL  O,  fwear  not  by  the  moon,  the  inconftant  moon 
That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb. 
Left  that  thy  love  prove  likewife  variable. 

Rom.  What  lhall  I  fwear  by  ? 

Jul.  Do  not  fwear  at  all ; 
Or,  if  thou  wilt,  fwear  by  thy  gracious  felf. 
Which  is  the  god  of  my  idolatry. 
And  I'll  believe  thee. 

Rom,  If  my  heart's  dear  love — 

Jul.  Well,  do  not  fwear :  although  I  joy  in  thee, 
I  have  no  joy  of  this  contrad  to-night : 
It  is  too  rafti,  too  unadvis'd,  too  fudden  ; 
Too  like  the  lightning,  which  doth  ceafe  to  be, 

3  Than  tboje  that  have  more  cunning  to  he  ftrangc]  Thus  the 
quarto,  1597.  In  the  fubfequent  ancient  copies  cunning  was  changed 
to-~  coy'ing.  Malone. 

To  be  Jirangcy  is  to  put  on  affefted  coldnefs,  to  appear  fhy.  So,  jft 
Greene's  Mamilia,  1593  :  "  Is  it  the  fafhion  in  Padua  to  be  fo Jirange 
with  your  friends  ?"  Steevens. 

See  Vol.  X.  p,  38,  n.  4.  Maloni. 

Ere 
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Ere  one  can  fay— It  lightens       Sweet,  good  night  5 ! 
This  bud  of  love,  by  fummer's  ripening  breath. 
May  prove  a  beauteous  flower  when  next  we  meet. 
Good  night,  good  night  I  as  fweet  repofe  and  reft 
Come  to  thy  heart,  as  that  within  my  breaft  I 

Rom,  O,  wilt  thou  leave  me  fo  unfatrtfied  ? 

Jul,  What  fatisfadion  canft  thou  have  to-night  ? 

Rom.  The  exchange  of  thy  love's  faithful  vow  for  mine* 

Jul.  I  gave  thee  mine  before  thou  didft  requeft  it : 
And  yet  I  would  it  were  to  give  again. 

Rom.  Wouid'ft  thou  withdraw  it  f  for  what  purpofe> 
love? 

JiiL  But  to  be  frank,  and  give  it  thee  again. 
And  yet  I  willi  but  for  the  thing  I  have  ; 
My  bounty  is  as  boundlefs  as  the  fea, 
My  love  as  deep  ;  the  more  I  give  to  thee. 
The  more  1  have,  for  both  are  infinite. 

[Nurfe  calls  ^within, 
I  hear  fome  noife  within  ;  Dear  love,  adieu  ! 
Anon^good  nurfe! — Sweet  Montague,  be  true. 
Stay  but  a  little,  I  will  come  again.  \Exit». 

Rom.  O  blefled  bleffed  night  1  I  am  afeard. 
Being  in  night,  all  this  is  but  a  dreani. 
Too  flattering-fweet  to  be  fubftantial. 

Re-enter  Juliet,  abo<ve, 

Jul,  Three  words,  dear  Romeo,  and  good  night,  in- 
deed, 

4  Ere  one  can  fay-^It  lightens.']  So,  in  tht  Mirac/ns  of  Mojest  by 
Drayton  :    '  '  •" 

"  — lightning  ceafelefsly  to  burn, 

Swifter  than  thought  from  place  to  place  to  pafs, 
**  And  being  gone,  doth  fuddenly  return 
Ere  you  could  fay  precifeh  "ivhat  it  •was," 
The  fame  thought  occurs  in  the  Midjummer  Night's  Dream.  Ste£v. 
Drayton's  Miracles  of  Mojes  was  ftrft  printed  in  quarto,  in  1604. 

Malone. 

5  Stveetf  good  night  /]  All  the  intermediate  lines  from  Siveet,  good 
viglt,  to  Stay  but  a  li:tle,  See,  were  added  after  the  hrH  copy,  S  t  e  e  v. 
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If  that  thy  bent  of  love  be  honourable  ^, 
Thy  purpofe  marriage,  fend  me  word  to-morrow. 
By  one  that  1*11  procure  to  come  to  thee. 
Where,  and  what  time,  thou  wilt  perform  the  rite  ; 
And  all  my  fortunes  at  tliy  foot  I'll  lay. 
And  follow  thee  my  lord  throughout  the  world: 
Nur.  [Within,]  Madam. 

Jul,  I  come,  anon  : — But  if  thou  mean'fl  not  well, 
I  do  befeech  thee, —  ^ 

Nurfe,  [PFithin.]  Madam. 

Jul,  By  and  by,  I  come : — 
To  ceafe  thy  fuit ,  and  leave  me  to  my  grief : 
To-morrow  will  I  fend. 

Rom,  So  thrive  my  foul, — 

JuL  A  thoufand  times  good  night !  [Exit, 
Rom,  A  thoufand  times  the  worfe,  to  want  thy  light. — 

Love  goes  toward  love,  as  fchool-boys  from  their  books  j 

But  love  from  love,  toward  fchool  with  heavy  looks. 

[retiring  Jlowlyi 

Re-enter  Juliet,  aho-ue, 

JuL  Hift  !  Romeo,  hift ! — O,  for  a  faulconer's  voice. 
To  lure  this  talTel-gentle  back  again  ^  1 

bondage 

*  If  that  thy  bent  of  love  be  bonourahky  &c,]    In  The  tragical 
Hyflory  already  quoted  Juliet  ufes  nearly  the  fame  expreirions  : 

— if  your  thought  be  chafte,  and  have  on  virtue  ground, 
«'  If  wedlock  be  the  end  and  mark  which  your  defire  hath  found. 

Obedience  fet  afide,  unto  my  parents  due, 
**  The  quarrel  eke  that  long  ago  between  our  houfholds  grew, 

Both  me  and^ntine  1  ivill  a.'i  ivhole  to  you  betake^ 
**  And  following  you  ivberefoyou  go,  my  father's  houfe  forfake  :  \ 
**  But  if  by  wanton  love  and  by  unlawful  fuit 

**  You  think  in  ripeft  years  to  pluck  my  maidenhood's  dainty  fruit. 

You  are  beguil'd,  and  now  your  Juliet  you  hefeeks^ 
**  To  ceafe  your  fuity  and  fufter  her  to  live  among  her  likes.'* 

Malonk. 

7  To  ceafe  thy  (MXt,'-^']  So  the  quarto,  1597.  The  two  fubfequent 
quartos  and  the  folio  have — thy  ftrife.    Ma  lone. 

^  To  lure  this  taflel-gentle  back  again  /]  The  taffel  or  tiercel  (for  fo 
it  Hiould  be  fpelt)  is  the  male  of  the  ^c/soaw/^ ;  fo  called,  becaufe  ic 
is  a  tierce  or  third  iefs  than  the  female.  This  is  equally  true  of  all 
birds  of  prey.    In  the  Booke  ofFalconrye^  by  George  Turbervile,  gent. 

Vol,  IX,  .    f  orinted 
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Bondage  is  hoarfc,  and  may  not  fpeak  aloud ; 
Elfe  would  I  tear  the  cave  where  echo  lies. 
And  make  her  airy  tongue  more  hoarfe  than  mine 
With  repetition  of  my  Romeo's  name. 

Rom,  It  is  my  foul,  that  calls  upon  my  name  : 
How  filver-fweet  found  lovers*  tongues  by  night. 
Like  fofteft  mufick  to  attending  ears  I 

Ju/,  Romeo ! 

Rom,  Madam  ^. 

Jul,  At  what  o'clock  to-morrow 
Shall  I  fend  to  thee  ? 

Rom.  At  the  hour  of  nine. 

Jul,  I  will  not  fail  ;  'tis  twenty  years  till  then. 
I  have  forgot  why  I  did  call  thee  back. 

Rom,  Let  me  ftand  here  till  thou  remember  it. 

Jul,  I  (hall  forget,  to  have  thee  ftiil  ftand  there, 
Rememb*ring  how  I  love  thy  company. 

Rom,  And  I'll  ftill  ftay,  to  have  thee  ftill  forget. 
Forgetting  any  other  home  but  this. 

printed  in  1575,  I  find  a  whole  chapter  on  falcon -gentle  ^  $ec.  So, 
ifl  The  Guardiarif  by  Maflinger  : 

—then  for  an  evening  flight, 
"  AtierceLgentle:' 
Again,  in  Decker's  Match  me  in  Lmdon,  1631  : 

*«  Your  tajjel-gtntky  fhe's  lur'd  off  and  gone.'* 
This  fpecies  of  hawk  had  the  epithet  of  gentle  annexed  to  It,  from 
thceafe  with  which  it  was  tamed,  and  its  attachment  to  man.  St  i:  e  v. 

It  appears  from  the  old  books  on  this  fubjedl  that  certain  hawks 
were  confidered  as  appropriated  to  certain  ranks.  The  tercel-gtntte 
vras  appropriated  to  the  prince  ;  and  thence,  we  may  fuppofe,  was 
chofen  by  Juliet  as  an  appellation  for  her  beloved  Romeo.  In  an  an- 
cient treatife  entitled  Haivkingt  Hunting,  and  Fijhing,  ivitb  the  true 
tneafures  of  blow'tngt  is  the  following  pafi'age  : 

**  The  names  of  all  manner  of  hawkes,  and  to  whom  they  belong  : 
For  a  Pr iNCE 

There  is  a  falcon  gentle,  and  a  tercel  gentle ;  and  thefe  are  for  a  prince." 

Malone. 

•  — Matftfm.]  Thus  the  original  copy  of  1597.  In  the  two  fubfc- 
qucnt  copies  and  the  folio  we  have— My  niece.  What  word  was  in- 
tended it  is  difficult  to  fay.  The  editor  of  the  fccond  folio  fubfti- 
tuted — My  fujeet.  I  have  already  flicwn,  that  all  the  alterations  in  that 
copy  were  made  at  random  j  and  have  therefore  preferved  the  ori- 
ginal word,  though  lefs  tender  than  that  which  was  arbitrarily  fub- 
itituted  in  its  place.  Malons. 

4  7"'- 
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Jul,  'Tis  almoft  morning,  I  would  have  tliee  gone : 
And  yet  no  further  than  a  wanton's  bird  ; 
"Who  lets  it  hop  a  little  from  her  hand. 
Like  a  poorprifoner  in  his  twifted  gyves. 
And  with  a  mk  thread  plucks  it  back  again. 
So  loving-jealous  of  his  liberty. 

Rom,  I  would,  I  were  thy  bird. 

Jul.  Sweet,  fo  would  I ; 
Yet  I  Ihould  kill  thee  with  much  cherifhing. 
Good  night,  good  night !  parting  is  fuch  fweet  forrow. 
That  I  fhall  fay — good  night,  till  it  be  morrow.  \^Exit, 

Rom.  Sleep  dwell  upon  thine  eyes,   peace  in  thy 
breaft  !— 

'Would  I  were  fleep  and  peace,  fo  fweet  to  reft  ! 

Hence  wiil  I  to  my  ghoftly  father's  cell ; 

His  help  to  crave,  and  my  dear  hap  to  tell  [^Exit, 

SCENE  in. 

-Fr/^r  Laurence's  Cell, 

Enter  Friar  Lawrence,  nvith  a  hajktt* 

Fr/.Thegrey-ey'd  morn  fmiles  on  the  frowning  night  *, 
Checkering  the  eaftern  clouds  with  ftreaks  of  light  j 
And  flecked  darknefs^  like  a  drunkard  reels 
From  forth  day's  path,  and  Titan's  firy  wheels*: 

Now 

■  Hence  ivill  I  to  my  ghoftly  father's  cell ; 

His  help  to  cravey  and  my  dear  hap  to  te!l.'\  Thus  the  quarto, 
^[597,  except  that  il  has  ^oci/ inftead  ot  dear.  That  of  I599>  and  the 
folio,  read  : 

Hence  will  I  to  my  ghoftly /rier'i  chfe  cell. 

His  help  to  crave,  and  my  dear  hap  to  tell.    Ma  lone. 

»  The  grey  ey'd  morn,  &c.]  So  the  firft  edition,  1  he  firft  four  lines 
of  this  fpeech,  as  has  been  obferved  by  Mr.  Pope  and  Dr.  johnfon,  are 
inadvertently  printed  twice  over  in  the  fubfequent  ancient  copies,  and 
form  the  conclulion  of  Romeo's  preceding  fpeech  as  well  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  friar's  in  the  prefent  fcene.  Malone. 

3  And  ^zcktA.  darkrtefs-']  F/ecbd  \s  fpotted,  dappled,  ftreak'd,  or 
variegated.  In  this  fenfe  it  is  ufed  by  Churchyard^  in  his  Legend  of 
Thomas  Mowbray  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Mowbray,  fpeaking  of  the  Ger- 
mans, fays : 

.Fa  «  All 
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Now  ere  the  fun  advance  his  burning  eye. 

The  day  to  cheer,  and  night's  dank  dew  to  dry, 

I  rauft  up-fill  this  ofier  cage  of  ours. 

With  baleful  weeds,  and  precious-juiced  flowers. 

The  earth,  that's  nature's  mother,  is  her  tomb  5  ; 

What  is  her  burying  grave,  that  is  her  womb : 

And  from  her  womb  children  of  divers  kind 

We  fucking  on  her  natural  bofom  find  ; 

Many  for  many  virtues  excellent. 

None  but  for  fome,  and  yet  all  different. 

O,  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace*,  that  lies 

In  herbs,  plants.  Hones  ^,  and  their  true  qualities : 

«*  All  jaggM  and  frounc*d,  with  divers  colours  deck'd, 

**  They  fwear,  they  curfe,  and  drink  till  they  be  JieclCdy^ 
Lord  Surrey  ufes  the  fame  word  in  his  tranflation  of  the  4th  i^lncld : 

**  Her  quivering  cheekes  flecked  with  deadly  ftaine." 
The  fame  image  occurs  in  Much  ado  about  Nothing:   Adt  V .  fc.  ili. 

*'  Dapples  the  drowfy  eaft  with  fpots  of  grey."  Steevens. 
The  word  is  ftill  ufed  in  Scotland,  where  *'  a  flecked  cow''  is  a  com- 
mon expreflion.    See  the  Glofiary  to  Gawin  Douglas's  tranflation  of 
Virgil,  m\.fleckit,  Maloke. 

*  From  forth  day's  path,  andTitans  flry  wheels :]  Thus  the  quarto 
1597.  That  of  1599,  and  the  folio  have— /"wrw/r^  wheels. 

'i  he  modern  editions  read  corruptly,  after  the  fecond  folio  : 

From  forth  dzy^s pat b-ivay  wade  by  Titan's  wheels,  Malont. 
5  The  earth,  that's  r.ature's  mother,  is  her  tomb 

Omniparens,  eadem  rerum  commune  fepulchrum." 

Lucretiuu 

«  The  womb  of  nature,  and  perhaps  her  grave.*'  Milton. 

Stezveks. 

So,  ;n  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,  i6cg  : 
**  — Time's  the  king  of  men, 

**  For  he's  their  parent,  and  be  is  their  grave. ''^  Malone. 

*  '^civerful grace,]  Efficacious  virtue.  Johnson. 
7  0,  mickie  is  the  powerful  grace,  that  lies 

In  herbs,  plants,  ftones,  &fc.]  This  affords  a  natural  introdud^Ion 
to  the  friar's  furnifliing  Juliet  with  the  fleepy  potion  in  Adt  IV,  Jn 
the  paflagc  before  us  Shakfpeare  had  the  poem  in  his  thoughts : 

But  not  in  vain,  my  child,  hath  all  my  wand'ring  been  ;  — 
•*  "Whatforce  the  fores,  the  plants,  and  neta!s,  have  to  work, 
**  And  divers  other  thlrges  that  in  the  bowels  of  earth  do  lurk, 
♦*  With  care  1  have  fought  out,  with  pain  I  did  them  proie.** 

Maiukx. 


For 
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For  nought  fo  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  live 

But  to  the  earth  ®  fome  fpecial  good  doth  give ; 

Nor  aught  fo  good,  but,  ftrain*d  from  that  fair  ufc. 

Revolts  from  true  birth,  Humbling  on  abufe : 

Virtue  itfelf  turns  vice,  being  mifapply*d ; 

And  vice  fometime*s  by  aftion  dignify'd. 

Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  fmall  flower* 

Poifon  hath  refidence,  and  med'cine  power : 

For  this,  being fmelt,  with  that  part*  cheers  each  part; 

Being  tafted,  flays  all  fenfes  with  the  heart. 

Two  fuch  oppofed  foes  encamp  them  Hill 

In  man  3  as  well  as  herbs,  grace,  and  rude  will; 

And,  wliere  the  worfer  is  predominant. 

Full  foon  the  canker  death  eats  up  that  plant 

Enter  Romeo. 

Rom*  Good  morrow,  father ! 
Frim  BenefUcite  / 

8  For  nought  fo  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  /if**]  "^^^  quarto,  1597^ 
reit6s 

For  nought  fo  vile  that  vile  on  earth  doth  live.    St  ee  yens. 

9  _t«  the  earth — ]  i.  e.  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  Malont, 

*  — tfth'ts  fmall  fiower — ]  So  the  quarto  1597.  All  the  fubfequent 
ancient  copes  have — this  iveak  flower.  Malonk. 

*  —'loUh  that  part — J  i.  e,  with  the  part  which  fmellsj  with  the 
olfaftory  nerves.  Mai.one. 

3  Two  fuch  oppofed  foes  encamp  them  fi'tll 

In  man — ]  So,  in  our  authour's  Lover* i  Complaint  z 
— terror,  and  dear  modefty. 
Encamped  in  hearts,  but  fighting  outwardly," 
Thus  the  quarto  of  1597.    The  quarto  of  1599,  and  all  the  fubfe- 
qucnt  ancient  copies  read- — fuch  oppofed  kings,  — 0\xv  authour  has  mor* 
than  once  alluded  to  thefe  oppofed  foes^  contending  for  the  dominion 
of  man— So,  in  Othello  : 

«  Yea,  curfe  his  better  angel  from  his  fide.'* 
Again,  in  his  144th  Sonnet : 

**  To  win  me  foon  to  hell,  my  female  evil 
**  Tempteth  my  better  angel  from  my  fide  : 

Yet  this  1  ne'er  Hiall  know,  but  live  in  doubt, 
*<  Till  my  bad  angel  five  my  good  one  out*^*  Maloke. 
4r  Full  foon  the  canker  death  eats  up  tbatplant»'\  So,  in  our  authour'* 
99ch  Sonnet : 

"  A  vengeful  canker  eat  him  up  to  death**  Maloni. 

.F  3  What 
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What  early  tongue  fo  fweet  faluteth  me  ?— 

Young  fon,  it  argues  a  diftemper'd  head. 

So  foon  to  bid  good  morrow  to  thy  bed  : 

Care  keeps  his  watch  in  every  old  man's  eye. 

And  where  care  lodges,  deep  will  never  lie  ; 

But  where  unbruifed  youth  with  unftufF'd  brain  * 

Doth  couch  his  limbs,  there  golden  fleep  doth  reign : 

Therefore  thy  earlinefs  doth  me  affure. 

Thou  art  up-rous'd  by  Ibme  diftemp'rature  ; 

Or  if  not  fo,  then  here  I  hit  it  right — 

Our  Romeo  hath  not  been  in  bed  to-night. 

Rom.  That  laft  is  true,  the  fweeter  reft  was  mine. 

Fri,  God  pardon  iin  !  waft  thou  with  Rofaline  ? 

Rom.  With  Rofaline,  my  ghoftly  father  ?  no  ; 
I  have  forgot  that  name,  and  that  name's  woe. 

Fri,  That's  my  good  fon :  But  where  haft  thou  been 
then  ? 

Rom.  PU  tell  thee,  ere  thou  afk  it  me  again. 
I  have  been  feafting  with  mine  enemy  ; 
Where,  on  a  fudden,  one  hath  wounded  me. 
That's  by  me  wounded  ;  both  our  remedies 
Within  thy  help  and  holy  phyfick  lies*': 
I  bear  no  hatred,  bleffed  man  ;  for,  lo. 
My  interceffion  likewife  fteads  my  foe. 

Fri.  Be  plain,  good  fon,  and  homely  in  thy  drift ; 
Riddling  confeffion  finds  but  riddling  fhrift. 

Rojn.  Then  plainly  know,  my  heart's  dear  love  is  fet 
On  tlie  fair  daughter  of  rich  Capulet : 
As  mine  on  hers,  fo  hers  is  fet  on  mine; 
And  all  combin'd,  fave  what  thou  muft  combine 
By  holy  marriage  ;  When,  and  where,  and  how. 
We  met,  we  woo'd,  and  made  exchange  of  vow, 
I'll  tell  thee  as  we  pafs ;  but  this  i  pray. 
That  thou  confent  to  marry  us  this  day, 

5  -^ivhb  uujiuff'd  brain,  &c.J  The  copy,  1 597,  reads : 
—with  unftuff'd  braint 

Doth  touch  his  limmes,  there  golden  fleep  remaines. 

Stkeveki. 

^  -^botb  o«r  remedies 

1Vnh]n  thy  help  and  holy  phyJLck  lies  :  J  Sec  Vol,  VIII.  p.  357,  n.  4  } 
&nd  Vol.  X.    66,  n.  9.  Malonk. 

Fri, 
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Fru  Holy  faint  Francis !  what  a  change  is  here  I 
Is  Rofaline,  whom  thou  didft  love  fo  dear, 
So  foon  forfaken  ?  young  inen*s  love  then  lies 
Not  truly  in  their  hearts,  but  in  their  eyes. 
Jefu  Maria  !  what  a  deal  of  brine 
Hath  walh'd  thy  fallow  cheeks  for  Rofaline  ! 
How  much  fait  water  thrown  away  in  wade. 
To  feafon  love,  that  of  it  doth  not  tafte ! 
The  fun  not  yet  thy  iighs  from  heaven  clears. 
Thy  old  groans  ring  yet  in  my  ancient  ears  ; 
Lo,  here  upon  thy  cheek  the  ftain  doth  fit 
Of  an  old  tear  that  is  not  wafli'd  olF  yet : 
If  e'er  thou  waft  thyfelf,  and  thefe  woes  thine. 
Thou  and  thefe  woes  were  all  for  Rofaline  ; 
And  art  thou  changed  ?  pronounce  this  fentence  then— • 
Women  may  fall,  when  there's  no  ftrength  in  men, 

Rom,  Thou  chidd'ft  me  oft  for  loving  Rofaline, 

Fri*  For  doting,  not  for  loving,  pupil  mine, 

Rom,  And  bad'ft  me  bury  love, 

Fri.  Not  in  a  grave. 
To  lay  one  in,  another  out  to  have. 

Rom*  I  pray  thee,  chide  not :  fhe,  whom  I  love  now. 
Doth  grace  for  grace,  and  love  for  love  allow ; 
The  other  did  not  fo. 

Fri,  O,  Ihe  knew  well, 
Thy  love  did  read  by  rote,  and  could  not  fpell 
But  come,  young  waverer,  come  go  with  me. 
In  one  refpedt  Til  thy  aififtant  be  ; 
For  this  alliance  may  fo  happy  prove. 
To  turn  your  houftiolds*  rancour  to  pure  love 

Rom,  O,  let  us  hence  ;  I  (land  on  fudden  hafte. 

Fri,  Wifely,  and  flow ;  They  ftumble,  that  run  faft, 

[Exeunt^ 

7  ^znd  could  not  fpell.l  Thus  the  quarto,  1597.  The  fubfeijuenC 
ancient  copies  ail  have— 

Thy  love  did  read  by  rote  that  could  not  fpell. 

I  mention  thefe  minute  variations  only  to  fhew,  what  I  have  fo  often 
urged,  the  very  high  value  of  firft  editions.  Maloni. 

^  The  two  following  lines  were  added  fincc  the  firft  copy  of  thi» 
play,  Ste£vens» 

F4  SCENE 
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SCENE  IV. 
A  Street. 

Enter  Benvolio,  and  Mercutio. 

Mer,  Where  the  devil  (hould  this  Romeo  be  ?— Came 
he  not  home  to-night  ? 

Ben,  Not  to  his  father's;  I  fpoke  with  his  man. 
Mer,  Ah,  that  fame  pale  hard-hearted  wench,  that 
Rofaline, 

Torments  him  fo,  that  he  will  fure  run  mad. 

Ben.  Tybalt,  the  kinfman  of  old  Capulet, 
Hath  fent  a  letter  to  his  father's  houfe. 

Mer,  A  challenge,  on  my  life. 

Ben.  Romeo  will  anfwer  it. 

Mer,  Any  man,  that  can  write,  may  anfwer  a  letter. 

Ben.  Nay,  he  will  anfwer  the  letter's  mafter,  how  he 
dares,  being  dared. 

Mer.  Alas,  poor  Romeo,  he  is  already  dead!  ftabb'd 
with  a  white  wench's  black  eye  ;  fhot  thorough  the  ear 
with  a  lov^-fong  ;  the  very  pin  of  his  heart  cleft  with 
the  blind  bow-boy's  but-lhaft^  ;  And  is  he  a  man  to  en- 
counter Tybalt  ? 

Ben.  Why,  what  is  Tybalt? 

Mer,  More  than  prince  of  cats I  can  tell  you  *.  O, 

9  — the  very  pin  of  bit  heart  cleft  tt'iVi  the  blind  hoiv-boy^s  but-p?aft \\ 
The  allufion  is  to  archery.  The  clout,  or  white  mark  at  which  the 
arrows  are  airedcd,  wns  fattened  by  a  black  f  in  placed  in  the  center  of 
it.  To  hit  this  was  the  higheft  ambition  cf  every  markfman.  So,  in 
JSTo  Wit  like  a  IVov.ansy  a  comedy,  by  Middleton,  1657: 
**  They  have  fliot  two  arrows  without  heads, 

They  cannot  ftick  i'  the  but  yet :  hold  out,  knighf, 
**  And  I'll  dea've  the  black />/«  i'  the  midft  of  the  uubite,** 
Again,  in  Marlowe's  Tamburlaine,  1590: 

"  For  kings  ai  e  clouts  that  every  man  fhoots  at  j 

Our  crown  the  pin  that  thoufands  feek  to  cleave."  Maloke. 
'  More  tl-an  prince  cf  Cuts, — .Tyberty  the  name  given  to  the  cafg 
in  the  ^ory-book  of  Reynard  the  Fox.    War  bur  ton. 

So,  in  Have  <witb you  to  Saffron  IValdeny  Sec,  1596  :  "  —not  Ttiait 
prince  of  ca/j,"  &c.  Steevens. 

*  — lean  te/l  you."]  So  the  firft  quarto.  Thefe  words  are  emitted 
all  the  fubfequcnt  ancient  copies,  Mai-one. 

he 
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he  IS  the  courageous  captain  of  compliments'.  He 
fights  as  you  fing  prick-fong,  keeps  time,  diftance,  and 
proportion*;  refts  me  his  minim  reft  %  one,  two,  and 
the  third  in  your  bofom :  the  very  butcher  of  a  filk  but- 
ton ^  a  duellift,  a  duellift ;  a  gentleman  of  the  very  firft 
houfe, — of  the  firft  and  fecond  caufe^  :  Ah,  the  immor- 
tal paflado  1  the  punto  reverfo !  the  hay  ^  I — 
Ben.  The  what? 

Mer,  The  pox  of  fuch  antick,  lifping,  alFefling  fan- 
tafticoes®;  thefe  new  tuners  of  accents! — Byjefu,  a 
fvery  good  blade  / — a  njery  tall  man  / — a  i;ery  good  ivhore  ! 

3  mm^couragews  captain  of  compliments.]  A  complete  mafter  of  all 
the  laws  of  ceremony,  the  principal  man  in  the  doftrine  of  punctilio. 
«  A  man  of  compliments,  whom  right  and  wrong 
**  Have  chofe  as  umpire  j" 
fays  our  authourof  Don  Armado,  the  Spaniard,  in  Love's  Labour* sLofi, 

Johnson. 

♦  -^keepi  titrtey  d'tfiance^  and  prof  or  t  ion  ;]  So  fonjon's  Bobadil: 

**  Note  your  dlfiance,  keep  your  due  proportion  of  time,''* 

Steevens. 

5  mimbis  minim  rejis — J  A  minim  is  a  note  of  flow  time  in  mufick, 
equal  to  two  crotchets.    Ma  lone. 

*  — very  butcher  of  a  filk  button,"]  So,  in  the  Return  from  Faf" 
najfus : 

"  Strikes  his  poinado  at  a  breadth."  Steevens. 

7  A  gentleman  of  the  very  firft  houfe, — of  the  firft  and  fecond  caufe  s'l 

A  gtntltmanof  the  firft  houfe  j—of  tht  firft  and  fecond  caufe,''' is  a 
gentleman  of  the  firft  rank,  of  the  firft  eminence  among  thefe  duel- 
l^fts  J  9n4  one  who  underftands  the  whole  fcience  of  quarrelling,  and 
will  tell  you  of  the  firft  caufe,  and  the  fecordcaufe,  for  which  a  man  is  to 
fight. — The  Cwivn,  in  As  you  like  it,  talks  of  the  feventb  caufe  in  the 
famefenfe.  Steevens. 

^  — the  bay  /]  All  the  terms  of  the  modern  fencing-fchool  were 
originally  Italian  j  the  rapier,  or  fmall  thrufting  fword,  being  firft  ufed 
in  Italy.  The  hay  is  the  word  hai,  you  have\ty  ufed  when  a  thruft 
reaches  the  antagonift,  from  which  our  fencers,  on  the  fame  occafion, 
without  knowing,  I  fuppofe,  any  reafon  for  it,  cry  out,  ha  !  Johnson, 

9  — aft'eSiingfantafticoesj]  Thus  the  old  copies,  and  rightly.  The 
modern  editors  read,  phantafies,  Nalh,  in  his  Ha-ve  luith  you  to 
Safifcn  fValden,  1 596,  fays — Follow  fome  of  thefe  new-fangled 
Galiardo's  and  Signor  Fantaftico's,"&c.  Again,  in  Decker's  comedy 
of  Old  FortunatuSf  1600: — «  I  have  danc'd  with  queens,  dallied  with 
ladies,  worn  ftrange  attires,  feen  fantafticoes,  convers'd  with  humor- 
ifts."  ice.  Steevens. 

Fantafticoes  is  the  reading  of  the  firft  quarto,  1 597  j  all  the  fubfequent 
SHcitnt  copies  read  arbitrarily  and  corruptly — pbantacies  Malone. 

—Why, 
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—Why,  is  not  this  a  lamentable  thing,  grandfire',  that 
we  ihould  be  thus  afflided  with  thefe  ftrange  flics,  thefc 
falhion-mongers,  thefe  pardon-mes  %  who  Hand  fo  much 
on  the  new  form,  that  they  cannot  fit  at  eaie  on  the  old 
bench?  O,  their  bons^  their  bans  ^ ! 

£«/^r  Romeo. 

Ben,  Here  comes  Romeo,  here  comes  Romeo. 

Mer,  Without  his  roe,  like  a  dried  herring O  fle(h, 
£efh,  how  art  thou  filhified  ! — Now  is  he  for  the  num- 
bers that  Petrarch  flow'd  in:  Laura,  to  his  lady,  was 
but  a  kitchen-wench  marry,  fhe  had  a  better  love  to 
be-rhyme  her :  Dido,  a  dowdy ;  Cleopatra,  a  gipfy ; 
Helen  and  Hero,  hildings  and  harlots ;  Thifbe,  a  grey 

'  Whji  ii  net  this  a  lamentable  thing,  grandfire,'^  Humoroufly  apo- 
ftrophifing  his  anceftors,  whofe  fober  times  were  unacquainted  with  the 
fopperies  here  complained  of.    War  burton, 

^^iheje  pardon-mes,]  Pardonnex-moi  became  the  language  of  donbC 
or  hefitation  among  men  of  the  fword,  when  the  point  ofhonour  wa« 
grown  fo  delicate,  that  no  other  mode  of  contradiction  would  be  en- 
dured. Johnson. 

The  old  copies  have— thefe  pardon-meei,  not,  thefe  pardon  fiex-moit* 
Theobald  fr^  fubftituted  the  French  word,  without  any  neceflity, 

Malons. 

3  0,  tbe'ir  bons,  their  bons  !]  Mcrcutio  Is  here  ridiculing  thofe 
frenchified  fantaftical  coxcombs  whom  ca\\%  pardonnexmoi*i:  and 
therefore,  I  fufpcft  here  he  meant  to  write  French  too. 

0,  their  bons  !  their  ban's  ! 
1.  c.  how  ridiculous  they  make  themfelves  in  crying  ov^t goody  and  being 
in  ccftafies  with  every  trifle  ;  as  he  had  juft  defcribed  them  before  : 
**  —a  very  good  blade  !'*  &c,  Theobald. 
The  old  copies  read — O,  their  bones^  their  bones!  Mr.  Theobald's 
emendation  is  confirmed  by  a  pafl'age  in  Green's  Tu  Sluoque,  from 
which  we  learn  that  bon  jour  was  the  common  falutation  of  thofe  who 
aft'eded  to  appear  fine  gentlemen  in  our  authour's  time:  "No,  I 
want  the  boa  jour  and  the  tu  quoque,  which  yonder  gentleman  has." 

Malonk. 

^hey  Jland  fo  much  on  the  new  form,  that  they  cannot  Jit  at  eafe  on  the 
old  bench.]  This  conceit  is  loft,  if  the  double  meaning  of  the 
word  form  be  not  attended  to.  Farmer, 

A  qi'ibble  on  the  two  meanings  of  the  word  form  occurs  in  Lovers 
Labour  s  Loji^  KCt  I.  fc  ii  :  •* — fitting  with  her  on  the  fornty  and  taken 
following  her  into  the  park;  which,  put  together,  is,  in  manner  and 
/orw  following.''    St  e»  yens, 

eye 
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eye  or  fo    but  not  to  the  purpofe. — Signior  Romeo,  ion 
jour  J  there's  a  French  lalutation  to  your  French  flop*. 
You  gave  us  the  counterfeit  fairly  laft  night. 

Rom,  Good  morrow  to  you  both.    What  counterfeit 
did  I  give  you  ? 

Mer.  The  flip,  fir,  the  flip  *  ;  Can  you  not  conceive  ? 

Rom* 

♦  Tbtjhe  a  grey  eye  or  fot]  He  means  to  allow  that  Tbifbe  had  ft 
very  fine  eye  j  for  from  various  paffages  it  appears  that  a  grey  eye  waa 
in  our  authour's  time  thought  eminently  beautiful.  This  may  feem 
ftrange  to  thofe  who  are  not  converfant  with  ancient  phrafeology  j  but 
a  grey  eye  undoubtedly  meant  what  we  now  denominate  a  i/ue  eye. 
Thus,  in  Venus  and  Jidonis  : 

<'  Her  two  blue  windows  faintly  flie  upheaveth,''— 
i.  e.  the  windows  or  lids  of  her  blue  eyes.    In  the  very  fame  poem  the 
eyes  of  Venus  are  termed  grey  : 

<*  Mine  eyes  are  grey  and  bright,  and  quick  in  turning.'* 
Again,  in  Cytnheline : 

"  To  fee  the  inclofed  lights,  now  canopyM 

Under  thefe  windows  :  white  and  azure  lac'd  ; 
*«  With  blue  of  heaven's  own  tinft." 
In  Twelfth  Night,  Olivia  fays,      I  will  give  out  divers  fchedules  of 
xny  beauty  y — as  i/ew,  two  lips,  indifferent  red  j  item,  two  grey  eyes, 
with  lids  to  them,"  &c.    So  Julia,  m  the  Tvw  Gentlemen  of  Verena, 
fpeaking  of  her  rival'a  eyes,  as  eminently  beautiful,  fays, 

Her  eyes  are  grey  as  glafs,  and  fo  are  mine,** 
And  Chaucer  has  the  fame  comparifon  : 
—hire  eyes  gray  as  glas.'''' 
This  comparifon  proves  decifively  what  I  have  afferted  ;  for  clear  and 
tranfparent  glafs  is  not  what  we  now  call  grey,  but  blue,  or  azure. 

Malone. 

5  yoi/r  French  Jlop,^  Slops  are  large  loofe  breeches  or  troiojers,  worn 
at  prefcnt  only  by  failors.  Steevens. 

See  Vol.  II.  n.  376,  n.  9.  Malone. 

^  T—JVhat  counterfeit,  &c. 

Mer,  Tijc  nip,^r,  f^c  flip ;]  To  underflrand  this  play  upon  the 
words  counterfeit  and  Jlipy  it  fhould  be  obferved  that  in  our  author's 
time  there  was  a  counterfeit  piece  of  money  diftinguifhed  by  the  name 
of  a  [lip.  This  will  appear  in  the  following  inftances:  **  And  there- 
fore he  went  and  got  him  certain  fl'ip^,  which  are  counterfeit  pieces  of 
money,  being  brafle,  and  covered  over  with  filver,  which  the  com- 
mon people  call  flips**  Thieves  falling  outf  true  men  cotne  by  their 
goods  i  by  Robert  Greene. 

Again: 

«»        I  had  like  t'  have  been 

«  Abi»$'d 
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Rom,  Pardon,  good  Mercutio,  my  buiinefs  was  great  ; 
and,  in  fuch  a  cale  as  mine,  a  man  may  ftrain  courtefy, 

Mer.  That's  as  much  as  to  fay — fuch  a  cafe  as  yours 
conilrains  a  man  to  bow  in  the  hams, 

Rom,  Meaning — to  court'fy. 

Mer,  Thou  halt  moft  kindly  hit  it. 

Rom,  A  moil  courteous  expofition. 

Mer,  Nay,  I  am  the  very  pink  of  courtefy. 

Rom,  Pink  for  flowef. 

Mer,  Right. 

Rom,  Why,  then  is  my  pump  well  flower'd^ 
Mer.  Well  faid  ^ :  follow  me  this  jeft  now,  till  thoa 
haft  worn  out  thy  pump  ;  that,  when  the  fmgle  fole  of  it 
is  worn,  the  jell  may  remain,  after  the  wearing,  folely 
lingular. 

Rom,  O  fingle-foled  jelt',  folely  fingular  for  the  fingle- 
nefs ! 

*<  Abus'd    the  bufinefs,  had  the Jlip  flurr'd  on  me  ; 

<*  A  counterfeit,''''    Magr.etick  Lady,  A.  III.  S.  vi.  Rekd. 

The  Jlip  is  again  ufed  equivocally  in  No  ffitlike  a  Woman  a  come- 
dy, hy  Aliddleton,  1657  t  "  Cloiun.  Becaufe  you  ihall  be  fure  on't 
you  have  given  me  a  nine-pence  here,  and  I'll  give  you  the  jl'ip  for 
it."  Malone. 

7  ^then  is  try  pump  loell foiverd.']  Here  is  a  vein  of  wit  too  thin 
to  be  eafily  found.  The  fundamental  idea  is,  that  Romeo  woicptnked 
pumps,  that  is,  punched  with  holes  in  figures.  Johnson. 

the  fhoes  of  the  morris-dancers  in  the  plate  at  the  conclufion  of 
the  firft  part  of  AT.  Henry  IF.  with  Mr.  Toilet's  remarks  annexed  to  it. 

It  was  the  cuftom  to  wear  ribbons  in  the  fhoes  formed  into  the  fhap? 
of  rofes,  or  of  any  other  flowers.  So,  in  the  Mafque  by  the  gent,  of 
Gray's-Inn,  1614:  "  Every  mafker's  />«ot^  was  faflen'd  with  a^ower 
fuitable  to  his  cap."  Steevens. 

*  Well fj'rd:'\  So  the  original  copy.  The  quarto  of  i  "Cgg,  and  the 
other  ancient  copies,  have — Sure  ivit,  follow,  &c.  What  was  meant,  I 
fuppofe,  — Sheer  wit!  follow,  &cc,  and  this  corruption  may  ferve  to 
juftify  an  emendation  that  I  have  propofed  in  a  pafi'age  in  Antony  and 
Cleopatray  where  I  am  confident yiurc  was  a  printer's  blunder.  See 
Vol.  VII.  p  483,  n.  5.  M/\L0KE. 

9  0  fingle-foled  J<?/,]  This  epithet  is  here  ufed  equivocally.  It 
formerly  figniried  mean  or  contemptible  ;  and  that  is  one  of  the  fcnfes 
in  which  it  is  ufed  here.  So,  in  Holinftied's  Deicription  of  Ireland, 
p.  23  : — "  which  was  not  unlikely,  confidering  that  a  meane  tower 
might  ferve  fuch  fingU-foalt  kings  as  were  at  thofe  dales  in  Ireland." 

Malone. 

Mir. 
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Mer»  Come  between  us,  good  Benvolio ;  my  wits  fail. 
Rom.  Switch  and  fpurs,  iwitch  and  fpurs ;  or  I'll  cry 
a  match. 

Mer,  Nay,  if  thy  wits  run  the  wild-goofe  chafe,  I  have 
done  ;  for  thou  haft  more  of  the  wild-goofe  in  one  of  thy 
wits,  than,  I  am  fure,  I  have  in  my  whole  five :  Was  I 
with  you  there  for  the  goofe  ? 

Rom.  Thou  waft  never  with  me  for  any  thing,  when 
thou  waft  not  there  for  the  goofe. 

Mer.  I  will  bite  thee  by  the  ear*  for  that  jeft. 

Rojn,  Nay,  good  goofe,  bite  not*. 

Mer.  Thy  wit  is  a  very  bitter  fweeting  ^ ;  it  is  a  moft 
(harp  fauce. 

Rom.  And  is  it  not  well  ferved  in  to  a  fweet  goofe  ? 

Mer.  O,  here's  a  wit  of  cheverel  that  ftretches  from 
an  inch  narrow  to  an  ell  broad  1 

Rom.  I  ftretch  it  out  for  that  word — broad :  which 
added  to  the  goofe,  proves  thee  far  and  wide  a  broad 
goofe. 

Mer.  Why,  is  not  this  better  now  than  groaning  for 
love  ?  now  art  thou  fociable,  now  art  thou  Romeo ; 
now  arc  thou  what  thou  art,  by  art  as  well  as  by 

I  /wjV/bite  thee  by  the  ear— J  So  Sir  Epicure  Mammon  to  Face  la 
Jonfon's  Alchym\Ji  : 

«  Slave,  I  could  bite  thine  ear  J""*  Steevens. 
*  — Z°°J^i  ^''^  not.']  is  a  proverbial  expre/Tion,  to  be  found  in 
Ray's  Coileftion  ;  and  is  ufed  in  The  T'wo  Angry  IT'omtn  of  Ablngton, 
1599.  Steevens. 

J  ~— a  very  hitter  fweeting  ',1  A  hhttr  fiveeling)  Is  an  apple  of  that 
name.    So,  in  Summer^:  hji  Will  andTeflamenty  1600  ; 

**  —as  well  crabs  as  fuueetings  for  his  fummer  fiults.'* 
Again,  in  Fair  Em ,  1631 : 

*'  — what,  in  difpleafure  gone  ! 

"  And  left  me  fuch  a  bitter  Jujeet  to  gnaw  upon  ?"  Steev. 
4  —a  ivit  o/"cheverel,]  Cheverel  is  foft  leather  for  gloves.  Johni. 
So,  in  the  Two  Maids  of  More-clacke,  1609  : 

*'  Drawing  on  love's  white  hand  a  glove  of  warmth, 

*<  Not  c bc-ueril ^xctzhing  to  fuch  prophanation." 
Again,  in  The  0-wl,  by  Drayton  : 

**  A  fi»;x;frf//confcience,  and  a  fearching  wit."  Steevenj. 
Cheviri/ h  front  Chevrcuil,  roebuck.  Musgrave. 


nature: 
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nature :  for  this  driveling  love  is  like  a  great  natural,  that 
runs  lolling  up  and  down  to  hide  his  bauble  in  a  hole'. 
Ben,  Stop  there,  flop  there. 

Mer,  Thou  defireft  me  to  Hop  in  my  tale  againft  the 
hair^ 

Ben,  Thou  would'ft  elfe  have  made  thy  tale  large. 

Mer,  O,  thou  art  deceived,  I  would  have  made  it 
fhort:  for  I  was  come  to  the  whole  depth  of  my  tale:  and 
meant,  indeed,  to  occupy  the  argument  no  longer  7. 

Rom,  Here's  goodly  geer  ! 

Enter  Nurfe,  and  PeteR. 

Mer,  A  fail,  a  fail,  a  fail  ^ ! 

Ben,  Two,  two ;  a  Ihirt,  and  a  fmock, 

Nur/e,  Peter  ! 

Peter,  Anon? 

Nur/e,  My  fan,  Peter'. 

Mer.  Pr'ythee,  do,  good  Peter,  to  hide  her  face ;  for 
her  fan's  the  fairer  of  the  two. 

5  hide  his  bauble  in  a  hoh.'\  It  has  been  already  obferved  by  Sir 
y.  Hawkins  J  in  a  note  on  Jlirs  fFei/f  8cc.  that  a  bauble  was  one  of  the 
accoutrements  of  a  Hcenfed  fool  orjefter.  So  again,  in  Sir  W.  D^Ave» 
rant's  Albovincy  1 629  :  For  fuch  rich  widows  there  love  court  Joels, 
and  ufe  to  play  with  their  baubles.''* 

See  the  plate  at  the  end  of  K.  Henry  IV.  P.  I.  with  Mr.  Toilet's  ob- 
fervations  on  it.  Stkevens. 

6  — a^ainjl  the  hair, ^  Acontrepoih  Fr.  An  expreflion  equivalent  to 
one  which  we  now  ufe, — <*  againft  the  grain."    Ste evens. 

7  ^to  occupy  the  argument  vo  longer.'^  Here  we  have  another  wan- 
,ton  allufion.    See  Vol.  V.  p.  33 1,  n.  5.  Malone. 

^  Mer.  A  fail,  a  fail^  6ff.]  Thus  the  quarto,  1597.  In  the  fubfe- 
quent  ancient  copies  thefe  words  are  erroneoufly  given  to  Romeo. 

Malone. 

9  My  fan^  Peter. The  bufinsfs  of  Peter  carrying  the  Nurje'e  fan, 
feems  ridiculous  according  to  modern  manners  J  but  I  find  fuch  was 
formerly  the  pradicc.  In  an  old  pamphlet,  called  The  Serving- 
mans  Comforty'  ^59^^  informed,  *'  The  miftrefs  muft  have  one 

to  carry  her  cloake  and  hood,  another  her/j»««."  Farmer. 

Again,  in  Love*s  Labour*s  Lcji  ; 

To  fee  him  walk  before  a  lady,  and  to  bear  a  fan. 
Again,  in  Every  Man  cut  of  his  Humour  :    *' If  any  lady,  &c.  want* 
•n  upright  gentleman  in  the  nature  of  a  gentleman-uflier,  &C.  who  caa 
hide  his  face  with  her  fan,''  &c.  Stievxns. 

Hur/t,  ■ 
\  r 
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Nurfe*  God  ye  good  morrow,  gentlemen, 
Mer,  God  ye  good  den*,  fair  gentlewoman. 
Nurfe,  Is  it  good  den  ? 

Mer,  Tis  no  lefs,  I  tell  you  ;  for  the  bawdy  hand  of 
the  dial  *  is  now  upon  the  prick  of  noon. 

Nurfe,  Out  upon  you  1  what  a  man  are  you  ? 

Rom,  One,  gentlewoman,  that  God  hath  made  him* 
felf  to  mar. 

Nurfe,  By  my  troth,  it  is  well  faid ; — For  himfelf  to 
mar,  quoth'a? — Gentlemen,  can  any  of  you  tell  me 
where  I  may  find  the  young  Romeo  ? 

Rom,  1  can  tell  you  ;  but  young  Romeo  Vvill  be  older 
when  you  have  found  him,  than  he  was  when  you  fought 
him :  I  am  the  youngeft  of  that  name,  for  'fault  of  a 
worfe. 

Nurfe-  You  fay  well. 

Mer,  Yea,  is  the  worft  well  ?  very  well  took,  i'faith ; 
wifely,  wifely. 

Nurfe,  If  you  be  he,  fir,  I  delire  fome  confidence  with 
you, 

Ben,  She  will  indite  him  to  fome  fupper. 
Mer,  A  bawd,  a  bawd,  a  bawd  I  So  ho  ! 
Rom,  What  haft  thou  found? 

Mer,  No  hare,  fir^;  unlefs  a  hare,  fir,  in  a  lenten 
pye,  that  is  fomething  Hale  and  hoar  ere  it  be  fpent, 

*  GcJ ye  good  den,"]  i.  e.  God  give  you  a  good  even.  The  firft  of 
thefe  contraftions  is  common  among  the  ancient  comic  writers.  So, 
in  R.  B:ov[\e''s  Northern  Lafs,  1633: 

**  God  you  good  even,  Cxx.''^  SteeVens, 

*  -—the  band  of  the  dial — ]  In  the  Puritan  WidonVy  1607,  which 
has  been  attributed  to  our  author,  is  a  /imilar  expreflion:  — the  fef- 
kewe  of  the  diall  is  upon  the  chrilTe-croffe  of  noon."    Ste  evens, 

J  No  harcy  frj]  Mercutio  having  roared  out,  So,  bo !  the  cry  of 
the  fportfmen  when  they  ftart  a  hare,  Romeo  afks  ivbat  he  has  found. 
And  Mercutio  anfwers,  Nobarey  &c.  The  reft  is  a  feries  of  quibbles 
unworthy  of  explanation,  which  he  who  does  not  underftand,  needs 
not  lament  his  ignorance,  Johnson. 

^5  bo  !  Is  the  term  made  uie  of  in  the  field  when  the  hare  is  found  in 
her  feat,  and  not  when  fhe  is  fiarted,    A.  C, 

Ac 
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An  old  hare  hoar*. 
And  an  old  hare  hoar. 
Is  <very  good  meat  in  lent : 

But  a  hare  that  is  hoar,  • 
//  too  much  for  a  /core. 
When  it  hoars  ere  it  be  /pent,-—' 
Romeo,  will  you  come  to  your  father's  ?  we'll  to  dinner 
thither. 

Rom.  I  will  follow  you. 

Mer*  Farewel>  ancient  lady  ;  farewel,  lady,  lady,  lady 
\^Exeunt  Me  RCUT 10,  and  Be  nvolio. 

Nurfe,  Marry,  farewel^  ! — I  pray  you,  fir,  what  faucy 
merchant  was  this  ^,  that  was  fo  full  of  his  ropery  *  ? 

Rom.  A  gentleman,  nurfe,  that  loves  to  hear  himfelf 
talk ;  and  will  fpeak  more  in  a  minute,  than  he  will 
Hand  to  in  a  month. 

4  An  old  hare  hoar,]  Hoar  or  boary^  is  often  ufed  for  mouldy,  as 
things  grow  white  from  moulding.  So,  in  Pierce  Penrtylefs's  Supphca- 
ticn  to  the  DevUy  15^4:  *'  — as  £)5<3ry  as  Dutch  butter."  Again,  in 
F.  Beaumont's  letter  to  Speght  on  his  edition  of  Chaucer,  1602: 
«*  Many  of  Chaucer's  words  are  become  as  it  were  vinew'd  and  boarie 
with  over- long  lying."    Ste evens. 

Thefe  lines  appear  to  have  been  part  of  an  old  fong.  In  the  quarto 
1 597,  we  have  here  this  ftage  diredlion  :  "  He  walks  between  them)  [i.  c. 
the  nurfe  and  Peter,]  and fmgs.  Malone. 

5  — lady^  lady,  lady.]  The  burthen  of  an  old  fong.  See  Vol.  IV. 
p.  38,  n.  6.  Steevens. 

6  Marry,  fare-well ! — ]  Thefe  words  I  have  rcovered  from  the  quarto, 
1597.  Malone. 

7  —ivhai Jaucy  merchant  ivas  tkis,  &c.]  The  term  merchant  which 
was,  and  even  now  is,  frequently  applied  to  the  lowcft  fort  of  dealers, 
feems  anciently  to  have  been  ufed  on  thefe  famiiiar  occafions  in  con- 
tradiftinftion  to  gentleman  fignifying  that  the  pcrfon  fhewed  by  his  be- 
haviour he  was  a  low  fellow.  The  term  chap,  i.  e.  chapntanj  a  word 
of  the  fame  import  with  merchant  in  its  lefs  refpeftable  fenfe,  is  ftrill 
in  common  ufe  among  the  vulgar,  as  a  general  denomination  for  any 
perfon  of  whom  they  mean  to  fpeak  with  freedom  or  difrefpeft. 

Steevxks. 

See  Vol.  VI.  p.  38,  n.  i.  "  Malone. 

*  —of  \{\%  ropery  ?'\  Ropery  was  anciently  ufed  in  the  famt  fenfe  M 
roguery  is  now.    So,  in  the  Three  Ladies  of  London,  1584  : 
«  Thou  art  very  pleafanC  and  full  of  thy  ropery e.^^ 
Rope-tricks  are  mentioned  in  another  place.  Steevens. 

S«e  Vol.  UI.  p.  271,  n.  6.  Malonz. 

Nur/i. 
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^urfe»  An  'a  fpeak  any  thing  againft  me,  I'll  take 
him  down  an  'a  were  luftier  than  he  is,  and  twenty  fuch 
Jacks  9  ;  and  if  I  cannot,  I'll  find  thofe  that  lhall.  Scurvy 
knave  !  1  am  none  of  his  flirt-gills ;  I  am  none  of  his 
fkains-mates ':  — And  thou  mull  ftand  by  too,  and  fufFer 
every  knave  to  ufe  me  at  his  pleafure  ? 

Pet  I  faw  no  man  ufe  you  at  his  pleafure ;  if  I  had,  my 
weapon  fhould  quickly  have  been  out,  I  warrant  you  ;  I 
dare  draw  as  foon  as  another  man,  if  I  fee  occalion  in  a 
good  quarrel,  and  the  law  on  my  fide. 

Nurfe.  Now,  afore  God,  I  am  fo  vex'd,  that  every  part 
about  me  quivers.  Scurvy  knave!  —Pray  you,  fir,  a 
word:  and  as  I  told  you,  my  young  lady  bade  me  in- 
quire you  out ;  what  Ihe  bade  me  fay,  I  will  keep  to  my- 
felf :  but  firil  let  me  tell  ye,  if  ye  fhould  lead  her  into  a 
fool's  paradife,  as  they  fay*,  it  were  a  very  grofs  kind 
of  behaviour,  as  they  fay  :  for  the  gentlewoman  is  young  ; 
and,  therefore,  if  you  fhould  deal  double  with  her,  truly, 
it  were  an  ill  thing  to  be  offered  to  any  gentlewoman, 
and  very  weak  dealing, 

9  — y«cl»  Jacks  j]  See  Vol.  II.  p.  ai4,  n.  5.  Malonk. 

*  — none  of  bis^zins-mates  :]  None  of  bis  Jkains-mates  means,  I  appre- 
kend.  none  of  his  cut-throat  companions.  Malone. 

A  Jkein  or Jkain  was  either  a  knife  or  a  fhort  dagger.  By  JkdinS" 
mates  the  nurfe  means  none  of  his  loofe  companions  who  frequent  the 
fencing  fchool  with  him,  wheie  we  may  fuppofe  the  exercife  of  this 
weapon  was  taught. 

The  word  is  ufed  in  the  old  tragedy  of  Soliman  and  PerfedOf  1 599  : 
Againrt  the  light-foot  Irifh  have  I  ferv'd, 
**  And  in  my  fkin  beare  tokens  of  their  JkelnsJ'' 
Green,  in  his  S^ip  for  an  upfiart  Courtier^  defcribes  **  an  ill-fa- 
vour'd  knave,  who  wore  by  his  fide  a Jkeine  like  a  brewer's  bung-knife.'* 
Skein  is  the  Irifh  word  for  a  knife.  Steevens. 
Swift  has  the  word  in  his  defcriptlon  of  an  Irifli  feaft: 
*«  A  cubit  at  leaft 

«  The  length  of  their  Jkains,*^  Nichols. 

*  — if  ye  Jhoutd  lead  ber  into  a  fool's  paradife,  as  they  fayt']  So,  in 
A  Handfull  of  fleajant  deligbtes,  containing  fundrie  new  fonetsj  &c« 
1584: 

When  they  fee  they  may  her  win, 
*'  They  leave  then  where  they  did  begin  : 

They  prate,  and  make  the  matter  nice, 
"  And  Icivzhzr  in  fooles  paradife.""  Maloni, 

Vol.  IX.  •        G  Rem. 
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Rom,  Nurfe,  commend  me  to  thy  lady  and  miftrcfs. 
I  proteft  unto  thee,— 

Nur/e.  Good  heart!  and,  i'faith,  I  will  tell  her  as 
much;  Lord,  lord,  fhe  will  be  a  joyful  woman. 

Rom.  What  wilt  thou  tell  her,  nurfe  ?  thou  doft  not 
mark  me. 

Nurfe.  I  will  tell  her,  fir, — that  you  do  proteft  ^ ;  which, 
as  I  take  it,  is  a  gentleman-like  offer. 

Rom.  Bid  her  devife  fome  means  to  come  to  fhrift 
This  afternoon ; 

And  there  Ihe  lhall  at  friar  Lawrence'  cell 

Be  fhriv'd,  and  marry'd.    Here  is  for  thy  pains*. 

Nur/e.  No,  truly,  fir  ;  not  a  penny. 

Rom.  Go  to;  1  fay,  you  fhall. 

Nurfe.  This  afternoon,  fir  ?  well,  fhe  fhall  be  there. 

Rom,  And  flay,  good  nurfe,  behind  the  abbey- wall: 
Within  this  hour  my  man  fhall  be  with  thee  ; 
And  bring  thee  cords  made  like  a  tackled  i^air  *  ; 
Which  to  the  high  top-gallant  of  my  joy  ^ 
Muft  be  my  conVoy  in  the  fecret  night. 
Farewel ! — Be  trully,  and  I'll  quit  thy  pains. 
Farewel !— Commend  me  to  thy  miftrefs. 

3  mm^roteji  ;]  Whether  the  repetition  of  this  word  conveyed  any  idea 
peculiarly  comic  to  Shalcfpcare's  audience,  is  not  at  prcl'ent  to  be  de- 
termined. The  ufe  of  it,  however,  is  ridiculed  in  the  old  comedy  of 
Sir  Gilei  Goofecap,  l6c6  : 

There  is  not  the  bcft  duke's  fon  in  France  dares  fay,  1  protejl^  till 
he  be  one  and  thirty  years  old  at  leaft  j  for  the  inheritance  of  that 
word  is  not  to  be  poflefied  before,"  Stekvens. 

♦  — Here  is  for  tby  pains.]  So,  in.  The  Tragical  llyfiiry  of  Romc»s 
and  Juliet y  1562  : 

Then  he  vi  crowns  of  gold  out  of  his  pocket  drew, 
"  And  gave  them  her  j—  a  flight  reward,  quoth  he  j — and  fo 
adieu."  Malone. 

5  — /iAff  a  tackled fiair  j]  Like  flairs  of  rope  in  the  tackle  of  a  fhip, 

John  sow. 

^^j/r,  for  a  flight  of /lairs,  is  flill  the  language  of  Scotland,  and 
tvas  probably  once  common  to  both  kingdoms.    M  a  l  on  t . 

6  mmmtop.gallant  of  my  joy — ]  The  top~gallant  is  the  higheft  extremity 
of  the  mafl  of  a  fhip. 

The  exprellion  is  common  to  many  writers;  among  the  reft,  to 
Markham  in  his  Englijb  Arcadioy  1607  ;  *'  —beholding  in  the  high 
top-gallant  of  his  valour — *    S  r  £  £  v  k  n  s  • 

Nurfe. 
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Nufft,  Now  God  in  heaven  blefs  thee  ! — Hark  yoii,  fir. 

Rom,  Whatfay'lt  thou,  my  dear  nurfe? 

Nurfe*  Is  your  man  fecret  ?  Did  you  ne*er  hear  fay- 
Two  may  keep  counfel,  putting  one  away  ? 

Rom.  1  warrant  thee  ^  :  my  man's  as  true  as  fteel. 

Nurfe,  Well,  fir ;  my  miilrefs  is  the  fweeteft  lady- 
Lord,  lord! — when  'twas  a  little  prating  thing ^, — O,— 
there's  a  nobleman  in  town,  one  Paris,  that  would  fain 
lay  knife  aboard ;  but  Ihe,  good  foul,  had  as  lieve  fee 
a  toad,  a  very  toad,  as  fee  him.  I  anger  her  fometimes, 
and  tell  her  that  Paris  is  the  properer  man;  but,  Fli  war- 
rant you,  when  I  fay  fo,  flie  looks  as  pale  as  any  clout  in 
the  varfal  world.  Doth  not  rofemary  and  Romeo  begin 
both  with  a  letter  *  ? 

Rom,  Ay,  nurfe  ;  What  of  that  ?  both  with  an  R. 

7  /  ivarrant  thee  i"]  I,  which  is  not  in  the  quartos  or  firft  folid,  wa* 
fupplied  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.    Ma  lone. 

S  fVei/,  Jir  J  my  tnifirejs  is  the  fweeteji  lady  : — Lord,  lord  !— 
'tivas  d  little  prating  tbingf — J  So,  in  the  poeni  : 

**  And  how  flie  gavft  her  fuck  in  youth,  fhe  leaveth  not  to  tdl. 

A  pretty  babe,  quoth  fhe,  it  was,  when  it  was  young  ; 
**  Lvrdf  how  it  could  full  prettily  hzvs  prated  with  its  tongue,'* 
&c. 

This  dialogue  is  ndt  found  in  Painter's  Rhomeo  and  JuVutta 

MALONe. 

9  Dotb  not  YoCcmzry  and  Romeo  Begin  both  luitb  a  letter  By  thit 
qtaeftion  the  nurfe  means  to  infinuate  that  Romeo's  image  was  ever 
in  the  mind  of  Juliet,  and  that  they  would  bs  married.  Rofemary 
bfeing  conceived  to  have  the  power  of  ftrengthening  the  memory,  was 
an  emblem  of  remembrance,  arid  of  the  ali'edtion  of  lovers,  and  (for 
this  reafon  probably,)  was  Worn  at  weddings.  So,  in  A  Handfull  of 
pleafant  Delites,  &c.  1 584 : 

«  Rofemary  is  for  remembrance, 
**  Betweene  us  daic  and  night, 

WiHiing  that  I  might  alwaies  hate 
You  prefent  in  my  fight." 
Again,  in  our  authour's  Hamlet : 

«*  There's  rojemaryy  that's  for  rememhranee.** 
That  rofemary  Was  much  ufed  at  weddings,  appears  from  many 
paflages  in  the  old  plays.  So,  in  the  Noble  Spani/h  Soldier,  1634  : 
**  I  meet  few  but  are  ftuck  with  rofemary ;  every  one  afk'd  me,  who 
was  to  be  married  ?"  Again,  in  the  fVit  of  a  IVomany  1604  :  What 
is  here  to  do  ?  Wine  and  cakes,  and  rofemary^  and  noJegaUi  ?  What,  a 
wedding  f*  Malonx. 

.  G  2  Nurfe, 
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Nurfe,  Ah,  mocker!  that's  the  dog's  name.  R  il 
for  the  dog.  No  ;  I  know  it  begins  with  fome  other 
letter  *  :  and  fhe  hath  the  prettieft  fententious  of  it,  of 
you  and  rofemary,  that  it  would  do  you  good  to  hear  it. 

Rom,  Commend  me  to  thy  lady.  \^Exit, 

Nur/e,  Ay,  a  thoufand  times. — Peter  ! 

Pet,  Anon? 

Nur/e,  Peter,  Take  my  fan,  and  go  before *.  [Exeunt* 
SCENE  V. 

Capulet*s  Garden, 

Enter  Juliet. 

Jul,  The  clock  ftruck  nine,  when  I  did  fend  the  nurfe  ; 
In  half  an  hour  ihe  promis'd  to  return. 
Perchance,  flie  cannot  meet  him  : — that's  not  fo. — 
O,  fhe  is  lame  !  love's  heralds  fhould  be  thoughts^, 

*  Ah^  mccier  !  that"!  the  dog's  rame,  R,  is  for  the  dog.  Nt  ]  1 
Jtnciv  It  begins  ivith  fome  other  letter  ;J  This  palTagc  is  not  in  the  ori- 
ginal copy  of  1597.  The  quarto  1599,  and  folio  read — Ah,  mocker, 
that's  the  dog's  name.  R  is  for  the  no,  I  know  it  begins,  8cc,  The 
emendation  v/as  made  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt. 

Dr.  Warburton  obferves  that  Ecn  Jonfon  in  his  Englijh  Grammar, 
fays,  that  R  is  the  dog's  name,  and  hirreth  in  the  found. 

*'  Irritata  canis  quod  R  R  quam  plurima  dicat."  Luc'tl, 

I  am  not  fure  that  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  emendation  is  necertary.  An 
abrupt  fentence  may  have  been  intended.  R.  is  for  the— No  j  I  know 
it  begins,  &c.  The  fame  remark,  I  have  lately  obfer\cd,  has  bcea 
made  by  an  anonymous  writer.  Malone. 

*  Peter,  take  my  fan,  ar.d  go  before.^  Thus  the  firft  quarto.  The  fub- 
fequent  ancient  copies  inft^ad  of  thefe  words  have— Before,  and  apace. 

MaL0K£. 

3  m~~fhculd  he  thoughts f  &c.]  The  fpecch  is  thus  cofttiaued  ia 
the  quarto,  1597: 

—  fhculd  be  thoughts, 
And  run  more  fwift  than  hafty  powder  fir!d. 
Doth  huriy  from  the  fearful  cannon's  mouth. 
Oh,  now  Ihe  comes !  IcU  rre,  gentle  nurfe, 
"What  fays  my  love  ?— 
The  greateft  part  of  the  fccnc  is  likewifc  added  fincc  that  edition. 

STJtlViNS. 
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Which  ten  times  fafter  glide  than  the  fun's  beams. 

Driving  back  fhadows  over  lowring  hills : 

Therefore  do  nimble-pinion'd  doves  draw  love. 

And  therefore  hath  the  vvind-fwift  Cupid  wings. 

Now  is  the  fun  upon  the  highmoll  hill 

Of  this  day's  journey  ;  and  from  nine  till  twelve 

Is  three  long  hours, — yet  fhe  is  not  come. 

Had  fhe  afFedions,  and  warm  youthful  blood. 

She'd  be  as  fwift  in  motion  as  a  ball; 

My  words  would  bandy  her  to  my  fweet  love. 

And  his  to  me : 

But  old  folks,  many  feign  as  they  were  dead; 
Unwieldy,  flow,  heavy  and  pale  as  lead. 

Enter  Nurfe,  and  Peter. 

O  God,  fhe  comes ! — O  honey  nurfe,  what  news  ? 
Haft  thou  met  with  him  ?  Send  thy  man  away. 

Nur/e,  Peter,  ftay  at  the  gate.  {Exit  Peter. 

JuL  Now,  good  fweet  nurfe,— O  lord  I  why  look'fl 
thou  fad  ? 

Though  news  be  fad,  yet  tell  them  merrily  ; 
If  good,  thou  fham'fl  the  mufick  of  fweet  news 
By  playing  it  to  me  with  fo  four  a  face 

Nurfe,  I  am  aweary,  give  me  leave  a  while  ;— 
Fie,  how  my  bones  ache  !  What  a  jaunt  have  I  had  s ! 

Jul,  I  would,  thou  hadft  ray  bones,  and  1  thy  news : 

*  If  good  i  thcu  Jhani'jl  tbernujlck  of fiveet  neiosy 

By  flaying  it  to  me  loitb  Jo  four  aface.'^  So,  in  Antony  and  Ch§* 
fatra  : 

"  ——needs  fo  tart  a  favour, 

**  To  trumpet  fuch  good  tidings  P* 
Again,  in  Cymbeline  : 

 if  it  be  fummer-news, 

<<  Smile  to  It  before."  Malone. 
5  TVhat  a  ]2inntbave  1  had !'\  This  is  the  reading  of  the  folio;  The 
quarto  reads : 

—what  a  jaunce  have  I  had  ! 
The  two  words  appear  to  have  been  formerly  fynonymou«.    See  King 
Bi(bard  II. 

5'  Spur-gaird  and  tir'd  hyjauncing  BoHngbroke,**  Malonx. 

G  %  Nay, 
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Nay,  come,  I  pray  thee,  fpeak ; — good,  good  nurfe^ 
fpeak. 

Nurfe.  Jefu,  What  hafte  ?  can  you  not  ftay  awhile  ? 
Do  you  not  fee,  that  I  am  out  of  breath  ? 
Jul,  How  art  thou  out  of  breath,  when  tho»  haft 
breath 

To  fay  to  me — that  thou  art  out  of  breath  ? 
The  excufe,  that  thou  doft  make  in  this  delay. 
Is  longer  than  the  talc  thou  doft  excufe. 
Is  thy  news  good,  or  bad  ?  anfwer  to  that; 
Say  either,  and  I'll  ftay  the  circumftance  : 
Let  me  be  fatisfied,  Is't  good  or  bad  ? 

Nurfe.  Weil,  you  have  made  a  fimple  choice ;  you 
know  not  how  to  choofe  a  man  :  Romeo !  no,  not  he  ; 
though  his  face  be  better  than  any  man's,  yet  his  leg  ex- 
cels all  men's  ;  and  for  a  hand,  and  a  foot,  and  a  body, 
— though  they  be  not  to  be  talk'd  on,  yet  they  are  paft 
compare  :  He  is  not  the  flower  of  courtefy, — but,  I'll 
warrant  him,  as  gentle  as  a  lamb. — Go  thy  ways,  wench  j 
ferve  God: — What,  have  you  dined  at  home  ? 

Jul,  No,  no:  But  all  this  did  I  know  before; 
What  fays  he  of  our  marriage  ?  what  of  that^  ? 

Nurfe,  Lord,  how  my  head  akcs !  what  a  head  have  I  ? 
It  beats  as  it  would  fall  in  twenty  pieces. 
My  back  o'  t'other  fide, — O,  my  back,  my  back!— 
Befhrew  your  heart*  for  fending  me  about. 
To  catch  my  death  with  jaunting  up  and  down! 

Jul.  rfaith,  1  am  forry  that  thou  art  not  well : 
Sweet,  fweet,  fweet  nurfe,  tell  me,  what  fays  my  love? 

Nurfe,  Your  love  fays  like  an  honeft  gentleman, 
And  a  courteous,  and  a  kind,  and  ahandfome. 
And,  I  warrant,  a  virtuous  : — Where  is  your  mother  ? 

Jul.  Where  is  my  mother? — why,  (he  is  within  i  . 
Where  fhould  flie  be  ?  How  oddly  thou  reply*ft  ? 

*  Noy  no:  But  all  this  did  I  In'iu  before  } 

What  fays  he  of  our  marriage  ?  what  of  that  T'\  So,  in  TLt  7V*- 
gitall  Hiftory  of  Rcmeus  and  JuCisty  1562: 

•<  Tell  me  elfe  what,  «^uod  flie,  this  evermore  I  thought  ; 
«  But  of  our  marriage^  fiy  at  oflCc,  what  aofwcr  have  you 
brought?'*   Malon*.  ■ 

Tctr 
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Tour  love  fays  like  an  honeji  gentleman,'^ 
Where  is  your  mother  t' 

Nurfe,  O,  God's  lady  dear  ! 
Are  you  fo  hot  ?  Marry,  come  up,  I  trow  ; 
Is  this  the  poultice  for  my  aking  bones  ? 
Henceforward  do  your  meffages  yourfelf. 

Jul.  Here's  fuch  a  coil  ; — Come,  what  fays  Romeo  ? 

Nurfe.  Have  you  got  leave  to  go  to  fhrift  to-day  ? 

Jul.  I  have. 

Nurfe.  Then  hie  you  hence  to  friar  Lawrence'  cell,  - 
There  ftays  a  hufband  to  make  you  a  wife  : 
Now  comes  the  wanton  blood  up  in  your  cheeks. 
They'll  be  in  fcarlet  ftraight  at  any  news. 
Hie  you  to  church ;  I  muft  another  way. 
To  fetch  a  ladder,  by  the  which  your  love 
Ivluft  climb  a  bird's  neft  foon,  when  it  is  dark  : 
I  am  the  drudge,  and  toil  in  your  delight ; 
But  you  fliall  bear  the  burden  foon  at  night. 
Go,  I'll  to  dinner ;  hie  you  to  the  cell. 

Jul.  Hie  to  high  fortune! — honeft  nurfe,  farewel. 

\_Exeunt» 

S  C  E  N  E  VI. 

Friar  Lawrence's  Cell. 

Enter  Friar  L  a WR.  e  n  c  e  ,  and  Ro  m  e  o  ^. 

Fri.  So  fmile  the  heavens  upon  this  holy  adt. 
That  after-hours  with  forrow  chide  us  not ! 

Romm 

1  This  fcene  was  entirely  new  formed :  the  reader  may  be  plcafed 
to  have  it  as  ic  was  at  firft  written  : 

Rom.  Now,  father  Laurence,  in  thy  holy  grant 

Confifts  the  good  of  me  and  Juliet. 
Tr'tar.  Without  more  words,  I  will  do  all  I  may 

To  make  you  happy,  if  in  me  it  lie. 
Rom.  This  morning  here  {he  'pointed  we  fhould  meet. 
And  confummate  thofe  never-parting  bands, 
Witnefs  of  our  hearts' love,  by  joining  hands  j 
And  cojne  fhe  will. 
Friar.  I  guefs  fhe  will  indeed  : 
Youth's  love  is  quick,  fwiftcr  than  fwifteft  fpecd. 

.  G  4  Enttr 
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Rom.  Amen,  amen  1  but  come  what  forrow  can. 
It  cannot  countervail  the  exchange  of  joy 
That  one  fhort  minute  gives  me  in  her  fight : 
Bo  thou  but  cloie  our  hands  with  holy  words. 
Then  love-devouring  death  do  what  he  dare. 
It  is  enough  I  may  but  call  her  mine. 

Fri.  Tliefe  violent  delights  have  violent  ends'. 
And  in  their  triumph  die  ;  like  fire  and  powder. 
Which,  as  they  kifs,  confume  :  The  fweeteft  honey 
Is  ioathfome  in  his  own  delicioufnefs. 
And  in  the  taile  confounds  the  appetite  : 
Therefore,  love  moderately  ;  long  love  doth  fo; 
Too  fwift  arrives  ^  as  tardy  as  too  flow. 

Enter  jfuliet  jomnvbat  fafi<,  and  embraceth  Romeo* 

See  where  (he  comes  !  

So  light  a  foot  ne'er  hurts  the  trodden  flower; 
Of  love  and  joy,  fee,  fee  the  foveregn  power  I 
yul.  Romeo  ! 

Rom,  My  Juliet,  welcome  !  As  do  waking  eyes 

(Clos'd  in  night's  mifts)  attend  the  frolick  day. 

So  Romeo  hath  expeded  Juliet  j 

And  thou  art  come. 
Jul.  I  am  (if  I  be  day) 

Come  to  my  fun;  fliine  forth,  and  make  me  fair. 
Rem,  All  beauteous  fairnefs  dwelleth  in  thine  <"ycs, 
Jul,  Romeo,  from  thine  all  brightnefs  doth  anie. 
Friar.  Come,  wantons,  come,  the  ftealing  hours  do  pafs  j 

Defer  embracements  to  fome  filter  time: 

Part  for  a  time,  <'  you  (hall  not  be  alone, 

**  *Tiil  holy  church  hath  join'd  you  both  in  one.** 
Jvjw.  Lead,  holy  father,  all  delay  feems  long. 
Jul,  Make  hafte,  make  hafte,  this  ling'r.ng  doth  us  wrong. 
Friar.  O,  foft  and  fair  makes  fweeteft  work,  they  fay  ; 

Hafte  is  a  common  hindVcr  in  crofs-way.  \^Exeunt, 

Steevik  s. 

^  Theje  violent  delights  have  violent  ends,"]  So,  in  our  authour's  Rape 

cf  Lucrece  : 

"  Thefe  violent  vanities  can  never  laft."  Maloni. 
9  Too  fiuift  arrivfs — ]  He  that  travels  too  faft  is  as  long  before  he 
comes  to  the  end  of  his  journey,  as  he  that  travels  flow,  Piecipitation 
produces  milhap.  Johnson. 
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Enter  Juliet. 

Here  comes  the  lady  • : — O,  fo  light  a  foot 
Will  ne'er  wear  out  the  everlafting  flint: 
A  lover  may  beftride  the  gofTamours  * 
That  idle  in  the  wanton  fummer  air. 
And  yet  not  fall ;  fo  light  is  vanity. 

Ju/.  Good  even  to  my  ghoftly  confefTor. 

Frz.  Romeo  ihall  thank  thee,  daughter,  for  us  both. 
As  much  to  him,  eife  are  his  thanks  too  much. 

Rom.  Ah,  Juliet,  if  the  mealure  of  thy  joy 
Be  heap'd  like  mine,  and  that  thy  (kill  be  more 
To  blazon  it,  then  fweeten  with  thy  breath 
This  neighbour  air,  and  let  rich  mufick's  tongue 
Unfold  the  imagin'd  happinefs  that  both 
Receive  in  either  by  this  dear  encounter. 

Jul,  Conceit,  more  rich  in  matter  than  in  words 
Brags  of  his  fubftance,  not  of  ornament : 
They  are  but  beggars  that  can  count  their  worth*; 
But  my  true  love  is  grown  to  fuch  excefs, 

*  Here  comes  the  lady  ;  &c.]  However  the  poet  might  think  the  alte- 
ration of  this  fcene  on  tiie  whole  to  be  neceflary,  I  am  afraid,  in  re- 
fpedl  of  the  paflage  before  us,  he  has  not  been  very  fuccefsful.  The 
violent  hyperbole  o(  never  ivearing  out  the  everlafttng  Jlint  appears  to 
me  not  only  more  rcprehenfible,  bui  even  lefs  beautiful  than  the  lines 
as  they  were  originally  written,  where  the  lightnefs  of  Juliet^s  motion 
is  accounted  for  from  the  cheerful  effeds  the  paflion  of  love  produced 
inhermind.  Steevens. 

*  A  lover  may  befiride  the  gofTamours—]  The  Gojptmer  is  the  long 
white  filament  which  flies  in  the  air  in  fummer.  So,  in  Hannibal 
and  ScipiOi  1637,  by  Nabbes : 

<*  Fine  as  Arachne's  web,  or  gojf am er, 

Whofe  curls  when  garnifti'd  by  their  drefling,  (hew 
Like  that  fpun  vapour  when  'tis  pearl'd  with  dew  ?'* 

Stebvens. 

See  Bullokar's  Englijh  Expofitor,  1616  :  «  Gojfomor.  Things  that 
flye  like  cobwebs  in  the  ayre."    Ma  lone. 

3  Conceit,  more  ricb.  Sec]  Conceit  here  means  imagination.  So,  in 
the  Rafe  of  Lucrece : 

<*  — wliich  the  conceited  painter  drew  fo  proud,"  Sea 

See  Vol.  VI.  p.  536,  n.  8  Malone. 

4-  *Ibey  are  but  beggars  that  can  count  their  wor/£»;]  So,  in  Much 
fido  about  Nothing:  "I  were  but  little  happy,  if  I  could  fay  how 
piuch.*'  Malons. 

I  cannot 
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I  cannot  fum  up  half  my  fum  of  wealth  5, 

Fri,  Come,  corne  with  me,  and  we  will  make  (hoT% 

work  ; 

For,  by  your  leaves,  you  fhall  not  ftay  alone. 

Till  holy  church  incorporate  two  in  one.  [Exeunt, 

'    ■■  m 

ACT    III.     SCENE  I. 

J  puhlick  Places 
Enter  Mercutio,  Binvolio,  Page,  and  Servants. 

Ben,  I  pray  thee,  good  Mercutio,  let's  retire  ; 
The  day  is  hot  ^,  the  Capulets  abroad. 
And,  if  we  meet,  we  fhall  not  'fcape  a  brawl ; 
For  now,  thefe  hot  days,  is  the  mad  blood  ftirring. 

Mer,  Thou  art  like  one  of  thofe  fellows,  that,  when  he 
enters  the  confines  of  a  tavern,  claps  me  his  fword  upoa 
the  table,  and  fays,  God  fend  me  no  need  of  ihee!  and,  by 
the  operation  of  the  fecond  cup,  draws  it  on  the  drawer, 
when,  indeed,  there  is  no  need. 

Ben,  Ami  like  fuch  a  fellow  ? 

Mer,  Come,  come,  thou  art  as  hot  a  Jack  in  thy  mood 
as  any  in  Italy ;  and  as  foon  moved  to  be  moody,  and 
as  foon  moody  to  be  moved. 

Ben.  And  what  to  ? 

Mer,  Nay,  an  there  were  two  fuch,  we  Ihould  have 
nonefhortly,  for  one  would  kill  the  other.  Thou!  why 
thou  wilt  quarrel  with  a  man  that  hath  a  hair  more,  or 
a  hair  lefs,  in  his  beard,  than  thou  haft.  Thou  wilt 
quarrel  with  a  man  for  cracking  nuts,  having  no  other 
reafon  but  becaufe  thou  haft  hazel  eyes ;  What  eye,  but 
fuch  an  eye,  would  fpy  out  fuch  a  quarrel  ?  Thy  head  is 
as  full  of  quarrels,  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat ;  and  yet 

5  /  eannct  fum  vp  half  my  fum  of  lotalth,']  The  quarto,  1599,  reads  : 

I  cannot  lum  up  fum  of  halt  my  wealth. 
Tlie  undated  quarto  and  the  foliy  ; 

i  cannot  lum  up  fame  of  half  my  wealth. 
The  emendation  was  msde  by  Mr.  Stcevens.  Malone. 
^  *"  The  day  is  kott]  It  is  obferved,  that  in  Italy  almoft  all  ana/Tina* 
tions  arc  committed  during  the  heat  of  fummer*  Johnson. 

thy 
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thy  head  hath  been  beaten  as  addle  as  an  egg,  for  quar« 
relling.  Thou  hall  quarrell'd  with  a  man  for  coughing 
in  the  llreet,  becaufe  he  hath  waken'd  thy  dog  that  hath 
lain  afleep  in  the  fun.  Didft  thou  not  fall  out  with  a 
tailor  for  wearing  his  new  doublet  before  Eafter  f  with 
another,  for  tying  his  new  fhoes  with  old  ribband  ?  and 
yet  thou  wilt  tutor  me  from  quarreling^  1 

Ben,  An  I  were  fo  apt  ^  to  quarrel  as  thou  art,  any 
man  Ihould  buy  the  fee-iimple  of  my  life  for  an  hour  and 
a  quarter. 

Mer.  The  fee-fimple  ?  O  fimple  1 

£»/^r  Tybalt,  and  Others* 

Ben,  By  my  head,  here  come  the  Capulets, 

Mer,  By  my  heel,  I  care  not. 

^yb.  Follow  me  clofe,  for  I  will  fpeak  to  them  ^.-^ 
Gentlemen,  good  den:  a  word  with  one  of  you. 

Mer,  And  but  one  word  with  one  of  us  ?  Couple  it 
with  fgnicthing  ;  make  it  a  word  and  a  blow. 

Tyb.  You  lhall  find  me  apt  enough  to  that,  fir,  if  you 
will  give  meoccafion. 

Mer,  Could  you  not  take  fome  occafion  without  giving  ? 

Tyb,  Mercutio,  thou  confort'ft  with  Romeo, — 

Mer.  Confortl  what,  dofl  thou  make  us  minftrels?  an 
thou  make  minftrels  of  us,  look  to  hear  nothing  but  dif- 

-'tbou  wilt  tutor  me  from  quarreling  .']  Thou  wilt  endeavour  to  re* 
ftrain  me,  by  prudential  advice,  from  quarreling. 

Thus  the  quarto  1599,  and  the  folio.  The  quarto,  1597,  reads— thou 
wilt  forbid  me  of  quarreling.  The  modern  editions,  after  Mr.  Pope, 
read — Thou  wilt  tutor  mtfo'-  quarreling.  Malonk. 

P  An  Iivere  fo  apty  &C.J  Theie  two  fpeeches  have  been  added  fince 
the  firlt  quarto,  together  with  fome  few  circumftances  in  the  reft  of 
tl>e  fcene,  as  well  as  in  the  enfuing  one.  Steevens. 

9  Follow  me  clofe,  for  I  'will  Jpeak  to  tbem.^  In  the  original  copy 
this  line  is  not  found,  Tybalt  entering  alone.  In  that  of  1599  we 
find  this  ftage-diredion  :  Enter  Tybalt,  Pctracbio,  and  others  and 
the  above  line  is  inferted  j  but  I  Itrongly  fufpedl  it  to  be  an  interpola- 
tion j  for  would  Tybalt's  partiaans  fuffer  him  to  be  killed  without 
taking  any  part  in  the  affray  ?  That  they  do  not  join  in  it,  appears  from 
the  account  given  by  Benvolio,  In  the  original  copy  Benvolio  fays,  on 
the  entrance  of  Tybalt,  "By  my  head,  here  comes  a  Capulet,'''  Inftead 
4)f  the  two  latter  words,  we  have  in  the  quarto  1599,  the  Capulets. 

Malone. 

cords : 
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cords:  here's  my  fiddleftick;  here's  that  lhall  make  yon 
dance.    'Zounds,  confort  ! 

BsK.  We  talk  here  in  the  publick  haunt  of  men  : 
Either  withdraw  into  Tome  private  place. 
Or  reafon  coldly  of  your  grievances. 
Or  elfe  depart ;  here  all  eyes  gaze  on  us. 

Mer,  Men's  eyes  were  made  to  look,  and  let  them 
gaze; 

I  will  not  budge  for  no  man's  pleafure,  I. 

Enter  Rom  eo. 

Tyh,  Well,  peace  be  with  you,  fir !  here  comes  my 
man. 

Mer.  But  ril  be  hang'd,  fir,  if  he  wear  your  livery: 
Marry,  go  before  to  field,  he'll  be  your  follower ; 
Your  worfliip,  in  that  fenfe,  may  call  him — man. 

Tyl?.  Romeo,  the  hate  1  bear  thee  *,  can  afford 
No  better  term  than  this — Thou  art  a  villain. 

Rom.  Tybalt,  the  reafon  that  I  have  to  love  thee 
Doth  much  excufe  the  appertaining  rage 
To  fuch  a  greeting : — Villain  am  i  none ; 
Therefore  farewel ;  I  fee,  thou  know'H  me  not, 

Tyl^,  Boy,  this  fliall  not  excufe  the  injuries 
That  thou  haft  done  me  ;  therefore  turn,  and  draw* 

Rom,  1  do  proteft,  I  never  injur'd  thee  ; 
But  love  thee  better  than  thou  canft  devife. 
Till  thou  (halt  know  the  reafon  of  my  love  : 
And  fo,  good  Capulct, — which  name  I  tender 
As  dearly  as  mine  own, — be  fatisfied. 

Mer.  O  calm,  difnonourable,  vile  fubmiffion  ! 

la  ftoccata'^  carries  it  away. —  [^/r^xt;;, 
Tybalt,  you  rat-catcher,  will  you  walk.^ 

"lyb.  What  would'll  thou  have  with  me? 

»  —  theV^x.zl bear  thtt^  So  the  quarto,  1597.  The  fubfequcnt  ancient 
copies  have — the  U-uf^  Sec.    Ma  lon  e. 

*  ^  ia  Jioccata — ]  Stoccata  is  the  Italian  term  for  a  tliruft  or  a  ftab 
with  a  rapier.    So,  in  the  Devd's  Charter.  1607  : 

**  He  makes  a  quick  thruft  ;  1  with  a  fwift  paflado 
"  Make  quick  avoidance,  and  with  ihis Jlofcata,'*  &c, 

Stiiviws. 
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Mer,  Good  king  of  cats  ^,  nothing,  but  one  of  your 
nine  lives;  that  I  mean  to  make  bold  withal,  and,  as 
you  lhall  ufe  me  hereafter,  dry-beat  the  reft  of  the  eight. 
Will  you  pluck  your  fword  out  of  his  pilcher  by  the 
ears*?  make  hafte,  left  mine  be  about  your  ears  ere  it 
be  out. 

Tylf.  I  am  for  you.  [draiving* 

Rom,  Gentle  Mercutio,  put  thy  rapier  up. 

Mer,  Come,  fir,  your  paffado.        ^  [They  fght* 

Ronu  Draw,  Benvolio  ; 
Beat  down  their  weapons : — Gentlemen,  for  ihame 
Forbear  this  outrage  ; — Tybalt  — Mercutio-^ 
The  prince  exprefsly  hath  forbid  this  bandying 
In  Verona  ftreets : — hold,  Tybalt ; — good  Mercutio. 

[Exeunt  Tybalt  and  his  Pariizans* 

Mer.  I  am  hurt : — 
A  plague  o'  both  the  houfes ! — I  am  fped 
Is  he  gone,  and  hath  nothing  ? 

Ben.  What,  art  thou  hurt  ? 

Mer,   Ay,  ay,   a  fcratch,  a  fcratch ;   marry,  'tis 
enough. — 

Where  is  my  page  r — go,  villain,  fetch  a  furgeon, 

[Exit  Page. 

Rom*  Courage,  man  ;  the  hurt  cannot  be  much. 
Mer.  No,  'tis  not  fodeep  as  a  well,  nor  fo  wide  as  a 
church  door ;  but  'tis  enough,  'twill  ferve :  alk  for  me 

3  Good  king  of  catSyl  Alluding  to  his  name.    See  p.  72,  n.  i. 

M  ALONE. 

♦  Will  you  pluck  your  fivord  out  of  bis  pilcher  ky  the  ears  ?]  We  fhould 
read  pilclty  which  fignilies  a  cloke  or  coat  of  f»cins,  meaning  the  fcab- 
barcl.    War  BUR  TON, 

The  old  quarto  reads fcabhard.  Dr.  Warburton's  explanation  is,  I 
believe,  juft,  Nafli,  in  Pierc:  Pennylefs  bis  Supplicationf  1595,  fpeaks 
of  a  carman  in  a  leather  ^;/c-t>^.  Again,  in  Decker's  Satiromajiix : 
**  Thou  haft  forgot  how  thou  ambled'ft  in  a  leather  pUcb,  by  a  play- 
waggon  on  the  highway,  and  took'ft  mad  Jeronimo's  part,  to  get  fer- 
vice  among  the  mimics.'' 

It  appears  from  this  paHage,  that  Ben  yonfon  afled  the  part  of  Hierc' 
vimo  in  the  Spanijb  Tragedy y  the  fpecch  being  addrefled  to  Horaccj  un- 
der which  character  old  ^t/j  is  ridiculed.  Sthv£ns. 

to- 
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to-morrow,  and  you  fhall  find  me  a  grave  man  I  am 
pepper'd,  I  warrant,  for  this  world  : — A  plague  o'  botii 
your  houfes ! — 'Zounds,  a  dog,  a  rat,  a  moufe,  a  cat,  to 
fcratch  a  man  to  death  !  a  braggart,  a  rogue,  a  villain^ 
that  fights  by  the  book  of  arithmetick  ! — Why,  the  de- 
vil, came  you  between  us  ?  I  was  hurt  under  your  arm. 

kom,  I  thought  all  for  the  beft. 

Mer.  Help  me  into  fome  houfe,  Benvolio, 
Or  I  (hall  faint. — A  plague  o'  both  your  houfes ! 
They  have  made  worm's  meat  of  me  : 
I  have  it,  and  foundly  too  :— Your  houfes ! 

[Exeujit  Mercutio,       Be n vol io. 
Ro?H,  This  gentleman,  the  prince's  near  ally. 
My  very  friend,  hath  got  this  mortal  hurt 
In  my  behalf;  my  reputation  ftain'd 
With  Tybalt's  (lander,  Tybalt,  that  an  hour 
Hath  been  my  kinlman      O  fv/eet  Juliet, 
Thy  beauty  hath  made  me  effeminate. 
And  in  my  temper  foften'd  valour's  fleel 

5  — a  grave  man.'\  After  this,  the  quarto,  1597,  continues  Mercu^ 
tio's  fpeech  as  follows : 

—  A  pox  o'both  your  houfes  !  1  fliall  be  fairly  mountrd  upon  four 
men's  fnoulders  for  your  houfe  of  the  Montagues  and  the  Capulcts  : 
and  then  fome  peafantly  rogue,  fome  fexton,  fome  bafe  flavc,  fliall 
■write  my  epitaph,  that  Tybalt  came  and  broke  the  prince's  laws,  and 
Mercutio  was  flain  for  the  firft  andfscond  caufe.Whcre's  thcfurgeon  ? 

Boy.  He's  come,  fir, 

Msr.  Now  he'll  keep  a  mumbling  in  my  guts  on  the  other  fide.-*-^ 
Come,   Benvolio,  lend   me  thy  hand ;   A  pox  o'both  your 
houfes!  Steevens. 
*— yiu  (hall find  me  a  grave  man.]  This  jeft  was  better  in  old  lan- 
guage, than  it  is  at  prefent  j  Lidgate  fays,  in  his  elegy  upon  Chaucer  : 
*'  My  mafter  C7;j«ff^  now  ;j  ^rai/f.'*  Farmer. 
I  meet  with  the  fame  quibble  in  the  Revenger's  Tragedy,  1608, 
where  y'tndici  dreffes  up  a  lady's  f cully  and  obfervcs  : 

— flie  has  a  fomewhaf  ^raxv  look  with  her."  Steevens. 
Again,  in  fir  Thomas  Overbury's  Defcription  of  a  Sexton,  Cha- 
KACTERs,  1616:  "  At  every  church-ftjle  commonly  there's  an  ale^ 
houfe;   where  let  him  bee  found  never  fo  idle-pated,  hec  is  ftill  a 
^r/i«f  drunkard."  Malone. 

*  —foften'd  valour  i  fteel.]  So,  in  Corielanut  : 
**       ■  When  fieei  grows  foft 
**  As  the  parafite's  filk — Malqni* 
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^e-enier  Ben  vol  lo. 

Ben»  O  Romeo,  Romeo,  brave  Mercutio's  dead  ; 
That  gallant  fpirit  hath  afpir'd  the  clouds  ^, 
Which  too  untimely  here  did  fcorn  the  earth. 

Rom,  This  day's  black  fate  on  more  days  doth  de- 
pend^ ; 

This  but  begins  the  woe,  others  muft  end. 

Re-enter  Tybalt. 

Ben,  Here  comes  the  furious  Tybalt  back  again. 

Rom,  Alive  !  in  triumph^  1  and  Mercutio  flain  ! 
Away  to  heaven,  refpedive  lenity  ^, 
And  fire-ey'd  fury  be  my  condud  nowM  — 
Now,  Tybalt,  take  the  villain  back  again. 
That  late  thou  gav'ft  me  ;  for  Mercutio's  foul 
Is  but  a  little  way  above  our  heads, 

^  ^bath  afpir'd  the  clouds,']  So,  in  Greene's  Card  of  Fancy,  1608  : 
"  Her  haughty  mind  is  t  io  lofty  for  me  to  afpire.''* 
We  never  ufe  this  verb  at  prefent  without  fome  particle,  as,  to  and 
after,  Steevens, 

So  alfo  Marlowe,  in  his  Taml>ur/aine,  1 590 : 
«  Untill  our  bodies  turn  to  elements, 

And  both  our  fouls  afpire  celeftial  thrones.  Maloke. 
7  This  day's  black  fate  on  more  days  does  depend This  day's  unhappy 
deftiny  bangs  over  the  days  yet  to  come.    There  will  yet  be  more  mif- 
chief.  Johnson. 

s  Alive !  in  triumph!  ^c,-^^  Thus  the  quarto,  1597:  for  which 
the  quarto  1599  has  : 

He  gan  in  triumph— 
This  in  the  fubfequent  ancient  copies  was  made — He  gone,  &c. 

Malonk, 

9  — Ttf^t^'wc  lenity — ]  Cool,  confiderate  gentlenefs.  Refpeci  former- 
ly fignified  confideration  j  prudential  caution.  So,  in  the  Rape  of  Lu- 
cre ce.  Vol.  X.  p.  102  : 

ReJpeEi  and  reafon  well  bcfcem  the  fage."    Ma  lone. 
*  And  fire-ey''d  fury  be  my  conduft  noiv  /J  Condu^i  for  conduSior, 
So,  in  a  former  fcene  of  this  play,  quarto,  1597  : 
"  Wh/ch  to  the  high  top-gallant  of  my  joy 
"  Muft  be  m)  conduci  in  the  fecret  night.'* 
Thus  the  firft  quarto.    In  that  of  1599  end  being  corruptly  printed 
inftead  of  ey^d,  the  editor  of  the  folio,  according  to  the  ufual  procefs  of 
corruption,  exhibited  the  line  thus : 

And  fire  and  fury  bemycondu^  now.  Malone. 

Staying 
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Staying  for  thine  to  keep  him  company  ; 
Either  thou,  or  I,  or  both,  muft  go  with  him. 

Tyb*  Thou,  wretched  boy,  that  didll  confort  him  hcrc^ 
Shalt  with  him  hence. 

Rom,  This  fhall  determine  that. 

IT  bey  fight ;  Tybalt  falls, 

Ben.  Romeo,  away,  be  gone  ! 
The  citizens  are  up,  and  Tybalt  flain 
Stand  not  amaz'd :— the  prince  will  doom  thee  death. 
If  thou  art  taken:— hence  ! — be  gone! — away  I 

Rom.  O  1  I  am  fortune's  fool  -  ! 

Ben.  Why  doft  thou  ftay  ?  \^Exit  Romeo* 

Enter  Citizens,  i^c. 

I.  Cit,  Which  way  ran  he,  that  kill'd  Mercntio  ? 
Tybalt,  that  murderer,  which  way  ran  he  \ 

Ben.  There  lies  that  Tybalt. 

I.  Cit.  Up,  fir,  go  with  me  ; 
I  charge  tliee  in  the  prince's  name,  obey* 
Enter  Prince,  attended  \  Montague^  Capulit,  their 
Wi'vesy  and  Others. 

Prin,  Where  are  the  vile  beginners  of  this  fray? 

Ben.  O  noble  prince,  I  can  dilcover  all 
The  unlucky  manage  of  this  fatal  brawl : 
There  lies  the  man,  flain  by  young  Romeo, 
That  flew  thy  kinfman,  brave  Mercutio. 

La.  Cap.  Tybalt,  my  coufm  ! — O  my  brother's  child  I 
Unhappy  fight  !  ah,  the  blood  is  fpill'd^ 
Of  my  dear  kinfman! — Prince,  as  thou  art  true*. 
For  blood  of  ours,  flied  blood  of  Montague.— 

*0/  I  am  fortune's  fool  !'\  1  am  always  running  in  the  way  of  evil 
fortune,  like  the  lool  in  the  play.  T/tsw  art  death":  fool,  in  M<ajure 
for  Mtajure.    See  Dr.  Warburton's  note.  Johnson. 

In  the  hrft  copy,  O  !  I  am  fortune' i  /lave.  Steevzns. 

3  Unhappy  fight  !  ah,  the  blood  is  fpiWd — ]  Thus  the  quarto,  1597. 
The  quarto  1599,  and  the  fubfcquent  ancient  copies,  read  : 

O  prince  !  O  coulin  !  hulband  !  O,  the  blood  is  fpill'd.  Sec. 
The  modern  editors  have  followed  neither  copy.    The  word  me  wa* 
probably  inadvertently  omitted  in  the  firft  quarto. 

Unhappy  fight !  ah  we,  the  blood  is  fpill'd,  &c.  Malone. 

4  — -jt  tkiu  art  truCi]  As  thou  zixjufi  and  upright.  Johnson. 

O  coufm 
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6  coufin,  coufin  ! 

Prin,  Benvolix),  who  began  this  bloody  fray  ? 

Ben.  Tybalt,  here  (lain,  whom  Romeo's  hand  did  flay  5 
Romeo  that  fpoke  him  fair,  bade  him  bethink 
How  nice  the  quarrel '  was,  and  urg*d  withal  ^ 
Your  high  difpleafure  : — -all  this — uttered 
With  gentle  breath,  calm  look,  knees  humbly  bow'di-* 
Could  not  take  truce  with  the  unruly  (pleeil 
Of  Tybalt  deaf  to  peace,  but  that  he  tilts 
Witli  piercing  fteel  at  bold  Mercutio*s  bi-ealt ; 
Who,  all  as  hot,  turns  deadly  point  to  point> 
And,  with  a  martial  fcorn^  with  one  hand  beats 
Cold  death  afide,  and  with  the  other  fends 
It  back  to  Tybalt,  whofe  dexterity 
Retorts  it:  Romeo  he  cries  aloud. 

Hold y  friends  !  friends, part  !  and,  fwifter  than  his  tonguCi 

His  agile  arm  beats  down  their  fatal  points. 

And  'twixt  them  rufhes ;  underneath  whofe  arm 

An  envious  thruft  from  Tybalt  hit  the  life 

Of  llout  Mercutio,  and  then  Tybalt  fled  ; 

But  by  and  by  comes  back  to  Romeo^ 

Who  had  but  newly  entertain'd  revenge. 

And  to*t  they  go  like  lightning  ;  for,  ere  I 

Could  draw  to  part  them,  was  flout  Tybalt  flain  \ 

And,  as  he  fell,  did  Romeo  turn  and  fly  : 

This  is  the  truth,  or  let  Benvolio  die. 

La,  Cap.  He  is  a  kinfman  to  the  Montague^ 
AfFedion  makes  him  falfe  ^,  he  fpeaks  not  true  ; 

Some 


5  Uono  nice  the  quArrel'^  Ilow fi'ight^  how  un'mportanti  how pettf^ 
So,  in  the  laft  A£l : 

The  letter  was  not  nice^  but  full  of  charge, 
Of  dear  import."  Johnson. 
See  alfo  Vol.  VII.  p.  539,  n.  z.  Malone. 

^  -"and  urg'd  iviibal^^  The  reft  of  this  fpeech  was  new  written 
by  the  poet,  as  well  as  a  part  of  what  followsjn  the  fame  fceae. 

Steevbns* 

7  j^ffeSlion  makes  him  falfe,]  The  charge  of  falfliood  on  Benvolio, 
though  produced  at  hazard,  is  very  juft.  The  authour,  who  feems  to 
intend  the  charafter  of  Benvolio  as  good,  meant  perhaps  to  ihew,  how 

Vol.  IX.  H  the 
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Some  twenty  of  them  fought  in  this  black  itrife,- 
And  all  thofe  twenty  could  but  kill  one  life  : 
1  beg  for  jullice,  which  thou,  prince,  mull  give? 
Romeo  flew  Tybalt,  Romeo  mufl:  not  live. 

Prin,  Romeo  flew  him,  he  flew  Mercutio  ; 
Who  now  the  price  of  his  dear  blood  doth  owe  ? 

Mon*  Not  Romeo,  prince,  he  was  Mercutio's  friend  y 
His  fault  concludes  but,  what  the  law  fliould  end. 
The  life  of  Tybalt. 

Prin*  And,  for  that  offence. 
Immediately  we  do  exile  him  hence  : 
I  have  an  intereft  in  your  hates'  proceeding 
My  blood  for  your  rude  brawls  doth  lie  a  bleeding ; 
But  I'll  amerce  you  with  fo  ftroag  a  hne. 
That  you  fliall  all  repent  the  lofs  of  mine  : 
I  will  be  deaf  to  pleading  and  excufes  ; 
Nor  tears,  nor  prayers,  fliall  purchafe  out  abufes  ^, 
Therefore  ufe  none  :  let  Romeo  hence  in  hafte,- 
Elfe,  when  he's  found,  that  hour  is  his  lafl. 
Bear  hence  this  body,  and. attend  our  will : 
Mercy  but  murders,  pardoning  thofe  that  kill 

the  beft  minds  in  a  ftate  of  faction  and  olfcord,-  are  detorted  to  cri- 
minal partiality.  Johnson. 

8  — ./«  ycttr  hates'  proceeding  ;]  This,  as  Mr.  Steevens  has  obferv- 
ed,  is  the  reading  of  the  original  quarto,  1597.  From  that  copy,  in 
almoft  every  fpeech  of  this  play,  readings  have  been  drawn  by  the  mo- 
dern editors,  much  preferable  to  thofe  of  the  fucceeding  ancient  co- 
pies. The  quarto  of  1599  reads — hearts  proceeding}  and  the  corrup- 
tion was  adopted  in  the  folio.  Malone. 

5  Nor  tears,  ncr  pruyersy  fpall purchafe  cut  abufe5y\  This  was  pro- 
bably defigjied  as  a  ftroke  at  the  church  of  Rome,  by  which  the  dif- 
ferent prices  of  murder,  inceft,  and  all  other  crimes,  were  minutetV' 
fettled,  and  as  fliamelefsly  received.  Steevens. 

'  Mercy  but  murderst  pardoning  thofe  that  kill  '\  So,  In  IlaWs  Me- 
morials: **  When  I  find  myfelf  fwayed  to  mercy,  let  me  remember 
likewife  that  there  is  a  mercy  due  to  the  country." 

Thus  the  quarto  1 599,  and  the  folio.  The  fentiment  here  enforced 
is  different  from  that' found  in  the  firft  edition,  1597.  There  the 
prince  concludes  his  fueech  with  thele  words : 

Pity  (hall  dwell,  and  govern  with  us  ftili ; 
-  Mercy  to  all  but  murderers,— pardoning  none  that  kill. 

Malone. 

SCENE 
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SCENE  11. 

A  Room  in  Capulet's  hou/e^ 
Enter  Juliet; 

yul.  Gallop  apace,  you  firy-footed  fteeds. 
Towards  Phoebus*  manfion  *  ;  fuch  a  waggoner 
As  Phaeton  would  whip  you  to  the  weft. 
And  bring  in  cloudy  night  immediately 
Spread  thy  clofe  curtain,  love-performing  night ! 
That  run-away's  eyes  may  wink      and  Romeo 

Leap 

*  Gallop  apace,  you  firy. footed  Jleeds, 

ToToards  Pbtebus^  man/icn  \  &c»'\  Our  authour  probably  remem- 
bered Marlowe's  King  Ednjard  JI.  which  was  performed  before  1 593  i 
Gallop  apacef  bright  Phcebus,  through  the  Ikie, 
**  And  dufky  night  in  rufty  iron  car  j 
**  Between  you  bothy  Shorten  the  time,  I  prayj 
"  That  I  may  fee  that  moll  delired  day."  Malone. 
The  fecond  quarto  and  folio  read,  Pbaebus'  lodging.  Steevens,' 
3  --^immediately.^  Here  ends  this  fpeech  in  the  eldeft  quarto.  The 
reft  of  the  fcene  has  likewife  received  confiderable  alterations  and  ad- 
ditions. Steevins. 

4-  Spread  thy  cloft  curtain,  love-performing  night-! 

That  t[in -zway^s  eyes  may  'zVink -j]  Dr.  Warburton  reads— That 
fitf  runaway's  eyes  may  wink^  i.  e.  the  fun^s.  Mr;  Heath  juftly  ob- 
ferves  on  this  emendation,  that  the  fun  is  neceflarily  abfent  as  foon  as 
night  begins,  and  that  it  is  very  unlikely  that  Juliet,  who  hasjuft  com- 
plained of  his  tednoufnefs,  Ihould  eall  him  a  runaway*.  In  the  Mer» 
chant  of  Venicty  as  Dr.  Warburton  has  obferved,  that  Perm  is  applied 
to  night: 

"  For  the  clofe  night  doth  play  the  runa^joay.^''  Malone. 

The  confi:ruftion  of  this  paflage,  however  elliptical  or  perverfe,  I 
believe  to  be  as  follows : 
f  May  that  run-aivay*i  eyes  wink  / 

Or,  That  run-axvay^s  eyes,  may  ( they )  luink  / 

Thefe  ellipfes  are  frequent  in  Spenfer  j  and  that  for  oh  !  that,  is  not 
uncommon,  as  Dr.  Farmer  obferves  in  a  liote  on  the  firft  fcene  of  the 
JVinter^s  Tale.    So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  A^l  III.    fc.  vi» 

That  ever  I  Hiould  call  thee  caft-away ! 
Juliet  firft  wifhes  for  the  abfence  of  the  fun,  and  then  invokes  the 
night  to  fpread  its  curtain  clofe  around  the  world  ; 

Spread  thy  dofe  curtain,  love-perforniing  night ! 
next,  racolleftingf  ^  at  the  night  would  feem  (hort  to  her,  ftie  fpeakl 
of  it  is  of  z  run-aivay,  whofe  flight  fhe  would  wilh  to  retard,  and- 
whofe  eyes  Ihe  would  blind  left  they  fliould  make  difcoYerie«»  Th«  eyes 
Hi  •/ 
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Leap  to  thefe  arms,  untalkM  of,  and  unfeen  !  — 
Lovers  can  fee  to  do  their  amorous  rites 
By  their  own  beauties  ^  :  or,  if  love  be  blind. 
It  beft  agrees  with  night. — Come,  civil  night  S 
Thou  fober-fuited  matron,  all  in  black. 
And  learn  me  how  to  lofe  a  winning  match, 
PIay*d  for  a  pair  of  ftainleft  maidenhoods : 
Hood  my  unmanned  blood ^  bating  in  my  cheeks, 

§f  tight  arfc  the  liars,  fo  called  in  the  Midfummer-Nigbt" s  Dream,  Dr^ 
Warburton  has  already  proved  that  Shakfpeare  terms  the  night  a  ruri' 
atvay  in  the  Mcrcbart  of  Venice:  and  in  the  Fair  Maid  the  £x- 
changCf  1607,  it  is  fpoken  of  under  the  fame  charafter : 

The  night  hath  play'd  the  fwift-f'oot  run-anvay.** 
Homeo  was  not  expefted  by  Juliet  till  the  fun  was  gone,  and  there- 
fore it  was  of  no  confeqaence  to  her  that  any  eyes  fhould  wink  but 
thofe  of  the  night  j  for,  as  Ben  Jonfon  foys  in  Sejanus^ 
«*        "Tiigbt  hath  many  eyes, 

«*  Whereof,  tho'  moftdo  fleep,  yet  fome  are  fpies.''  Steevews. 
Ti»af  feems  not  to  be  the  optative  adverb  arin^^w,  but  the  pronoun 
ifiai    Thefe  lines  contain  no  wilh,  but  a  reafon  for  Juliet's  preceding 
wifli  for  the  approach  of  cloudy  night  j  for  in  fuch  a  nighc  ther«  may 
I»e  no  ftar  light  to  difcover  our  ftolen  pleafures j 

**  That  runaway  eyes  may  wink,  and  Romeo 
Leap  to  thefe  arms,  untaik-d  of,  and  unCeen/* 

Blackstoni. 

5  Lover  t-  can  fee  to  do  their  omorottt  rites 

By  their  oton  beauties ;]  So,  in  Marlowe^s  Hero  and  Laander: 
«  —dark  night  is  Cupid's  day." 
The  quartos  1599  and  1609,  and  the  folio  read— by  their  owjv 
beauties.  In  the  text  the  undated  quarto  has  been  followed.  Ma  lone, 

6  C  ome  J         flight,^  Civil  is  grave,  decently  fole/nn,  Johnson. 
So,  in  our  poet's  Lover's  Complaint : 

«<  —my  white  ftole  of  chaftity  I  daff'd, 

*'  Shook  oft' my  fober  guards  and  fj<i/i/ fears/*  Malonk. 

7  — unmann'd  blood — ]  Hood  my  unmann'd  blood  bating  in  my  cheeks^ 
Thefe  are  terms  of  falconry.  An  unmanned  hawk  is  one  that  is  nor 
brought  to  endure  company.  Bating  (not  baitingy  as  it  has  hitherto 
been  printed)  is  fluttering  with  the  wings  as  driving  tofty  away.  Sc> 
in  Ben  Jonfon's  Sad  Hbepherd: 

A.  hawk  yet  half  fo  haggard  and  unmanned.** 
Again-,  in  the  Book  of  hauking,  &c.  bl.  1.  no  date  :     It  is  called- 
tingy  for  {he  batetb  with  herfelfe  moft  often  caufeleflTe."  Steevens. 

See  Vol.  III.  p.  317,  n.  ♦.  To  bccd  a  hawk,  that  is,  to  cover  its 
head  with  a  hood,  was  an  ufual  pra^icc,  before  the  bird  was  fuftiirc* 
t»  fly  at  its  quarry.  Malone. 

.Wiihf. 
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With  thy  black  mantle  ;  till  flrange  love,  grown  bold 

Think  true  love  afted,  fimple  modefty. 

Come,  night ! — Come,  Romeo  !  come,  thou  day  in  night ! 

For  thou  wilt  lie  upon  the  wings  of  night  ^ 

Whiter  than  new  fnow  upon  a  raven's  back 

Come,  gentle  night ;  come,  loving,  black-brow*d  night. 

Give  me  my  Romeo  :  and,  when  he  lhall  die  ^, 

Take  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  liars'*. 

And  he  will  make  the  face  of  heaven  fo  fine. 

That  all  the  world  will  be  in  love  with  nighty 

And  pay  no  worlhip  to  the  garifh  fun  \— 

*  — grov/n,3d/i/,]  Ttis  is  Mr.  Rowe*s  emendation.  The  old  co- 
pies for  groivn  have  gro%o»  Ma.lone. 

^  fVhiter  than  new  fnono  upon  a  raven  s  back."]  Thus  the  quarto 
1599,  and  the  .folio.  The  line  is  not  in  the-firft  quarto.  The  editor 
of  the  fecond  folio,  for  the  fake  of  the  metre,.reads— o«  a  raven's  back.j 
and  fo,  many  of  the  modern  editors.    Ma  lone. 

9  •—ivben  he  Jhaii  die,1  This  emendation  is  drawn  from  the  un- 
dated qtiarto,  The  quarto  of  1599,  T^og,  and  the  folio,  read— when  / 
fhall  die.  Malone. 

'  Take  him  and  cut  htm  out  in  little  fiars,  &c,.]  The  fame  childifh 
thought  occurs  in  The  JVifdome  of  DoBor  Dodypoll,  which  was  afted 
before  the  year  1596  : 

<*  The  glorious  parts  of  fair  Lucilia, 

*<  Take  them  and  joine  them  in  the  heavenly  fpheres.i 

^*  And  fiKC  them  there  as  an  eternal  light, 

•*  Fwlovers^taadore  and  wonder  at."  Steevens^ 

*  y^tbe  garilh  /««.]  Milton  had  this  fpeech  in  his  thoughts  when 
he  wrote  IlPenferoJo  : 

^*    ■  ■  Civil  night, 

**  Thou  (oher -fuited  Tmtxon.*'rr-^hiikfpeare» 

**  Till  civil  juited  morn  appear/'— Afi//<;n. 

**  Pay  no  worlhip  to  xhtgarjjh  fMn,^^-^Sbakfpeare, 

Hide  me  from  day's  ^ari/2>  eye." — Milton,  JoHHSpK. 
Garljh  h  gaudy,  ftiowy.    So,  in  AT.  Richard  HI : 

♦<  A  dream  of  what  thou  waft,  a  garifh  flag. 
Again,  In  Marlow's  Edtuard  II.  1598  : 
**  — march'd  like  players 
"  Withgarijh  robes." 
It  fometimes  fignifies  wild,  flighty.    So,  In  the  following  Inftance  ; 
■<*  — ftarting  up  and  gairUhly  Itaring  about,  efpecially  on  the  face  of 
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O,  I  have  bought  the  manfion  of  a  love  *, 

But  not  poflefs'd  it ;  and,  though  1  am  fold^ 

Not  yet  enjoy'd  ;  So  tedious  is  this  day. 

As  is  the  night  before  fome  feftival 

To  an  impatient  child,  that  hath  new  robes. 

And  may  not  wear  them.    O,  here  comes  my  nurfe. 

Enter  Nurfe,  ^ith  cords. 
And  flie  brings  news  ;  and  every  tongue,  that  fpeaks 
But  Romeo's  name,  fpeaks  heavenly  eloquence. — 
Now,  nurfe,  what  news  ?  What  haft  thou  there  ?  the  cords^ 
That  Romeo  bade  thee  fetch  ? 

Nurje.  Ay,  ay,  the  cords.  \_thro^s  thejn  do^n, 

'Jul.  Ah  me  !  what  news !  why  doftthou  wring  thy  hands  ? 
JSurje,  Ahwell-a-day  !  he*sdead,  he's  dead,  he's  dead  I 
We  are  undone,  lady,  we  are  undone  !— 
Alack  the  day  !    he's  gone,  he's  kill'd,  he's  dead  I 
Jul,  Can  heaven  be  fo  envious  ? 
Nurfe.  Romeo  can. 
Though  heaven  cannot O  Romeo  !  Romeo  !— • 
Who  ever  would  have  thought  it  ? — Romeo  ! 

Jul,  What  devil  art  thou,  that  doft  torment  me  thus  ? 
This  torture  fhould  be  roar'd  in  difmal  hell. 
Hath  Romeo  flain  himfelf  ?  fay  thou  but 
And  that  bare  vowel  /  lhall  poifon  more 
Than  the  death-darting  eye  of  cockatrice  * : 

I  am 

*  — 7  have  bought  the  manfion  of  a  love,]  So,.  In  Antony  and  CUo-* 
patra  : 

"  —the  ftrong  bafe  and  building  of  my  love 
**  Is  as  the  very  center  to  the  earth, 
«  Drawing  all  things  to  it."  Malone. 
3  — fay  tbou  but  I,]  In  Shakfpeare's  time  (as  Theobald  has  ob- 
ferved,)  the  affirmative  particle      was  ufually  written  7,  and  here  it 
js  neceflary  to  retain  the  old  fpeliing.  Malone. 

—death-darting  eye  of  cockatrice  ;]  See  Vol,  VI.  p.  i8i,  n.  *  \  and 
p.  192,  n,  7.  Maloke. 

The  ftrange  lines  that  follow  here  in  the  common  books,  are  not  ia 
the  old  edition.  Pope. 

The  llrange  lines  are  thefe: 

I  am  not  I,  if  there  he  fuch  an  I, 
Or  thofeeyes  /hot,  that  make  thee  anfwcr,  I. 
If  he  be  flain,  fay— I ;  or  if  not,  no : 
Brief  founds  determine  of  my  weal  or  woe* 
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rl  am  not  I,  if  there  be  fuch  an  /; 
•Or  thofe  eyes  fhut,  that  make  thee  anfwer,  /• 
If  he  be  flain,  fay — /;  or  if  not,  no : 
Brief  founds  determine  of  my  weal,  or  woe. 

Nur/e,  1  faw  the  wound,  1  faw  it  with  mine  eyes,— • 
God  fave  the  mark  ! — here  on  his  manly  breaft  : 
A  piteous  corfe,  a  bloody  piteous  corfe; 
Pale,  pale  as  afhes,  all  bedavvb'd  in  blood. 
All  in  gore  blood I  fwoonded  at  the  fight. 

JuL  O  break,  my  heart ! — poor  bankrupt,  break  at 
once ! 

To  prifon,  eyes  !  ne'er  look  on  liberty  ! 
Vile  earth,  to  earth  refign  ;  end  motion  here  5 
And  thou,  and  Romeo,  prefs  one  heavy  bier  1 

Nur/e.  O  Tybalt,  Tybalt,  the  beft  friend  I  had  ! 
O  courteous  Tybalt !  honeft  gentleman  1 
That  ever  I  fhould  live  to  fee  thee  dead  1 

Jul.  What  ftorm  is  this,  that  blows  fo  contrary  ? 
Is  Romeo  flaughter'd  ?  and  is  Tybalt  dead  ? 
My  dear-lov'd  coufin,  and  my  dearer  lord^  ?— 
Then,  dreadful  trumpet,  found  the  general  doom  I 
For  who  is  living,  if  thofe  two  are  gone  ? 

Nur/e.  Tybalt  is  gone,  and  Romeo  baniih'd  ; 

Thefe  lin*  hardly  dcferve  emendation;  yet  it  may  be  proper  to  ot- 
ferve,  that  their  meannefs  has  not  placed  them  below  the  malice  of 
fortune,  the  two  iirft  of  them  being  evidently  tranfpofed  j  we  fhould 
read : 

—that  bare  vowel  /  fhall  polfon  more 
■         Than  the  death-darting  eye  of  cockatrice, 

Or  thofe  eyes  fhotf  that  make  thee  anfwer,  I. 
lamnoti,  &c.  Johnsok. 
T  think  the  tranfpofition  recommended  may  be  fpared.    The  fecond 
line  is  conupted.    Read  Jbut  inftead  of  (hotj  and  then  the  meaning 
will  be  fufficiently  intelligible. 

Skoty  however,  may  be  the  fame  as  put.  So,  in  Chaucer's  Miller*$ 
Talt,  late  edit.  ver.  3358  : 

"  And  drefied  him  up  by  a^cr  window."  Steevens. 
5  My  dear-lov'd  covjiny  and  my  dearer  hrdf'\  The  quarto  1 599, 
and  the  folio,  read, 

My  deartji  coufin,  and  my  dearer  lord  ? 
Mr.  Pope  introduced  the  prefent  reading  from  the  original  copy  of 
1597,  Malon£» 

H  4  RomeOj, 
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Komeo,  that  kill'd  him,  he  is  baniflied. 

JuL  O  God  I— did  Romeo's  hand  ftied  Tybalt's  blood  I 
Nur/e,  It  did,  it  did  ;  alas  the  day  !  it  did. 
Jul.  O  ferpent  heart,  hid  wjth  a  flowering  face  I 
pid  ever  dragon  keep  fo  fair  a  cave  ^  ? 
Beautiful  tyrant!  fiend  angelical! 
Dove-feather'd  raven  ^  !  wolvilh-ravening  lamb  ! 
Defpil'ed  fubftance  of  divineft  Ihow  ! 
Juft  oppofite  to  what  thou  juftly  feem^ft, 
A  damned  faint*,  an  honourable  villain  It— 
O,  nature  !  what  hadft  thou  to  do  in  hell. 
When  thou  did'ft  bower  the  fpirit  of  a  fiend 
In  mortal  paradife  of  fuch  fweet  flefh  i — 
Was  ever  book,  containing  fuch  vile  matter. 
So  fairly  bound  ?  O,  that  deceit  fhould  dwell 
In  fuch  a  gorgeous  palace  I 
Nur/e*  There's  no  truft. 
No  faith,  no  honefty  in  men  ;  all  perjur'd. 
All  forfworn,  all  naught,  all  diflemblers. — 
Ah,  where's  my  man  ?  give  me  fome  a^ua  'vitce • 
Thefe  griefs,  thefe  woes,  thefe  forrows  make  me  old'. 
Shame  come  to  Romeo! 

^  0  ferpent  heart  j  bid  ivUb  a  flow' ring  face  ! 

Did  ever  dragon  keep  fo  fair  a  caie^^]  So,  in  King  yobnS 
♦*  Ruili,  inconfiderate,  firy  voluntaries, 
<*  ff^ttb  ladies^  faces  and  fierce  dragons''  fpleen* 
Again,  in  King  Henry  VIU, 

*'  You  have  angels*  faces,  but  heaven  knows  your  hearts/' 
The  line,  Did  ever  dragon^  &  c,  and  the  following  eight  lines,  are  not 
3n  the  quarto  1  ^97.  Malone. 

7  Dove-featber'd  raven  /]  The  quarto  1 599,  and  folio,  read: 

Ravenous  dove-feather'd  raven,  wolvifh-ravening  lamb. 

The  word  ravenous,  which  was  written  probably  in  the  manufcript 
by  miftake  in  the  latter  part  of  the  line,  for  ravening^  and  then  ftruck 
out,  crept  from  thence  to  the  place  where  it  appears.  It  was  properly 
jejeded  by  Mr.  Theobald.  Malone. 

*  /4  damned /amr,]  The  quarto  1599,  for  </<zm«f  J  has— </;mw?;  the 
firft  folio  dimre.  The  reading  of  the  text  is  found  in  the  undated 
quarto.  Malone. 

8  Tbefegriefs,  tbefe  woes,  tbefeforrows  make  me  old,]  So,  iji  our  au- 
thoMt^s  Lover'' s  Complaint: 

«<  Not  age,  but  forrow,  over  me  hath  power."  Malone. 

Jul, 
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JuL  Blifter'dbe  thy  tongue. 
For  fuch  a  wilh  !  he  was  not  born  to  fliame  : 
Upon  his  brow  ftiame  is  afham'd  to  fit 
For  'tis  a  throne  where  honour  may  be  crown'd 
Sole  monarch  of  the  unlverfal  earth. 
O,  what  a  beaft  was  I  to  chide  at  him  I 

JVar/^.Will  you  fpeak  well  of  him  that  kill'd  your  coulln  ? 

JnU  Shall  I  fpeak  ill  of  him  that  is  my  hufband  ? 
Ah,  poor  my  lord,  what  tongue  fliall  fmooth  thy  name. 
When  I,  thy  three-hours  wife,  have  mangled  it*  ?— 
But,  wherefore,  villain,  didft  thou  kill  my  coufin  ? 
That  villain  coufin  would  have  kilPd  my  hufband: 
Back,  foolifh  tears*,  back  to  your  native  fpring ; 

9  Upon  bis  hrcw  ^ame  is  a/hani'd  io  fit  j]  So,  in  Painter's  Palace  of 
Vleajurcy  torn.  \\,  p.  223  :  *'  Is  it  poffible  that  under  fuch  beautie  and 
rare  comelinefle,  difloyaltie  and  treafon  may  have  their  Jiedge  and  lodg« 
ing?"  Stkevens. 

■  Abt  poor  my  lordj  lohat  tongue  Jhall  fmooth  thy  name. 

When  /,  thy  three-hours  w//if,  have  mangled  it  /*]  So,  in  the  poem 
already  quoted  : 

<*  Ah  cruel  murd''r'ing  tonguey  murderer  of  others'  fame, 
<*  How  durft  thou  once  attempt  to  touch  the  honour  of  his 
name  ? 

Whofe  deadly  foes  do  yield  him  due  and  earned  pralfe, 
**  For  though  his  freedom  be  bereft,  his  honour  not  decays, 
«<  Why  blam'ft  thou  Romeus  for  flaying  of  Tybalt? 
<*  Since  he  is  guiltlefs  quite  of  all,  and  Tybalt  bears  the  fault, 
<*  Whither  fhall  he,  alas  !  poor  banifliM  man,  now  fly? 
*<  What  place  of  fuccour  iliall  he  feelc  beneath  the  ttarry  fky  ? 
**  Since  fhe  purfueth  him,  and  him  defames  by  wrong, 
<*  That  in  diftrefs  fliould  be  his  fort,  and  only  rampire  ftrong.'* 

Malone, 

*  Back,  foolifh  tears,  &c.]  So,  In  the  Jempefi  : 
**         1  am  a  fool 
«  To  weep  at  what  I  am  glad  of.'* 

I  think,  in  this  fpeech  of  Juliet,  the  words  woe  and  Joy  fhosild  change 
placesj  otherwife,  her  reafoning  is  inconclufive.  Steevens. 

There  is  furely  no  need  of  change.  Juliet's  reafoning,  as  the  text 
now  ftands,  is  perfedly  correft.  **  Back,^'  hys  (he,  **  to  your  native 
fourcey  you  foolijh  tears  !  Properly  you  ought  to  floio  only  on  melancholy 
cccaJionSf  but  noiv  you  erroneoufy  Jhed  your  tributary  drops  for  an  event 
[the  death  of  Tybalt  and  the  fubfequent  efcapeof  my  beloved  Romeo] 
tvhicb  is  in  faEi  to  me  a  fuhje&  of  joy. — Tybalt,  if  he  could,  luould  have 
flain  my  hufband',  but  my  hujhand  is  alive,  and  has  flain  Tybalt.  This 
ii  a fourceof  joy,  not  of  Jorrow:  'wherefore  then  do  Iiveepf  Malone. 

Your 
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Your  tributary  drops  belong  to  woe. 

Which  you,  miftaking,  offer  up  to  joy. 

My  hufband  lives,  that  Tybalt  would  have  flain  ; 

And  Tybalt's  dead,  that  would  have  flain  my  hufband; 

All  this  is  comfort;  Wherefore  weep  I  then  ? 

Some  word  there  was,  worfer  than  Tybalt's  death. 

That  murder'd  me  :  I  would  forget  it  fain ; 

But,  O !  it  prelles  to  my  memory. 

Like  damned  guilty  deeds  to  fmners*  minds : 

Tybalt  is  dead,  aiid  Romeo — banijh'*d\ 

Th^Lt—banifoedy  that  one  word — banijhed^ 

Hath  flain  ten  thoufand  Tybalts  ^.    Tybalt's  death 

Was  woe  enough,  if  it  had  ended  there : 

Or,— if  four  woe  delights  in  fellowfhip 

And  needly  will  be  ranked  with  other  griefs, 

Why  follow'd  not,  when  fhe  faid — Tybalt's  dead. 

Thy  father,  or  thy  mother,  nay,  or  both. 

Which  modern  lamentation  ^  might  have  movM  ? 

But,  with  a  rear-ward  following  Tybalt's  death, 

Romeo  is  banified,-^t.o  fpeak  that  word. 

Is  father,  mother,  Tybalt,  Romeo,  Juliet, 

All  flain,  all  dead  : — Romeo  is  banlj^ed, — 

There  is  no  end,  no  limit,  meafure,  bound, 

Jn  that  word's  death  ;  no  words  can  that  woe  found.— 

Where  is  my  father,  and  my  mother,  nurfe  ? 

Nur/e.  Weeping  and  wailing  over  Tybalt's  corfe : 
Will  you  go  to  them  ?  I  will  bring  you  thither. 

•  3  Hath  (lain  ten  thoufand  Tybalts.^  That  is,  Is  worfe  than  the  lofs  of" 
ten  thoufand  Tybalts.  Dr.  Johnion's  explanation  [hath  put  Tybalt 
cut  of  my  mind,  a?  if  out  of  being,]  cannot  be  right  i  for  the  paflagt 
itfelf  Ihews  that  Tybalt  was  not  out  of  her  mind.  Mason. 

4  — /ottr  ivce  deLgbts  in  fellotu/hip,']  So,  in  the  Rape  of  Lusrece: 

*'  And  fellowfhip  in  woe  doth  woe  afluage, 
*'  As  palmers'  chat  makes  fhort  their  pilgrimage,'* 
Again,  in  King  Lear  : 

"  — the  mind  much  fufFerance  doth  o'er-fkip, 

**  When  grief  hath  mates,  and  bearing  fellowfliip.'*  MalonI. 

5  ff^hich  modtra  lamentation,  &c. J -This  line  is  left  out  of  the  later 
jcditions,  I  fuppofe  becaufe  the  editors  did  not  remember  that  Shalc- 
fpeare  ufes  modern  for  common,  or  jltgbt :  I  believe  it  was  in  his  time 
confounded  in  colloquial  language  with  moderate*  JoKNSON. 

See  Vol.  ill.  p.  396,  n.  6.  MAtONe, 
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Jul.  Wafh  they  his  wounds  with  tears  ?  mine  fhali  be 
fpent. 

When  theirs  are  dry,  for  Romeo's  banilhment. 

Take  up  thofe  cords: — Poor  ropes,  you  are  beguil'd. 

Both  you  and  I ;  for  Romeo  is  exil'd  ; 

He  made  you  for  a  highway  to  my  bed; 

But  I,  a  maid,  die  maiden-widowed. 

Come,  cords ;  come,  nurfe ;  I'll  to  my  wedding  bed  ; 

And  death,  not  Romeo,  take  my  maidenhead  1 

Nurfe.  Hie  to  your  chamber :  I'll  find  Romeo 
To  comfort  you  : — I  wot  well  where  he  is. 
Hark  ye,  your  Romeo  will  be  here  at  night ; 
I'll  to  him;  he  is  hid  at  Laurence'  cell. 

Jul.  O  find  him  !  give  this  ring  to  my  true  knight. 
And  bid  him  come  to  take  his  lall  farewel.  \J£.xeunt% 

SCENE  in. 

Triar  Laurence's  Cell. 

Enter  Friar  Laurence,  and  Romeo. 

f^ri.  Romeo,  come  forth ;  come  forth,  thou  fearful 
man; 

Affli<^ion  is  enamour'd  of  thy  parts. 
And  thou  art  wedded  to  calamity. 

Rom,  Father,  what  news  ?  what  is  the  prince's  doom? 
What  forrow  craves  acquaintance  at  my  hand. 
That  I  yet  know  not  ? 

Fri.  Too  familiar 
Is  my  dear  fon  with  fuch  four  company: 
I  bring  thee  tidings  of  the  prince's  doom. 

Rotn.  What  lefs  than  dooms-day  is  the  prince's  doom  ? 

Fri.  A  gentler  judgment  vaniOi'd  from  his  lips, 
Not  body's  death,  but  body's  banifhment. 

Rom.  Ha!  banifhment?  be  merciful,  fay — death: 
For  exile  hath  more  terror  in  his  look. 
Much  more  than  death  :  do  not  fay-  baniihment. 

Fri.  Hence  from  Verona  art  thou  banifhed : 
Be  patient,  for  the  world  is  broad  and  wide. 

Rom.  There  is  no  world  without  Verona  walls. 
But  purgatory,  torture,  hell  itfelf. 

4  Hence- 
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Hencc-banifhed  is  banilh'd  from  the  world. 
And  world's  exile  is  death : — then  banifhment^ 
Is  death  mif-term*d  ;  calling  death — banilhment. 
Thou  cut'il  my  head  off  with  a  golden  axe. 
And  fmiril  upon  the  ftroke  that  murders  me. 

Fri,  O  deadly  fin !  O  rude  unthankfulnefs  ! 
Thy  fault  our  law  calls  death  ;  but  the  kind  prince^ 
Takkig  thy  part,  hath  rulh*d  afide  the  law. 
And  turn'd  that  black  word  death  to  banilhment: 
This  is  dear  mercy  7,  and  thou  feeft  it  not. 

Rom.  'Tis  torture,  and  not  mercy :  heaven  is  herc^ 
Where  Juliet  lives  ;  and  every  cat,  and  dog. 
And  little  moufe,  every  unworthy  thing. 
Live  here  in  heaven,  and  may  look  on  her, 
IBMt  Remeo  may  not. — More  validity. 
More  honourable  ftate,  more  courtfhip  lives 
In  carrion  flies,  than  Romeo  ^:  they  may  feiz$ 
On  the  white  wonder  of  dear  Juliet's  hand. 
And  Ileal  immortal  bleffing  from  her  lips ; 
Who,  even  in  pure  and  veltal  modefty. 
Still  blulh,  as  thinking  their  own  kiftes/in; 
But  Romeo  may  not ;  he  is  baniihed  ^ : 

Flies 

^  '—•tien  bani/hment — "J  The  quarto  1599,  and  the  /olio,  read — 
then  hanijhed.  The  emendation  was  made  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanoier^ 
The  words  are  not  in  the  quarto  1597.    Ma  lone. 

7  This  ii  dear  mercy, — ]  So  the  quarto  1599,  and  the  folio.  The 
«arlieft  copy  reads — This  is  mere  mercy,  Malonx. 

S        ■  More  validity, 

More  honourable Jiate,  more  court/hip  lives 

In  carrion  fits,  than  Romeo :]  Validity  feems  here  to  mean  uoorth 
m  dignify :  and  courfjhip  the  ftate  of  a  foar/jVr  permitted  to  approach 
the  higheft  prefence.  Johnson. 

By  courtjhip,  the  authour  feems  rather  to  have  meant,  the  ftate  of  a 
lover  }  that  dalliance,  in  which  he  who  courts  or  wooes  a  lady  13 
ibmetimes  indulged.    This  appears  clearly  from  the  fubfequent  lines  s 
**  —they  may  feize 

**  On  the  white  wonder  of  dear  Juliet^s  hand, 
And  fteal  immortal  blefling  from  her  lips  j— 
•*  F//«  may  do  this."  Malone. 
^  But  Romeo  may         be  is  banijhed  :1  This  line  in  the  original 
copy  immediately  follows  -And  fteal  immortal  blefting  from  her  lips. 
The  two  lines,  ^Tbo,  event  &c.  were  added  in  the  copy  of  1599,  and  are 

merely 
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FHcs  may  do  this,  when  I  from  this  muft  fly  ; 

They  are  free  men,  but  I  am  banilhed. 

And  fay*ft  thou  yet,  that  exile  is  not  death '  ? 

Hadftthou  nopoifon  mix*d,  no  fharp-ground  knife. 

No  fudden  mean  of  death,  though  ne'er  fo  mean. 

But — banifhed— to  kill  me  ;  banilhed  ? 

O  friar,  the  damned  ufe  that  word  in  hell ; 

Howlings  attend  it :  How  haft  thou  the  heart. 

Being  a  divine,  a  ghoftly  confeffor, 

A  fin-abfolver,  and  my  friend  profeft. 

To  mangle  me  with  that  word— banifhment  ? 

Fri,  Thou  fond  mad  man,  hear  me  but  fpeak  a  word  \ 

Rom.  O,  thou  wilt  fpeak  again  of  banilhment. 

Fri,  ril  give  thee  armour  to  keep  off  that  word ; 
Adverfity's  fweet  milk,  philofophy. 
To  comfort  thee,  though  thou  art  baniihed  ^. 

Rom,  Yet  baniihed  ? — Hang  up  philofophy  I 
Unlefs  philofophy  can  make  a  Juliet, 
Difplant  a  town,  reverfe  a  prince's  doom  ; 
It  helps  not,  it  prevails  not,  talk  no  more. 

merely  parenthetical :  the  line  therefore,  But  Romeo  may  noty  &c.  un- 
doubtedly ought  to  follow  thofe  two  lines.  By  mlftake,  in  the  copy  q£ 
1599,  it  was  inferted  lower  down,  after— w  not  death.    Ma  lone. 

1  They  art  free  men,  but  I  am  bamjhed. 
And  fayj}  thou  yett  that  exile  is  not  death  ?J  Thefe  two  lines  arc 
not  in  the  original  copy.  Malone. 

i  Thou  fond  mad  man,  hear  me  but  fpeak  a  Word.]  So  the  ^uart» 
1597.    The  quartos  1599  and  1609  read  : 

Then  fond  mad  man,  hear  me  a  little  fpeak. 
The  fblio  : 

Then  fond  mad  man,  hear  me  fpeak*  Maloke* 
3  Adverft^s  fnvset  milk,  philofophy, 

To  comfort  thee,  though  thou  art  ianijhed*}  So,  in  Rcmeus  and 
yuliet,  the  friar  fays, 

"  Virtue  is  always  thrall  to  troubles  and  annoy, 
**  But  ivijdom  in  adverfity  finds  caufe  of  quiet  joy. 
Sec  alfo  Lily's  Eupbuts,  1580:  ««  Thou  fayeH  bani/bment  is  better 
to  the  freeborne.  There  be  many  meates  which  are  fowrc  in  the  mouth 
and  fliarp  in  the  maw  j  but  if  thou  mingle  them  with  fweet  fawces, 
tUey  yeeld  both  a  pleafant  tafte  and  wholefome  nourifhuent— 1  fpeakc 
this  to  this  end  J  that  though  thy  exj/f  feeme  grievous  to  thee,  yet 
guiding  thyfelfe  with  the  rules  pf  philofophy ^  it  lhail  be  more  tolerable." 

Fri,, 
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Fri.  O,  then  1  fee  that  madmen  have  no  ears, 
Rom,  How  fhould  they,  when  that  wife  men  have  no 
eyes  ? 

Fri.  Let  me  difpute  with  thee  of  thy  ellate. 

Rom<  Thou  canlt  not  fpeak  of  what  thou  doft  not  feel: 
Wert  thou  as  young  as  1,  Juliet  thy  love'*. 
An  hour  but  marry'd,  Tybalt  murdered, 
Doating  like  me,  and  like  me  bani{hed. 
Then  might'fl  thou  fpeak,  then  might'ft  thou  tear  thy 
hair  5, 

And  fall  upon  the  ground,  as  I  do  now. 
Taking  the  meafure  of  an  unmade  grave. 

Fri.  Arife  ;  one  knocks ;  good  Romeo,  hide  thyfelf. 

[ Knock  i/ig  ^within . 

Rom*  Not  I ;  unlefs  the  breath  of  heart-fick  groans, 
Mift-like,  infold  me  from  the  fearch  of  eyes.  S^Knockivg. 
Fri,  Hark,    how    they   knock! — Who's    there: — 
Romeo,  ariie  ; 
Thou  wilt  be  taken  : — Stay  a  while ; — Hand  up  ; 

[Knocking. 

Run  to  my  ftudy  :  -  By  and  by  :~  God's  will ! 
What  wilfulnefs  is  this^? — I  come,  I  come.  {Knocking, 
Who  knocks  fo  hard?  whence  come  you  ?  what's  your 
will? 

Nur/e.  [within, Let  me  come  in,  and  you  fhall  know 
my  errand ;  ' 
I  come  from  lady  Juliet. 
Fri.  Welcome  then. 

4-  lyert  thou  as  young  a%  I,  'Juliet  thy  levCfl  Thus  the  original  copy  j 
for  which  in  the  folio  we  have  — 

Wert  thou  as  young     yuHet  my  love. 
I  only  mention  this  to  (hew  the  very  high  value  of  the  early  quarto 
editions.    Ma  lone. 

i  '-—then  m'lght^fi  tkou  tea'  thy  hair,"]  So,  In  the  poem : 

**  Thefe  heavy  tidings  heard,  his  golden  locks  he  tare, 

And  like  a  frantick  man  hath  torn  the  garments  that  he 
ware. — 

He  rifeth  oft,  and  ftrikes  his  head  aeainft  the  walls  \ 
*^  He  falleth  down  again,  and  loud  for  hafty  death  he  calls.'* 

Malonk. 

ft  PHjat  wilfulneff^J  Thus  the  quarto  1597.  That  of  I599,  ani 
the  folio,  have^What Jim^Unefu   M a lon  £# 

Enter 
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Enter  Nurfe. 
"Nurfe,  O  holy  friar,  O,  tell  me,  holy  friar. 
Where  is  my  lady's  lord,  where's  Romeo  ? 

Fri*  There  on  the  ground,  with  his  own  tears  made 
drunk. 

"Nurfe.  O,  he  is  even  in  my  miftrefs'  cafe, 
Juft  in  her  cafe! 

Fri.  O  woeful  fym pathy  I 
Piteous  predicament''  1 

Nurje.  Even  fo  lies  {he. 
Blubbering  and  weeping,  weeping  a«id  blubbering:-— 
Stand  up,  (land  up  ;  iland,  an  you  be  a  man : 
For  Juliet's  fake,  far  her  fake,  rife  and  ftand  ; 
Why  ihould  you  fall  into  fo  deep  an  O  ? 

Rom.  Nurfe  ! 

Nurfe.  Ah  fir  !  ah  fir! — Well,  death's  the  end  of  alL 

Rom.  Spak'ft  thou  of  Juliet  ?  how  is  it  with  her  ? 
Doth  Ihe  not  think  me  an  old  murderer. 
Now  I  have  Ilain'd  the  childhood  of  our  joy 
With  blood  remov'd  but  little  from  her  own  I 
Where  is  (he?  and  how  doth  (he?  and  what  fays 
My  conceal'd  lady  to  our  cancelled  love  ^  r 

Nurje.  O,  (he  fays  nothing,  iir,  but  weeps  and  weeps^ 
And  now  falls  on  her  bed ;  and  then  Harts  up. 
And  Tybak  calls ;  and  then  on  Romeo  cries* 
And  then  down  falls  again. 

Rom.  As  if  that  name. 
Shot  from  the  deadly  level  of  a  gun. 
Did  murder  her  ;  as  that  name's  curfed  hand 
Murder'd  her  kinfman. — O  tell  me,  friar,  tell  me. 
In  what  vile  part  of  this  anatomy 
Doth  my  name  lodge  ?  tell  me,  that  I  may  fack 

7  P^O  iuoeful  fympatby  ! 
Ptreous  fr:'dkament !]  Thefc  words,  which  in  the  old  copies  nwke 
part  of  Che  nurfe's  foeech,  have  been  affigncd  to  the  friar  on  the  fug- 
geftion  of  Dr.  Faimer.  Malone, 

«>      canceird /oi/£?]  The  folio  reads-— roffffa/'^/ love.  Johnson. 

The  quarto,  cance/l'd  love.  Steevens. 

The  epithet  concealed  is  to  be  underftood»  not  of  the  perfon,  but  of 
the  condition  of  the  Jady.  So  tha;.  the  fenfe  is,  my  lady  whofe  being 
fo,  together  with  our  marriage  which  made  her  fo,  ijj  conccaLed  from 
the  world.  Heath* 

The 
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The  hateful  manfion,  [^^ra^iag  his  JhjjorJ, 

Fri.  Hold  thy  defperate  hand : 
Art  thou  a  man  ?  thy  form  cries  out,  thou  art ; 
Thy  tears  are  womanifh  ;  thy  wild  ads  denote 
The  unreafonable  fury  of  a  beaft  ^  : 
Unfeemly  woman,  in  a  feeming  man  *  .' 
Or  ill-befeeming  beall,  in  feeming  both  ! 
Thou  haft  amaz'd  me  :  by  my  holy  order, 
I  thought  thy  difpofition  better  temper'd. 
Haft  thou  flain  Tybalt  ?  wilt  thou  flay  thyfelf  ? 
And  flay  thy  lady  too  that  lives  in  thee% 
By  doing  damned  hate  upon  thyfelf? 
Why  rail'fl  thou  on  thy  birth,  the  heaven,  and  earth  '  ? 

9  yirt  thou  a  man  ?  thy  form  cries  out,  thou  art  j 
Tby  tears  are  ivcmanijh  j  thy  ivild  a£is  denote 
The  unreafonable  fury  of  a  beaji  ;]  Shakfpeare  has  here  clofely 
followed  bis  original : 

*<  Art  thouy  quoth  he,  a  man  ?  thy  Jhape  faith j  fo  thou  art} 
**  Thy  crying  and  thy  iveeping  eyes  denote  a  'woman''s  heart. 
*<  For  manly  reafon  is  quite  from  oft' thy  mind  out-chafed, 
*<  And  in  her  ftead  aft'edlions  lewd  and  fancies  highly  placed  j 
<*  So  that  I  ftood  in  doubt,  this  hour  at  the  leaft, 

If  thou  a  man  or  ivoman  nvert,  or  elfe  a  brutijh  beaj}.'* 
Tragicall  Hyfiory  of  Romeus  and  Ju/iety  1562.  iMALONE. 

*  Unfeemly  ivomanf  &c.j  Thou  art  a  btaji  of  ill  qualities,  under  the 
eppeararce  both  of  a  ivoman  and  a  n:an.  Johnson. 

*  And flay  thy  lady  too  that  lives  in  thee,']  Thus  the  firft  copy.  The 
quarto  1599)  and  the  folio,  have— 

And  flay  thy  lady,  that  in  thy  life  lives.    Ma  lone. 
3  r/'hy  rzu  9i  thou  on  thy  birth,  the  heaven,  and  earth  ^]  Romeo  has 

not  here  railed  on  his  birth.  Sec.  though  in  his  interview  with  the 

friar  as  defcribed  in  the  poem,  he  is  made  to  do  fo  : 

.**  Firft  Nature  did  he  blame,  the  author  of  his  life, 
**  In  which  his  joys  had  been  fo  fcant,  and  forrows  aye  Co  rife ; 
«'  The  tijne  and  place  of  birth  he  fiercely  did  reprove  j 
*'  He  cryed  out  with  open  mouth  againft  the  flars  above.^ 
**  On  fortune  eke  he  raird". 
Shakfpeare  copied  the  remonftrance  of  the  friar,  without  reviewing 

the  former  part  of  his  fcene.     He  has  in  other  places  fallen  into 

a  fimilar  inaccuracy,  by  fometimes  following  and  fomctimes  deferting 

his  original. 

The  lines,  TFhy  raiPfl  thou,  &c.  to— f/fcy  oivn  defence,  are  not  in 
the  firft  copy.    They  arc  formed  on  a  paflage  in  the  poem  : 

**  Why  cry'ft  thou  out  on  love  ?  why  doft  thou  blame  thy  fate  ? 
<*  Why  doft  thou  fo  cry  afcer  death  ?  thy  life  why  doft  thou  hate  ?" 
&c.  Malon£, 

Since 
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Since  birth,  and  heaven,  and  earth,  all  three  do  meet 

In  thee  at  once  ;  which  thou  at  once  would'ft  lofe. 

Fie,  fie  !  thou  (ham'ft  thy  (hape,  thy  love,  thy  wit  ; 

Which,  like  an  ufurer,  abound'll  in  all. 

And  ufeft  none  in  that  true  ufe  indeed 

Which  fliould  bedeck  thy  fhape,  thy  love,  thy  wit. 

Thy  noble  lhape  is  but  a  form  of  wax, 

Digreffing  from  the  valour  of  a  man  : 

Thy  dear  love,  fworn,  but  hollow  perjury. 

Killing  that  love  which  thou  haft  vow'd  to  cherilh  : 

Thy  wit,  that  ornament  to  fhape  and  love, 

Mif-ihapen  in  the  condudl  of  them  both. 

Like  powder  in  a  fkill-lefs  foldier's  flafk*. 

Is  fet  on  fire  by  thine  own  ignorance. 

And  thou  difmember'd  with  thine  own  defence  ^. 

What,  roufe  thee,  man  !  thy  Juliet  is  alive. 

For  whofe  dear  fake  thou  waft  but  lately  dead  ; 

There  art  thou  happy  :  Tybalt  would  kill  thee. 

But  thou  flew'ft  Tybalt ;  there  art  thou  happy  too  ^  ; 

The  law,  that  threatened  death,  becomes  thy  friend. 

And  turns  it  to  exile  ;  there  art  thou  happy  ; 

A  pack  of  bleffings  lights  upon  thy  back  ; 

Happinefs  courts  thee  in  her  beft  array  ; 

But,  like  a  mis-behav'd  and  fuUen  wench. 

Thou  pout'ft  upon  thy  fortune  and  thy  love  ^  : 

Take 

4  Llkeponvder  In  a JkiU-lefi  foIJitr's  fa/k,  &c.]  To  underftand  th« 
force  of  this  allulion,  it  fliould  be  remembered  that  the  ancient  En- 
glifh  foldiers,  ufing  matcb'locks,  inftead  of  locks  with  flints  as  at  pre- 
fcnt,  were  obliged  to  carry  a  lighted  match  hanging  at  their  belts, 
very  near  to  the  wooden  Jiaji  in  which  they  kept  their  powder.  The 
fame  allufion  occurs  in  Humor^s  Ordinary,  an  old  coUcdlion  of  Engliih 
epigrams : 

<<  When  fhe  his  fiafli  and  touch-box  fet  on  fire, 

"  And  till  this  hour  the  burning  is  not  out."  Stikvens. 

5  And  thou  difmemberd  ivitb  thine  own  defence.  ]  And  thou  torn  to 
pieces  with  thy  own  weapons.  Johnson. 

^  — there  art  thou  happy  too:]  Thus  the  firft  quarto.  In  the  fub- 
fequent  quartos  and  the  folio  too  is  omitted.    Ma  lone. 

7  Thou  pou't*fi  upon  thy  fortune  and  thy  love  ;]  The  quarto  X599>  and 
1609,  read  : 

Thou  putt  up  thy  fortune  and  thy  love, 

V#L,  IX,  J  The 
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Take  heed,  take  heed,  for  fuch  die  miferable. 
Go,  get  thee  to  thy  love,  as  was  decreed, 
Afcend  her  chamber,  hence  and  comfort  her  ; 
But,  look,  thou  flay  not  till  the  watch  be  fer. 
For  then  thou  canft  not  pafs  to  Mantua  ; 
Where  thou  (halt  live,  till  we  can  find  a  time 
To  blaze  your  marriage,  reconcile  your  friends. 
Beg  pardon  of  the  prince,  and  call  thee  back 
With  twenty  hundred  thoufand  times  more  joy 
Than  thou  went'ft  forth  in  lamentation. — 
Go  before,  nurfe  :  commend  me  to  thy  lady  ; 
And  bid  her  haften  all  the  houfe  to  bed. 
Which  heavy  forrow  makes  them  apt  unto: 
Romeo  is  coming 

Nurfe.  O  Lord,  I  could  have  ftaid  here  all  the  night. 
To  hear  good  counfel ;  O,  what  learning  is  ! — 
My  lord,  I'll  tell  my  lady  you  will  come. 

Rom,  Do  fo,  and  bid  my  fweet  prepare  to  chide. 

Nurfe,  Here,  fir,  a  ring  Ihe  bid  me  give  you,  fir  : 
Hie  you,  make  hafte,  for  it  grows  very  late.  [Exit  Nurfe. 

Rom.  How  well  my  comfort  is  reviv'd  by  this  ! 

Fri.  Go  hence  :   Good  night  ^  ;  and  here  ftands  all 
your  ftate  * ;  — 
Either  be  gone  before  the  watch  be  fet. 
Or  by  the  break  of  day  difguis'd  from  hence  : 
Sojourn  in  Mantua  ;  I'll  find  out  your  man> 
And  he  fliall  fignify  from  time  to  time 
Every  good  hap  to  you,  that  chances  here  : 
Give  me  thy  hand  ;  'tis  late  :  farewel ;  good  night. 

Rom,  But  that  a  joy  paft  joy  calls  out  on  me. 

The  editor  of  the  folio  endeavoured  to  correft  this  by  reading  : 
Thou putteji  up  thy  fortune  and  thy  love. 

The  undated  quarro  hzi  poivts,  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  original 
copy  in  1597,  pointed  out  the  true  reading.    There  the  line  ftands  : 

Thou  froivnfi  upon  thy  fate,  that  fmiles  on  thee.  Malone. 

*  Romeo  is  coming.]  Much  of  this  fpcech  has  likewife  been  added 
Cnce  the  firft edition.  Steevens. 

9  Go  ber.ce  :  Good  night ;  &c.]  Thefe  three  lines  are  omitted  in  all 
the  modern  editions.  Johnson. 

They  were  firlt  omitted,  with  many  others,  by  Mr.  Pope.  Malone. 

'  •^erejiar.ds  all j/our  Jiaif,]  The  whole  of  your  fortune  depend* 
00  this*  Johnson* 

It 
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It  were  a  grief,  fo  brief  to  part  with  thee : 

Farewel.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  IY\ 
A  Room  in  Capulet's  Houfe* 
Enter  Capulet,  Lady  Capulet,  ^zWParis, 

Cap,  Things  have  fallen  out,  fir,  fo  unluckily. 
That  we  have  had  no  time  to  move  our  daughter : 
Look  you,  Ihe  lov'd  her  kinfman  Tybalt  dearly. 
And  fo  did  I ; — Well,  we  were  born  to  die.—- 
'Tis  very  late,  Ihe'U  not  come  down  to-night : 
I  promife  you,  but  for  your  company, 
I  would  have  been  a-bed  an  hour  ago. 

Par.  Thefe  times  of  woe  afford  no  time  to  woo  : 
Madam,  good  night :  commend  me  to  your  daughter. 

La.  Cap,  I  will,  and  know  her  mind  early  to-mororw; 
To-night  fhe*s  mew'd  up  ^  to  her  heavinefs. 

Cap.  Sir  Paris,  I  will  make  a  defperate  tender 
Of  my  child's  love  ^  :  I  think,  fhe  will  be  rul'd 
In  all  refpefts  by  me  ;  nay  more,  I  doubt  it  not.—* 
Wife,  go  you  to  her  ere  you  go  to  bed  ; 
Acquaint  her  here  of  my  fon  Paris'  love  j 
And  bid  her,  mark  you  me,  on  wednefday  next— 
But,  foft ;  What  day  is  this  ? 

Par.  Monday,  my  lord. 

Cap.  Monday  ?  ha  !  ha  !  Well,  wednefday  is  too  foon, 
O*  thurfday  let  it  be  ; — o'  thurfday,  tell  her, 

*  Some  few  unneceflary  verfes  are  omitted  in  this  Tccne  according 
to  the  oldeft editions.  Pope. 

Mr.  Pope  means,  as  appears  from  his  edition,  that  he  has  followed 
the  oldeft  copy,  and  omitted  fome  uaneccflary  verfes  which  are  not 
found  there,  but  inferted  in  the  enlarged  copy  of  this  play.  But  he 
has  exprefled  himfelf  fo  loofely,  as  to  have  been  mifundeiftood  by  Mr. 
Steevens.  In  the  text  thefe  unnecejfary  verfes,  as  Mr.  Pope  calls  them, 
are  preferved,  conformably  to  the  enlarged  copy  of  1599.    M alone. 

3  — meiu'd  up — ]  This  is  a  phrafe  from  falconry.  A  mtvt  was  a 
place  of  confinement  for  hawks.  Steeveni. 

4  Sir  Parisj  I  will  make  a  defperate  tender 

Of  my  child's  love  : — ]  Defperate  mtz^ni  on]y  bold,  adventurous^  as 
if  he  had  laid  in  the  vulgar  phrafe,  /  w///  fpeak  a  bold  wordf  and  vcn» 
ture  to  promife  you  my  daughter,  Johnson. 
So,  in  The  JVeakeji  goes  to  the  Wallf  1600  : 

**  Witncfj  thig  defperate  tender  of  mine  honour,"  Sti  evens. 

I  2  Sh« 
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She  lhall  be  married  to  this  noble  earl : — 
Will  you  be  ready  ?  do  you  like  this  hafte  ? 
We'll  keep  no  gr«at  ado  ; — a  friend,  or  two 
For  hark  you,  Tybalt  being  flain  fo  late. 
It  may  be  thought  we  held  him  carelefsly. 
Being  our  kinfman,  if  we  revel  much ; 
Therefore  we'll  have  Tome  half  a  dozen  friends. 
And  there  an  end.    But  what  fay  you  to  thurfday  ? 

Par,  My  lord,  I  would  that  thurfday  were  to-morrow. 

Cap»  Well,  get  you  gone  : — O'  thurfday  be  it  then  : — 
Go  you  to  Juliet  ere  you  go  to  bed. 
Prepare  her,  wife,  againll  this  wedding-day. — 
Farewell,  my  lord. — -Light  to  my  chamber,  hoi 
Afore  me,  it  is  fo  very  late,  that  we 
May  call  it  early  by  and  by  : — Good  night.  [Exeunt^ 

SCENE  V. 

Juliet's  Chamber^, 

Enter  Romeo,  and  Juliet, 

'JuL  Wilt  thou  be  gone  ?  it  is  not  yet  near  day 
It  was  the  nightingale,  and  not  the  lark, 

Tha: 

5  SCENE  V.  JuVitfi  chamber,']  The  ftage-dircai  on  in  the  firft 
edition  is — **  Enter  Romeo  and  "Julietiat  the  ivindow.''  In  the  fecond 
•quarto,  Enter  Romeo  and  Julitt  aloft*^  They  appeared  probably  in 
the  balcony  which  was  erefted  on  the  old  Engiifh  ftage.  See  the  Ac- 
count •f  the  Ancient  Tbeatret  in  Vol.  I,    M  alone. 

*  JVilt  thou  he  gone  ?  it  is  not  yet  near  day,  &c.]  This  fcene  is  form- 
ed on  the  following  hints  in  the  poem  of  Romeus  and  'Juliet^  156a  t 
<'  The  golden  fun  was  gone  to  lodge  him  in  the  wcil^, 

The  full  moon  eke  in  yonder fouth  had  fent  moft  men  to  reft; 
<*  When  reftlefs  Romeus  and  reftlefs  Juliet, 

In  wonted  fort,  by  wonted  mean,  in  J uliet*s  chamber  met,  &c. 
*       »  « 

Thus  thefe  two  lovers  pafs  away  the  weary  night 
**  In  pain,  and  plaint,  not,  as  they  went,  in  pleafure  and  delight. 
**  But  now,  fomewhat  too  foon,-in  fartheft  eaft  arofe 
**  Fair  Lucifer,  the  golden  ftar  that  lady  Venus  chofe  j 
*'  Whofe  courfe  appointed  is  with  fpeedy  race  to  run, 
*'  A  ncedengei  of  dawning  day  and  of  the  rifing  fun. — 

When  thou  nc  lookeft  wide,  ne  clofely  c'oi^  thou  wink, 
<f  When  Phoebus  from  our  hemifphere  in  weftcrn  wave  doth  fink, 

"  What 
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That  pierc'd  the  fearful  hollow  of  thine  ear  ; 
Nightly  {he  fings  on  yon  pomegranate  tree' : 
Believe  me,  love,  it  was  the  nightingale. 

Rom,  It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  morn. 
No  nightingale  :  look,  love,  what  envious  ftreaks 
Do  lace  the  fevering  clouds  in  yonder  eaft  : 
Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  milly  mountain  tops  ; 
I  muft  be  gone  and  live,  or  ftay  and  die. 

Yon  light  is  not  day-light,  I  know  it,  I : 
It  is  fome  meteor  that  the  fun  exhales. 
To  be  to  thee  this  night  a  torch-bearer. 
And  light  thee  on  thy  way  to  Mantua  : 
Therefore  ftay  yet,  thou  need*ft  not  to  be  gone. 

Rom.  Let  me  be  ta'en,  let  me  be  put  to  death  ; 
I  am  content,  fo  thou  wilt  have  it  fo. 
I'll  fay  yon  grey  is  not  the  morning's  eye, 
'Tis  but  the  pale  reflex^  of  Cynthia's  brow  ; 
Nor  that  is  not  the  lark,  whofe  notes  do  beat 
The  vaulty  heaven  fo  high  above  our  heads : 
1  have  more  care  to  ftay^,  than  will  to  go 
Come,  death,  and  Welcome  !  Juliet  wills  it  fo.— 
How  is't,  my  foul  ?  let's  talk,  it  is  not  day. 

Jul,  It  is,  it  is,  hie  hence,  be  gone,  away  ; 
It  is  the  lark  that  fmgs  fo  out  of  tune. 
Straining  harlh  difcords,  and  unpleafing  faarps. 

What  coloui-  then  the  heavens  do  fhew  unto  thine  eyes, 
**  The  fame,  or  like,  faw  Romeus  in  fartheft  eaftern  Ikies : 

As  yet  he  law  no  day,  ne  could  he  call  it  night, 
**  With  equal  force  decreafing  dark  fought  with  increaiing  light. 

Then  Romeus  in  arms  his  lady  gan  to  f;*;d, 
«*  With  friendly  kifs,  and  ruthfuliy  flie  'gan  her  knight  behold.*' 

Malone. 

7  Nightly  /bejirtgson  yon  pomegranate  tree:]  This  is  not  merely  a 
poetical  fuppoficion.  Ic  is  obferved  of  the  nightingale,  that,  if  un- 
difturbed,  flie  fits  and  fings  upon  the  fame  tree  for  many  weeks  toge- 
ther. Steevens. 

^  — the  pale  refiex — ]  The  appearance  of  a  cloud  oppofed  to  the 
moon.  JoHNsoK„ 

9  J  have  more  care  to  fiay^"]  Care  was  frequently  ufcd  in  Shak- 
fpcare'fi  age  fpr  indi nation.    M  a l  o n  i . 
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Some  fay,  the  lark  makes  fweet  divifion  * ; 
This  doth  notib,  for  Ihe  dividethus: 
Some  fay,  the  lark  and  loathed  toad  change  eyes  ; 
O,  now  I  would  they  had  chang'd  voices  too*  I 
Since  arm  from  arm  that  voice  doth  us  affray  3, 
Hunting  thee  hence  with  hunts-up  to  the  day*. 

O,  now 

1  — fweet  divijion Divifion  feems  to  have  been  the  technical  tcrn» 
for  the  paufes  or  parts  of  a  mufical  compontion.  So,  in  K,  Hen,  IF, 
P.  I : 

*'  Sun^  by  a  fair  queen  in  a  fummer*s  bower, 
"  With  ravifhing  ^//T'i/Ton  to  her  lute."  Steevens. 
/  *  S$rr.e  fayy  tke  h:  k  and  loathed  toad  change  eyes  j 

Oy  noiv  I  ivould  tbty  had  cbargd  'voices  too  /]  I  wifli  the  lark  an-i 
toad  had  changed  voices  ;  for  then  the  noife  which  I  hear  would  be 
that  of  the  toad,  not  of  the  larkj  it  would  confequently  be  evening, 
at  which  time  the  toad  croaks  j  not  n^orning,  when  the  larkfingsj 
and  we  fliould  not  be  under  the  necefficy  ot  feparation.    A.  C. 

If  the  tcad  and  lark  had  changed  voices,  the  unnatural  croakof  the 
latter  would  have  been  no  indication  of  the  appearaace  of  day,  and 
confequently  no  fignal  for  her  lover's  departure.  This  is  apparently 
the  aim  and  purpofe  of  Juliet's  wifh.  Heath. 

The  having  very  fine  eyes,  and  the  lark  very  ugly  onc>,  wai 
the  occafion  of  a  common  faying  amcngft  the  people,  that  the  fad 
and  lark  had  changed  eyes.    To  this  the  fpeaker  alludes.  Warb. 

This  tradition  of  the  toad  and  lark  1  have  heard  expreffcd  in  a 
ruftick  rhyme  : 

—To  heaven  Vd Jly^ 

But  that  the  toad  beguiVd  me  of  mine  eye,  Johnson. 

3  Since  arm  frcm  arm^  &c. J  Thefe  two  lines  are  omitted  in  the  mo- 
dern editions,  and  do  not  deferve  to  be  replaced,  but  as  they  may  flicw 
the  danger  of  critical  temerity.  Dr.  Warburton's  change  of  1  -would 
to  I  luot  was  fpeciou;;  enough,  yet  it  is  evidently  erroneous.  The  fenfe 
is  this  :  The  larkf  they  fayy  has  loji  her  eyes  to  tke  toady  and  notv  I  would 
the  toad  had  her  voice  t&oy  fince  Jbe  ujes  it  to  the  difiurbance  of  lovers. 

JOHNSOW. 

4  Hunting  thee  hence  with  hunts-up  to  the  day. 1  The  huntjup  was  the 
rame  t.f  trie  tune  anciently  played  to  wake  the  hunters,  and  collet 
them  together.    So,  in  the  Return  from  Pa'najfus,  i6o6: 

"  Yet  will  I  play  a  hunts-up  to  my  Mufe." 
Again,  in  Drayton's Pc/yc/^iifl,  fong  13th  : 

**  But  buntS'Up  to  the  morn  the  feather'd  fylvans  fing." 

Steevxns. 

A  buntfup  alfo  fignified  a  morning /eif^  to  a  new-married  woman, 

tht 
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O,  now  be  gone  ;  more  light  and  light  it  grows. 

Rom*  More  light  and  light  ? — more  dark  and  dark  our 
woes. 

Enter  Nurfe, 

Nurfe.  Madam  I 
JuL  Nurfe? 

Nurfe,  Your  lady  mother's  coming  to  your  chamber ;  * 
The  day  is  broke  ;  be  wary,  look  about.     \^Exit  Nurfe. 

JuL  Then,  window,  let  day  in,  and  let  life  out. 

Rom,  Farewel,  farewel !  one  kif?,  and  I'll  defcend. 

[Romeo  defcend 

Jul,  Art  thou  gone  fo  ?  my  love !  my  lord  1  my  friend  *  ! 
I  muft  hear  from  thee  every  day  i'  the  hour. 
For  in  a  mirAite  there  are  many  days : 
O  1  by  this  count  I  fliall  be  much  in  years. 
Ere  I  again  behold  my  Romeo 

Ro?n,  Farewel  !  I  will  omit  no  opportunity 
That  may  convey  my  greetings,  love,  to  thee. 

Jui,  O,  think'ft  thou,  we  fhall  ever  meet  again  ? 

Rom*  I  doubt  it  not ;  and  all  thefe  woes  lhall  ferve 
For  fweet  difcourfes  in  pur  time  to  comct 

JuL  O  God  I  I  have  an  ill-divining  foul^ : 

Methinks, 

the  day  after  her  marriage,  and  Is  certainly  ufed  here  in  that  fenfe.  See 
Cotgrave's  Di<2ionary,  in  v.  Refveil.  Malone. 

Puttenham  in  his  Art  of  Enghfh  Poefy,  15S9,  fpeaking  of  one 
Gray,  fays,  **  what  good  cftimation  did  he  grow  unto  with  the  fame 
King  Henry  [the  Eighth,]  and  afterward  with  the  duke  of  Somerfet, 
Proteftour,  for  making  certaine  merry  balladest  whereof  one  chiefly 
was,  The  bunte  h  up,  the  bunte  is  up,'"  Anonymus. 

*  Art  tbou  gone  fo?  my  lovCf  my  lord,  my  friend!]  Thus  the  quarto 
1597,    That  of  1599,  and  the  folio,  read: 

Art  thou  gone  fo  ?  love,  lord,  ay  bu/handf  frhnd  \  Malone, 

5  0 !  ,by  tbis  count  I  /hall  be  much  in  years. 
Ere  I  again  behold  my  Romeo,] 

Ilia  ego,  quje  tueram  te  decedente  puella, 
**  Protinus  ut  redeas,  fa^a  videbor  anus."    Ovid.  Epijl*  i, 

Steevens 

6  0  God !  I  have  an  ill-divining  foul:  &c.]  This  miferable  prc- 
fcience  of  futurity  I  have  always  regarded  as  a  circumftance  particu- 
larly beautiful.  The  fame  kind  of  warning  from  the  mind  Romeo 
feems  to  have  been  confcious  of,  on  his  going  to  the  entertainment  at 
thq  houCs  of  Capulet ; 

X  4  f«  i— my 
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Methinks,  I  fee  thee,  now  thou  art  below, 
i^s  one  dead^  in  the  bottom  of  a  tomb : 
Either  my  eye-fight  fails,  or  thou  look'ft  pale. 

Rom,  And  truft  me,  love,  in  my  eye  fo  do  you: 
Dryforrow  drinks  our  blood^. Adieu  1  adieu!  Romeo, 

JuL  O  fortune,  fortune  I  all  men  call  thee  fickle  ; 
If  thou  art  fickle,  what  doft  thou  with  him 
That  is  renownM  for  faith  ?  Be  fickle,  fortune  ; 
For  then,  I  hope,  thou  wilt  not  keep  him  long. 
But  fend  him  back. 

La.  Cap,  [within,]  Ho,  daughter  I  are  you  up  ? 

JuL  Who  is't  that  calls  ?  it  is  my  lady  mother  ? 
Is  Ihe  not  down  fo  late,  or  up  lo  early  ^  ? 
What  unaccuftom'd  caufe  procures  her  thither  *  ? 
Enter  Lady  Cap u let. 

La.  Cap*  Why,  how  now,  Juliet  ? 

JuL  Madam,  i  am  not  well. 

La,  Cap.  Evermore  weeping  for  your  coufin's  death*? 

What, 

*'  ——my  mind  mifgives, 
•*  Some  confequence  yet  hanging  in  theftars, 
**  Shall  bitterly  begin  his  fearful  date 
•*  From  this  night's  revels.'*  Stie.v£N8. 
7  OGod!  Iha'vean\\\-^is\x\\r\gfoul\ 

Methinks,  I  fee  thee,  no-w  thou  art  beloiVf 
jis  one  dead — ]  So,  in  our  authour's  Venus  and  Adonist 
<«  The  thought  of  it  doth  make  my  faint  heart  bleed  j 

And  fear  doth  teach  it  divination  j 
**  I  prophecy  thy  death," 
The  reading  of  the  text  is  that  of  the  quarto,  1597.  That  of  1599^ 
and  the  folio,  read — now  thou  arryb  lo%v.    Ma  lone, 

^  Dry  forrcxu  drinks  our  hlood,'^  This  is  an  alluiion  to  the  proYcrb, 
forrow's  dry."  Steevens. 

He  is  accounting  for  their  pal' nefs.  It  was  an  ancient  notion  that 
forrow  confumed  the  blood,  and  ihortened  life.  Hence  in  one  of  the 
three  parts  of  King  Henry  VL  we  have— «*  blood-fucking  fighs." 

Malokk. 

9  7i  jhe  not  down  fo  late,  or  up  fo  early  f]  Is  (he  not  laid  down  in 
her  bed  at  fo  late  ?.n  hour  as  this  or  rather  is  Ihe  rifen  from  bed  at  fo 
early  an  hour  of  the  morn  ?  Maloije. 

*  —procures  Z-fr  i)iri)^r^]  Frocutes  for  hringt,  Warburton. 
»  E'vermore  ivetping  for  your  coufins  death    SccI  So,  in  The  Tragi' 
sail  Byfioty  of  Romeus  and  Juliet,  156a  i 

"  — time  it  is  that  now  you  fhould  our  Tybalt's  death  forget; 

Of  whom  fince  Gcd  hath  cfaim'd  the  life  that  was  bmlent, 
<*  He  U  in  blifs,  nc  is  there  caufe  why  ycc  ftould  thus  lament  : 
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What,  wilt  thou  wafli  him  from  his  grave  with  tears? 
An  if  thou  could'ft,  thou  could'il  not  'iiake  him  live  ; 
Therefore,  have  done:  Some  grief  lliews  much  of  love  ; 
But  much  of  grief  (hews  iliil  iome  want  of  wit. 

Jul,  Yet  let  me  weep  for  fuch  a  feeling  lofs. 

La,  Cap,  So  {hall  you  feel  the  lofs,  but  not  the  friend 
Which  you  weep  for. 

JuL  Feeling  fo  the  lofs, 
I  cannot  choofe  but  ever  weep  the  friend. 

La,  Cap.  Well,  girl,  thou  weep'lt  not  fo  much  for  his 
death. 

As  that  the  villain  lives  which  flaughter'd  him, 

Jul.  What  villain,  madam  ? 

La,  Cap,  That  fame  villain,  Romeo. 

jfuL  Villain  and  he  are  many  miles  afunder. 
God  pardon  him  *  !  I  do,  with  all  my  heart ; 
And  yet  no  man,  like  he,  doth  grieve  my  heart. 

La,  Cap,  That  is,  becaufe  the  traitor  murderer  lives. 

JuL  Ay,  madam,  from  the  reach  of  thefe  my  hands ^, 
'Would,  none  but  I  might  venge  my  coufin's  death  1 

La.  Cap.  We  will  have  vengeance  for  it,  fear  thou  not : 
Then  weep  no  more.    I'li  fend  to  one  in  Mantua,— 
Where  that  fame  banifti'd  runagate  doth  live,— 
That  lhall  befiow  on  him  fo  fure  a  draught 
That  he  lhall  foon  keep  Tybalt  company  : 
And  then,  I  hope,  thou  wilt  be  fatisfied, 

Tou  cannot  call  him  back  •with  tears  and Jhnektngs  jhrlU^ 
It  is  a  fault  thus  fliil  to  grudge  at  God's  appointed  will.'* 

Malone. 

•  God  pardon  him  !]  The  Wi  rd  him,  which  was  inadvertently  omitted 
in  the  old  copies,  was  inferted  by  the  editor  of  the  (econd  folio.  Ma  lone, 

3  j^jfj  madaniy  from,  &c.]  Juliet's  equivocations  ar  rather  too  artful 
for  a  mind  difturbed  by  the  lofs  of  a  new  lover.  Johnson. 

^  That  JhaH  hejloiv  on  him  fo  fure  a  draught,]  Thus  the  eljer  auar- 
to,  which  I  have  followed  in  preference  to  the  quartos  1-99  and  1609* 
and  the  folio  1623,  which  read,  lefs  inrelligibly, 

Shall  give  him  fuch  an  unaccuftom'd  dram.  Steevens. 

The  elder  quarto  has — That  p'Mid,  8cc.  The  woid  J/jaU  is  drawn, 
from  that  of  1599.  Maxonz. 

—-uHaccuJiom^d  drain,]  In  vulgar  language,  fhall  give  him  a  dram 
which  he  is  not  ufcdlo.    Though  t  have,  if  I  miftake  not,  obferved, 
that  in  old  books  unaicujlomsd  lignites  wondtrful^  foiverful,  efficd' 
JOHMSON, 

'  Jul. 
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Jul.  Indeed,  I  never  (hall  be  fatisfied 
With  Romeo,  till  I  behold  him — dead — 
Is  my  poor  heart  fo  for  a  kinfman  vext  :— 
Madam,  if  you  could  find  out  but  a  man 
To  bear  a  poifon,  I  would  temper  it ; 
That  Romeo  Ihould,  upon  receipt  thereof. 
Soon  fleep  in  quiet. — O,  how  my  heart  abhors 
To  hear  him  nam'd, — and  cannot  come  to  him,—* 
To  wreak  the  love  I  bore  my  coufin  Tybalt  * 
Upon  his  body  that  hath  flaughter'd  him  ! 

La,Cap.  Find  thou  the  means,  andTlI  find  fuch  aman'ls 
But  now  I'll  tell  thee  joyful  tidings,  girl. 

Jul,  And  joy  comes  well  in  fuch  a  needful  time  : 
What  are  they,  I  befeech  your  ladyfhip  ? 

La.  Cap.  Well,  well,  thou  haft  a  careful  father,  child  j 
One,  who,  to  put  thee  from  thy  heavinefs. 
Hath  forted  out  a  fudden  day  of  joy. 
That  thou  exped'ft  not,  nor  I  look*d  not  for. 

Jul.  Madam,  in  happy  time*^,  what  day  is  that  ? 

La.  Cap.  Marry,  my  child,  early  next  thurfday  morn. 
The  gallant,  young,  and  noble  gentleman. 
The  county  Paris  ^,  at  faint  Peter's  church. 
Shall  happily  make  thee  there  a  joyful  bride. 

Jul.  Now,  by  faint  Peter's  church,  and  Peter  too^ 

♦  — my  coufinTyhdXt — ]  The  laft  word  of  this  line,  which  is  not  in 
the  old  copies,  was  added  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  MalokKi 

5  Find  thou,  &c.]  This  line,  in  the  quarto  1597,  is  given  to  Juliet. 

S  T  E  E  V  E  N  8. 

6  — ./n  happy  t'lme^ — ]  A  la  bonne  beure.  This  phrafe  was  interjedted, 
when  the  hearer  was  not  quite  fo  well  pleafed  as  the  fpealcer.  Johns. 

7  The  county  Paris, — ]  It  is  remarked,  that  *<  Paris,  though  in  one 
place  called  Earl,  is  moft  commonly  ftiled  the  Cour.tle  in  this  play, 
Shalcfpeare  feems  to  have  preferred,  for  fome  reafon  or  other,  the 
Italian  Cornte  to  our  Count:  perhaps  he  took  it  from  the  old  Englifli 
novel,  from  which  he  is  faid  to  have  taken  his  plot." — He  certainly 
did  fo  :  Paris  is  there  firft  ftiled.  a  young  Earle,  and  afterward  Counte, 
Countee,  and  County according  to  the  unfettled  orthography  of  the  time. 

The  word  however  is  frequently  met  with  in  other  writers  j  parti* 
cularly  in  Fairfax : 

"  So  far'd  the  Countie  with  the  Pagan  bold,"  &c. 

Godfrey  of  BuUoignt,  Book  7.  Stanza  go,    Faxm kx. 
See  p.  42^  n.  6.  Malonl. 

He 
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He  (hall  not  make  me  there  a  joyful  bride- 
I  wonder  at  this  hafte  ;  that  I  muft  wed 
Ere  he,  that  Ihould  be  hulband,  comes  to  woo. 
I  pray  you,  tell  my  lord  and  father,  madam, 
I  will  not  marry  yet ;  and,  when  I  do,  I  fwear. 
It  fhali  be  Romeo,  whom  you  know  I  hate, 
leather  than  Paris :— Thefe  are  news  indeed  I 

La.  Cap.  Here  comes  your  father  ;  tell  him  fo  yourfelf. 
And  fee  how  he  will  take  it  at  your  hands. 

Enier  Cap u let,  afii^  Nurfe. 

Cap,  When  the  fun  fets,  the  air  doth  drizzle  dew'  ; 
But  for  the  fun-fet  of  my  brother's  fon. 
It  rains  downright. — 

How  now  ?  a  conduit,  girl  ?  what,  ftill  in  tears  ^  ? 

Evermore  fhowering  ?  In  one  little  body 

Thou  counterfeit'ft  a  bark,  a  fea,  a  wind: 

For  ftill  thy  eyes,  which  I  may  call  the  fea. 

Do  ebb  and  flow  with  tears;  the  bark  thy  body  is. 

Sailing  in  this  fait  flood  ;  the  winds,  thy  fighs  ; 

Who, — raging  with  thy  tears,  and  they  with  them,— • 

Without  a  fudden  calm,  will  overfet 

Thy  tempeft-tofled  body. — How  now,  wife  ? 

Have  you  deliver'd  to  her  our  decree  f 

La,  Cap.  Ay,  fir ;  but  fhe  will  none,  fhe  gives  yon 
thanks. 

I  would,  the  fool  were  married  to  her  grave  ! 

*  PHjentbe fun  fets i  the  zir  doth  dnx%U  dtio  \\  Thus  the  undated 
quarto.  The  quarto  I599>  and  the  folio,  read, — the  earth  doth  drizzle 
dew.    The  line  is  not  in  the  original  copy. 

The  reading  of  the  quarto  1 599  and  the  folio  is  philofophically  true  ; 
and  perhaps  ought  to  be  preferred.  Dew  undoubtedly  rifes  from  the 
earth,  in  confequence  of  the  a6tion  of  the  heat  of  the  fun  on  its  moift 
furface*  Thole  vapours  which-  rife  from  the  earth  in  the  courfe  of 
the  day,  are  evaporated  by  the  warmth  of  the  air  as  foon  as  they 
arife;  bat  thofe  which  rife  after  fun-fet,  form  thcmfelves  into  drops, 
or  rather  into  that  fog  or  mift  which  is  termed  dew.    M  alon  e. 

9  Hbiv  noivf  a  conduity  girl F  ivhatf  flill  In  tears  ?]  Conduits  in 
the  form  of  human  figures,  it  has  been  already  obferved,  were  cora» 
mon  in  Shakfpeare's  time.    See  Vol.  IV.  p.  246,  n.  9. 

We  have  again  the  fame  ixr^age  in  the  The  Rape  of  Lucrece: 
**  A  pretty  while  thefe  pretty  creatures  ftand, 
"  Like  ivory  conduits  coral  ciftcrns  filling."  Malokx. 

*.  Cap. 
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Cap,  Soft,  take  me  with  you,  take  me  with  you,  wife. 
How  !  will  Ihe  none  ?  doth  (he  not  give  us  thanks  ? 
Js  Ihe  not  proud  ?  doth  fhe  not  count  her  bleft, 
Unworthy  as  Ihe  is,  that  we  have  wrought 
So  worthy  a  gentleman  to  be  her  bridegroom  ? 

Jul,  Not  proud,  you  have  ;  but  thankful,  that  you  hare: 
Proud  can  I  never  be  of  what  I  hate  ; 
But  thankful  even  for  hate,  that  is  meant  love. 

Cap.  How  now  I  how  now  I  chop  logick  ?  What  is  this  ? 
Proud, — and,  I  thank  you, — and,  I  thank  you  not 
And  yet  not  proud; — Miflrefs  minion,  you*. 
Thank  me  no  thankings,  nor  proud  me  no  prouds. 
But  fettle  your  fine  joints  *gainft  thurfday  next. 
To  go  with  Paris  to  faint  Peter's  church. 
Or  1  will  drag  thee  on  a  hurdle  thither. 
Out,  you  green-ficknefs  carrion  !  out,  you  baggage  5 
You  tallow  face  *  ! 

La,  Cap,  Fie,  fie  !  what  are  you  mad  ? 

Jul,  Good  father,  I  befeech  you  on  my  knees, 
Hear  me  with  patience  but  to  fpeak  a  word. 

Cap,  Hang  thee,  young  baggage  !  difobedient  wretch  ! 
I  tell  thee  what, — get  thee  to  church  o'thurfday. 
Or  never  after  look  me  in  the  face  : 
Speak  not,  reply  not,  do  not  anfwer  me  ; 
My  fingers  itch. — Wife,  we  fcarce  thought  us  blefl. 
That  God  had  fent  us  ^  but  this  only  child ; 
But  now  I  fee  this  one  is  one  too  much, 

»  Andyet  not prcudj  &c.]  This  line  is  wanting  in  the  folio. 

St£I  V£NS, 

*  — out,  you  baggage ! 

Tou  talloiv-face  !\  Such  was  the  indelicacy  of  the  age  of  Shak- 
fpeare,  that  authors  were  not  contented  only  to  employ  thefc  terms  of 
abufe  in  their  own  original  performances,  but  even  felt  no  reludtanc* 
to  introduce  them  in  cheir  vcrfions  of  the  raoft  chafte  and  elegant  of 
the  Creek  or  Ro.nan  poet8.  Stanyhurft,  the  tranflator  of  Virgil,  in 
I58z,  makes  Dido  call  ^neas, — bedgebraty  cuUiortj  and  tar-breecb,  ii» 
the  coiirfe  of  one  fpeech. 

Na  in  the  interlude  of  the  Repentance  of  Mary  Magdalene,  1567, 
Mary  Magdalen  fays  to  one  of  her  atrcndants : 

*'  Horefon,  I  befhrowe  your  heart,  are  you  here  Stekveni. 

3  — had  fent  us—"]  So  the  firft  quarto,  1597,  The  fubfeciuent  an- 
cient copies  read^-'had  lent  us.  Malonx. 

4  And 
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And  that  we  have  a  curfe  in  having  her: 
Out  on  her,  hilding  I 

Nurfi,  God  in  heaven  blefs  her  !— 
You  are  to  blame,  my  lord,  to  rate  her  fo. 

Cap,  And  why,  my  lady  wifdom?  hold  your  tongue. 
Good  prudence ;  Tmatter  with  your  goffips,  go. 

Nurje.  I  fpeak  no  treafon. 

Cap,  O,  God  ye  good  den  I 

Nurje,  May  not  one  fpeak? 

Cap.  Peace,  you  mumbling  fool  \ 
Utter  your  gravity  o'er  a  goffip's  bowl. 
For  here  we  need  it  not. 

La,  Cap,  You  are  too  hot. 

Cap,  God's  bread  ^!  it  makes  me  mad  :  Day,  nighty 
early,  late. 
At  home,  abroad,  alone,  in  company. 
Waking,  or  fleeping,  ftill  my  care  hath  been 
To  have  her  macch'd  :  and  having  now  provided 
A  gentleman  of  princely  parentage. 
Of  fair  demefnes,  youthful,  and  nobly  train*d, 
Stuff'd  (as  they  fay)  with  honourable  parts, 
Proportion'd  as  one's  heart  could  wifh  a  man,— « 
And  then  to  have  a  wretched  puling  fool, 
A  whining  mammet,  in  her  fortune's  tender. 
To  anfwer— /7/«or  nj(jea, — /  cannot  lo^e  ^, 

I  am 

4  Ged's  bread  !  (sff.]  The  firft  three  lines  of  this  fpeech  are  formed 
from  the  firft  quarto,  and  that  of  1 599,  with  which  the  folio  con» 
curs.    The  firft  copy  reads : 

God's  blej'ed  mother ^  wife,  it  makes  me  mad. 
Day,  night,  early,  late,  at  home,  abroad. 
Alone,  in  company,  waking  or  fleeping, 
Still  my  care  hath  been  to  fee  her  match'd# 
The  quarto  1 599,  and  the  folio,  read  : 
God's  bread,  it  makes  me  mad. 
Day,  night,  hour,  tide,  time,  work,  playj  . 
Alone,  in  company,  ftill  my  care  hath  been 
To  have  her  match'd,  &c.    Ma  lone. 

5  -     .  and  having  noiv  provided 

A  gentleman  of  princely  parentage,-^ 

A  whining  mammet,  in  her  fortune*  i  tender, 

7e  anfiver'—rU  not  ived,'^l  Qannot  /ov£;— ]  So,  in  Romeus  and 
Julietf  1562  ; 

«*  Such 
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/  am  too  young, -^I  pray  you,  pardon  me ; — 
But,  an  you  will  not  wed,  I'll  pardon  you  : 
Graze  where  you  will,  you  fhall  not  houfe  with  mc ; 
Look  to't,  think  on't,  I  do  not  ufe  to  jeft. 
Thurfday  is  near ;  lay  hand  on  heart,  advife  : 
An  you  be  mine,  I'll  give  you  to  my  friend ; 
An  you  be  not,  hang,  beg,  ftarve,  die  i*  the  llreets. 
For,  by  my  foul,  I'll  ne'er  acknowledge  thee, 

• 

**  Such  care  thy  mother  had,  fo  dear  thou  wert  to  me, 

That  I  with  long  and  earneft  inh  provided  have  for  thee 
*'  One  of  the  greaieft  lords  that  wons  about  this  town, 
•*  And  for  his  many  virtues'  fake  a  man  of  great  renown  j— 

*•   and  yet  thou  playcft  in  this  cafe 

<«  The  dainty  fool  and  ftubborn  girl  j  for  want  of  fkill, 
<*  Thou  doft  refufe  thy  offer'd  weal,  and  difobey  my  will, 
**  Even  by  his  ftrength  I  fwear  that  firft  did  give  me  life, 
<*  And  gave  me  in  my  youth  the  ftrength  to  get  thee  on  my  wife, 
/  Unlefs  by  "Wednefday  next  thou  bend  as  I  am  bent, 

««  And,  at  our  caftle  callM  Freetown,  thou  freely  do  aflent 
To  county  Paris  fuit,— 
Nit  only  loill  I  give  all  that  J  have  aivay, 
•*  From  tkee  to  thofe  that  fhall  me  love,  me  honour  and  obey; 
•*  But  alfo  to  fo  clofe  and  to  fo  hard  a  gale 

I  fiiali  thee  wed  for  all  thy  life,  that  fure  thou  (halt  not  fail 
*'  A  thoufand  times  a  day  to  wifti  for  fudden  death  :  — 
<*  Advife  thee  well,  and  fay  that  thou  art  warned  now, 
'*  And  think  not  that  I fpeak  in  fport,  or  mind  to  break  my  vow." 
There  is  a  paflage  in  an  old  play  called  fVily  beguiled,  fo  nearly  re- 
femblingthis,  that  one  poet  muft  have  copied  from  the  other.  JVtly 
beguiPd  was  on  the  ftage  before  1596,  being  mentioned  by  Naflie  in 
h\s  Have  ivitb  you  to  Saffron  IValden,  printed  in  that  year.    In  that 
play   Gripe  gives  his  daughter  Lclia's  hand  to  a  fuitor,  which  flic 
plucks  back  j  on  which  her  nurfe  fays, 

— She'll  none,  fhe  thanks  you,  fir. 
Gripe.  Will  fhe  none  ?  why,  how  now,  I  fay  ? 
*<  What,  you  ponvtingy  peevlfli  thing,  you  untoward  baggage, 
Will  you  not  be  ruled  by  your  father  ? 
Have  I  ta^en  care  to  bring  you  up  to  this  f 
<*  And  will  you  doe  as  you  lift  ? 
<«  Away,  1  fay  ^  bang//iarve,  beg,  be  gone  ; 

Out  of  my  fight  !  pack,  I  fay  : 
•<  Thou  ne'er  get'ft  a  pennyworth  of  my  goods  for  this. 
<*  Think  on't;  I  do  not  ufe  to  jeji  : 

«*  Begone,  I  fayj  1  will  not  hear  thee  fpeake."  Malokk* 
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Nor  v/hat  is  mine  fliall  never  do  thee  good : 

Truft  to't,  bethink  you,  I'll  not  be  forfworn.  [Exit* 

Jul,  Is  there  no  pity  fitting  in  the  clouds. 
That  fees  into  the  bottom  of  my  griefs  ? 
O,  fweet  my  mother,  call  me  not  away  ! 
Delay  this  marriage  for  a  month,  a  week  ; 
Or,  if  you  do  not,  make  the  bridal  bed 
In  that  dim  monument  where  Tybalt  lies 

La.  Cap.  Talk  not  to  me,  for  I'll  not  fpeak  a  word  ; 
Do  as  thou  wilt,  for  1  have  done  with  thee.  [Exit» 

Jul.  O  God  I — O  nurfe  I  how  fhall  this  be  prevented  ? 
My  hufcand  is  on  earth,  my  faith  in  heaven  ; 
How  fhall  that  faith  return  again  to  earth, 
Unlefs  that  hufband  fend  it  me  from  heaven 
By  leaving  earth  r — comfort  me,  counfel  me. — • 
Alack,  alack,  that  heaven  Ihould  pradtife  ftratagcms 
Upon  fo  foft  a  fubjeft  as  myfelf ! — 
What  fay' ft  thou  f  haft  thou  not  a  word  of  joy  ? 
Some  comfort,  nurfe. 

Nur/e,  'Faith,  here  'tis:  Romeo 
Is  banifhed  ;  and  all  the  world  to  nothing. 
That  he  dares  ne'er  come  back  to  challenge  you ; 
Or,  if  he  do,  it  needs  muft  be  by  ftealth. 
Then,  lince  the  cafe  fo  ftands  as  now  it  doth, 
I  think  it  beft  you  married  with  the  county  *. 

O,  he's 

6  Js  there  nof'ity  Jitt'ivg  in  the  clouds f 

That  fees  into  the  bottom  of  my  grief  So,  in  King  John f  in'twa 
parts,  1 591: 

**  Ah  boy,  thy  yeeres,  I  fee,  are  far  too  greene, 

«  To  look  into  the  bottom  of  tbeje  cares,"'*    M alone. 

7  In  that  dim  monument^  &c.]  The  modern  editors  read  dun  monu* 
xncnt.  I  have  replaced  dim  from  the  old  quarto  1597,  and  the  folio. 

Si sevENfio 

8  *Faithy  here  'tis:  Romeo 

Js  banifhed ;  and  all  the  'world  to  nothing, 

That  he  dares  nter  c.  me  back  to  challenge  you  J— 

Then  fince  the  caje  fo  flands  as  nonv  it  doth, 

I  think  it  bejl you  ma' ried  tuith  the  county The  charafter  of  the 
nurfe  exhibits  a  juft  picture  of  thofe  whofe  actions  have  no  principles 
for  their  foundation.  She  has  been  unfaithful  to  the  tru  t  rcpofed  in 
her  by  Capulet,  and  is  ready  to  embrace  any  expedient  thjt  otfers,  to 

4Tcrt  the  confequences  of  bcr  ftrft  infidsiity.    5ts£ yjins, 

Thii 
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0,  he's  a  lovely  gentleman! 

Romeo's  a  difh-clout  to  him  ;  an  eagle,  madam. 
Hath  not  fo  green'.  To  quick,  fo  fair  an  eye. 
As  Paris  hath.    Befhrew  my  very  heart, 
I  think  you  are  happy  in  this  fecond  match. 
For  it  excels  your  firll :  or  if  it  did  not. 
Your  firft  is  dead  ;  or  'twere  as  good  he  were. 
As  living  here  *  and  you  no  ufe  of  him, 

Jul.  Speak'ft  thou  from  thy  heart  ? 

Nurje,  Ay,  and  from  my  foul ; 

This  pidure,  however,  is  not  an  original.  In  The  Tragical! 
Hyjiery  of  Romeus  and  Julietj  1562,  the  nurfc  exhibits  the  lame  rea- 
dincfs  to  accommodate  herfelf  to  the  prefent  conjundlure  : 

*<  The  flattering  nurfe  did  praife  the  friar  for  his  Ikill, 

And  faid  that  fhe  had  done  right  well,  by  wit  to  order  will  ; 
«*  She  fetteth  forth  at  large  the  father's  furious  rage, 
**  And  eke  flie  praifeth  much  to  her  tke  fecond  marriage  \ 
**  And  county  Paris  noiv  foe  praifeth  ten  timet  more 
*'  By  ivrcn^y  than  fhe  herself  by  right  had  Romeus  pr ait* d  before  : 
<*  Paris  lhall  dwell  there  ftill  ;  Romeus  pall  net  return  j 
*«  What  (hall  it  boot  her  all  her  life  to  languifh  ftill  and 
mourn?"  Malone. 
Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  in  the  Relapfe,  has  copied  in  this  rcfpedl  the 
•harafter  of  his  nurfe  from  Shakfpeare.  Blackstonr. 

'  — 'J°  green  an  eye — ]  So  the  firft  editions.    Hanmer  reads — Jo  keen, 

JoHNION, 

Perhaps  Chaucer  has  gwtn  to  EmetriuSi'xn  tht  Knight^ s  Talt,  eyes 
of  the  fame  colour : 

His  nofe  was  high,  his  eyin  bright  citryn  : 

1,  e,  of  the  hue  of  an  unripe  lemon  or  citron. 

Again,  in  the  Two  Ncble  Kinjmen,  by  Fletcher  and  Shakfpeare, 
Aa  V.  fc.  i. 

«<  —oh  vouchfafe, 

"  With  that  thy  rare ^Tffn  eye,"  Ac.  Stxevefs. 

What  Shakfpeare  meant  by  this  epithet  here,  may  be  eafily  coIle£led 
from  the  following  lines,  which  he  has  attributed  to  Thiibe  in  the  Uft 
Aft  of  A  Midfummtr  Nigbis  Dream  : 

"  Thefe  lily  lips, 

*'  This  cherry  nofe, 

**  Thefe  yellow  cowflip  checks, 

**  Are  gone,  are  gone  !— 

"  Kis  eyes  were  green  as  leeks,'*  Malonx* 
*  As  living  here — J  Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads,  as  living  hence,  that  If, 
«.t  t  diftaoce,  in  banilhtnentj  buti>frf  may  fignify,  in  tkitiuorld. 

JOHMIOK. 

Or 
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Or  elfe  beflirew  them  both. 
Jul  Amen! 
Nurfe.  What? 

Jul,  Well,  thou  haft  comforted  me  marvellous  much; 
Go  in  ;  and  tell  my  lady  I  am  gone. 
Having  difpleas'd  my  father,  to  Laurence'  cell. 
To  make  confeflion,  and  to  be  abfolv'd. 

Nurfe,  IVfarry,  I  will  \  and  this  is  wifely  done,  [^xii* 
JuL  Ancient  damnation  ^  1  O  moft  wicked  fiend  I 
Is  it  niore  fin— to  wilh  me  thus  forfworn. 
Or  to  difpraife  my  lord  with  that  fame  tongue 
Which  fhe  hath  prais'd  Him  with  above  compare 
So  many  thoufand  times  ? — Go,  counfellor ; 
Thou  and  my  bofom  henceforth  fhall  be  twain.— 
I'll  to  the  friar,  to  know  his  remedy  ; 
If  all  elfe  fail,  niyfelf  have  power  to  die.  [Exiu 
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Fnar  Latvrence's  Cell, 

E fif er  Fn'ar  ttAWKEUCE,  Paris, 

Fri,  On  thurfday,  fir  ?  the  time  is  very  Ihorti 
Par.  My  father  Capulet  will  have  it  lb  ; 
And  I  am  nothing  flow,  to  fiack  his  hafte 

Fri. 

1  Ancient  damnation  /]  This  term  of  reproach  occurs  In  the  Malcort" 
tent,  1I504  : 

*«     out,  vou  ancient  damnation  I SteevenS. 
*  And  I  am  nothing  Jloio,  «Scc.j  His  bajie  jhall  not  be  abated  by  mj 
fiownefs.    It  niight  be  read  : 

And  I  am  nothing  flow  to^dir/l  his  hafte: 
that  is,  I  am  diligent  to  abet  and  enforce  his  hafte.  Johnson. 

Slack  was  certainly  the  authour's  wordj  for,  in  the  firft  edition,  the 
line  ran— 

**  And  I  am  nothing  Jlack  to  flow  his  hafte*" 
Back  could  not  have  ftood  there. 

If  this  kind  of  phrafeology  bejuftifiable,  it  can  be  juftlfied  only  by 
fuppofing  the  meaning  to  be,  there  is  r.othing  of  [loivnefs  in  me,  to  induce 
me  to  Jlacken  or  abate  his  hafte.  The  meaning  of  Paris  is  very  clear; 
he  does  not  wilh  to  reftrain  Capulet,  or  to  delay  his  own  mar- 

VoL.JX.  K.  riage: 
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Fri^  You  fay,  you  do  not  know  the  lady's  mind  j 
Uneven  is  the  courfe,  I  like  it  not. 

Par.  Imnioderately  fhe  weeps  for  Tybalt's  death. 
And  therefore  have  I  little  talk'd  of  love  ; 
For  Venus  fmiles  not  in  a  houfe  of  tears. 
Now,  lir,  her  father  counts  it  dangerous. 
That  fhe  doth  give  her  forrow  fo  much  fway  ; 
And,  in  his  wifdom,  haftes  our  marriage. 
To  Hop  the  inundation  of  her  tears ; 
Which,  too  much  minded  by  herfelf  alone. 
May  be  put  from  her  by  fociety: 
Now  do  you  know  the  reafon  of  this  hafte. 

Fri»  1  would  I  knew  not  why  it  Ihould  be  flow'd 

{Jftde. 

Look,  fir,  here  comes  the  lady  towards  my  cell. 

Enter  Juliet. 

Par*  Happily  met,  my  lady,  and  my  wife  ! 

Jul,  That  may  be,  lir,  when  I  may  be  a  wife. 

Far,  That  may  be,  muftbe,  love,  on  thurfday  next. 

Jul,  What  muft  be  ftiall  be. 

Fri,  That's  a  certain  text. 

Par,  Come  you  to  make  confefllon to  this  father? 

Jul,  To  anfwer  that,  were  to  confefs  to  you. 

Par,  Do  not  deny  to  him,  that  you  love  me. 

Jul.  I  will  confefs  to  you,  that  I  love  him. 

Par.  So  will  you,  I  am  fure,  that  you  love  me. 

Jul.  If  I  do  fo,  it  will  be  of  more  price. 
Being  fpoke  behind  your  back,  than  to  your  face. 

Par.  Poor  foul,  thy  face  is  much  abus'd  with  tears. 

Jul.  The  tears  have  got  fmall  vidory  by  that ; 

riage;  but  the  words  which  the  poet  has  given  him,  import  the  re- 
verie of  this,  and  feem  rather  to  mean,  I  am  not  back%uard  in  njirain-' 
ing  his  hafie  j  I  endeavour  to  retard  him  as  much  as  I  can.  Dr.  Johnfoiv 
i^w  the  impropriety  of  this  exprelfion,  and  that  his  interpretation  ex- 
torted a  rTiCaning  from  the  words,  which  they  do  not  at  firft  prefent  j 
and  hence  his  propbfed  alteration ;  but  our  authour  muft  anfwer  for 
his  own  peculiarities.    See  Vol.  VII.  p.  564,  n.  6.     Ma  lone. 

5  — be  JJoiv'd.]  So,  in  Sir  A.  Gorges'  tranflation  of  the  fecond 
boolc  of  Lucan  : 

———will  you  overflow 
<■  The  fields,  thereby  my  march  to  y7jw        Ste  evens. 

For 
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f  br  it  wjis  bad  enough,  before  their  fpight. 
Par,  Thou  wrong' ft  it,  more  than  tears,  with  that  re- 
port. 

JuL  That  is  no  wrong,  fir,  that  is  a  truth  *  ; 
And  what  I  fpake,  I  fpake  it  to  my  face. 

Par,  Thy  face  is  mine,  and  thou  haft  flaiider'd  it, 
Jul,  It  may  be  fo,  for  it  is  not  mine  own.— 
Are  you  at  leifure,  holy  father,  now ; 
Or  fhall  I  come  to  you  at  evening  mafs  ? 

Fri.  My  leifure  ferves  me,  penlive  daughter,  now • 
My  lord,  we  muft  entreat  the  time  alone. 

Par,  God  Ihield,  I  Ihould  difturb  devotion  ! — 
Juliet,  on  thurfday  early  will  I  roufe  you  : 
Till  then,  adieu  !  and  keep  this  holy  kifs.  \^Exit  Pari^. 

Jul,  O,  fliut  the  door  1  and  when  thou  haft  done  fo. 
Come  weep  with  me  ;  Paft  hope,  paft  cure,  paft  help  1 

Fri,  Ah,  Juliet,  I  already  know  thy  grief; 
It  ftrains  me  paft  the  compafs  of  my  wits : 
I  hear  thou  muft,  and  nothing  may  prorogue  it. 
On  thurfday  next  be  married  to  this  county. 

Jul.  Tell  me  not,  friar,  that  thou  hear'ft  of  this, 
Unlefs  thou  tell  me  how  1  may  prevent  it; 
If,  in  thy  wifdom,  thou  canft  give  no  help. 
Do  thou  but  call  my  refolutiori  wife. 
And  with  this  knife  I'll  help  it  prefently. 
God  join'd  my  heart  and  Romeo's,  thou  our  hands  | 
And  ere  this  handj  by  thee  to  Romeo  feal'd. 
Shall  be  the  label  to  another  deed  ^, 
Or  my  true  heart  with  treacherous  revolt 

*  That  h  no  zvrovgffir,  £fc.]  So  the  quarto,  1597.  A  word  was 
probably  omiued  at  the  prefs.  The  quarto,  1599,  and  the  fubfequenC 
copies,  read  : 

That  is  no  Jlander,  fir,  which  is  a  truth. 
The  context  fliews  that  the  alteration  was  not  madic  by  Shakfpeare. 

Malone. 

^  Shall  be  the  label  to  another  deed,']  The  feals  of  deeds  in  our  au- 
thour's  time  were  not  imprefled  on  the  parchment  itfelf  on  which  the 
deed  was  written,  but  were  appended  on  diftindl  flips  or  labels  affixed 
to  the  deed.  Hence  In  K.  Richard  11.  the  duke  of  York  difcovers  a 
covenant  which  his  fon  the  duke  of  Aumerle  had  entered  into  by  the 
depending  feal : 

**  What  feal  is  that,  which  hangs  without  thy  bofom  ?  " 

See  the  fac  fimileoi  Shakfpeare's  hand  writing  in  Vol.  I.  Malone. 

K  2  Turn 
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Turn  to  another,  this  fhall  flay  them  both: 
Therefore,  out  of  thy  long-experienc'd  time. 
Give  me  fome  prefent  counfel ;  or,  behold, 
'Twixt  my  extremes  and  me  this  bloody  knife 
Shall  play  the  umpire  ^  ;  arbitrating  that 
Which  the  commiffion  of  thy  years  and  art* 
Could  to  no  ifl"ue  of  true  honour  bring. 
Be  not  fo  long  to  fpeak  ;  I  long  to  die. 
If  what  thou  fpeak'ft  fpeak  not  of  remedy. 

Ffi.  Hold,  daughter ;  I  do  fpy  a  kind  of  hope. 
Which  craves  as  defperate  an  execution 
As  that  is  defperate  which  \t'e  would  prevent. 
If,  rather  than  to  marry  county  Paris, 
Thou  haft  the  ftrength  of  will  to  flay  thyfelf; 
Then  is  it  likely,  thou  wilt  undertake 
A  thing  like  death  to  chide  away  this  fliame. 
That  cop'ft  with  death  himfelf  to  fcape  from  it ; 
And,  if  thou  dar'ft,  I'll  give  thee  remedy. 

Jul,  Oj  bid  me  leap,  rather  than  marry  Paris, 
From  off  the  battlements  of  yonder  tower  ^; 
Or  walk  in  thievifli  ways  ;  or  bid  me  lurk 
Where  ferpents  are  ;  chain  me '  with  roaring  bears ; 

Ot 

7  Shall  play  the  umpire','^']  That  Is,  this  knife /hall  decide  the 
ftruggle  between  me  and  my  diftrefl'es.  Johnson. 

^  — commijjion  of  thy  yean  and  arr— ]  CommifTion  Is  for  authority  or 
poiver.  Johnson. 

9  0,  bid  me  leap,  rather  than  marry  Paris, 

From  off  the  battlements  of  yonder  tower  So  in  King  Leiry  written 
before  1594: 

**  Yea,  for  to  do  thee  good,  I  would  afcend 

The  higheft  turret  in  all  Britanny, 
<*  And  from  the  tnp  leap  headlong  to  the  ground,"  Ma  lone. 
— o/"yonder  fsw^r ;]  Thus  the  quarto  1 597.    All  other  ancient  co- 
pies—rf  any  tower.  Stekvens. 
*  Chain  me,  &c.] 

Or  walk  in  thievilh  ways,  or  bid  me  lurk 
Where  ferpents  are  j  chain  me  with  roaring  bears, 
Or  hide  me  nightly,  &c. 
It  is  thus  the  editions  vary.  Pope. 

My  edition  has  the  words  which  Mr.  Pope  has  omitted  ;  but  the 
old  copy  feems  in  this  place  preferable  j  only  perhaps  wc  might  better  read. 
Where  Javage  bears  and  rearing  lions  roam.    Joh  n  son. 

I  have 
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Or  fliut  me  nightly  in  a  charnel-houfe, 

O'er-cover'd  quite  with  dead  men's  rattling  bones. 

With  reeky  Ihanks,  and  yellow  chaplefs  fculls ; 

Or  bid  me  go  into  a  new-made  grave. 

And  hide  me  with  a  dead  man  in  his  ftiroud  *  ; 

Things  that,  to  hear  them  told,  have  made  me  tremble  ; 

And  Twill  do  it  without  fear  or  doubt. 

To  live  an  unftain'd  wife  to  my  fweet  love. 

Fri.  Hold,  then  ;  go  home,  be  merry,  give  confent 
To  marry  Paris :  Wednesday  is  to-morrow ; 
To-morrow  night  look  that  thou  lie  alone. 
Let  not  thy  nurfe  lie  with  thee  in  thy  chamber  : 
Take  thou  this  phial  ^,  being  then  in  bed. 

And 

I  have  Inferted  the  lines  which  Pope  omitted ;  for  which  I  muft 
offer  this  Ihort  apology  :  in  the  lines  rejedted  by  him  we  meet  with 
three  diftinft  ideas,  fuch  as  may  be  fuppofed  to  excite  terror  in  a  wo- 
man, for  one  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  others,  The  lines  now  omitt- 
ed aie  thefe: 

Or  chain  me  to  fome  fteepy  mountain's  top. 
Where  roaring  bears  and  favage  lions  are  j 
Orlhutme— .  Steeyens. 
The  lines  laft  quoted,  which  Mr,  Pope  and  Dr.  Johnfon  preferred, 
are  found  in  the  copy  of  1597  j  in  the  text  the  quarto  of  1599  is  fol- 
lowed, except  that  it  has — Or  bide  me  nightly,  &:c.  Malone, 

And  hide  menu'ith  a  dead  man  in  bis  Jbroud  j]  In  the  quarto  I599, 
and  1609,  this  line  ftands  thus : 

And  hide  me  with  a  dead  man  in  his, 
The  editor  of  the  folio  fupplied  the  defe^  by  reading— in  his  grave, 
without  adverting  to  the  difgufting  repetition  of  that  word. 

The  original  copy  leads  me  to  believe  that  Shakfpeare  wrote — in  his 
tomb  J  for  there  the  line  ftands  thus  : 

Or  lay  me  in  a  tomhe  with  one  new  dead. 
I  have,  however,  with  the  other  modern  editors,  followed  the  undated 
quarto,  in  virhich  the  printer  filled  up  the  line  with  the  word  Jhroud, 

Malone. 

3  Take  thou  this  pbial,  8cc.'\  So,  in  the  Tragical  Hijlory  of  RomeifS 
and  Juliet : 

"  Receive  this  phjal  fmall,  and  keep  it  in  thine  eye. 

And  on  the  marriage  day,  before  the  fun  doth  clear  the  fky. 
Fill  it  with  water  fu)!  up  to  the  very  brim, 

*<  Then  drinlc  it  off,  and  thou  flialt  feel  throughout  each  vein  and 
limi} 

*'  A  pleafant yZttw^fr  Aide,  and  quite  difpread  at  length 

On  all  thy  parts  j  from  every  part  reve  all  thy  kindly  ilrengtht 
ff  \Vithouten  moving  then  thy  idle  parts  fluU  reft, 

K  3  (*  N9 
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And  this  diftilledliquor  drink  thou  ofF : 
When,  prefently,  through  all  thy  veins  fliall  run 
A  cold  and  drowfy  humour*,  which  fhall  feize 
Each  vital  fpirit ;  for  no  pulfe  lhall  keep 
His  natural  progrefs,  but  furceafe  to  beat : 
No  warmth,  no  breath,  fhall  teftify  thou  liv'll ; 
The  rofes  in  thy  lips  and  cheeks  lhall  fade 
To  paly  alhes  ^  j  thy  eyes*  windows  fall  *, 

No  puljepall  go,  no  heart  once  heave  within  thy  hollow  brcaft^ 
<«  But  thou  fhalt  lie  as  fhe  that  dieth  in  a  trance  j 
**  Thy  kinfmen  and  thy  trufty  friends  fliall  wail  the  fudden  chance: 
•*  Thy  corps  then  will  they  bring  to  grave  in  this  church-yard, 
<*  Where  thy  forefathers  long  ago  a  coftly  tomb  prepai'd  ; 
**  where  thou  flialt  reft,  my  daughter, 

•<  Till  I  to  Mantua  fend  for  Romeus,  thy  knight, 
«5  Out  of  the  tomb  both  he  and  I  will  take  thee  forth  that  night." 

M  A  LONK. 

Thus  Painter's  Palace  of  Pleafure,  torn.  ii.  p.  237.  *<  Beholde  heere 
I  give  thee  a  vide,  &c.  drink  fo  much  as  is  contained  therein.  And 
then  you  lhall  feele  a  certaine  kind  of  pleafant  fieepe,  which  incroach- 
Sng  by  litle  and  litle  all  the  parts  of  your  body,  wil  conftrain  them 
in  fuch  wife,  as  unmoveable  they  {hal  remaine:  and  by  not  doing 
their  accuftomed  duties,  fhall  loofe  their  natural  feelings,  and  you 
abide  in  fuch  extafie  the  foace  of  xl  houres  at  the  leaft,  without  any 
beating  of  poulfe  or  other  perceptible  motion,  which  piall  fo  aftonn^ 
them  that  come  to  fee  you,  as  they  will  judge  you  to  be  dead,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  cuftome  of  our  citie,  you  fliall  be  caried  to  the  church- 
yard hard  by  our  church,  when  you  fliall  be  intombed  in  the  common 
monument  of  the  Capellets  your  anceftors,"  &c.  St££V£N8« 
4-  — through  all  thy  -veins  (ball  run 

A  cold  anddrcwfy  humour y  &c.]  The  firfl:  edition  in  1597  has  In 
general  been  here  followed,  except  only,  that  ir.ftead  of  a  cold  and 
drcwjy  humour.^  we  there  find—*'  a  dull  and  lee>iy  Jlumberj^  and  a  little 
lower,  "  rsy^^n  0/ breath,"  &c.  The  fpc  ch,  however,  was  greatly 
enlarged;  for  in  the  firft  copy  it  confifts  of  only  thirteen  lines  j  in  the 
fubfequent  edition,  of  thirty  three.    Ma  lone. 

s  To  paly  ajhes ;]  Thefe  words  are  not  in  the  original  copy.  The 
quarto,  1595,  and  the  folio,  read— To  rrany  aflies,  for  which  the  editor 
of  the  fecond  folio  fubftituted— wf^j/y  cflies.  The  true  reading  is 
found  in  the  undated  quarto.  This  uncommon  adjetlive  occurs  ag4in 
in  K.  Henry 

*'  —  —  and  through  xhtir paly  flames, 
««  Each  battle  fees  the  other's  umber'd  face." 
yjt  have  had  too  already  in  a  former  fcene— "  Pale,  pale  as  afies.'' 

Malone. 

♦  '-^tby       windows  fall,\  See  Vol.  VII.  p.  598,  n.3.  Malone. 

Lik? 
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Like  death,  when  he  (huts  up  the  day  of  life ; 
Each  part,  deprived  of  fupple  government, 
5hall  iliff,  and  ftark,  and  cold,  appear  like  death  : 
And  in  this  borrow'd  likenefs  of  Ihrunk  death 
Thou  fhalt  remain  full  two  and  forty  hours. 
And  then  awake  as  from  a  pleafant  lleep. 
Now  when  the  bridegroom  in  the  morning  comes 
To  roufe  thee  from  thy  bed,  there  art  thou  dead: 
Then  (as  the  manner  of  our  country  is) 
In  thy  beft  robes  uncovered  on  the  bier  ^, 
Thou  fhalt  be  borne  to  that  fame  ancient  vault. 
Where  all  the  kindred  of  the  Capulets  lie. 
In  the  mean  time,  againft  thou  fhalt  awake. 
Shall  Romeo  by  my  letters  knov/  our  drift ; 
And  hither  fhall  he  come  ;  and  he  and  I 
Will  watch  ihy  waking  7,  and  that  very  night 
Shall  Romeo  bear  thee  hence  to  Mantua. 
And  this  fhall  free  thee  from  this  prefent  ihame  ; 

6  Then  ( as  the  manner  of  our  country  h  J 

In  thy  bejl  robes  uncover'd  on  the  bier,'\  The  Italian  cuftom  here 
alluded  to,  of  carrying  the  dead  body  to  the  grave  with  the  face  anco- 
vered,  (v.'hich  is  not  mentioned  by  Painter)  our  authour  found  parti- 
cularly defcribed  in  Th£TragicaIl  Hyjiory  of  Romeus  ondjfuliet : 
"  Another  ufe  there  is,  that  whofoever  dies, 
**  Borne  to  theirchurch  wUh  of>en  face  upon  the  bier  be  lies. 
In  wonted  weed  attir'd,  not  wrapt  in  winding-flieet — 

Malone. 

Tn  thy  hefi  robes  uncover''/l  on  the  Iter,']  Between  this  line  and  the 
next,  the  quartos  1599,  1609,  and  the  firft  folio,  introduce  the  fol- 
lowing verfe,  which  the  poet  very  probably  had  ftruck  out  on  his  re- 
vifal,  becaufe  it  is  quite  unneceflary,  as  the  fenfe  of  it  is  repeated, 
and  as  it  will  not  connect  with  either: 

Be  borne  to  burial  in  thy  kindred's  grave. 
Had  Virgil  lived  to  have  revifed  his  Mneidy  he  would  hardly  Have  per# 
mitted  both  of  the  following  lines  to  remain  in  his  text; 

♦*  At  Ver.us  obfcuro  gradientes  aere  fepfit; 
Et  multo  nebula;  circum  dea  fudit  amiftu." 
The  aukward  repetition  of  the  nominative  cafe  in  the  fecond  of  thein« 
feems  to  decide  very  ftrongly  againft  it^  Steevens. 

7  — and  be  and  I 

Will  watch  thy  'waklngy^l  Thtfe  words  are  not  in  the  folio. 

JOHNSOK. 


If 
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If  no  unconftant  toy  ^,  nor  womanifti  fear> 
Abate  thy  valour  in  the  adling  it  5. 

JuL  Give  me,  give  me  !  O  tell  me  not  of  fear. 

Fri.  Hold  ;  get  you  gone,  be  ftrong  and  profperous 
In  this  relolve  :  I'll  fend  a  friar  with  fpeed 
To  Mantua,  with  my  letters  to  thy  lord. 

JuL  Love,  give  me  ftrength!  and  llrength  lhall  help 
afford. 

Farewel,  dear  father  !  [Exeuni, 
S  C  E  N  E  II. 

A  Room  in  Capulet*s  Hou/e, 
Enter  Cap u let.  Lady  Capulet,  Nurfe,  and  Servant. 
Cap,  So  many  guefts  invite  as  here  arc  writ. — 

\Ex'tt  Servant. 

Sirrah,  go  hire  me  twenty  cunning  cooks. 

2.  Sew.  You  (hall  have  none  ill,  fir ;  for  I'll  try  if  they 
can  lick  their  fingers. 

Cap.  How  canll  thou  try  them  fo  ? 

2.  Sern}.  Marry,  fir,  'tis  an  ill  cook  that  cannpt  lick  his 
own  fingers:  therefore  he,  that  cannot  lick  his  fingers, 
goes  not  with  me. 

Cap.  Go,  begone. —  {Exit  Servant, 

We  fhall  be  much  unfurnifhM  for  this  time. — 
What,  is  my  daughter  gone  to  friar  Laurence  ? 

Nurje.  Ay,  forfooth. 

Cap,  Weil,  he  may  chance  to  do  fome  good  on  her; 
A  peevifh  felf-will'd  harlotry  it  is. 

Enter  Juliet. 
Nur,  See,  where  Ihe  comes  from  Ihrift "  with  merry  look. 

*  //  nc  unconjianttoyy  ice]  If  no  fickle  freaky  no  light  caprice,  no  changt 
§f  fancy^  hinder  the  performance.  Johnson. 
9  If  no  unconfiart  toyy  nor  ivomanip}  fear^ 

Abate  thy  valour  in  the  aBing  if.]  Ihcfe  exprefilons  are  borrowe4 
from  the  poem : 

"  Caft  oft'  from  thee  at  once  the  weed  of  'womanijh  dread, 

*'  V.  ith  manly  courage  arm  thyfeif  from  heel  unto  the  head  :— 

*<  God  grant  he  fo  confirm  in  thee  thy  prefent  will^ 

f«  That  no  incorjiant  toy  thee  let  thy  promife  to  fulfill  !'* 

Mv\L0NE« 

>  — ^roOT  fhrift— ]  i.  e.  from  confefTion.  St££vens. 
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Cap.  How  now,  my  head-ftrong  ?  where  have  you  beea 
gadding  ? 

Jul.  Where  I  have  learned  me  to  repent  the  fin 
Of  difobedient  oppofition 
To  you,  and  your  behells ;  and  am  enjoin'd 
By  holy  Lawrence  to  fall  prollrate  here. 
And  beg  your  pardon: — Pardon,  I  befeech  you! 
Henceforward  1  am  ever  rul'd  by  you. 

Cap.  Send  for  the  county ;  go  tell  him  of  this ; 
ril  have  this  knot  knit  up  to-morrow  morning. 

Jul.  I  met  the  youthful  lord  at  Lawrence'  cell; 
And  gave  him  what  becomed  love  I  might. 
Not  ftepping  o'er  the  bounds  of  moderty. 

Cap.  Why,  I  am  glad  on't ;  this  is  well,— ftand  up : 
This  is  as't  Ihould  be.— Let  me  fee  the  county; 
Ay,  marry,  go,  I  fay,  and  fetch  him  hither. — 
Now,  afore  God,  this  reverend  holy  friar. 

All  our  whole  city  is  mnrK  KnnnH  to  him*. 

Jul.  Nurfe,  will  you  go  with  me  into  my  clofet. 
To  help  me  fort  fuch  needful  ornaments 
As  you' think  fit  to  furnifh  me  to-morrow? 

La,  Cap.  No,  not  till  thurfday  ;  there  is  time  enough. 

Cap.  Go,  nurfe,  go  with  her : — we'll  to  church  to- 
morro  w .  [  Exeunt  Juliet,  and  Nurfe. 

La.  Cap.  We  (hall  be  fhort  ^  in  our  provifion ; 
'Tis  now  near  night*. 

Cap, 

^  —-tbis  reverend  holy  friar. 

All  our  'whole  city  is  much  hound  to  him.']  So,  in  Romeus  and 
Juliet,  1562  . 

«*  — this  is  not,  wife,  the  friar's  firfl.  defert ; 

**  In  all  our  commonweal  fcarce  one  is  to  be  found. 

But  is,  for  fome  good  turn,  unto  this  holy  father  bound.''* 

Malon2. 

Thus  the  folio,  and  the  quartos  1599  and  1609.  The  oldeft  quarto 
reads,  I  think,  mote  grammatically: 

All  our  whole  city  is  much  bound  unto.  STEEVE^■s. 
3  We  (kail  he  foort — ]  That  is,  we  fliall  be  defedive.  Johnson. 
4-  'Tii  now  near  nighr.'j  It  appears  in  a  foregoing  fcene,  that  Romeo 
parted  from  his  bride  at  day-brealc  on  Tuejday  morning.  Immediately 
afterivards  fhe  went  to  Friar  Lawrence,  and  he  particularly  mentions 
tUe  day  of  the  week  ?"^['*  Wednejday  is  to-morrow,"'}  She  could  not 

well 
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Cap.  Tufli!  I  will  llir  about. 
And  all  things  fhall  be  well,  I  warrant  thee,  wife : 
Go  thou  to  Juliet,  help  to  deck  up  her  ; 
I'll  not  to  bed  to-night ; — let  mc  alone  ; 
I'll  play  the  houfewife  for  this  once. — What,  ho  !— « 
They  are  all  forth  :  Well,  I  will  walk  myfelf 
To  county  Paris,  to  prepare  him  up 
Againft  to-morrow  :  my  heart  is  wondrous  light. 
Since  this  fame  wayward  girl  is  fo  reclaim'd.     [Exeunt ^ 

SCENE  III. 

Juliet's  Chamber. 

Enter  Juliet,  and  Nurfe 

Jul.  Ay,  thofe  attires  are  beft : — But,  gentle  nurfe^ 
I  pray  thee,  leave  me  to  myfelf  to-night ; 
J^or  1  have  need  of  many  orifons  ^ 

well  have  remained  more  than  an  hour  or  two  with  the  friar,  and  flie 
is  juft  now  returned  from  flirift  j — yet  lady  Capulet  fays,  <*  'tis  near 
njgbty'  and  this  fame  night  is  afcertained  to  be  Tuefday,  This  is  one 
out  of  many  inftances  of  our  authour*s  inaccuracy  in  the  computation 
of  time.  Malone. 

\^Enter  yui'ietf  atid  Nurfe."]  Inftead  of  the  next  fpeech,  the  quarto 
J597,  fupplies  the  following  fhort  dialogue  : 

Nur/cComcj  come  j  what  need  you  anie  thing  elfc  ? 
yuliet.  Nothing,  good  nurfe,  but  leave  me  to  mylelfe. 
'hfurje.  Well,  there's  a  cleane  fmocke  under  your  pillow,  andfo 
goodnight.  Steevens, 
6  For  I  have  need  of  many  orifons-^']  Juliet  plays  moft  of  her  pranks 
under  the  appearance  of  religion  :  perhaps  Shakfpeare  meant  to  puniih 
her  hypocriiy.  Johnson. 

This  pretence  of  Juliet's,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  nurfe,  was 
fuggefted  by  The  Tragical!  Hyjlory  of  Romeus  and  Ju/ietf  and  (bme  of 
the  expreflions  of  this  fpeech  were  borrowed  from  thence : 
"  Dear  friend,  quoth  fhe,  you  know  to-morrow  is  the  day 

Of  new  contraft  j  wherefore,  this  night,  my  purtoje  is  to  pray 
«  Unto  the  heavenly  minds  that  dwell  above  the  fkies, 
*'  And  order  all  the  courfe  of  things  as  they  can  beft  devife, 
**  That  they  fo  fmile  upon  the  doings  of  to-morrow, 
•*  That  all  the  remnant  of  my  life  may  be  exempt  from  forrow  j 
•<  Wherefore,  I  pray  you,  leave  me  here  alone  this  night, 
*«  But  fee  that  you  to-morrow  come  before  the  dawning  light, 
«  For  you  muft  curl  my  hair,  and  fet  on  my  attire— .*»  MAtONi? 
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To  move  the  heavens  to  fmile  upon  my  Hate, 
Which,  well  thou  know*fl,  is  crofs  ^nd  full  of  fm. 

Enter  Lady  Capulet. 

La.  Cap,  What,  are  you  bufy?  do  you  need  my  help? 

Jul.  No,  madam ;  we  have  cull'd  fuch  necefTaries 
As  are  behoveful  for  our  ftate  to-morrow  ; 
So  pleafe  you,  let  me  now  be  left  alone. 
And  let  the  nurfe  this  night  fit  up  with  you ; 
For,  I  am  fure,  you  have  your  hands  full  all. 
In  this  fo  fudden  bufinefs. 

La,  Cap.  Good  night  1 
Get  thee  to  bed,  and  rell: ;  for  thou  haft  need, 

[Exeunt  Lady  Capulet,  ^aw^/ Nurfe. 

Jul.  FarewePl — God  knows,  when  we  fhall  meet 
again. 

I  have  a  faint  cold  fear  thrills  through  my  veins. 

That  almoft  freezes  up  the  heat  of  life  ^; 

I'll  call  them  back  again  to  comfort  me;  — 

Nurfe  ! — What  ihould  fhe  do  here  ? 

My  difmal  fcene  I  needs  muH  adt  alone. — 

Come,  phial. — 

What  if  this  mixture  do  not  work  at  alP  ? 

Muft 

7  ¥are'wdl'\  This  fpeech  received  confiderable  additions  after  the 
elder  copy  was  publifhed.  Steevens. 

?  /  have  a  faint  cold  fear  thrills  through  rny  veins, 

That  almoji  freezes  up  the  beat  of  ltfe:~\  So,  in  Romeus  ar.d 
JuUet,  1562: 

And  whilfl:  fhe  in  thefe  thoughts  doth  dwell  fomewhat  too  long, 
*'  The  force  of  her  imagining  anon  did  wax  fo  itrong, 

That  flie  furmis'd  fhe  faw  out  of  the  hollow  vault, 

A  grifly  thing  to  look  upon,  the  carcafe  of  Tybalt; 
"  Right  in  the  felf  fame  fort  that  fhe  few  days  before 

Had  feen  him  in  his  blood  embrew'd,  to  death  eke  wounded  fore. 

Her  dainty  tender  parts  'gan  fliiver  all  for  dread, 
«  Her  golden  hair  did  fland  upright  upon  her  chUlifi?  head  : 
*•  Then  prefTed  with  thtfear  that  fhe  there  lived  in, 
**  Afweat  as  cold  as  mountain  ice  pierc''d  through  her  ter^der  p.in,'''' 

Ma  LONE. 

9  What  if  this  vci\xK.y\xz  do  not  work  at  all  Here  alfo  Shakfpeare 
appears  to  have  followed  the  poem : 

i(  —to 
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Muft  I  of  force  be  married  to  the  county  *  ? — 
Wo,  no  j — this  fliail  forbid  it ; — lie  thou  there.— 

yaying  donMti  a  dagger  *. 

What 

«  — to  the  end  I  may  my  name  and  confcience  fave, 

**  I  n^ud:  devour  the  mixed  drink  that  by  me  1  ere  I  have : 

Whofe  iv.rking  and  whofe  force  as  yet  I  do  not  know  :  — 
*«  And  of  this  piteous  plaint  began  ano.her  doub:  to  grow  : 

What  do  I  know,  (quoth  fhe)  if  thac  this  powder  fliall 
<<  Sooner  or  later  than  it  ftiould,  or  elfe  not  ivork  at  all  ? 
<*  And  what  know  I,  quoth  fiie,  if  I'erpents  odious, 

And  other  beafts  and  worms,  that  are  of  nature  venomous, 
**  That  wonted  are  to  lurk  in  dark  caves  under  ground, 
"  And  commonly,  as  I  have  heard,  in  dead  men's  tombs  are  found, 
"  Shall  harm  me,  yea  or  nay,  where  J  (hall  lie  as  aead  ? 

Or  how  flidll  I,  that  always  have  in  fo  frefh  air  been  bred,  ' 
"  Endure  the  loathfome  ftink  of  fuch  a  heaped  ftore 
**  Of  carcafes  not  yet  confum'd,  and  bones  that  long  before 
*•  Intombed  were,  where  I  my  fleeping-place  fhall  have, 
**  Where  all  my  anceftors  do  reft,  my  kindred  s  common  grave  ? 
**  Shall  not  the  friar  and  my  Romeus,  when  they  come, 
**  Find  me,  if  I  awake  htioxc,  y~fiifed  in  the  tomb  ?    M  alone. 
So,  in  Painter^s  Palace  of  Pleafure,  torn.  ii.  p.  239.   **  —but  what 
know  I,  (fayd  /he)  whether  the  operation  of  this  pouder  will  be  to 
foone  or  to  late,  or  not  correfpondent  to  the  due  time,  and  that  my 
faulte  being  difcovered,  I  fhall  remayne  a  jcftlng-flocke  and  fable  to 
the  people?  what  know  I  moreover,  if  the  ferpents  and  other  venomous 
and  crauling  wormes,  which  commonly  frequent  the  graves  and  pittes 
of  the  earth,  will  hurt  me  thinkyng  that  1  am  dead  ?  But  how  /hall  I 
indure  the  ftinche  of  fo  many  carions  and  bones  of  myne  aunceflors 
which  reft  in  the  grave,  if  by  fortune  I  do  awake  before  Romeo  and 
frier  Laurence  doe  come  to  help  me?  And  as  (he  was  thus  plunged  in 
the  decpe  contemplation  of  things,  fhe  thought  that  flie  fawe  a  certaine 
vifion  or  fanfie  of  her  coufin  fhibault,  in  the  very  fame  fort  as  Ave 
fawe  him  wounded  and  imbrued  with  blood;"  &c.  Steevens. 

'  Muft  /  of  force  be  married  /o       county  ?]  Thus  the  quarto  of 
J597,  and  not,  as  the  line  has  been  exhibited  in  the  late  editions, 
Shall  I  of  force  be  married  to  the  count  ? 
The  fubequent  ancient  copies  read,  as  Mr.  Steevens  has  obferved. 

Shall  1  be  married  tben  to-morroiu  morning  F  M  alone. 
4  —/if  thou  there,  [laying  doivn  a  dagger.]  This  ftage-dire£ti  n 
has  been  fupplied  by  the  modern  editors.  The  quarto,  1597,  reads: 
*'  —  Kn  fef  lie  thou  there."  It  appears  from  feveral  pafiages  in  our 
old  plays,  that  knives  were  formerly  part  of  the  accoutrements  of  a 
bride  J  and  everything  beho'veful  for  ]u\'tx.'s  fiate  hadjuft  been  left 
with  her.  So,  in  Decker's  Match  me  in  Lordon^  1631  : 
"  See,  at  my  girdle  hang  my  veddirg  knives 

AgaixJi 
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What  if  it  be  a  poifon,  which  the  friar 

Subtly  hath  minifter'd  to  have  me  dead  ; 

Left  in  this  marriage  he  ftiould  be  diihonour'd, 

Becaufe  he  married  me  before  to  Romeo? 

I  fear,  it  is :  and  yet,  methinks,  it  fhould  not^ 

For  he  hath  ftiil  been  tried  a  holy  man : 

I  will  not  entertain  fo  bad  a  thought  • 

How  if,  when  I  am  laid  into  the  tomb, 

I  wake  before  the  time  that  Romeo 

Come  to  redeem  me  ?  there's  a  fearful  point ! 

Shall  I  not  then  be  ftifled  in  the  vault. 

To  whofe  foul  mouth  no  healthfome  air  breathes  in. 

And  there  die  ftrangled  ere  my  Romeo  comes  I 

Or,  if  I  live,  is  it  not  very  like. 

The  horrible  conceit  of  death  and  night. 

Together  with  the  terror  of  the  place,-— 

As  in  a  vault,  an  ancient  receptacle  S 

Again,  in  King  Edward  III.  1596  : 

Here  by  my  fide  do  hang  my  'wedding  inives : 
*'  Take  thou  the  one,  and  with  it  kill  thy  queen, 

And  with  the  other,  I'll  diffiatch  my  love."  Steevens. 
In  order  to  account  for  Juliet's  having  a  dagger,  or,  as  it  is  called 
in  old  language,  a  knife,  it  is  not  necelfary  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
ancient  accoutrements  of  brides,  how  prevalent  foever  the  cuftora 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Steevens  may  have  been  ;  for  Juliet  appears  to  have 
furniflied  herfelf  with  this  inftrument  immediately  after  her  father  and 
mother  had  threatened  to  force  her  to  marry  Paris  : 
If  all  fail  elfe,  myfelf  have  power  to  die." 
Accordingly,  in  the  very  nextfcene,  when  fhe  is  at  the  friar's  cell,  and 
before  ftie  could  have  been  furniftied  with  any  of  the  apparatus  of  a 
bride,  (not  having  then  confented  to  marry  the  count,)  flie  fays : 
*<  Give  me  fome  prefent  counfel,  or,  behold, 

"'Twixt  my  extremes  and  me  this  bloody  knife 
**  Shall  play  the  umpire."  iVjALONE. 
2  I  ivUl  not  entertain  fo  bad  a  thought. '\   This  line  I  have  reftored 
from  the  quarto,  1597.  Steevens. 

+  Jls  in  a  vault,  &:c.]  This  idea  was  probably  fuggefted  to  our  poet 
by  his  native  place.  The  charnel  houfe  at  Stratford  upon  Avon  is  a  very 
large  one,  and  perhaps  contains  a  greater  number  of  bones  than  are  to 
be  found  in  any  other  repofitory  of  the  fame  kind  in  England. — I  was 
furniflied  with  this  obfervation  by  Mr.  Murphy,  whofe  very  elegant 
and  fpiri ted  defence  ofShakfpeare  againft  the  criticifms  of  Voltaire,  is 
one  of  the  leaft  confiderable  out  of  many  favours  which  he  has  con- 
ferred on  the  literary  world,  Steevens. 

Where, 
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Where,  for  thefe  many  hundred  years,  the  bones 
Of  all  my  buried  ancellors  are  packed  ; 
Where  bloody  Tybalt,  yet  but  green  in  earth 
Lies  fefl'ring*^;  in  his  fhroud;  where,  as  they  fayj 
At  fome  hours  in  the  night  fpirits  refort  ;  — 
Alack,  alack  !  is  it  not  like,  that  I  % 
So  early  waking, — what  with  loathfome  fmells ; 
And  Ihrieks  like  mandrakes'  torn  out  of  the  earth. 
That  living  mortals,  hearing  them,  run  mad^  ; — 
O  1  if  I  wake,  fhall  I  not  be  diftraught^. 
Environed  with  all  thefe  hideous  fears? 
And  madly  play  with  my  forefathers'  joints  ? 
And  pluck  the  mangled  Tybalt  from  his  fliroud? 
And,  in  this  rage,  with  fome  great  kinfman's  bone. 
As  with  a  club,  da{h  out  my  defperate  brains  ? 
O,  look  I  methinks,  I  fee  my  coufm's  gholl 

5  ^green  in  eartbt]  i.  c.  frefh  in  earth,  newly  buried.  So>  mHamhts 
- — of  our  dear  brother's  death, 
*'  The  memory  be  green." 
Again,  in  the  Oppcrtunityf  by  Shirley  j 
«<  —I  am  but 

*'  G/fd'n in  my  honours.'*  SrErvEKS, 
^Lies  fcflnng — ]  To  fefier  is  to  corrupt.  So,  in  K..  EdtoardllL  I596  : 
*'  Lillies  that  fefier  fmellfar  uorfe  than  weeds." 
This  line  likewife  occurs  in  the  94th  Sonnet  of  Shakfpeare.  Thei 
play  of  Edivard  III.  has  been  afcribed  to  him.    St e evens. 

7  —is  it  net  like,  that  J,]    This  fpeech  is  confufed,  and  inconfe- 
quentlal,  according  to  the  diforder  of  Juliet's  mind.  Johnson* 
*  — run  mad — ]  So,  in  Webfter's  Dutcbefs  of  Malfyj  1623  : 
<*  I  have  this  night  dig'd  up  a  mandrake, 
**  And  am  ^.'  OiyB  w^:^/ with't.'* 
So,  in  The  A:beiji\  Tragedy^  161 1  : 

**  The  crie:  of  mandraket  never  touch'd  the  ear 
**  With  more  fad  horror,  than  that  voice  does  mine." 
The  mandrake,"  (fays  Thomas  Newton,  in  his  Herball  tn  th€ 
Bible,  Svo.  15S7,)  has  been  luppofed  t  >  be  a  creature  having  life 
and  engendered  under  the  earth,  of  the  feed  of  fome  dead  perfon  that 
hath  been  convidted  and  put  to  death  for  fome  felonie  or  murther  ;  and 
that  they  had  the  fame  in  fuch  dampifli  and  funeral  places  where  the 
faid  convided  perfons  were  buried,"  &c.    Ste evens. 

See  Vol.  V.  p.  368,  n.  5;  and  Vol.  VI.  p.  191,  n.  4.  MAtoNE. 
9  — he  difiraught.]  Difiraugbt  is  diftradled.    So,  ifx  Drayton's 
JPtlyolkion,  Song  10: 

•*  Is,  for  that  river's  fake,  near  of  his  wits  difiraugbt,  ''  S;c, 

Ste  EVENS. 

Seeking 
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Seeking  out  Romeo,  that  did  fpit  his  body 
Upon  a  rapier's  point : — Stay,  Tybalt,  Hay  !— 
HomeOy  I  come  I  this  do  I  drink  to  thee 

[She  throivs  hirfelf  on  the  bedm 

SCENE  IV. 

Capulet*s  Hall, 

Enter  Lady  Capulet,  and Nurfe. 

La»  Cap,  Hold,  take  thefe  keys,  and  fetch  more  fptces, 
nurfe. 

Nur/e,  They  call  for  dates  and  quinces  in  the  paftry  *. 

Enter  Capulet, 

Cap,  Come,  ftir,  llir,  ftir!  the  fecond  cock  hath 
crow'd. 

The  curfeu  bell  hath  rung  3,  *tis  three  o'clock 
Look  to  the  bak'd  meats,  good  Angelica; 
Spare  not  for  coll. 

Nur/e,  Go,  you  cot-quean,  go. 
Get  you  to  bed ;  'faith,  you'll  be  fick  to-morrow 
For  this  night's  watching. 

Cap,  No,  not  a  whit  j  What !  I  have  watch'd  ere  no^ 
AH  night  for  lelTer  caufe,  and  ne'er  been  fick. 

'  Romeo,  I  come!  this  do  I  drink  to  tbee.J  So  the  fir  ft  quarto,  1597. 
The  fubfequent  ancient  copies  read  : 

Romeo,  Romeo,  Romeo,  here's  drink,  I  drink  to  thee. 

Malone* 

*  Tbey  call  for  dates  and  quinces  in  fi>ff  paftry.]  i.  e.  in  the  rooiu 
•jvhere  pafte  was  made.  So  laundry,  fpicery,  Sec.  Malone. 

On  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company  in  the  year  1560,  are  the 
following  entries : 

*<  Item  payd  foriili  pound  of  dates  iiii /. 

Icem  payd  for  xxiiii  pounde  of  prunys  iii  J.  vlii  ^.  Steev. 
3  The  curfeu  ^f//— ]  1  know  not  that  the  morning- bell  is  called  the 
curfeu  in  any  otiier  place.  Johnson. 

The  curfeiv  bell  was  rung  at  nine  in  the  evening,  as  appears  from  2 
paflage  in  the  Merry  Devil  af  Ei^monton,  1626  : 

«  — v/ell  'tis  nine  o'clock,  'tis  time  to  ring  curfew,*  Steet. 

La,  Cap, 
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La,  Cap,  Ay,  you  have  been  a  moufe-hunt*  in  yout' 
time  ; 

But  I  will  watch  you  from  fuch  watching  now. 

[Exeunt  Lady  Capulet,  and  Ntirfe. 
Cap,  A  jealous-hood,  a  jealous-hood  ! — Now,  fellow^ 
What's  there  ? 

Enter  Servants,  ^ith /pits,  logs,  and  bajkets, 

1 .  ^er^v.  Things  for  the  cook,  lir ;  bat  I  know  not  what; 
Cap,  Make  hafte,  make  hafte.  [i'^v// Scrv.] — Sirrah, 

fetch  drier  logs ; 
Call  Peter,  he  will  fhew  thee  where  they  are, 

2.  Sew,  I  have  a  head,  fir,  that  will  find  out  logs. 
And  never  trouble  Peter  for  the  matter.  [Exit, 

Cap.  'Mafs,  and  well  faid  ;  A  merry  whorefon  !  ha. 
Thou  lhalt  be  logger-head. — Good  faith,  'tis  day  : 
The  county  will  be  here  with  mufick  itraight, 

[Mi/fick  IV  it  hi 
For  fo  he  faid  he  would.    I  heaf  him  near  : — 
Nurfe  !— Wife! — what,  ho! —what,  Nurfe,  I  fay  I 

Enter  Nurfe. 

Go,  waken  Juliet,  go,  and  trim  her  up  ; 
I'll  go  and  chat  with  Paris  : — Hie,  make  harte. 
Make  hafte  !  the  bridegroom  he  is  come  already: 
Make  hafte,  I  fay  !  [Exeunt • 

SCENE  V. 

Juliet's  Chamber  ;  Juliet  on  the  Bed, 
Enter  Nurfe. 

Nur/e.  Miftrefs !— what,  miftrefs ! — Juliet !  — fall,  I 

warrant  her,  Ihe  : — 
Why,  lamb ! — why,  lady  ! — fie,  you  flug-a-bed ! — 
Why,    love,  I  fay  ! — madam  !    fweet-heart  ! — why, 

bride ! — 

4  — a  moufe-buftt — ]  It  appears  from  a  pafTage  in  Hamlet,  that  moufe 
Was  once  a  term  of  eixiearment  applied  to  a  woman  : 

«*  Pinch  wanton  on  your  cheek,  call  you  his  i7ZffK/>."  Steev. 

What, 
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What,  not  a  word  r — you  take  your  pennyworths  now ; 

Sleep  for  a  week  ;  for  the  next  night,  I  warrant. 

The  county  Paris  hath  fet  up  his  reft. 

That  you  fhall  reft  but  little  5. — God  forgive  me, 

(Marry,  and  amen  !)  how  found  is  fhe  afleep  ! 

1  needs  muft  wake  her  : — Madam  !  madam  I  madam  ! 

Ay,  let  the  county  take  you  in  your  bed  ^ ; 

He'll  fright  you  up,  i'faith. — Will  it  not  be? 

What,  dreft !  and  in  your  clothes  1  and  down  again  ! 

I  muft  needs  wake  you  :  Lady  !  lady  !  lady  1 

Alas !  alas! — Help  !  help  !  my  lady's  dead  ! — 

O,  well-a-day,  that  ever  I  was  born! — 

Some  aqua-vitae,  ho! — my  lord!  my  lady! 


5   fee  up  his  refif 

That  you  fljall  rejl  but  little. 1  This  exprefllon,  which  Is  fre* 
quently  employed  by  the  old  dramatick  writers,  is  taken  from  the 
manner  of  firing  the  harquebufs.  This  was  fo  heavy  a  gun, 
that  thefoldiers  were  obliged  to  carry  a  fupporter  called  a  reft,  which 
they  fixed  in  the  ground  before  they  levelled  to  take  aim.  Decker 
ufes  it  in  his  comedy  of  Old  Fortunatus,  1600:  —fet  your  heart  at 
reft,  for  I  have  fet  up  my  rejiy  that  unlefs  you  can  run  fwifter  than  a 
hart,  home  you  go  not."  The  fame  exprelfion  occurs  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  Elder  Brother  ; 

"   My  reft  is  up, 

«<  Nor  will  I  go  lefs — 
Again,  in  the  Roaring;  Girl :     —like  a  mufket  on  a  re/i/* 
See  MontfjiUCon''s  Mcnar  chic  Franpife,  torn.  v.  plate  48.  S^teevens, 
The  origin  of  this  phrafe  has  certainly  been  rightly  explained,  but 
the  good  nurfe  was  here  thinking  of  other  matters.    T.  C. 

The  above  exprefilon  may  probably  be  fometimes  ufed  in  the  fenfe 
already  explained  ;  it  is  however  oftner  employed  with  a  reference  to 
the  game  at  Primero,  in  which  it  was  one  of  the  terms  then  in  ufe. 
In  the  fecond  inftance  above  quoted  it  is  certainly  fo.  To  avoid 
loading  the  page  with  examples,  I  fhall  refer  to  Dodfley's  Co'leSIion  of 
Old  Plays,  Vol.  X,  p.  364,  edit.  1780,  where  feveral  arc  brought  to- 
gether. Reed. 

6  — .ujfy  lady  ! — -jie,you  flug-abed  I— 

Ay,  let  the  county  take  you  in  your  bed;'\  So,  in  The  Tragicall 
Hyftory  of  Romeus  and  fulut : 

*'  Firft  foftly  did  fhe  call,  then  louder  did  flie  cry, 

«  Lady, you  Jltep  too  long,  the  earl  ivill  raifeyou  by  and  by."** 

Malone* 


Vol,  IX. 
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E/iter  La^/y  Cafu LET, 
La.  Cap.  What  noife  is  here  ? 
Nur/e.  O  lamentable  day  1 
La.  Cap.  What's  the  matter  ? 
Nurfe.  Look,  look!  O  heavy  day  I 
La.' Cap.  O  me,  O  me! — my  child,  my  only  life 
Revive,  look  up,  or  I  will  die  with  thee  !  — 
Help,  help!— call  help. 

Enter  Capulet. 
Caj>.  For  {hame,  bring  Juliet  forth  ;  her  lord  is  come. 
Nur/e.  She's  dead,  deceas'd,  Ihe's  dead  j  alack  the 
day! 

La.  Cap.  Alack  the  day!  lhe*s  dead,  fhe's  dead,  lhe*$ 
dead. 

Cap.  Ha!  let  me  fee  her: — Out,  alas!  (he's  cold; 
Her  blood  is  fettled,  and  her  joints  are  ftifF; 
Life  and  thefe  lips  have  long  been  feparated : 
Death  lies  on  her,  like  an  untimely  froft 
Upon  the  fweeteft  flower  of  all  the  field, 
Accurfed  time !  unfortunate  old  man  * ! 

Nur/e.  O  lamentable  day ! 

La.  Cap^  O  woeful  time! 

Cap.  Death,  that  hath  ta*en  her  hence  to  make  me 
wail. 

Ties  up  my  tongue,  and  will  not  let  me  fpeak  7. 
Enter  Friar  Lawrence,  and  Paris,  nvith  Muficians» 
Fri.  Come,  is  the  bride  ready  to  go  to  church  ? 

*  Accurjed  time  /  &c.]  This  line  is  taken  from  the  firft  quarto,  1597, 

Malone« 

^  Deaths  that  bath  ta'en  her  hence  to  make  me  iva'tly 

Ties  up  her  tongue,  and  will  not  let  me  fpeak.]  Our  authour  has 
here  followed  the  poem  clofely,  without  recollecting  that  he  had  made 
Capulet,  in  this  fcene,  clamorous  in  his  grief.  In  The  Tragicall 
Hyfiory  of  Romeus  and  Juliet.,  Juliet's  mother  makes  a  long  fpeech,  but 
the  old  man  utters  not  a  word  : 

"  But  more  than  all  the  reft  the  father's  heart  was  fo 
«'  Smit  with  the  heavy  news,  and  fo  fliut  up  with  fudden  woe, 
.    "  That  he  ne  had  the  power  his  daughter  to  beweep, 

«  Nejfet  to  fpeak^  but  long  is  forcM  his  tears  and  plaints  to  keep/* 

Malon£. 
Cap, 
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Cap*  Ready  to  go,  but  never  to  return : 
O  fon,  the  night  before  thy  wedding  day  ® 
/    Hath  death  lain  with  thy  bride  5»:^See,  there  fhe  lies. 
Flower  as  flie  was,  deflowered  by  him  *. 
Death  is  my  fon  in-law,  death  is  my  heir*; 
My  daughter  he  hath  wedded!  I  will  die. 
And  leave  him  all ;  life  leaving,  all  is  death's 

Par.  Have  I  thought  long  to  fee  this  morning's  face*. 
And  doth  it  give  me  fuch  a  fight  as  this  ? 

La.  Cap.  Accurs'd,  unhappy,  wretched,  hateful  day! 
Moll  miferable  hour,  that  e'er  time  faw 
In  lailing  labour  of  his  pilgrimage  ! 

8  0  jon^  the  night  before  tbv  ivedding  day 

Hath  death  lain  ivith  thy  bride: — ]   Euripides  has  fported  with 
this  thought  in  the  fame  manner.    Ipbig.  in  AuU  ver.  460. 

Ahi  viv,ciSi  e-AKcy  vv,u^eva-et  Tuxot.y   Sir  W.  RawlinsoN. 

9  Hath  death  lain  loith  thy  bride ;]  Perhaps  this  line  is  coarfely  ridi- 
culed in  Decker's  SatiromaJliXf  1602: 

Dead  :  flie's  death's  bride ;  he  hath  her  maidenhead."  Steev. 
Decker  feems  rather  to  have  intended  to  ridicule  a  former  line  in 
this  play : 

"  — — -rU  to  my  wedding  bed, 
**■  And  Deaths  not  Romeo,  take  my  maidenhead.'*'* 
The  word  Jee  in  the  line  before  us,  is  drawn  from  the  firft  quarto. 

Malone. 

'  Flower  iZi /^s  waj,  deflowered  by  bim.^  This  jingle  was  com- 
mon to  other  writers  j  and  among  the  reft,  to  Greene,  in  his  Greene 
Conce'ipt,  I  59S  :  — in  a  garden-houfe  having  round  about  it  many 
Jioiversy  and  within  it  much  t/f/^ow^rino-.*'  Collins. 

^  Death  is  my  fon-in  lazv,  &c.]  The  remaining  part  of  this  fpeech, 
*<  death  is  my  heir,"  &c.  was  omitted  by  Mr.  Pope  in  his  edition  ;  and 
fome  of  the  fubfequent  editors,  following  his  example,  took  the  fame 
unwarrantable  licence.  The  lines  were  very  properly  reftored  by  Mr. 
Steevtns.  Malone. 

3  — leaving,  ail  is  death's.']  The  old  copies  read — Wh  I'lving, 
The  emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Steevens.  Malone. 

4-  — morning' s  face,']  The  quarto,  1597,  continues  the  fpeech  of 
Paris  thus : 

And  doth  it  now  prefent  fuch  prodigies  ? 

Accurft,  unhappy,  miferable  man. 

Forlorn,  forfaken,  deftitute  I  am  j 

Born  to  the  world  to  be  a  Have  in  it : 

Diftreft,  remedilefs,  unfortunate, 

O  heavens  !  Oh  nature  !  wherefore  did  you  make  me 

To  live  fo  vile,  fo  wretched  as  I  fliall?  Steevens. 

L  2  But 
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But  one,  poor  one,  one  poor  and  loving  child. 

But  one  thing  to  rejoice  and  folace  in. 

And  cruel  death  hath  catch'd  it  from  my  fight. 

Nur/'e.  O  woe  !  O  woeful,  woeful,  woeful  day  *l 
Moft  lamentable  day!  moft  woeful  day. 
That  ever,  ever,  i  did  yet  behold! 
Oday!  Oday!  O  day!  O  hateful  day! 
Never  was  feen  fo  black  a  day  as  this : 
O  woeful  day,  O  woeful  day! 

Par.  Beguil'd,  divorced,  wronged,  fpighted,  flain! 
Moil  deteitable  death,  by  thee  beguil'd. 
By  cruel  cruel  thee  quite  overthrown ! — 
O  love !  O  life ! — not  life,  but  love  in  death  ! 

Cap.  Defpis'd,  diftrefTed,  hated,  martyr'd,  kill'd  !— 
Uncomfortable  time  !  why  cam'fl  thou  now 
To  murder  murder  our  folemnity  ? — 
O  child!  O  child! — my  foul,  and  not  my  child  !— 
Dead  art  thou^! — alack!  my  child  is  dead; 
And,  with  my  child,  my  joys  are  buried! 

Fri.  Peace,  ho,  for  Ihame!  confufion's  cure^  lives  not 
In  thefe  confufions.    Heaven  and  yourfelf 
Had  part  in  this  fair  maid  ;  now  heaven  hath  all. 
And  all  the  better  is  it  for  the  maid : 
Your  part  in  her  you  coald  not  keep  from  death ; 
But  heaven  keeps  his  part  in  eternal  life. 
The  moft  you  fought  was — her  promotion  ; 
For  'twas  your  heaven,  (he  fhould  be  advanc'd: 
And  weep  ye  now,  feeing  (he  is  advanc'd. 
Above  the  clouds,  as  high  as  heaven  itfelf  ? 

5  0  woe  !  ob  ivotful,  &c.]  This  fpeech  of  exclamations  is  not  in  the 
edition  above-cited,  [that  ot  1597.]  Several  other  parts,  unnecefTary 
or  tautology,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  faid  edition;  which  occafior.s 
the  variation  in  this  from  the  common  books.  Pope, 

In  the  text  the  enlarged  copy  of  1599  is  here  followed.    Ma  lone. 

^  Dead  art  thou  !  &c.]  From  the  defeat  of  the  metre  it  is  probable 
that  Shakfpeare  wrote— 

Dead,  dead,  art  thou,  &c. 

When  the  fame  word  is  repeated,  the  compofitor  often  is  guilty  of 
omilTion,    Ma  LONE. 

7  — confufions  cure — ]  Old  Copies — care.  Correfted  by  Mr.  Theo- 
bald. Thele  violent  and  confufed  exclamations,  fajs  the  friar,  will 
by  no  means  alleviate  that  forrow  which  at  prefent  overwhelms  and 
difturbs  your  minds.    So,  in  The  Rape  of  Lacrece  : 

«  Why,  CoUatine,  is  wOe  the  cure  of  woe?"  Malone. 

O,  in 
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O,  in  this  love,  you  love  your  child  fo  ill. 
That  you  run  mad,  Teeing  that  fhe  is  well  : 
She's  not  well  marry'd,  tnat  lives  marry'd  long ; 
But  (he's  beft  marry'd,  that  dies  marry'd  young. 
Dry  up  your  tears,  and  ftick  your  rolemary 
On  this  fair  corfe  ;  and,  as  the  cuftom  is. 
In  all  her  beft  array  bear  her  to  church  : 
For  though  fond  nature^  bids  us  all  lament. 
Yet  nature's  tears  are  reafon's  merriment. 

Cap.  All  things,  that  we  ordained  feftival^. 
Turn  from  their  office  to  black  funeral ; 
Our  inilruments,  to  melancholy  bells ; 
Our  wedding  cheer,  to  a  fad  burial  feaft  ; 
Our  folemn  hymns  to  fuUen  dirges  change  ; 
Our  bridal  flowers  ferve  for  a  bury'd  corfe. 
And  all  things  change  them  to  the  contrary. 

Fri,  Sir,  go  you  in, — and,  madam,  go  with  him 
And  go,  fir  Paris ; — every  one  prepare 
To  follow  this  fair  corfe  unto  her  grave  : 

8  For  though  fond  nature — ]  This  line  is  not  in  the  firfl:  quarto. 
The  quarto  1599,  ^^^^  read, — though  fame  nature.  The 

editor  of  the  fecond  folio  (ubGiituttd  fend  for  fome.  1  do  not  believe 
this  was  the  poet's  word,  though  I  have  nothing  better  to  propofe. 
I  have  already  (hewn  that  all  the  alterations  made  by  the  editor  of  the 
fecond  fjlio  were  capricious,  and  generally  extremely  injudicious. 

In  the  preceding  line  the  word  all  is  drawn  from  the  quarto,  1597, 
•where  we  find — 

In  all  her  beft  and  fumptuous  ornaments.  Sec, 
The  quarto  I  599,  and  folio,  read: 

j^nd  in  her  beft  array  bear  her  to  church.  Malone, 
5  All  things,  that  we  ordained  fejiival,  &c.J   So,  in  the  poem 
already  quoted  : 

*'  Now  is  the  parents'  mirth  quite  changed  into  mone. 
And  now  to  forrow  is  return'd  the  joy  of  every  one  j 
*<  And  now  the  iveddirg  weeds  for  mourning  iveeds  they  change, 
**  And  Hymen  to  a  dirge: — alas  !  it  feemeth  ftrange. 

Inftead  of  mariage  gloves  now  funeral  gowns  they  have, 
**  And,  whom  they  ihould  fee  married,  they  follow  to  the  grave  j 
"  The  feaj}  that  flaould  have  been  of  pleafure  and  of  joy, 
<*  Hath  every  difh  and  cup  fiU'd  full  of  forrow  and  annoy.'* 

Malone. 

Inftead  of  this  and  the  following  fpeeches,  the  eldeft  quarto  has  only 
«  couplet: 

Cap.  Let  it  be  fo,  come,  woeful  forrow-mates. 

Let  us  together  tafte  this  bitter  fate.  Stxeveks 

L  3  Th9 
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The  heavens  do  lour  upon  you,  for  fome  ill ; 
Move  them  no  more,  by  crofling  their  high  will. 

[Exeu/it  Cap V LET,  Z^^^/y  Capu l et,  Paris,  and 
Fr  I  ar. 

I.  Muf.  'Faith,  we  may  put  rip  our  pipes,  and  be  gone. 

Nur/e.  Honelt  good  fellows,  ah,  put  up,  put  up  ; 
For,  well  you  know,  this  is  a  pitiful  cafe.     [Exit  Nurfe, 

I.  Muf.  Ay,  by  my  troth,  the  cafe  may  be  amended. 
Enter  Peter  *. 

Pet.  Muficians,  O,  muficians.  Hearts  eafe,  hearths  cafe  ; 
O,  an  you  will  have  me  live,  play — heart'' s  eafe, 

1.  Muf  Why  heart'' s  eafe? 

Pet,  O,  muficians,  becaufe  my  heart  itfelf  plays — My 
heart  is  full  of  ^oe^ :  O,  play  me  fome  merry  dump,  to 
comfort  me. 

2.  Muf  Not  a  dump  we  ^ ;  'tis  no  time  to  play  now. 
Pet.  You  will  not  then  ? 

Muf  No. 

Pet.  I  will  then  give  it  you  foundly. 
I.  Muf  What  will  you  give  us  ? 

Pet,  No  money,  on  my  faith  5  but  the  gleek  I  will 
give  you  the  minilreP, 

I.  Muf 

*  Enter  Peter.]  From  the  quarto  of  1599,  It  appears,  that  the  part 
of  Teter  was  originally  performed  by  William  Kempe.    Ma  lone. 

i  My  heart  is  full  of  ivoe :]  This  is  the  burthen  of  the  firft  ftanza 
of  A  pleafant  neio  ballad  ofTivo  Lovers  : 

"  Hey  hoe!  my  heart  is  full  of  ivoe.''    St  EE  yens. 
1  Not  a  dump  lue  ;']  A  dump  anciently  fign'ifitd  fome  kind  cf  Jaace, 
as  well  as  forrozu.    So,  in  Humour  out  of  Breath,  a  comedy,  by  John 
Day,  1607  : 

*<  He  loves  nothing  but  an  Italian  dump. 
Or  a  French  braivl.'''' 
But  on  this  occafion  it  means  a  mournful  fong.    So,  in  the  Arraign* 
went  of  Paris,  i  584,  after  the  ihepherds  have  fung  an  elegiac  hymn 
over  the  hearfe  of  Colir,  Venus  fays  to  Paris : 

—  How  cheers  my  lovely  boy  after  this  dump  of  woe.' 
*'  Paris.  Such  durrps,  fwcet  lady,  as  fein  thefe,   are  deadly 
dumps  Zo  provt.*'  Steevens. 

*  —the  gleek  :]  So,  in  the  Midf'ummer  Night's  Dream: 

"  Nay,  I  can  gleeky  upon  occafion." 
To  r/ef^  is  to  fcoft".    The  term  is  takea  from  an  ancient  game  at 
cards  called  p-/ee/i.  Steevens, 
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I.  Muf,  Then  will  I  give  you  the  ferving-creature. 

Tet,  Then  will  1  lay  the  ferving-creature's  dagger. on 
your  pate.  I  will  carry  no  crotchets ;  I'll  re  you,  I'll  fa 
you  ;  Do  you  note  me  ? 

1.  Mil/,  An  you  re  us,  and  fa  us,  you  note  us. 

2.  Muf  Pray  you,  put  up  your  dagger,  and  put  out 
your  wit. 

Pet.  Then  have  at  you  with  my  wit ;  I  will  dry-beat 
you  with  an  iron  wit,  and  put  up  my  iron  dagger  ;— 
Anfwer  me  like  men  : 

When  griping  grief  the  heart  doth  lAJOund^, 
And  doleful  dumps  the  mind  opprefs  ^, 
^hen  mujick,  <with  her  feller  found ; 
Why  Jil'ver found?  why,  mufick  nvith  her  fl'ver found? 

What 

The  game  Is  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  by 
Dr.  King  of  the  Commons,  in  his  Art  of  Love  ; 
<'  But  whether  we  diverfion  feek 
*'  In  thefe,  in  comet,  or  in  Gleekj 
*'  Or  Ombre,''  Sec.  Nichols. 
S  ^tbe  minJireL'\  From  the  following  entry  on  the  books  of  the 
Stationers' Company,  in  the  year  1560,  it  appears  that  the  hire  of  a 
farjon  was  cheaper  than  that  of  a  m  'lnfirel  or  a  codk  : 
Item  payd  to  the  preacher  vis.  iid. 
"  Item  payd  to  the  minftrell  xii  s, 
"  Item  payd  to  the  coke  KV  s."  Steevens. 
^  /i^i)ew  griping ^rie/,  &c.]  The  epithet  griming  was  by  no  means 
likely  to  excite  laughter  at  the  time  it  was  written.  Lord  Surrey,  in  his 
tranflation  of  the  fecond  book  of  Virgil's  ^neid,  makes  the  hero 
fay: 

"  New  gripes  of  dred  then  pearfe  our  trembling  breftes.'* 
Dr.  Percy  thinks  that  the  queftions  of  Peter  are  defigned  as  a  ridicule 
on  the  forced  and  .unnatural  explanations  too  often  given  by  us  pain* 
ful  editors  of  ancient  authors.  Steevens. 

In  Commendation  of  Muficke. 
Where  griping  grief  ye  hart  would  woud,  and  dolful  domps  ye  mind 
oppreffe, 

There  mufick  with  her  filver  found,  is  wont  with  fpede  to  geue  re- 
dreffe  j 

Of  troubled  minds  for  every  fore,  fwete  mufick  hath  a  falue  in.ftore  : 
In  joy  it  maks  our  mirth  abound,  in  grief  it  chers  our  heauy  fprights. 
The  careful!  head  releef  hath  found,  by  muficks  pieafant  fwete  de- 
lights : 

Our  fenfea,  what  ihould  I  faic  more,  are  fubjedt  unto  muficks  lore. 

L  4  The 
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What  (ay  you,  Simon  Catling  *  ? 

'  1 .  MhJ.  Marry,  fir,  becaule  filver  hath  a  fweet  found. 
Pet.  Pretty !  What  fay  you,  Hugh  Rebeck  ^  ? 

2.  Muf.  I  {zrj^fil'verjoundy  becaufe  muficians  found  for 
filver. 

Pit.  Pretty  too  '.—What  fay  you,  James  Sound-poft  ? 

3.  Muf,  'Faith,  I  know  not  what  to  fay. 

Pet.  O,  I  cry  you  mercy  !  you  are  the  finger :  I  will 
fay  for  you.    It  is — mujick  luith  her  Jil'vtr  found be- 
caufe 

The  Gods  by  mufick  hath  their  pray,  thefoulc  therein  doth  ioye. 
For  as  the  Romaine  poets  faie,  in  feas  whom  pirats  would  defroye, 
■■  A  Dolphin  fau'd  from  death  moft  (harpe,  Arion  plaiyng  on  his  harp. 
Oh  heauenly  gift  thatturnes  the  minde,  (like  as  the  ilerne  doth  rule 
the  fhip) 

Of  mufick,  whom  yC  Gods  afligndc,  to  comfort  man,  whom  cares 
would  nip, 

Sith  thou  both  man^  and  bead  doeft  moue,  what  wifema  the  will  thee 
reprove?  Richard  Edwards. 

From  The  Paradife  of  Daht  'te  Devifes,  Fcl.  3  r .  b. 

Of  Richard  Edwards  and  William  Hunnis,  the  authors  of  fundry 
poems  in  this  colieftion,  fee  an  account  in  Wood's  Athena  Oxon,  and 
alfo  in  Tanner's  ^//»//c/ibff<».    Sir  John  Hawkins. 

Another  copy  of  this  fong  is  publifhed  by  Dr.  Percy,  in  the  firft  vo- 
lume  of  his  Reliques  of  ancient  Englifh  Poetry.  Steevens. 

7  And  doleful  dumps  the  m'lrd  opprefsj']  This  line  I  have  recovered 
from  the  old  copy.  [  1 597.]  It  was  wanting  to  complete  the  flanza  as 
it  is  afterwards  repeated.  Steevens. 

»  Simon  Catling  .']  A  catling  was  a  fmall  luteftring  made  of  cstgvt, 

Steevens. 

In  An  hiforical  account  of  taxes  under  all  derorrinations  in  the  time  of 
William  and  Ma^y^  p.  336,  is  the  following  article:  For  cVery  grofs 
of  catlings  and  luteftring,"  &c.    A.  C. 

y  Hugh  Rebeck  r]  The  fidler  is  fo  called  from  an  inftrunnent  with 
three  lirings,  which  is  mentioned  by  fcvcral  of  the  old  writers.  RcbeCy 
TtLecquin.    See  Menage,  in  v.  In  Erg.'and's  Heliccry  1614,  is 

IThe  Shepherd  Arjilius  his  Jcng  tc  bis  RzBlCKyby  Bar.  Yong.  Steev. 
Jt  is  mentioned  by  Milton,  as  an  inftrument  of  mirth  : 
**  "When  the  merry  bells  ring  round. 
*'  And  the  jocund  re^tfitj  found, — Malone. 
*  -~-flver  fcufid,'\  So,  in  The  Return  from  ParnaJJuSy  1606  : 

"  'Faith,  fellow  fidlcrs,  here's  i\oJilver  found  in  this  place." 
/gain,  in  Wily  Beguiled,  i6c6  : 

"   what  harmony  is  this, 

"  With /iher found  that  gluttcth  Sophos'  ears  ?" 

Spenfer 
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caufe  fuch  fellows  as  you*  have  feldom  gold  for  found- 
ing:— 

'J'hen  mujick  wjith  her  filuer  found. 

With  Jpeedy  help  doth  lend  redrefs,     \Exit ,  finging^ 

1.  Muf.  What  a  peltilent  knave  is  this  fame  ? 

2.  Muf,  Hang  him.  Jack  !  Come,  we'll  in  here  ;  tarry 
for  the  mourners,  and  ftay  dinner.  \Exeunt, 


ACTV\     SCENE  1. 

Mantua.    A  Street. 
Enter  Romeo. 

Rom,  If  I  may  truft  the  flattering  eye  of  fleep*. 
My  dreams  prefage  fome  joyful  news  at  hand  : 

My 

Spenfer  perhaps  is  the  firft  who  ufed  this  phrafe  : 

A  filnjer  found  that  heavenly  mufic  feem'd  to  make. "St EE v« 

Edwards's  Song  preceded  Spenfer's  poem.  Malone. 

*  — becauje  fuch  felloivs  as  ycu — ]  Thus  the  quarto  11^97.  The 
others  read — becaule  muficians.  1  fliould  fufpedl  that  a  fidler  made  the 
alteration.  Steevens. 

3  A€t  V.  The  ads  are  here  properly  enough  divided,  nor  did  any 
better  diftribution  than  the  editors  have  already  made,  occur  to  me  in 
the  perufal  of  this  play;  yet  it  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that 
in  the  firft  folio,  and  I  fuppofe  the  foregoing  editions  are  in  the  fame 
flate,  there  is  no  divifion  of  the  ads,  and  therefore  fome  future  edi- 
tor may  try,  whether  sny  improvement  can  be  made,  by  reducing 
them  to  a  length  m.ore  equal,  or  interrupting  the  adion  at  proper  in- 
tervals. Johnson. 

4  If  J  may  trufi  ihe flattering  eye  of  fleep,']  i.  e.  If  I  may  confide  in 
thofe  delightful  •v'lfions  which  I  have  ften  while  alleep.  The  precife 
meaning  of  the  word  flattering  here,  is  afcertained  by  a  former  paflage 
in  Ad  II. 

"         all  this  is  hut  a  dream-t 

Too  flattering-fiveet  to  be  fubftantial." 
By  the  eye  of  flfep  Shakfpeare,  I  think,  rather  meant  the  vifual 
power,  which  a  man  afleep  is  enabled  by  the  aid  of  imagination  to 
exercife,  than  the  eye  of  the  god  of  /Jeep. 

This  is  the  reading  of  the  orignal  copy  in  1597,  which  in  my  opi- 
nion is  preferable  in  this  and  various  other  places,  to  the  fubfequent 
copies.    That  of  1 599,  and  the  folio,  read  : 

If  I  may  trull  the  Mattering  truth  of  fleep, 
which  by  a  very  forced  interpretation  may  mean,  If  I  may  confide  In 
the  pleafing  vifions  of  fleep,  and,  believe  them  to  be  true. — Dr.  John- 

fon's 
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My  bofom*s  lord^  fits  lightly  in  his  throne ; 
And,  all  this  day,  an  unaccuftom'd  fpirit 

Lifts 

fon's  interpretation  3s,  **  If  I  may  truji  the  hone{h' of  jlfep,  ivhicb  I 
know  boivever  not  to  be  fo  nice  as  not  often  to  practice  flatter^.'''' 

Otway,  to  obtain  a  ciearer  fenfe  than  that  furnilhed  by  the  words 
which  Dr.  Johnfon  has  thus  interpreted,  reads,  lefs  poetically  than 
the  orlg-nal  copy,  which  he  had  probably  never  fcen,  but  with  nearly 
the  fame  meaning: 

If  I  may  truft  the  fatter';  of  fleep, 
My  dreams  preface  Tome  joj-tul  news  at  hand  : 
and  Mr.  Pope  has  followed  him.    Ma  lone. 

SMy  bofom's  lord — J  So,  in  AT.  Arthur,  a  Poem,  by  R,  Cheiler,i6oi  : 
*'  That  neither  Uter  nor  his  councell  knew, 

How  his  decpe  bofome's  lord  the  dutchefs  thwarted." 
The  author,  in  a  marginal  note,    declares,  that  by  bofom's  lord  he 
means — Cupid.    St  e  evens. 

So  a!fo,  in'the  preface  to  Caltba  Poetarum,  or  the  Bumble-bef,  1 599  : 
whilft  he  [Cupid,]  continues  honoured  in  the  worl.-i,  we  muft  once 
a  yeare  bring  him  upon  the  ftage,  either  dancing,  kilfing,  laughing,  or 
angry,  or  diHying  with  his  darlings, /faf/w^  himfclf ;«  their  breajis,"  &c. 
Thus  too  Shakfpeare,  in  Ttue/frb  Night: 
It  gives  a  very  echo  to  the  feat 
Where  iove  is  tbron'd* 
Again,  in  Othello : 

Yield  up,  O  Love,  thy  crown  and  hearted  throne. 
Though  the  pafTage  quoted  above  from  Othello  proves  decifively  that 
Shalcfpeare  confidered  the  heart  as  the  throne  of  love,  it  has  been  main- 
tained, fince  this  note  was  written,  ftrange  as  it  may  feem,  that  by 
wy  bofrns  lord,  we  ought  to  underftand,  not  the  god  of  love,  but  the 
htort.  The  words— /az/ff  frs  hghtly  on  his  tbron-,  fays  Mr.  Mafon, 
carj  only  import  '*  that  Romeo  loved  lefs  intenfely  than  uf  ial.'*  No- 
thing lefs.  Love,  the  lord  of  my  bofom,  (lays  the  fpeaker,)  who  has 
been  much  difquietcd  by  the  unfortunate  events  that  have  happened 
fiice  my  mnrriage,  is  now,  in  confequencc  of  my  lall  night's  dream, 
gay  and  cheerful.  The  reading  of  the  original  copy — fits  cheerful  in  his 
throne,  alcertains  the  autiiour's  meaain^^  beyond  a  douibt. 

When  the  poet  defcribed  the  god  of  love  as  fitting  lightly  on  the 
heart,  he  was  thinking,  without  doubt,  of  the  common  phrafe,  a 
light  heart,  which  fignified  in  his  time,  as  it  does  at  prefent,  a  heart 
undi^lurbed  by  care. 

Whenever  Shakfpeare  wifhes  to  reprefent  a  being  that  he  has  per- 
fonified,  eminently  h.ippy,  he  aimoft  always  crowsi  him,  or  places  him 
cn  a  throne.    So  in  K.  Henry  ly,  P.  I. 

"  And  on  your  eyelids  crown  the  god  of  fleep.'* 
Again,  in  ihe  play  before  us: 

Upon  his  brow  lliame  is  alham'd  to  fit : 
**  For  'tis  a  throne  where  honour  may  be  crowned, 
<*  Soie  monarch  of  the  univerfal  earth." 

<*  Again, 
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Lifts  me  above  the  ground  with  cheerful  thoughts. 
I  dreamt,  my  lady  came  and  found  me  dead  ; 
(Strange  dream  1  that  gives  a  dead  man  leave  to  think,) 
And  breath'd  fuch  life  vvith  killes  in  my  lips. 
That  1  reviv'd^,  and  was  an  emperor. 
Ah  me  1  how  fweet  is  love  itfelf  pofTeft, 
When  but  love's  ftiadows  are  fo  rich  in  joy? 

Enter  Balthasar. 
News  from  Veronal — How  now,  Balthafar? 
Doft  thou  not  bring  me  letters  from  the  friar  ? 
How  doth  my  lady  ?  Is  my  father  well? 
How  fares  my  Juliet  *  ?  1  hat  I  afk  again  ; 
For  nothing  can  be  ill,  if  (he  be  well, 

Eal.  Then  Ihe  is  well,  and  nothing  can  be  ill ; 
Her  body  fleeps  in  Capels'  monument^. 

And 

Aga/n,  more  appofitely,  in  K.  Henry  V. 
«<  As  if  allegiance  \n  their  tof^ms  fat, 

Croivred  with  faicH  and  conftanc  loyalty.''  Mai.one. 
Mybofom^s  lord — ]  Thefe  three  lines  are  very  gay  and  pleafing.  But 
why  does  Shakfpeare  give  Romeo  this  involuntary  cheerfulnefs-juft  be- 
fore the  extremity  of  unhappinefs?   Perhaps  to  iliew  the  vanity  of 
trufting  to  thofe  uncertain  and  cafual  exaltations  or  depreflions,  which 
luany  confider  as  certain  foretokens  of  good  and  evil.  Johnson. 
The  poet  has  explained  this  paflage  himfelf  a  little  further  on  : 
*«  How  oft,  when  men  are  ac  the  point  of  death, 
*'  Have  they  been  merry  ?  which  their  keepers  call 
*'  A  lightning  before  death.'* 
Again,  in  G.  Whetftone's  Cajlle  of  Delight,  1576  : 

'*  — a  lightning  delight  againft  his  fouden  deftrudlion.'*  Steev« 
^  /  dreamt,  my  lady  came  and  found  me  dead  j— 
And  breath'd  (ucb  life  with  kifles  in  my  lips, 
That  I  re-vix/'d, — ]  Shakfpeare  feems  here  to  have  remember'd 
Marlowe's  iff  ro  and  Leander,  a  poem  which  he  has  quoted  in^i  ysu 
Like  it: 

«  By  this  fad  Hero— 

**  View  ng  Leander's  face,  fell  down  and  fainted  j 

He  kifs^d  her,ar.d  breath'd  life  into  her  lips"  &c.  Malone. 
*  Ho'w  fares  my  Juliet  ? \  So  the  firll  quarto.    That  of  1599,  and 
the  folio,  read : 

How  dctb  my  lady  Juliet  ?  Malone. 
^  —in  Capels'  monument,]  Shakfpeare  found  Capel  and  Capulet  ufed 
indifcriminately  in  the  poem  which  was  the  ground  work  of  this  tra- 
gedy.   For  Cape/s^  monument  the  modern  editors  have  fubftituted— 
Capu/et^s  monument.  Malone. 

^  The  old  copies  read  in  CapeW  monument  j  _and  thus  Gafcolgne  in 
his  Floivers,  p«  51  ; 

*«  Thys 
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And  her  immortal  part  with  angels  lives  ; 
I  Taw  her  laid  low  in  her  kindred's  vault. 
And  prefently  took  pcft  to  tell  it  you  : 

0  pardon  me  for  bringing  thefe  ill  news, 
bince  you  did  leave  it  for  my  office,  fir. 

Rom,  Is  it  even  fo  ?  then  I  defy  my  Hars  — 
Thou  know'ft  my  lodging :  get  me  ink  and  paper. 
And  hire  poll-horfes;  1  will  hence  to-night. 

BaL  Pardon  me,  fir,  I  will  not  leave  you  thus 
Your  locks  are  pale  and  wild,  and  do  import 
Some  mifadventure. 

Rem,  Tu(h,  thou  art  deceiv'd; 
Leave  me,  and  do  the  thing  i  bid  thee  do : 
Hart  thou  no  letters  to  me  from  the  friar? 

Bal.  No,  my  good  lord. 
■  Rom.  No  matter:  Get  thee  gone. 
And  hire  thofe  horfes;  I'll  be  with  thee  llraight- 

\_Exit  Bal th afar , 
Well,  Juliet,  I  will  lie  with  thee  to  night. 
Let's  fee  for  means ; — O,  mifchicf !  thou  art  fwift 
To  enter  in  the  thoughts  of  defperate  men! 

1  do  remember  an  apothecary  — 

And 

Thys  token  whych  the  Mountacutes  did  beare  al'.vaies,  fo  that 
**  They  covet  to  be  knowne  from  Capels,  where  they  pane, 
**  for  ancient  gru:ch  whych  long  ago 'twecne  thcfe  tvvo  houfes 

was."     StE  EVENS. 

8  /  defy  my  Jian  !]  Thus  the  original  copy  in  1597.  The  quarto 
of  I  rcg,  and  ihe  folio,  read  —  I  d^nyyou,  ftars.  Malone. 

Fardsn  me,  fir,  J  will  rot  hcve  ycu  thus  ;]  This  line  is  taktn  from 
the  quarto,  1597.    The  quarto,  1609,  and  the  folio,  lead  : 

**  1  do  hefeech  you,  fir.  have  patience.''  Steevxns. 
So  a'fo  the  qua  to,  1599.  Malone. 

*  J  do  reme- ber  an  af-ithtcary^  &c.]  It  is  clear,  I  think,  that 
Shakfijeare  had  here  the  poem  of  Rotreus  ar.d  Juliet  before  him  j  for 
he  has  borrowed  more  than  one  exp-eflion  from  thence  : 

*'  And  feeking  lurg,  alas,  too  foon  !  the  thing  he  fought,  he  found, 

**  An  apothecary  fat  unbufied  at  his  door, 

««  Whom  \  y  his  heavy  countenance  he  guefTed  to  be  poor  ; 

•*  And  in  his  (hop  he  faw  his  boxei  were  but  few, 

«*  Ar.d  in  his  window  of  his  wares  there  was  fo  fmall  a  fheiu  : 

«'  Wheiefore  our  Romeus  afTuredly  hath  thought, 

**      hat  by  no  frlendOiip  could  be  got,  with  money  fhould  be  bought  J 

*<  Foi  n«  eJy  lack  's  like  the  poor  man  to  compel 

**  To  fell  that  which  the  city's  law  forbiddcth  him  to  fell.— • 

««  Take 
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And  hereabouts  he  dwells, — whom  late  I  noted 
In  tatter'd  weeds,  with  overwhelming  brows. 
Culling  of  fimples ;  meager  were  his  looks. 
Sharp  mifery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones: 
And  in  his  needy  fhop  a  tortoife  hung. 
An  alligator  ftufF'd*,  and  other  Ikins 
Of  ill-fhap'd  fifhes ;  and  about  his  ftielves 
A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes  ^, 
Green  earthen  pots,  bladders,  and  mufty  feeds. 
Remnants  of  packthread,  and  old  cakes  of  rofes. 
Were  thinly  fcatter'd,  to  make  up  a  fliew. 
Noting  this  penury,  to  myfelf  I  faid — 
An  if  a  man  did  need  a  poifon  now, 
Whofe  fale  is  prefent  death  in  Mantua, 
Here  lives  a  caitiff  wretch  would  fell  it  him. 
O,  this  fame  thought  did  but  fore-run  my  need  ; 
And  this  fame  needy  man  muft  fell  it  me. 
As  1  remember,  this  Ihould  be  the  houfe  : 
Being  holiday,  the  beggar's  fhop  is  fhut.— 
What,  ho  !  apothecary  ! 

Enter  Apothecary. 
Ap.  Who  calls  fo  loud? 

Rom.  Come  hither,  man. — I  fee,  that  thou  art  poor; 
Hold,  there  is  forty  ducats :  let  me  have 
A  dram  of  poifon  ;  fuch  foon-fpeeding  geer 
As  will  difperfe  itfelf  through  all  the  veins. 
That  the  life-weary  taker  may  fall  dead ; 

"  Take  fifty  crowns  of  gold,  (quoth  he) 

<*  Fair  fir,  (quoth  he)  be  fure  this  is  the  fpeedlng  j^eer. 

And  more  there  is  than  you  lhall  needj  for  hdJf  of  that  is  there 
Will  ferve,  I  undertake,  in  lefs  than  half  an  hour 
*<  To  kill  the  ftrongeft  man  alive,  fuch  is  the  poifon's  power.'* 

Malone* 

*  An  alligator  J}u^''d-^']  It  appears  from  Na/he's  Have  ivith  you  t9 
Saffron  Wulden,  1596,  that  a  ll:uft''d  alligator,  in  Shakfpeare's  time, 
made  part  of  the  furniture  of  an  apothecary's  fliop.  "  He  made  (fays 
Nafhe,")  an  anatomie  of  a  rat,  and  after  hanged  her  over  his  head,  in- 
Head  of  an  apothecary^ i  crocodile,  or  drud  alligator,^''  Malone. 

3  A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxei,'\  Dr.  Warburton  would  read, 
a  hraggartiy  account  j  but  beggarly  is  probably  right  j  if  the  boxei  were 
imptyy  ths  account  was  moxc  beggarly f  as  it  was  more  pompous. 

Johnson. 

And 
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And  that  the  trunk  may  be  difcharg'd  of  breath 

As  violently,  as  hafty  powder  fir'd 

Doth  hurry  from  the  fatal  cannon's  womb. 

Ap.  Such  mortal  drugs  I  have  ;  but  Mantua's  law 
Is  death,  to  any  he  that  utters  them. 

Rom.  Art  thou  fo  bare,  and  full  of  wretchednefs, 
And  fear'ft  to  die  ?  famine  is  in  thy  cheeks. 
Need  and  oppreffion  ftarveth  in  thy  eyes\ 
Upon  thy  back  hangs  ragged  mifery 
The  world  is  not  thy  friend,  nor  the  world's  law: 
Tlie  world  affords  no  law  to  make  thee  rich  ; 
Then  be  not  poor,  but  break  it,  and  take  this. 

Jp,  My  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  confents. 

4  Need  and  oppreffion  ftarveth  in  thy  The  firft  quarto  read: : 

"  And  Itarved  famine  dwelleth  in  thy  cheeks.'' 
The  quartos,  i  599,  1609,  and  the  folio: 

**  Need  and  opprcluon  Jiar-vetb  in  thy  eyes." 
Our  modern  editors,  without  authority, 

<<  Need  and  opprefriony?<2r£  within  thy  eyes."  Steevens. 
This  modern  reading  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Hope,  and  was  fnunded 
on  that  of  Otway,  in  whofe  Caius  Marius  the  line  is  thus  exhibited : 
♦<  Need  andoppreflion  ftaretb  in  thy  eyes." 
The  word  jlarved'in  the  firft  copy  (hews  that  fiarveth  in  the  text  is 
right.    In  the  quarto  of  1597,  this  fpeech  ftands  thus  : 
And  dofl-  thcu  fear  to  violate  the  law  ? 
The  law  is  not  thy  friend,  nor  the  lawes  friend, 
And  therefore  make  no  confciencc  of  the  law. 
Upon  thy  back  hangs  ragged  miferie, 
And  ftarved  famine  dwelleth  in  thy  cheeks. 
The  laft  line  is  in  my  opinion  preferable  to  that  which  has  been  fub- 
ftliuted  in  its  place,  but  it  could  not  be  admitted  into  the  text  without 
omitting  the  words'— famine  is  in  tby  cheeks,  and  leaving  an  hemiftick. 

Malone. 

5  Upon  tby  back  hangs  ragged  mifery f'j  So,  in  Ryd's  CorneHof  a 
tragedy,  1594: 

'*  Upon  thy  back  where  mifery  doth  Jit, 
<'  O  Rome,  &c.  Malone. 
This  is  the  reading  of  the  oldeft  copy.  I  have  reftored  it  In  preference 
to  the  following  line,  which  is  found  in  all  the  fubfequent  imprefiions  : 
'<  Contempt  and  beggary  hang  upon  thy  back." 
In  the  Firji  Part  of  Jeronimo,  1605,  is  a  paflage  fomewhat  refcmbling 
this  of  Shakfpeare  : 

«*  Whofe  familh'd  jaws  look  like  the  chaps  of  death, 
"  Upon  whofe  eye-brows  hang  damnation."  Steevens. 
JeronimQ  was  performed  befoxe  1590,  Malone. 

4  JRom, 
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Ro7n.  I  pay  thy  poverty,  and  not  thy  will. 

Ap.  Put  this  in  any  liquid  thing  you  will. 
And  drink  it.ofF;  and,  it  you  had  the  ftrength 
Of  twenty  men,  it  would  difpatch  you  ftraight. 

Rc7}u  There  is  thy  gold ;  worfe  poifon  to  men's  fouls. 
Doing  more  murders  in  this  loachfome  world. 
Than  thefe  poor  compounds  that  thou  may'll  not  fell : 
I  fell  thee  poifon,  thou  haft  fold  me  none. 
Farewel ;  buy  food,  and  get  thyfelf  in  flelh.— 
Come,  cordial,  and  not  poifon ;  go  with  me 
To  Juliet's  grave,  for  there  muft  I  ufe  thee.  \Exeunt, 

SCENE  II. 

Friar  Lawrence's  CelL 
Enter  Friar  John. 
'John*  Holy  Francifcan  friar  !•  brother,  ho  ! 

Enter  Friar  Lawrence. 
hauj.  This  fame  fhould  be  the  voice  of  friar  John.— 
Welcome  from  Mantua  :  What  fays  Romeo  ? 
Or,  if  his  mind  be  writ,  give  me  his  letter, 

John.  Going  to  find  a  bare-foot  brother  out. 
One  of  our  order,  to  affociate  me  ^, 

Here 

One  of  our  order ^  to  affociate  mey'\  Each  friar  has  always  a  com- 
panion afligned  him  by  the  fuperior,  whenever  he  a/ks  leave  to  go  out  % 
and  thus,  fays  Baretti,  they  are  a  check  upon  each  ether.  St££v. 

Going  to  find  s  bare-foot  brother  out  f 

One  of  our  crder,  to  aJJ'ociate  «f, 

Here  in  this  city  vi/iting  the  fuk^ 

And  finding  hmy  the  Jearchers  of  the  tcivtt 

SufpeBingi  &C.J  So,  in  The  tiagicall  Hyfiory  of  Romeus  ani 
Juliet,  1562  : 

<*  Apace  our  friar  John  to  Mantua  him  hies; 

And,  for  becaufe  in  Italy  it  is  a  wonted  guife 
"  That  friars  in  the  town  fhould  fcldom  walk  alone, 
«  But  of  their  convent  aye  pould  he  accompanied  toitb  one 
**  Of  his  profefilon,  ftraight  a  houfe  he  findeth  out, 

In  mind  to  take  fome  friar  with  him,  to  walk  the  town  about." 
Our  authour  having  occafion  for  friar  John,  has  here  departed  from 
the  poem,  and  fuppoled  the  peftilence  to  rage  at  Verona,  inftead  of 
Mantua. 

Friar  John  fought  for  a  brother  merely  for  the  fake  of  form,  to  ac- 
company him  in  his  walk,  and  had  no  intention  of  vificing  the  fick; 

the 
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Here  in  this  city  vifiting  the  fick. 
And  finding  him,  the  fearchers  of  the  town, 
Sufpefting  that  we  both  were  in  a  houfe 
Where  the  infeftious  peftilence  did  reign, 
Seal'd  up  the  doors,  and  would  not  let  us  forth; 
So  that  my  fpeed  to  Mantua  there  was  ftay'd. 

Lanv.  Who  bare  my  letter  then  to  Romeo  ? 

John,  I  could  not  fend  it, — here  it  is  again,— 
Nor  get  a  melTenger  to  bring  it  thee. 
So  fearful  were  they  of  infedion. 

La-w.  Unhappy  fortune  !  by  my  brotherhood. 
The  letter  was  not  nice^,  but  full  of  charge. 
Of  dear  import;  and  the  neglefting  it 
May  do  much  danger  :  Friar  John,  go  hence  ; 
Get  me  an  iron  crow,  and  bring  it  Itraight 
Unto  my  cell. 

John.  Brother,  I'll  go  and  bring  it  thee.  [Exitm 

Lanv.  Now  muft  I  to  the  monument  alone ; 
Within  this  three  hours  will  fair  Juliet  wake  *  ; 
She  will  befhrew  me  much,  that  Romeo 
Hath  had  no  notice  of  thefe  accidents : 
But  I  will  write  again  to  Mantua, 

the  words  therefore,  to  ajfaciate  mty  muft  be  confidered  as  parentheticaf* 
and  Here  in  this  cityt  &c.  mufl  refer  to  the  bare-foot  brother. 

I  formerly  conjedtured  that  the  paflage  ought  to  be  regulated  thus: 
Going  to  find  a  bare-foot  brother  out, 
One  of  our  order,  to  aflociate  me, 
And  finding  him,  the  fearchers  of  the  town 
Here  in  this  city  minting  the  fick,  &c. 
But  the  text  is  certainly  right.    The  fearchers  would  have  had  no 
ground  of  fufpiclon,  if  neither  of  the  friars  had  been  in  an  infeded 
houfe.  Malonx. 

7  — ivai  not  nice,—]  i.  e.  was  not  written  on  a  trivial  or  idle  fubjeft*- 
A^f?  fignifies  /oo/;y&  in  many  parts  of  Gowcr,  and  Chaucer.  The 
learned  editor  of  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales,  l''7^j  obferves,  that 
H.  Stephens  informs  us,  that  nice  was  the  old  French  word  for  niaisp 
one  of  the  fynonymes  of  Jot.    Apol.  Herod  1.  i.  c.  4  Steevens. 
See  Vol.  VI.  p.  552,  n.  9,  and  Vol  VII.  p.  386,  n.  9.  Malone. 
"  IVitbin  this  three  hours  ivill  fair  Juliet  ivake  i]  inftcad  of  this 
line,  and  the  concluding  part  of  the  fpeech,  the  quarto,  1597,  reads  only  » 
«*  Left  that  the  lady  fiiould  before  I  come 
**  Be  wak'd  from  ficep,  I  will  hye 

<*  To  free  her  from  that  lombc  of  mifcrie.'*  Stsevins. 

And 
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And  keep  her  at  my  cell  till  Romeo  come  ; 

Poor  living  corfe,  clos'd  in  a  dead  man*  tomb  I  [Exit, 

SCENE  IIL 

^  Church-yard ;  in  it,  a  monument  belonging  to  the  Gapu- 

lets. 

Enter  Paris,  and  his  Page,  bearing flo^wsrs  and  a  torch. 

Par,  Give  me  thy  torch,  boy:  Hence,  and  ftand 
aloof ; — 

Yet  put  it  out,  for  I  would  not  be  feen. 
Under  yon  yew-trees  lay  thee  all  along. 
Holding  thine  ear  clofe  to  the  hollow  ground ; 
So  fhall  no  foot  upon  the  church-yard  tread, 
(Being  loofe,  unfirm,  with  digging  up  of  graves,) 
But  thou  lhalt  hear  it :  whittle  then  to  me. 
As  fignal  that  thou  hear'ft  fomething  approach. 
Give  me  thofe  flowers.    Do  as  I  bid  thee,  go. 

Page,  I  am  almoft  afraid  to  ftand  alone 
Here  in  the  church-yard  ;  yet  I  will  adventure,  [retires. 

Par,  Sweet  flower,  with  flowers  I  Itrew  thy  bridal 
bed:  ^ 

Sweet  tomb,  that  in  thy  circuit  doft  contain 
The  perfect  model  of  eternity  ; . 
Fair  Juliet,  that  with  angels  dofl:  remain 
Accept  this  lateft  favour  at  my  hands  ; 
That  living  honoured  thee,  and,  being  dead. 
With  funeral  praifes  do  adorn  thy  tomb  ! 

[The  boy  njohijlks, 

9  Fair  Juliet,  that  ii/itb  angeh,  &c.]  Thefe  four  lines  from  the  old 
edition.  l-'oPE. 

The  folio  has  thefe  lines  ; 

"  Sweet  flow'r,  with  flow'rs  thy  bridal  bed  I  ftrew  j 
"  O  woe  1  thy  canopy  is  duft  and  ftones, 
Which  with  fweet  water  nightly  I  will  dew. 

Or,  wanting  that,  with  tears  diftill'd  by  moans. 
The  obfequies  that  I  for  thee  will  keep, 
<*  Nightly  {hall  be,  to  ftrew  thy  grave,  and  weep.''  Johnsok. 
Mr.  Pope  has  followed  no  copy  with  exa£tnefs ;  but  took  the  firit 
and  fourth  lines  from  the  elder  quarto,  omitting  the  two  intermediate 
verfes,  which  I  have  reftored.  Steevens. 

The  folio  follows  the  quarto  of  1599.  In  the  text  the  feven  lines 
are  printed  as  they  appear  in  ths  quarto,  1597.    Ma  lone. 

Vol.  IX.  M  The 
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The  boy  gives  warning,  fomething  doth  approach. 

What  curled  foot  wanders  this  way  to-night. 

To  crofs  my  obfequies,  and  true  love's  rites  ? 

What,  with  a  torch  ! — muffle  me,  night,  a  while,  [retires, 

Enttr  Ro  MEG,  and  Balthasar  ^ith  a  torch,  mattock, 

Jtotrii  Give  me  that  mattock,  and  the  wrenching  iron. 

Hold,  take  this  letter ;  early  in  the  morning 

See  thou  deliver  it  to  my  lord  and  father. 

Give  me  the  light :  Upon  thy  life  I  charge  thee, 

Whate'er  thou  hear'ft  or  feeft,  ftand  all  aloof. 

And  do  not  interrupt  me  in  my  courfe. 

Why  I  defcend  into  this  bed  of  death. 

Is,  partly,  to  behold  my  lady's  face  : 

But,  chiefly,  to  take  thence  from  her  dead  finger 

A  precious  ring  ;  a  ring,  that  I  muft  ufe 

In  dear  employment  * :  therefore  hence,  be  gone  :— 

But  if  thou,  jealous,  doft  return  to  pry 

In  what  I  further  ftiall  intend  to  do. 

By  heaven,  I  will  tear  thee  joint  by  joint. 

And  ftrew  this  hungry  church-yard  with  thy  limbs ; 

The  time  and  my  intents  are  favage-wild* ; 

More  fierce,  and  more  inexorable  far. 

Than  empty  tygers,  or  the  roaring  fea. 

Bal»  I  will  be  gone,  fir,  and  not  trouble  you, 
Rom.  So  lhalt  thou  fliew  me  frieadfliip. — Take  thoa 
that : 

Live,  and  be  profperous;  and  farewel,  good  fellow. 

Bal.  For  all  this  fame,  I'll  hide  me  hereabout ; 
His  looks  I  fear,  and  his  intents  I  doubt.  {retires^ 

Rom^  Thou  deteflable  ^  maw,  thou  womb  of  death, 

Gorg'd 

'  —dear  employment ;]  That  is,  acl'icn  of  importance.    Gems  were 
fuppofed  to  have  great  powers  and  virtues,  Johnson. 
See  Vol.  VIII.  p.  130,  n.  6.  Malone. 

1  m^fatage-ivUdy'l  Here  the  fpeech  concludes  in  the  old  copy. 

Steevsns. 

i  —dttejlable — ]  This  word,  which  Is  now  accented  on  the  fecond 
fyllable,  was  once  accented  onthefirftj  therefore  this  line  did  not 

originalij 
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Gorg'd  with  the  deareft  morfel  of  the  earth. 
Thus  1  enforce  thy  rotten  jaws  to  open, 

[breaking  up  the  mo?iument. 
And,  in  defpight,  I'll  cram  thee  with  more  food! 

Par,  This  is  that  banifh'd  haughty  Montague, 
That  murder'd  my  love's  coufin      with  which  grief. 
It  is  fuppofed,  the  fair  creature  dy'd, — 
And  here  is  come  to  do  fome  villainous  ftiame 
To  the  dead  bodies :  I  will  apprehend  him. —  [ad'vanc  'x. 
Stop  thy  unhallow'd  toil,  vile  Montague  ; 
Can  vengeance  be  purfu'd  further  than  death  ? 
Condemned  villain,  I  do  apprehend  thee  : 
Obey,  and  go  with  me  ;  for  thou  muft  die. 

Rom.  I  muft,  indeed;  and  therefore  came  I  hither. — 
Good  gentle  youth,  tempt  not  a  defperate  man. 
Fly  hence  and  leave  me  ; — think  upon  thefe  gone  ; 
Let  them  affright  thee. — I  befeech  thee,  youth. 
Heap  not  another  fm   upon  my  head. 
By  urging  me  to  fury  : — O,  be  gone  ! 
By  heaven,  I  love  thee  better  than  myfelf ; 
For  I  come  hither  arm'd  againft  myfelf : 
Stay  not,  be  gone  ; — live,  and  hereafter  fay— 
A  madman's  mercy  bade  thee  run  away. 

Par,  I  do  defy  iliy  conjurations  ^, 

And 

originally  feem  to  be  inharmonious.  So,  In  the  Tragedit  of  Crcefujj 
1604 : 

Court  with  vain  words  and  detejiable  lyes.'' 
Again,  in  Shakfpeare's  K,  John,  Ad  II J.  Sc.  iii  : 

**  And  I  will  kil's  X.\\y  detejiable  bones."  SteeveNS,' 
Again,  in  Daniel's  Civil  Warresy  1595  : 

*'  Such  de'tefidlle  vile  impiety."  Malone. 

4  Heap  not  another  fin — J  Thus  the  quarto  1597.  So,  in  the  poeja 
of  Romeus  and  yuliet : 

«  With  lighs  and  falted  tears  her  fliriving  doth  begin, 
«  For  fhe  of  heaped  forrows  hath  to  fpeak,  and  not  of  Jin,'^ 
The  quarto  1599  and  folio  have— -far  not.    Malone  . 

5  I  do  defy  thy  conjuTHtions,]  So  the  quarto  1597.  In  Head  of  this, 
in  that  of  1599,  we  find — commiration.  In  the  next  quarto  of  1609 
this  was  altered  to  commiferation,  and  the  folio  being  probably  printed 
from  thence,  the  fame  \Yord  is  exhibited  there.    The  obvious  interpre- 

M  z  tatioA 
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And  do  attach  thee  as  a  felon  here. 

Rom.  Wilt  thou  provoke  me?  then  have  at  thee,  boy. 

[They  fight. 

Page.  O  lord  I  they  fight :  I  will  go  call  the  watch. 

[Exit  Page. 

Par.  O,  I  am  flain  !  If  thou  be  merciful. 

Open  the  tomb,  lay  me  with  Juliet. 

Rom.  In  faith,  I  will : — Let  me  perufe  this  face 
Mercutio's  kinfman,  noble  county  Paris : — 
What  faid  my  man,  when  my  betoffed  foul 
Did  not  attend  him  as  we  rode  ?  I  think. 
He  told  me,  Paris  fhould  have  marry'd  Juliet : 
Said  he  not  fo  ?  or  did  I  dream  it  fo  ? 
Or  am  1  mad,  hearing  him  talk  of  Juliet, 
To  think  it  was  fo  ? — O,  give  me  thy  hand. 
One  writ  with  me  in  four  misfortune's  book  I 
I'll  bury  thee  ia  a  triumphant  grave, — 
A  grave  ?  O,  no ;  a  lantern,  flaughter'd  youth. 
For  here  lies  Juliet,  and  her  beauty  makes 
This  vault  a  feafting  prefence  ^  full  of  light. 

Death, 

tation  of  thefc  words,  «<  /  refufe  to  doas  thou  covjurejl  me  to  do^  i.  e»  /« 
depart y'*  is  in  my  apprehenfion  the  true  one.  Malone. 

Paris  conceived  Romeo  to  have  burft  open  the  monument  for  no 
©ther  purpofe  than  to  do  fome  -villainous  /hame  on  the  dead  bodies,  fuch 
as  witches  are  reported  to  have  pradlifed  ;  and  therefore  tells  him  he- 
defies  him,  and  the  magic  arts  which  he  fufpedls  he  is  preparing  to 
ufe.  So,  in  Painter's  tranflation  of  the  novel,  torn.  ii.  p.  244.  "  —  the 
watch  of  the  city  by  chance  pafTed  by,  and  feeing  light  within  the 
grave,  fufpefted  ftraight  that  they  were  necromancers  which  had  open- 
ed the  tombs  to  abuje  tke  dead  bodies  for  aide  of  their  arte." 

To  defyi  anciently  meant  to  refufe  or  der.y.  So,  in  the  Death  of  Robert 
JEatlof  Huntingdon^  i6oi  : 

**  Or,  as  I  faid,  for  ever  I  defy  your  company." 
Again,  in  the  Miferies  of  ^ueen  Margaret,  by  Drayton  : 

"  My  liege,  qnoth  he,  all  mercy  now  defy*^ 
Again,  in  Spenfer's  Yaery  ^ueen,  b.  ii.  c.  8  : 

Foole,  (faid  the  Pagan)  I  thy  g'iftdefye.'"  % 
Paris  may,  however,  mean — 1  refufe  to  do  as  thou  conjureji  me  to  do» 
i,  e,  to  depart.  Steevens. 
^  ^  '-'prefence^]  A  prefence  means  a  publick  room,  which  Is  at 
times  the  prefence- chamber  of  the  fovercign.    So,  in  the  Noble  Gentle- 
man,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Jacques  fays,  his  mafter  is  a  duke, 
**  His  chamber  hung  with  nobl«s,  like  a  prefence."  Mason. 

Again, 
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Death,  lie  thou  there,  by  a  dead  man  interr'd^. 

[laying  Paris  in  the  monuments 
How  oft  when  men  are  at  the  poipt  of  death. 
Have  they  been  merry  ?  which  their  keepers  call 
A  lightning  before  death  :  O,  how  may  I 
Call  this  a  lightning^      O,  my  love  !  my  wife  ! 
Death,  that  hath  fuck'd  the  honey  of  thy  breath. 
Hath  had  no  power  yet  upon  thy  beauty  ^ : 
Thou  art  not  conquered  ;  beauty's  enfign  yet 
Is  crirafon  in  thy  lips,  and  in  thy  cheeks. 
And  death's  pale  flag  is  not  advanced  there".— 

Tybalt, 

Again,  mWeJiiuard  for  Smelts,  1620:  "—the  king  fent  for  the 
wounded  man  into  the  prejence"  Malonz. 

This  thought,  extravagant  as  it  is,  is  borrowed  by  Middleton  in  his 
comedy  of  Blunt  Mafler  Conjiable,  i6oz  : 

**  The  darkeft  dungeon  which  fpite  can  devife 
To  throw  this  carcafe  in,  her  glorious  eyes 
Can  make  as  lightfome  as  thefaireft  chamber 
In  Paris  Louvre."  Steevens. 

7  ^by  a  dead  man  interr'd,"]  Romeo  being  now  determined  to  put 
an  end  to  his  life,  confiders  himfelf  as  already  dead*   Ma  lone* 

8  —0,  how  may  I 

Call  this  a  lightning  f— ]  I  think  we  fliould  read, 
—0,  now  may  I 

Call  this  a  lightning.-'   John  son. 
The  reading  of  the  text  is  that  of  the  quarto,  1599.   The  firft  copy 
reads:  But  how,  &c.  which  fhews  that  Dr.  Johnfon's  emendation 
jcannot  be  right.  Malone, 

This  idea  occurs  frequently  in  the  old  dramatic  pieces.    So,  in  the 
fecond  part  of  The  Downfall  of  Robert  Earl  of  HuntingdoUf  1601  s 
«  I  thought  it  was  a  lightning  before  death, 
<*  Too  fudden  to  be  certain." 
Again,  in  Chapman's  tranflation  of  the  J5th  Iliad; 
<«      fince  after  this  he  had  not  long  to  live. 
This  lightning  fleiv  before  bis  death.''* 
Again,  in  his  tranflation  of  the  i8th  Odyfley  : 
<'         extend  their  cheer 

«  To  th'  utraoft  lightning  that  ftill  ufljers  death**''  Stesvens. 

9  Death,  that  hath  fuck'd  the  honey  of  thy  breath. 

Hath  had  no  power  yet  upon  thy  beauty  i\  So,  in  Daniel's  Com^ 
plaint  of  Rofamond,  1 594  : 

*<  Decayed  rofes  of  difcolour'd  cheeks 

Do  yet  retain  fome  notes  of  former  grace, 
And  ugly  death  fits  faire  within  her  face  MaLOHEo 
'  m^heauty^s  enfign  jftr 

h  crimfon  in  tby  li^Sf  and  in  thy  cbeekSf 

M  3  *(Jnd 
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Tybalt,  ly  •  ft  thou  there  in  thy  bloody  fheet  *  ? 

O,  what  more  favour  can  I  do  to  thee. 

Than  with  that  hand  that  cut  thy  youth  in  twain. 

To  funder  his  that  was  thine  enemy  ? 

Forgive  me,  coufm  ! — Ah,  dear  Juliet, 

"Why  art  thou  yet  fo  fair  ?  Shall  I  believe 

That  unfubftantial  death  is  amorous  ^ ; 

And 

And  death's  pale  Jlag,  So,  in  Daniel's  Complaint  of  Rojam 

mondy  1594' 

"  And  nought- refpefling  death  (the  laft  of  paines) 
«<  Plac'd  h\z  pale  colours  {xh^  enjign  of  his  might) 
Upon  his  new.  got  fpoil  &c. 
In  the  firft  edition  of  Romeo  and  "Juliet j  Shakfpeare  is  lefs  florid  in  his 
account  of  the  lady's  beauty  j  and  only  fays: 
f<         ah,  dear  Juliet, 

<*  How  well  thy  beauty  doth  become  the  grave  !" 
The  fpeech,  as  it  now  ftands,  is  firft  found  in  the  quarto,  1599.  Steev. 

And  death's  pale  flag  is  not  advanced  there.  J  An  ingenious  friend 
fomc  time  ago  pointed  out  to  me  a  paflage  of  Marini,  which  bears  a 
▼cry  ftrong  refembiance  to  this : 

Morte  la'nfegna  fua  pallida  e  blanca 
Vincitrice  fpiego  fuU  volto  mio. 

Rime  lugubri,  p.  149,  ed.  Vcnet.  1605.  Tyrwhitt. 
a  Tyhah,  ly^Ji  thcu  there  in  thy  hhody  p^eet?  £ff.]  So,  in  Painter's 
♦ranflation,  torn.  ii.  p.  242  :  **— .what  greater  or  more  cruel  fatisfaftion 
canft  thou  defyre  to  have,  or  henceforth  hope  for,  than  to  fee  hym 
which  murdered  thee,  to  be  empoyfoned  wyth  hys  owne  handes,  a^d 
buryed  by  thy  fyde  ?"  Stjevens, 
3  Ah,  dear  Julietf 

IVby  art  thou  yet  fo  fair  ?  fyall  I  believe 

That  unfubjiantial  death  is  amorous  j  &c.]Soy  In  Daniel's  Complaint 
tf  Rofamond,  1594 : 

*<  Ah,  now,  methlnks,  I  fee  death  dallying Jetks 
**  To  entertain  itjelfe  in  love's  fiveete  place.  "' 
Inftead  of  the  very  long  notes  which  have  been  written  on  this  con- 
troverted paflage,  I  fhall  lay  before  the  reader  the  lines  as  they  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  original  quarto  ©f  1597,  and  that  of  1599,  with  whicl> 
the  folio  correfponds. 

Jn  the  quarto  1597,  the  pafTage  appears  thus : 
Ah  dear  Juliet, 
How  well  thy  beauty  doth  become  this  grave ! 
O,  I  believe  that  unfubftantial  death 
Is  amorous,  and  doth  court  my  love. 
Therefore  will  I,  O  here,  Q  ever  here. 
Set  up  my  evfrlafting  reft 
"With  worms  that  arc  thy  cbamber»maids* 

Coaae, 
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And  that  the  lean  abhorred  monfter  keeps 
Thee  here  in  dark  to  be  his  paramour  ? 

For 

Come,  defperate  pilot,  now  at  once  run  on 
The  dafliing  rocks  thy  fea-fick  weary  barge : 
Here's  to  my  love.— O,  true  apothecary, 

Thy  drugs  are  fwift :  thus  with  a  kifs  I  die.  [f^^^^ 
In  the  quarto  1599,  and  the  folio,  (except  that  the  folio  has  arms 
inftead  of  arm,)  the  lines  ftand  thus ; 
Ah  dear  Juliet, 
Why  art  thou  yet  fo  fair  ?  J  w/7/  heUeve 
Shall  I  beUe've  that  unfubftantial  death  is  amorous. 
And  that  the  lean  abhorred  monfter  keeps 
Thee  here  in  dark  to  be  his  paramour  j 
For  fear  of  that  I  ftill  will  ftay  with  thee. 
And  never  from  this  palace  [falat  4**]  of  dim  night 
I^Depart  again.  Come,  lie  thou  in  my  arm  ; 
fleres  to  thy  health  •where  e'er  thou  tumble^  in, 
O  true  apothecary ! 

Thy  drugs  are  quick:  thus  with  a  kifs  I  die.] 

Depart  again  j  here,  here,  will  I  remain 

With  worms  that  are  thy  chamber-maids :  O,  here 

Will  I  fet  up  my  everlafting  reft. 

And  fliake  the  yoke  of  inaufpicious  ftars,  &c. 

Come,  bitter  conduft,  come,  unfavoury  guide  ! 

Thou  defperate  pilot,  now  at  once  run  on 

The  dafhing  rocks  thy  fea-fick  weary  bark  ! 

Here's  to  my  love.    O,  true  apothecary, 

Thy  drugs  are  quick  :  thus  with  a  kifs  1  die. 
There  cannot,  1  think,  be  the  fn^alieft  doubt  that  the  words  included 
w/thin  crotchets,  vyhich  are  not  found  in  the  undated  quarto,  were 
repeated  by  the  careleflhefs  or  ignorance  of  the  tranfcriber  or  com- 
pofitor.  In  like  manner,  in  a  former  fcene  we  have  two  lines  evidently 
of  the  fame  import,  one  of  which  only  the  poet  could  have  intended 
to  retain.    Seep.  135,  n,j6. 

In  a  preceding  part  of  this  paflage  Shakfpeare  was  probably  in  doubt 
whether  he  fliould  write  :— 

— /  luill  believe 

That  unfubftantial  death  is  amorous  : 
Or, 

—Shall  I  believe 

That  unfubftantial  death  is  amoroijs ; 
and  having  probably  erafed  the  words  /  ivlll  beUe've  imperfe£lly,  the 
wife  compofitor  printed  the  rcjeded  words  as  well  as  thole  intended  to 
be  retained. 

With  refpeft  to  the  line. 

Here's  to  thy  health,  where'er  thou  tumbleft  in, 
it  isunneceflaryto  inquire  what  was  intended  by  it,  the  paflajc  in  which 
M  4  this 
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For  fear  of  that,  I  will  ftill  flay  with  thee  ; 

And  never  from  this  palace  of  dim  night 

Depart  again  ;  here,  here  will  I  remain 

With  worms  that  are  thy  chamber-maids ;  O,  her^ 

Will  I  fet  up  my  everlafting  reft*  ; 

Andfliake  the  yoke  of  inaufpicious  ftars 

From  this  world-wearied  flelh.— Eyes,  look  your  laft  ! 

Arms,  take  your  laft  embrace !  and  lips,  O  you 

The  doors  of  breath,  feal  with  a  righteous  kifs 

A  datelefs bargain  to  engrofling  deaths 

Come,  bitter  condud**,  come,  unfavoury  guide  ! 

Thou 

this  line  is  foijnd,  being  afterwards  exhibited  in  another  form  j  and 
being  much  more  accurately  exprefTed  in  its  fecond  than  its  firft  exhibi- 
tion, we  have  a  right  to  prefume  that  the  poet  intended  it  to  appear  in 
its  fecond  form,  that  is,  as  it  now  appears  in  the  text.  Malone. 

4  — wy  e'virlaji'ingrcfi  \'\  See  a  note  on  fcene  5th  of  the  preceding 
Adl.    So,  in  the  Sfamfh  GipfUf  by  M'ddleton  and  Rowley,  1653  : 

<*  ■         X   could  I  jet  up  my  reft 

«<  That  he  were  loft  or  taken  prifoner, 

<*  I  could  hold  truce  with  forrow." 
To  fet  up  one's  reft  IS  to  be  determined  to  any  certain  purpofe,  to  reft  in 
perfeft  confidence  and  refolution,  to  make  up  one's  mind.    Again,  in 
the  fame  play : 

Set  up  thy  reft  1  her  marrieft  thoo,  or  none."  Steevens, 

5   Eye^)  look  your  laft  ! 

j^rmSf  take  your  laft  embrace  !  and  I'tpSy  0  you 
^he  doors  of  breathy  feal  ivitb  a  righteous  k'ffs 

A  datelefs  bargain  to  engrojfing  death  !"]  So,  in  Daniel^S  Complain^ 
tf  Rofamondj  1594: 

**  Pitiful  mouth,  faid  he,  that  living  gaveft 

The  fweeteft  comfort  that  my  foul  could  wifh, 
**  O  be  it  lawful  now,  that  dead,  thou  haveft 
•*  The  forrowing  farewell  of  a  dying  kifs ! 
<*  And  you,  fair  eyes,  containers  of  my  bllfs. 
Motives  of  love,  born  to  be  matched  never, 
*'  Entomb'd  in  your  fweet  circles,  fleep  for  ever  !" 
I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt,  from  the   foregoing  lines  and  the 
other  paffages  already  quoted  from  this  poem,  that  our  authour  had  read 
it  recently  before  he  wrote  the  laft  a£l  of  the  prefent  tragedy.  Malone. 

'^to  engrcftlng  death  /]  Engrojfirg  feems  to  be  here  ufedin  its  clerical 
fenfe.  Malone. 

^  Come,  bitter  conduft,]  Marfton  alfo  in  his  fatircSj  1 599)  ufes  coti' 
duEi  for  conduEJor : 

5*      ^ou  my  tenduS  and  cay  genius**' 

Sojj 
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Thou  defperate  pilot,  now  at  once  run  on 
The  dafhing  rocks  thy  fea-fick  weary  bark  ! 
Here's  to  my  love  ! — [drinks.']  O,  true  apothecary! 
Thy  drugs  are  quick. — Thus  with  a  kifs  I  die.  [^dies» 

Enter,  at  the  other  end  of  the  church-yard.  Friar  Law- 
rence, <-djith  a  lantern,  crouu,  and  fpade, 

^  Fri,  Saint  Francis  be  my  fpeed !  how  oft  to-night 
Have  my  old  feet  Humbled  at  graves  ^  ? — Who's  there  ? 

BaL  Here's  one^  a  friend,  and  one  that  knows  yon 
well.  ' 

Fri,  Blifs  be  upon  you !  Tell  me,  good  my  friend,  ; 
What  torch  is  yond',  that  vainly  lends  his  light 
To  grubs  and  eyelefs  fcuUs  ?  as  I  difcern, 
Itburnethin  the  Capels'  monument. 

^aL  It  doth  fo,  holy  fir ;  and  there's  my  raader. 
One  that  you  love. 

Fri,  Who  is  it  ? 

BaL  Romeo. 

Fri.  How  long  hath  he  been  there  ? 

BaL  Full  half  an  hour 

Fri»  Go  with  me  to  the  vault, 

BaL  I  dare  not,  fir: 
My  mafter  knows  not,  but  1  am  gone  hence  ; 
And  fearfully  did  menace  me  with  death. 
If  I  did  ftay  to  look  on  his  intents, 

Fri.  Stay  then,  I'll  go  alone  : — Fear  comes  upon  me  ; 
O,  much  I  fear  fome  ill  unlucky  thing. 

BaL  As  I  did  fleep  under  this  yew-tree  here> 

So,  In  a  former  fcene  m  this  play: 

"  And  fire-ey'd  fury  be  my  conduEi  now.** 
See  alfo  Vol.  I.  p.  98,  n.  7.  Malone. 
7  ~^ho7V  oft  to-night 

Havt  my  old  feet  ftumbled  at  graves This  accident  Was  reckoned 
cminous.    So,  in  K.  Henry  VI. 

<*  For  many  men  that  fiumhle  at  the  threfliold, 
Are  well  foretold,  that  danger  lurks  within." 
Agaln^  in  K.  Richard  III.  Haftings,  going  to  execution,  fays?  \ 
Three  times  to-day  my  footcloth  horfe  did Jiumkle**^ 

StE£VENS. 


I  dream: 
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I  dreamt  my  mafter  and  another  fought  ^, 
And  that  my  mafter  flew  him. 

Fri,  Romeo  ? —  \advanceu 
Alack,  alack,  what  blood  is  this,  which  Hains 
The  llony  entrance  of  this  fepulcher  ? — 
What  mean  thefe  mafterlefs  and  gory  fwords 
To  lie  dilcolour'a  by  this  place  of  peace  ? 

\enters  the  monuments 
Romeo!  O,  pale !  —  Who  elfe  ?  what,  Paris  too  ? 
And  fteep'd  in  blood  ?  — Ah,  what  an  unkind  hour 
Is  guilty  of  this  lamentable  chance!  — 
The  lady  ftirs  5.  [Juliet  njoakes,  and ftirs, 

"Jul.  O,  comfortable  friar!  where  is  my  lord  ? 
I  do  remember  well  where  I  fhould  be. 
And  there  1  am     Where  is  my  Romeo  ?  \_Noi/e  nuithin^ 

Fri,  1  hear  fome  noife. — Lady,  come  from  that  neft 
Of  death,  contagion,  and  unnatural  fleep '  j 
A  greater  Power  than  we  can  contradid 

»  I  dreamt  my  mafter  and  another  fought,']  This  is  one  of  the  touches 
of  nature  that  would  have  efcaped  the  hand  of  any  painter  lefs  atten- 
tive to  it  than  Shakfpeare.  What  happens  to  a  perfon  while  he  it 
under  the  manifeft  influence  of  fear,  will  feem  to  him,  when  he  is 
recovered  from  it,  like  a  dream.  Homer,  Book  8th,  reprefents 
Rhefus  dying  fjft  afleep,  and  as  it  were  beholding  his  ejiemy  in  a 
dream  plunging  a  fword  into  his  bofom.  Euftathius  and  Dacier  both 
applaud  this  image  as  very  natural  j  for  a  man  in  fuch  a  condition, 
fays  Pope,  awakes  no  further  than  to  fee  confufedly  what  environs 
him,  and  to  think  it  not  a  reality,  but  a  vifion.    St e evens. 

9  The  lady  ftirs.]  In  the  alteration  of  this  play  now  exhibited  on 
the  ftage,  Mr.  Garrick  apj>ears  to  have  been  indebted  to  Otway,  who, 
perhaps  without  any  knowledge  of  the  ftory  as  told  by  Da  Porto  an4 
JBandello,  does  not  permit  his  hero  to  die  before  his  wife  awakc«  : 

Mar.Jun.  She  breathes,  and  ftirs. 

Lav.  {in  tie  tomb.]  Where  am  I  ?  blefs  me  !  Heaven  ! 
"lis  'very  cold,  and  yet  here's  fomething  warm. 

Jtdar,  jun.  She  lives,  and  ive  ftjall  bo'h  be  made  immortal. 
Speak,  my  Lavinia,  fpeak  fome  heavenly  news. 
And  tell  me  how  the  gods  defign  to  treat  us. 

Lav,  O,  I  have  llept  a  long  ten  thoufand  years— 

What  have  they  done  with  me  ?  I'll  tiot  be  us'd  thus  : 
ril not  ived  Sylla  j  Marius  is  my  hujband/^    Ma  L  ONE. 

'  —~and  unnatural  fl'ep\]  Shnkfpeare  alludes  to  the  Heep  of  Juliet, 
whkh  was  unnatural,  being  brought  on  by  drugs.  Stievsns. 

Hath 
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H^th  thwarted  our  intents ;  come,  come  away: 
Thy  hulband  in  thy  bofom  there  lies  dead*  5 
And  Paris  too  ;  come,  I'll  difpofe  of  thee 
Among  a  fiilerhood  of  holy  nuns ; 
Stay  not  to  quelHon,  for  the  watch  is  coming  '  ; 
Come,  go,  good  Juliet, — [Noi/e  agazrif]  I  dare  no  longer 
ftay.  [Exit, 

Jul,  Go,  get  thee  henqe,  for  I  will  not  away.— 
What's  here  ?  a  cup,  clos'd  in  my  true  love's  hand  ? 
Poifon,  I  fee,  hath  been  his  timelefs  end:— 
O  churl !  drink  all ;  and  leave  no  friendly  drop  % 
To  help  me  after  ?—  I  will  kifs  thy  lips ; 
Haply,  fome  poifon  yet  doth  hang  on  them^ 
To  make  me  die  with  a  reftorative.  {kijlfes  him» 

Thy  lips  are  warm! 

1.  Watch,  \yjithin.'\  Lead,  boy: — Which  way? 


^  Thybujbandln  thy  bofom  there  lies  dead  j"]  Shakfpeare  has  been  ar- 
raigned for  departing  from  the  Italian  noveJ,  in  making  Romeo  die 
before  Juliet  awakes  from  her  trance  j  and  thus  lofing  a  happy  oppor* 
tunity  of  introducing  an  affeding  fcene  between  thefe  unfortunate  lo- 
vers. But  he  undoubtedly  had  never  read  the  Italian  novel,  or  any 
literal  tranflation  of  it,  and  was  anifled  by  the  poem  of  Romeus  and 
Juliet,  the  authour  of  which  departed  from  the  Italian  ftory,  making 
the  poifon  take  effedl  on  Romeo  before  Juliet  awakes.  See  a  tranf- 
lation of  the  original  pathetick  narrative  in  Vol.  X.  in  a  note  on  the 
poem  near  the  end.  Malone. 

3  Stay  not  to  quejiion,  for  the  watch  is  coming)'^  It  has  been  objefted 
that  there  is  no  fuch  eftablifhment  in  any  of  the  cities  of  Italy.  Shak- 
fpeare feldom  fcrupled  to  give  the  manners  and  ufages  of  his  own  coun- 
try to  others.  In  this  particular  inftance  the  old  poem  was  his 
guide : 

The  weary  watch  difchargM  did  hie  them  home  to  fleep.'* 

Again : 

"  The  ivatcbmen  of  the  town  the  whilft  are  pafled  by, 
<*  And  through  the  gates  the  candlelight  within  the  tomb  thcj 
fpy."  Malone. 

4  Q  churl  !  drink  all  j  and  leave  no  friendly  drop,J  The  text  is  here 
made  out  from  the  quarto  of  1597  and  that  of  1599.    The  firft  has— • 

Ah  churl  !  drink  all,  and  leave  no  drop  for  me  ! 
The  other : 

0  churl  !  drunk  all,  and  left  no  friendly  drop> 
To  help  me  after?  Malone* 
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JuL  Yea,  noife  \ — then  I'll  be  brief. —O  happy  dag- 
ger! \_fnatching  Romeo's  dagger  ^, 
This  is  thy  (heath  ;  [fiahs  her/elf,']  there  ruft,  and  let 
me  die^.  [falls  on  Romeo's  body,  anddies^ 
Enter  Watch,  nxjith  the  Page  of  Paris. 
Page,  This  is  the  place  ;  there,  where  the  torch  doth 
burn. 

I.  Watch,  The  ground  is  bloody ;   Search  about  the 
church-yard : 

Go,  fome  of  you,  who  e'er  you  find,  attach.  [Exeunt  fome. 

Pitiful  fight  !  here  lies  the  county  flain  ; — 

And  Juliet  bleeding;  warm,  and  newly  dead. 

Who  here  hath  lain  thefe  two  days  buried.— ^ 

Go,  tell  the  prince,— run  to  the  Capulets, — 

Raife  up  the  Montagues,— fome  others  fearch^;— 

[Exeunt  other  'watchmen, 

5  Snatching  Romeo's  daggerj]  So,  in  Painter's  tranflation  of  Pierre 
Boijieau^  torn.  ii.  p.  244. — Drawing  out  the  dagger  which  Romeo 
ware  by  his  fide,  flie  pricked  herfelf  with  many  blows  againft  the 
heart."  Steevens. 

It  is  clear  that  in  this  and  moft  other  places  Shakfpeare  followed  the 
poem,  and  not  Painter,  for  Painter  defcribes  Romeo's  dagger  as  hang- 
ing at  bis  fide  \  whereas  the  poem  is  filent  as  to  the  place  where  it  huog^ 
and  our  authour,  governed  by  the  faftiion  of  his  own  lime,  fuppofes 
it  to  have  hung  at  Romeo's  hack : 

<'  And  then  pad  deadly  fear,  (for  life  nc  had  (he  care,) 

«*  Withhafty  hand  ihe  did  draw  out  the  dagger  that  he  ware." 

Malonz, 

f>  ^tbere  ruft,  and  let  me  die. '\  is  the  reading  of  the  (juarto,  1599. 
That  of  1597  gives  the  paflage  thus  : 

<*  I,  noife?  then  muft  I  be  refolute. 

**  Oh,  happy  dagger  !  thou  lhalt  end  my  fear  j 

"  Rejl  in  my  bofom  :  thus  I  come  to  thee." 
The  alteration  was  probably  made  by  the  poet,  when  he  introduced  the 
words, 

This  is  thyy^e^a/A."  Steevens. 
1  Raife  up  the  Montagues, — fome  others  /tfjrtfc  j— ]    Here  fecms  to 
le  a  rhyme  intended,  which  may  be  eafily  teftored  j 

"  Raife  up  the  Montagues.    Some  others,  go. 

We  fee  the  ground  whereon  thefe  woes  do  lie, 
*«  But  the  true  ground  of  all  this  piteous  woe 
"  We  cannot  without  circumftance  defcry."  Johnson. 
It  was  often  thought  fufficient,  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare,  for  the  fe- 
cor.U.aod  fourth  lines  in  a  Aanza,  to  rhime  with  each  other.   Ste  et. 

We 
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We  fee  the  ground  whereon  thefe  woes  do  lie  ; 
But  the  true  ground  of  all  thefe  piteous  woes. 
We  cannot  without  circumftance  defcry. 

Enter  fame  of  the  Watch,  njuith  Balthafar. 

2.  Watch,  Here's  Romeo's  man,  we  found  him  in  the 
church-yard. 

I,  Watch,  Hold  him  in  fafety,  till  the  prince  come  hi- 
ther. 

Enter  another  Watchman,  msith  Friar  Lawrence. 
Watch,  Here  is  a  friar,  that  trembles,  fighs,  and 
weeps : 

We  took  this  mattock  and  this  fpade  from  him. 
As  he  was  coming  from  this  church-yard  fide. 
I.  Watch,  A  great  fufpicion ;  Stay  the  friar  too. 

Enter  the  Prince,  and  Attendants, 

Prince,  What  mifadventure  is  fo  early  up. 
That  calls  our  perfon  from  our  morning's  reft  ? 

Enter  Capulet,  Lady  Capulet,  andOthers» 

Cap,  What  fhould  it  be,  that  they  fo  fhriek  abroad*  ? 

La.  Cap,  The  people  in  the  ftreet  cry — Romeo, 
Some — Juliet,  and  fome — Paris  ;  and  all  run. 
With  open  out-cry,  toward  our  monument. 

Prince,  What  fear  is  this,  which  ftartles  in  our  ears^? 

I .  Watch,  Sovereign,  here  lies  the  county  Paris  flain  ; 
And  Romeo  dead  ;  and  Juliet,  dead  before. 
Warm  and  new  kill'd. 

Prince,  Search,  feek,  and  know  how  this  foul  murder 
comes. 

1 .  Watch,  Here  is  a  friar,  and  flaughter'd  Romeo's  man ; 
With  inftruments  upon  them,  fit  to  open 
Thefe  dead  men's  tombs. 

Cap,  O,  heavens  1  — O,  wife  I  look  how  our  daughter 
bleeds! 

This  dagger  hath  mifta'en, — for,  lo  !  his  houfe 

8  ^tbat  they  fo  priek  abroad  Thus  the  folio  and  the  undated 
quarto.  The  quarto  of  1599  has— that  is  fo  fliriek  abroad.  Ma  lone. 

9  What  fear  is  this,  which  fiartles  in  our  ears  ?]  The  old  copies  read 
mmAnyour  ears.    The  emendation  was  made  by  Dr.  Johnfon. 

Malone. 

5  f 
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Is  empty  on  the  back  of  Montague, — 

And  is  mif-fheathed  in  my  daughter's  bofom'. 

La,  Cap,  O  me  !  this  fight  of  death  is  as  a  bell. 
That  warns  my  old  age  to  a  fepulcher. 

Enter  Montague,  and  Others, 

Prince.  Come,  Montague  ;  for  thou  art  early  up 
.To  fee  thy  fon  and  heir  more  early  down. 

Mon.  Alas,  my  liege,  my  wife  is  dead  to-night  ^ ; 
Grief  of  my  fon*s  exile  hath  ftopp'd  her  breath; 
What  further  woe  confpires  againft  mine  age  ? 

Prince.  Look,  and  thou  lhalt  fee. 

Mon»  O  thou  untaught !  what  manners  is  in  this 

To 


*  ^Tbh  dtiggir  bath  m'lfta'eny  for  lo  !  bis  boufe 
Js  empty  on  the  back  of  Montague^ 

And  is  mijheatbed  in  my  daughter's  bofom.l  The  words,  '*  forylo! 
his  boufe  is  empty  on  the  back  of  Montaguei^'  are  to  be  confidered  as 
parenthetical.    In  p.  163,  1.  7,  we  have  a  fimilar  conftruftion. 

The  reading  of  the  text  is  that  of  the  undated  quarto,  that  of  i609» 
and  the  folio.    The  quarto  of  1599  reads— And  it  miflieathed.  In 
the  original  copy  of  1597  the  line  ftands  thus : 
^This  dagger  has  mifto&k. 
For  io  !  the  backe  is  empty  of  yong  Montague, 
And  it  is  (heathed  in  our  daughter's  breaft.  Malone. 
It  appears  that  the  dagger  was  anciently  worn  behind  the  back.  So, 
in  The  longer  thou  liveji  the  mere  f cool  thou  art,  1570  : 
««  Thou  muft  weare  thy  fworde  by  thy  fide, 
**  And  thy  dagger  handfumly  at  thy  backe.''* 
Again,  in  Humor  s  Ordinarie,  &c.  an  ancient  collection  of  fatires,  no  date : 
See  you  the  huge  bum  digger  at  bis  backe        Ste evens. 
«  ^f or  thou  art  early  up,  &c.]  This  fpecch  (as  appears  from  the 
following  portage  in  The  Second  Part  of  the  Dononfall  of  Robert  Earl 
•f  Huntingdon,  1601)  has  fomething  proverbial  in  it; 
**  In  you  i 'faith  the  proverb's  verified, 

**  7"<9«  <2rf  ^ar/y       and  yet  are  ne'er  the  near."  Steevens. 

3  AlaSi  my  liege,  my  ivife  is  dead  to^nigbt  jj  After  this  line  the 
quarto  1597  adds, 

*<  And  young  BenvoHo  isdeceafed  too." 
But  this  I  fuppofe  the  poet  rejeiled  on  his  revifion  of  the  play,  as  un- 
neceflary  flaughter.  Steevens. 

4  0  tbou  untaught  I  Sec.']  So,  in  TheTragedy  of  Darius,  1603  : 

Ah  me  !  malicious  fates  have  done  me  wrong  : 
«  Who  came  firft  to  the  world,  fliould  firft  depart. 
*<  It  not  becomes  the  old  t'o'er-live  the  young  j 
<«  Thia dealing  is  prepgft'rous  and  o'er-thwart."  Stk«vens. 

Agarn, 
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To  prefs  before  thy  father  to  a  grave  ? 

Prince,  Seal  up  the  mouth  of  outrage  for  a  while. 
Till  we  can  clear  thefe  ambiguities. 
And  know  their  fpring,  their  head,  their  true  defcent ; 
And  then  will  1  be  general  of  your  woes. 
And  lead  you  even  to  death:  Mean  time  forbear. 
And  let  mifchance  be  flave  to  patience. — 
Bring  forth  the  parties  of  fufpicion. 

Frt.  I  am  the  greateft,  able  to  do  leaft. 
Yet  moll  fufpefted,  as  the  time  and  place 
Doth  make  againft  me,  of  this  direful  murder ; 
And  here  I  Hand,  both  to  impeach  and  purge 
Myfelf  condemned  and  myfelf  excus'd. 

Prince,  Then  fay  at  once  what  thou  doft  know  In  this. 

Fri^,  I  will  be  brief,  for  my  fhort  date  of  breath 
Is  not  fo  long  as  is  a  tedious  tale  ^. 
Romeo,  there  dead,  was  hulband  to  that  Juliet ; 
And  Ihe,  there  dead,  that  Romeo's  faithful  wife: 
I  married  them  ;  and  their  llolen  marriage-day 
Was  Tybalt's  dooms-day,  whofe  untimely  death 
Banilh'd  the  new-made  bridegroom  from  this  city; 
For  whom,  and  not  for  Tybalt,  Juliet  pin'd. 
You, — to  remove  that  fiege  of  grief  from  her, — 
Betroth'd,  and  would  have  married  her  perforce. 
To  county  Paris : — Then  comes  fhe  to  me  ; 
And,  with  wild  looks,  bid  me  devife  fome  means 
To  rid  her  from  this  fecond  marriage. 
Or,  in  my  cell  there  would  ihe  kill  herfelf. 

Again,  in  our  poet's  Ra^e  of  Lucrece: 

"If  children  pre-deceafe  progenitors, 

**  We  are  their  offspring,  and  they  none  of  ours.*'  MaLoni. 

S  Fr'tar."]  It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  the  poet  did  not  con- 
clude the  dialogue  with  the  a£lion,  and  avoid  a  narrative  of  event* 
which  the  audience  already  knew.  Johnson. 

Shakfpeare  was  led  into  this  uninterefting  narrative  by  following  too 
clofely  TbeTragicall  Hyfiory  of  Romeus  and  Juliets    Malon  s, 

^  — my  Jhort  date  of  breath 

Is  not  fo  long  as  is  a  tedious  tale.']  So,  In  the  91ft  Pfalm  :— -"u'hen 
thou  art  angry,  all  our  days  are  gone  j  we  bring  our  years  to  an  end, 
45  it  were  a  tale  that  is  iold."  Malone, 


Then 
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Then  gave  I  her,  fo  cutor'd  by  my  art, 

A  fleeping  potion  ;  which  fo  took  efFed 

As  I  intended,  for  it  wrought  on  her 

The  form  of  death :  mean  time  I  writ  to  RomeOj 

That  he  Ihould  hither  come  as  this  dire  night. 

To  help  to  take  her  from  her  borrowed  grave. 

Being  the  time  the  potion's  force  fhoald  ceafe. 

But  he  which  bore  my  letter,  friar  John, 

Was  ftaid  by  accident ;  and  yefternight 

Returned  my  letter  back  :  Then  all  alone. 

At  the  prefixed  hour  of  her  waking. 

Came  I  to  take  her  from  her  kindred's  vault ; 

Meaning  to  keep  her  clofely  at  my  cell. 

Till  I  conveniently  could  fend  to  Romeo  : 

But,  when  I  came,  (fome  minute  ere  the  time 

Of  her  awakening,)  here  untimely  lay 

The  noble  Paris,  and  true  Romeo,  dead. 

She  wakes ;  and  I  entreated  her  come  forth. 

And  bear  this  work  of  heaven  with  patience  : 

But  then  a  noife  did  fcare  me  from  the  tomb  ; 

And  {he,  too  defperate,  would  not  go  with  me. 

But  (as  it  feems)  did  violence  on  herfelf. 

All  this  I  know  ;  and  to  the  marriage 

Her  nurfe  is  privy  :  And,  if  aught  in  this 

Mifcarry'd  by  my  fault,  let  my  old  life 

Be  facrific'd,  fome  hour  before  his  time. 

Unto  the  rigour  of  fevereft  law. 

Prince,  We  Hill  have  known  thee  for  a  holy  man.— 
Where's  Romeo's  man  ?  what  can  he  fay  in  this  ? 

BaL  I  brought  my  mafter  news  of  Juliet's  death  ; 
And  then  in  poll  he  came  from  Mantua, 
To  this  fame  place,  to  this  fame  monument. 
This  letter  he  early  bid  me  give  his  father ; 
And  threaten'd  me  with  death,  going  in  the  vault. 
If  I  departed  not,  and  left  him  there. 

Prince.  Give  me  the  letter,  I  will  look  on  it.— 
Where  is  the  county's  page,  that  rais'd  the  watch?— 
Sirrah,  what  made  your  mafter  in  this  place  ? 

Page*  He  came  with  flowers  to  ftrew  his  lady's  grave 
And  bid  me  itand  aloof,  and  fo  I  did ; 
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Anon,  comes  one  with  light  to  ope  the  tomb ; 
And,  by  and  by,  my  malter  drew  on  him  ; 
And  then  I  ran  away  to  call  the  watch. 

Prince,  This  letter  doth  make  good  the  friar's  words. 
Their  courfe  of  love,  the  tidings  of  her  death : 
And  here  he  writes  -  that  he  did  buy  a  poifon 
Of  a  poor  Apothecary,  and  therewithal 
Came  to  this  vault  to  die,  and  lie  with  Juliet. — 
Where  be  thefe  enemies  ?  Capulet  1  Montague  1— 
See,  what  a  fcourge  is  laid  upon  your  hate. 
That  heaven  finds  means  to  kill  your  joys  with  love! 
And  I,  for  winking  at  your  difcords  too. 
Have  loft  a  brace  of  kinfmen  ^ : — all  are  punifh'd. 

Cap.  O,  brother  Montague,  give  me  thy  hand: 
This  is  my  daughter's  jointure,  for  no  more 
Can  I  demand. 

Mon,  But  I  can  give  thee  more  : 
For  I  will  raife  her  ftatue  in  pure  gold  ; 
That,  while  Verona  by  that  name  is  known. 
There  lhall  no  figure  at  fuch  rate  be  fet. 
As  that  of  true  and  faithful  Juliet. 

Cap,  As  rich  lhaii  Romeo  by  his  lady  lie  ; 
Poor  facrifices  of  our  enmity ! 

Prince,  A  glooming  peace  ^  this  morning  with  it  brings ; 
The  fun,  for  forrow,  will  not  Ihew  his  head  : 

7  Have  lofi  a  irace  of  kinfmen:']  Mercutio  and  Paris:  Mercutio  is 
exprefly  called  the  prince's  kinfman  in  A£t  Ill.fc.  iv.  and  that  Paris 
alfo  was  the  prince's  kinfman,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
paflages.  Capulet,  fpeaking  of  the  count  in  the  fourth  a6t,  defcribes 
him  as  **  a  gentleman  of  princely  parentage,'*  and;  after  he  is  kiiied, 
Romeo  fays, 

<'   Let  me  perufe  this  face  ; 

«  Mercutio'' 5  kinfman i  noble  county  Paris.'*  Malone. 

8  glooming  peace,  &c.j  The  modern  editions  read — gloomy  \  but 
glooming^  which  is  the  old  reading,  may  be  the  true  one.  So,  in  the 
Spanijh  Tragedy,  1605  : 

Through  dreadful  fhades  of  tvtx-ghoming  night." 
To  gloom  is  an  ancient  verb  ufed  by  Spenfer;  I  meet  with  it 
iikewife  in  the  play  of  Tom  Tyler  and  his  nu'tfe,  i66i  : 

"  If  either  he  gafpeth  or^-Zoowe/'i?."  Steevens. 
Gloomy  is  the  reading  of  the  old  copy  in  1597  J  for  which  glooming 
was  fubftituted  in  that  of  I599«  Malone. 

Vol.  IX.  N  Go 
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Go  hence,  to  have  more  talk  of  thefe  fad  things ; 

Some  ftiall  be  pardon'd,  and  fome  puniihed  ^  : 

For  never  was  a  ftory  of  more  woe. 

Than  this  of  Juliet  and  her  Romeo  [Exeunt. 

O  Some  pjall  be  pardon'' dy  and  fome  punijhed  This  feems  to  be  not 
a  refolution  in  the  prince,  but  a  refleftion  on  the  various  difpenfations 
of  providence  J  for  who  was  there  that  could  juftly  be  punifhed  by  any 
human  law?    Edwards's  MSS. 

This  line  has  reference  to  the  novel  from  which  the  fable  is  taken. 
Here  we  read  that  Juliet's  female  attendant  was  banifhed  for  conceal- 
ing the  marriage }  Romeo's  fervant  fet  at  liberty  becaufe  be  had  only 
adted  in  obedience  to  his  mailer's  orders ;  the  apothecary  taken,  tor- 
tured, condemned,  and  hanged  j  while  friar  Lawrence  was  permitted 
to  retire  to  a  hermitage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Verona,  where  he 
ended  his  life  in  penitence  and  peace.  Steevens, 

»  '-Juliet  and  her  Romeo.'\  Shakfpeare  has  Hot  efFefted  the  altera- 
tion of  this  play  by  introducing  any  new  incidents,  but  merely  by  add- 
ing to  the  length  of  the  fcenes. 

The  piece  appears  to  have  been  always  a  very  popular  one.  Marfton> 
in  his  fatires,  1598,  fays  : 

**  Lufcus,  what's  play'd  to>day  ?— faith,  now  I  know 
«  I  fet  thy  lips  abroach,  from  whence  doth  flow 
<«  Nought  but  pure  Juliet  and  Romeo."  Steevens, 
For  never  <wat  a  Jiory  of  more  ivoCf 

Than  this  of  Juliet  and  her  Romeo.']  Thefe  lines  fcem  to  have 
been  formed  on  the  concluding  couplet  of  the  poem  of  Romeus  and 
Juliet: 

'*  —among  the  monuments  that  in  Verona  been, 
"  There  is  no  monument  more  worthy  of  the  fight. 
Than  is  the  tomb  of  Juliet,  and  Romeus  her  knight." 

Maloke. 

This  play  is  one  of  themoft  pleafing  of  our  author's  performances. 
The  fcenes  are  bufy  and  various,  the  incidents  numerous  and  impor- 
tant, the  cataftrophe  irrefiftibly  affefting,  and  the  procefs  of  the  aftion 
carried  on  with  fuch  probability,  at  leail  with  fuch  congruity  to  popular 
opinions,  as  tragedy  requires. 

Here  is  one  of  the  few  attempts  of  Shakfpeare  to  exhibit  the  con- 
verfation  of  gentlemen,  to  reprefent  the  airy  fprightlinefs  of  juvenile 
elegance.  Mr.  Dryden  mentions  a  tradition,  which  might  eafily 
reach  his  time,  of  a  declaration  made  by  Shakfpeare,  that  he  'was 
cbliged  to  kill  Mercutio  in  the  third  aB,  lefi  he  fhould  have  been  killed  by 
tim.  Yet  he  thinks  him  no  fuch  formidable  perfon^  but  that  he  might 
have  lived  through  the  play^  and  died  in  his  bed,  without  danger  to  a 
poet.  Dryden  well  knew,  had  he  been  in  queft  of  truth,  that,  in  a 
pointed  fentence,  more  regard  is  commonly  had  to  the  words  than  the 
thought,  and  that  it  is  very  feldom  to  be  rigoroully  imderftood.  Mer- 
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cutlo's  wit,  gaiety,  and  courage,  will  always  procure  him  friends  that 
wifli  him  a  longer  life  j  but  his  death  is  not  precipitated,  he  has  Jived 
out  the  time  allotted  him  in  the  conftruftion  of  the  play  j  nor  do  I 
doubt  the  ability  of  Shakfpeare  to  have  continued  his  exiftence, 
though  fome  of  his  Tallies  are  perhaps  out  of  the  reach  of  Drydenj 
whofe  genius  was  not  very  fertile  of  merriment,  nor  dudtile  to  humour, 
but  acute,  argumentative,  comprehenfive,  and  fublime. 

The  nurfe  is  one  of  the  charailers  in  which  the  author  delighted: 
he  has,  with  great  fubtilty  of  diftindlion,  drawn  her  at  once  loqua- 
cious and  fecret,  obfequious  and  infolent,  trufty  and  diflioneft. 

His  comick  fcenes  are  happily  wrought,  but  his  pathetickftralns  are 
always  polluted  with  fome  unexpected  depravations.  Hisperfons,  how- 
ever diftrefled,  have  a  coneeit  left  tbm  In  tbc'tr  mifery,  a  mtJerabU 
g«nceit»  Johnson* 
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Perfons  Reprefented 


Courtiers, 


Claudius,  King  of  Denmark, 

Hamlet,      to  the  former,  and  nephew  to  the  prefent,  king, 
Polonius,  Lord  Chamberlain* 
Horatio,  friend  to  Hamlet, 
Laertes, y<7«  to  Polonius. 
Voltimand, 
Cornelius, 
Rofencrantz, 
Guildenttern,^ 
Ofrick,  a  courtier » 
Another  courtier, 
A  Prief, 
Marcellus,  "1 
Bernardo,  | 
Francifco,  a  foldier, 
Reynaldo,  fer^ant  to  Polonius, 
A  Captain,  An  Amhajfador, 
Ghoft  of  Hamlet's  father, 
Fortinbras,  Prince  of  Norway. 

Gertrude,  ^eenof  Denmark,  and  mother  of  Hamlet, 
Ophelia,  daughter  of  Polonius. 

Lords,  Ladies,  Officers,  Soldiers,  Players,  Gra've-diggerSy 
Sailors,  Mejfengers,  and  other  Attendants, 


SCENE,  Elfinore. 
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Elfinore.    ^  Flatform  before  the  Caftle. 
Francisco  on  his pofi.    Enter  to  him  Bernardo. 
Ber,  Who's  there  ? 

Fran,  Nay,  anfwer  me*:  ftand,  and  unfold  yourfelf. 

«  The  original  ftory  on  which  this  play  is  built,  may  be  found 
in  Saxo  Grammaticus  the  Dani/h  hiftorian.  From  thence  BeiJe- 
foreft  adopted  it  in  his  coUedlion  of  novels,  in  feven  volumes,  which  he 
began  in  1564,  and  continued  to  publifh  through  fucceeding  years. 
From  this  work,  Tbe  Hyjiorie  of  Hamblett,  quarto,  bl.  1.  was  tranf- 
lated.  I  have  hitherto  met  with  no  earlier  edition  of  the  play  than 
one  in  the  year  1604,  though  it  muft  have  been  performed  before  that 
time,  as  I  have  feen  a  copy  of  Speght's  edition  of  Chaucer,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  Dr.  Gabriel  Harvey,  (the  antagonift  of  Nafh) 
who,  in  his  own  hand-writing,  has  fet  down  the  play,  as  a  per- 
formance with  which  he  was  well  acquainted,  in  the  year  J 598.  His 
words  are  thefe :  "  The  younger  fort  take  much  delight  in  Shake- 
fpeare's  Venus  and  Adonis  j  but  his  Lucrece,  and  his  tragedy  of 
Hamlet  Prince  of  Denmarke,  have  it  in  them  to  pleafe  the  wifer 
<f  fort,  1598." 

In  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company  this  play  was  entered  by 
James  Roberts,  July  z6,  1602,  under  the  title  of  **  A  booke  called 
^he  Revenge  of  Hamlettt  Prince  of  Denmarke^  as  it  was  lately  adted  by 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  his  fervantes." 

In  Eafiivard  Hoe  by  G.  Chapman,  B.  Jonfon,  and  J.  Marfton, 
1605,  is  a  fling  at  the  hero  of  this  tragedy.  A  footman  named  Hamlet 
enters,  and  a  tankard -bearer  alks  him— *Sfoote,  Hamlet,  are  you 
mad?''''  Steevens. 

Surely  no  fatire  was  here  intended.  Eaftward  Hoe  was  adled  at 
Shakfpeare-s  own  playhoufe,  (Blackfriers,)  by  the  children  of  the 
revels,  in  1605. 

A  play  on  the  fubjeft  of  Hamlet  had  been  exhibited  on  theftage  be- 
fore the  year  1589,  of  which  Thomas  Kyd  was,  I  believe,  the  authour. 
On  that  play,  and  on  the  bl.  letter  Hijiorie  of  Hamblet,  our  poet,  I  con- 
jefture,  conftrudted  the  tragedy  before  us.  The  (earlieft  edition  of  the 
profe-narrative  which  I  have  feen,  was  printed  in  1608,  but  it  un- 
doubtedly was  a  republication. 

Shakfpeare's  Hamlet  was  written,  if  my  conje£lure  be  well  founded, 
in  1596,    See  yia  Attempt  to  a/certain  the  order  of  his  plays,  Vol.  I. 

Malone, 

*  — w« :]  i.  c,  me,  who  am  already  on  the  watch,  and  have  a  right 
to  demand  the  watch-word,  Steevens. 

N  4  J^er, 
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Ber,  Long  live  the  king  ^ I 
Fran,  Bernardo  ? 
Ber.  He. 

Fran.  You  come  moft  carefully  npon  your  hour. 
Ber,  *Tis  now  Itruck  twelve ;  get  thee  to  bed,  Fran- 
cifco. 

Fran.  For  this  relief,  much  thanks :  'tis  bitter  cold. 
And  I  am  fick  at  heart. 

Ber.  Have  you  had  quiet  guard  ? 

Fran.  Not  a  moufe  ftirring. 

Ber.  Well,  good  night. 
If  you  do  meet  Horatio  and  Marcellus, 
The  rivals  of  my  watch    bid  them  make  hafte. 

3  Long  rfoe  the  king !"]  This  fentence  appears  to  have  been  the 
watch-word.  Malone. 

4-  The  I'lvzls  of  my  tvatcbt"]  Riza/s,  for  partners.    War  bur  ton. 

So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  (the  quotation  is  Mr.  Steevens's)  : 
««  Caefar  having  made  ufe  of  him  in  the  wars  againft  Pompey,  pre- 
fently  denied  him  rivailty.''^ 

Rival  is  conftantly  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  for  a  partner  or  affociate. 
In  BuUokar's  Englip  Expcfitory  8vo.  i6i6,  it  is  defined,  "  One  that 
Juetb  for  tbi fame  thing  ivttb  another^  "  and  hence  Shakfpeare,  with 
his  ufual  licence,  always  ulcs  it  in  the  fenfe  of  one  engaged  in  the 
fame  employment  or  office  ivlth  another*  Competitor,  which  is  explained 
by  BuUokar  by  the  very  fame  words  which  he  has  employed  in  the 
definition  of  rival,  is  in  like  manner  (as  Mr.  Mafon  has  obferved,) 
always  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  for  ajfociate.  See  Vol.  I.  p.  140,  n.  7. 
Vol.  II.  p.  330,  n.  7,  Vol.  IV.  p.  90,  n.  3,  Vol.  VI.  p.  589,  n,  *,  and 
Vol.  VII.  p.  455,  n.  7. 

Mr.  Warner  would  read  and  point  thus : 
If  you  do  meet  Horatio,  and  Marcellus 
The  rival  of  my  watch,— 
becaufe  Horatio  is  a  gentleman  of  no  profeflion,  and  becaufe,  as  he 
conceived,  there  was  but  one  perfon  on  each  watch.    But  there  is  no 
need  of  change.    Horatio  is  certainly  not  an  officer,  but  Hamlet's 
fellow-ftudenc  at  Wittenberg  :  but  as  he  accompanied  Marcellus  and 
Bernardo  on  the  watch  from  a  motive  of  curiofity,  our  poet  confider* 
him  very  properly  as  an  ajfociate  with  them.    Horatio  himfelf  fays  to 
Hamlet  in  a  fubfequent  fcene, 
"   This  to  me 

**  in  dreadful  fecrecy  impart  they  did, 

«  And  Iwitb  them  the  third  night  kept  the  watch,  Malone^ 

Enttr 
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Enter  Horatio,  and  Marcellus. 

FranA  think,  I  hear  them. — Stand,ho  I  Who  is  there  ? 

Hor.  Friends  to  this  ground. 

Mar,  And  liegemen  to  the  Dane. 

Fran,  Give  you  good  night. 

Mar,  O,  farewcl,  honeft  foldier : 
Who  hath  reliev'd  you  ? 

Fran.  Bernardo  hath  my  place. 
Give  you  good  night.  \^Exit  Francifco. 

Mar.  Holla  I  Bernardo  ! 

Ber,  Say, 
What,  is  Horatio  there  ? 

Hor,  A  piece  of  him  ^, 

Ber,  Welcome,  Horatio ;  welcome,  good  Marcellus. 

Hor,  What,  has  this  thing  appeared  again  to-night^? 

Ber,  I  have  feen  nothing. 

Mar.  Horatio  fays,  'tis  but  our  fantafy  ; 
And  will  not  let  belief  take  hold  of  him. 
Touching  this  dreaded  fight,  twice  feen  of  us  : 
Therefore  I  have  entreated  him  along, 
With  us  to  watch  the  minutes  of  this  night  ^; 
That,  if  again  this  apparition  come. 
He  may  approve  our  eyes  ^,  and  fpeak  to  it, 

Hor» 

5  A  piece  of  him. '\  But  why  z  piece  ?  He  fays  this  as  he  giveshia 
hand.    Which  diredtion  fliould  be  marked.  Warburton. 
Apiece  of  binif  is,  I  believe,  no  more  than  a  cant  expreflion, 

Steevens, 

®  Hor.  What,  Gff.]  Thus  the  quarto,  1604.  Thefe  words  in  the 
folio  are  given  to  Marcellus.  Malone. 

7  — the  minutes  of  this  night  This  feems  to  have  been  an  ex- 
preflion common  in  Shakfpeare's  time.  I  find  it  in  one  of  Ford's 
plays,  The  Fancies,  Aft  V. 

"  I  promite  trt  the  minutes  of  the  night,^,**  Steevzns. 

8  He  may  approve  our  eyesy — ]  He  may  make  good  the  teftimony  of 
our  eyes  j  be  afTured  by  his  own  experience  of  the  truth  of  that  which 
Wfihave  related,' in  confequence  of  having  been  eye-ivitnejfes  to  it.  To  ap' 
prove  in  Shakfpeare's  age  fignified  to  make  goody  or  eftablifh,  and  is  fo 
defined  in  Cawdrey's  Alphabetical  Table  of  bard  Englijb  words,  8vo. 
1604,   ^0)  in.  King  Lear  ; 

«  Good 
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Hor,  Tufh !  tufh  !  'twill  fiot  appear. 

£er.  Sit  down  a  while  ; 
And  let  us  once  again  aflail  your  ears. 
That  are  fo  fortified  againft  our  llory. 
What  we  two  nights  have  feen^". 

Hor.  Well,  fit  we  down. 
And  let  us  hear  Bernardo  fpeak  of  this. 

Ber,  Laft  night  of  all. 
When  yon  fame  liar,  that's  weftward  from  the  pole. 
Had  mad*  his  courfe  to  illume  that  part  of  heaven 
Where  now  it  burns,  Marcellus,  and  myfelf. 
The  bell  then  beating  one, — 

Mar,  Peace,  break  thee  off ;  look,  where  it  comes 
again ! 

Eiiter  Ghost. 

Ber,  In  the  fame  figure,  like  the  king  that's  dead. 
Mar,  Thou  art  a  fcnolar,  fpeak  to  it,  Horatio. 
Ber.  Looks  it  not  like  the  king?  mark  it,  Horatio. 
Hor,  Moll  like:— it  harrows  me  *  with  fea;-,  and  won- 
der. 

Ber,  It  would  be  fpt)ke  to. 
Mar,  Speak  to  it,  Horatio. 

Hor,  What  art  thou,  that  ufurp'ft  this  time  of  night. 
Together  with  that  fair  and  warlike  form 
In  which  the  majefty  of  bury'd  Denmark 
Did  fometimes  march  ?  by  heaven  I  charge  thee,  fpeak. 

Mar.  It  is  offended. 

Ber.  See  1  it  ftalks  away. 

Hor,  Stay;  fpeak;  fpeak  I  charge  thee,  fpeak. 

[Exit  Ghofl. 

Mar,  'Tis  gone,  and  will  not  anfwer. 

Good  king,  that  muft  approve  the  common  faw  ! 
<*  Thou  out  of  heaven's  benedidion  com'ft 
**  To  the  warm  fun."  Maloke. 
9  TFhat  ive  fwo  nights  have  feen.']  This  line  is  by  Hanmer  given  to 
Marcellus,  but  without  neceflity.  Johnson. 

I  It  harrows  mcy  &c.]  To  barroiv  is  to  conquer,  to  fubdue.  The 
•word  is  of  Saxon  origin.  So,  in  the  old  bl.  1.  romance  of  Syr  Eglu' 
moure  of  Artoys : 

«  He  fwore  by  him  that  karrovfed  hell/'  St££Y£Ns. 

Ber^ 
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Ber»  How  now,  Horatio  ?  you  tremble,  and  look  pale ; 
Is  not  this  fomething  more  than  fantafy  ? 
What  think  you  of  it  ? 

Hor,  Before  my  God,  I  might  not  this  believe. 
Without  the  fenfible  and  true  avouch 
Of  mine  own  eyes. 

Mar.  Is  it  not  like  the  king  ? 

Hor»  As  thou  art  to  thyfelf : 
Such  was  the  very  armour  he  had  on. 
When  he  the  ambitious  Norway  combated ; 
So  frown'd  he  once,  when,  in  an  angry  parle*, 
/  He  fmote  the  fledded  Polacks  on  the  ice  ^. 
'Tis  ftrange. 

Mar,  Thus,  twice  before,  and  jump  at  this  dead  hour*, 

2-  — an  angry  parle,]  This  is  one  of  the  affefted  words  introduced 
by  Lilly,    So,  in  Two  fViJe  Men  and  all  the  Reji  Fools y  1619  : 
**  —  that  you  told  me  at  our  lad  parle."  Steevens. 

3  He  fmote  the  lledded  Polacks  on  the  ice.~\  Polack  was,  in  that  age, 
the  term  for  an  inhabitant  of  Poland  :  Polaque,  French.  As  in 
F.  Davifon's  tranflation  of  Pafleratius*s  epitaph  on  Henry  III.  of 
France,  publi/hed  by  Camden  : 

<«  Whether  thy  chance  or  choice  thee  hither  brings, 
"  Stay,  paflenger,  and  wail  the  hap  of  kings. 

This  little  ftone  a  great  king's  heart  doth  hold, 
"  That  rul'd  the  fickle  French  and  Polacks  bold: 
**  Whom,  with  a  mighty  warlike  hoft  attended, 
**  With  trait'rous  knife  a  cowled  monfter  ended. 
<*  So  frail  are  even  the  higheft  earthly  things  ! 
<5  Go,  paflenger,  and  wail  the  hap  of  kings."  Johnson. 
A  Jled  or  Jledge  is  a  carriage  without  wheels,  made  ufe  of  in  the 
cold  countries.    5o>  in  Tamburla'we  or  the  Scythian  Sbepberd,  1590  : 
«  upon  an  ivory  fled 

*'  Thou  flialt  be  drawn  among  the  frozen  poles."  Steevens. 
All  the  old  copies  have  Polax. — Mr.  Pope  and  the  fubfequent  edi- 
tors read — Polack  \  but  the  corrupted  word  Ihews,  1  think,  that  Shak- 
fpeare  wrote — P slacks,    M alone. 

4  — .jump  at  (bis  dead  hour— Thus  the  quarto,  1604.  The  folioy 
where  we  fometimes  find  a  familiar  word  fubftituted  for  one  more  an- 
cient, reads— y«/?  at  this  dead  hour.  Malone. 

Jump  and  juji  were  fynonymous  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare.  So,  in 
Chapman's  May  Dayy  161 1 : 

Your  appointment  was  Jump  at  three,  with  me." 
A^ain,  in  M.  Kyffin's  tranflation  of  the  ^ndria  of  Terence,  1588: 

«  Comes  he  this  day  fo  jump  in  the  very  time  of  this  mar- 
riage?'' Steevens. 

With 
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With  martial  (lalk  hath  he  gon-e  by  our  watch. 

Hor,  In  what  particular  thought  to  workS  I  know  not ; 
But,  in  the  grofs  and  fcope^of  mine  opinion. 
This  bodes  Ibme  flrange  eruption  to  our  ftate.  . 

Mar,  Good  now,  fit  down,  and  tell  me,  he  that  knows. 
Why  this  fame  llrid  and  moft  obfervant  watch 
So  nightly  toils  the  fubjeft  of  the  land? 
And  why  fuch  daily  caft  ^  of  brazen  cannon. 
And  foreign  mart  for  implements  of  war  ! 
Why  fuch  imprefs  of  fhip-wrights,  whofe  fore  tafk 
Does  not  divide  the  funday  from  the  week  ? 
What  might  be  toward,  that  this  fweaty  hafte 
Doth  make  the  night  joint-labourer  with  the  day; 
Who  is't,  that  can  inform  me  ? 

Hor,  That  can  I ; 
At  leaft,  the  whifper  goes  fo.    Our  laft  king, 
Whofe  image  even  but  now  appeared  to  us. 
Was,  as  you  know,  by  Fortinbras  of  Norway, 
Thereto  prickM  on  by  a  moft  emulate  pride, 
Dar*d  to  the  combat ;  in  which,  our  valiant  Hamlet 
(For  fo  this  fide  of  our  known  world  efteem'd  him) 
i)id  flay  this  Fortinbras ;  who,  by  a  feaPd  compad. 
Well  ratify'd  by  law,  and  heraldry^. 
Did  forfeit,  with  his  life,  all  thofe  his  lands. 
Which  he  flood  feiz'd  of,  to  the  conqueror  : 

5  In  ivbat particular  thought  to  wcrl,]  i,  e.  What  particular  train  of 
thinking  to  follow,    St e evens. 

*  •—  grofs  and  fcopt  — j  General  thoughts,  and  tendency  at  large. 

Johnson, 

7  — daily      — ]  The  quartos  read  fo/?.  Steevens. 

8  ^bylaio  and  heraldry i.  e.  well  ratified  by  the  rules  of  law, 
and  the  forms  prefcribedyar^yVfia/Zj  fuch  as  proclamation,  &c. 

Malone. 

Mr.  Upton  fays,  that  Shakfpeare  fometlmes  exprefles  one  thing  by 
two  fubftantives,  and  that  iaio  and  heraldry  means,  by  the  herald  law* 
So  Antony  and  Cleopatra^  Aft  IV. 

**  Where  rather  I  expeft  viftorlous  life, 

*<  Than  ^(?^2ri>  <2»i  Ao«(j«r,  "  i.  e.  honourable  death.  Steev, 
Pattenhamy  in  his  Art  of  Poefis,  fpeaks  of  the  Figure  cf  Tivinnes, 
'*  horfes  and  barbesy  for  barbed  borfes  j  venim  Se  darffs,  for  venimous 
dartcs,*'  &c»  Farmkk* 

Againft 
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Agalnft  the  which,  a  moiety  competent 
Was  gaged  by  our  king  ;  which  had  return'd 
To  the  inheritance  of  Fortinbras, 
Had  he  been  vanquifher ;  as,  by  the  fame  co-mart'. 
And  carriage  of  the  article  defign'd 
His  fell  to  Hamlet :  Now,  fir,  young  Fortinbras, 
Of  unimproved  mettle*  hot  and  full. 
Hath  in  the  fkirts  of  Norway,  here  and  there, 
Shark'd  up  a  lift  of  landlefs  refolutes^. 
For  food  and  diet,  to  fome  enterprize 
That  hath  a  ftomach  in't*  :  which  is  no  other 
(  As  it  doth  well  appear  unto  our  ftate) 
But  to  recover  of  us,  by  ftrong  hand. 
And  terms  compulfatory  S  thofe  forefaid  lands 
So  by  his  father  loft:  And  this,  I  take  it. 
Is  the  main  motive  of  our  preparations ; 
The  fource  of  this  our  watch  ;  and  the  chief  head 
Of  this  poft-hafte  and  romage^  in  the  land. 
Ber,  I  think  7,  it  be  no  other,  but  even  fo  : 

Well 

9  —  as  by  tbejame  co-mart,]  Thus  the  quarto,  1604.  The  folio 
reads— as  by  the  fame  covenant :  for  which  the  late  editions  have  given 
us — as  by  that  covenant. 

Co-r'art  is,  I  fuppofe,  a  joint  bargain,  a  word  perhaps  of  our  poet^s 
coinage.  A  mart  fignifying  a  great  fair  or  market,  he  would  not 
have  fcrupled  to  have  written  to  mart,  in  the  fenfe  of  to  make  a  bar- 
gain. In  the  preceding  fpeech  we  find  mart  ufed  for  bargain  or  pur- 
chafe.    Ma  I.  ONE. 

*  And  carriage  of  the  article  defign'd,]  Carriage,  Is  Import :  de~ 
fignd,  hformedy  drawn  up  betiueen  them.  Johnson. 

Cawdrey  in  his  Alphabetical  Table,  1604,  defines  the  verb  dejign 
thus.  To  marke  out  or  appoint  for  any  purpofe."  See  alfo  Min- 
Iheu's  Di£l.  1617.  **  To  defigne  or  fhew  by  a  token."  Dejigned  is  yet 
ufed  in  this  fenfe  in  Scotland.  The  old  copies  have  dejeigne»  The 
correftion  was  made  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.    Ma  lone. 

a  0/ unimproved  wcrr/c — ]  Full  cf  unimproved  mettle,  is  full  of 
fpirit  net  regulated  or  guided  by  knowledge  or  experience.  Johnson. 

3  Shark'd  ut  a  lift,  &c.]  I  believe  to  Jhark  up  means  to  pick  up 
without  diftindion,  as  the  park  fifh  colledls  his  prey.  The  quartos 
read  laivlejs  inftead  of  landlefs.  Steevens. 

4  That  bath  a  ^om:ic\i  in  t : — ]  Stomach,  in  the  time  of  our  au- 
thor, was  v:f:d  (or  ccnftancyy  refolutkn,  Johnson. 

5  •^compulfatory,']  So  the  quarto.  Folio — ccmpulfatlve,  Malone. 
^  —romage — ]  Tumultuous  hurry.  Johnson. 

7  J  think,  &c.]  Thefe,  and  all  other  lines  confin'd  within  crotchets 
thrQDghouC  this  piay^  are  omitted  in  the  folio  edition  of  1623.  The 

omiiTions 
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Well  may  it  fort',  that  this  portentous  figure 
Comes  armed  through  our  watch  ;  fo  like  the  king 
That  was,  and  is,  the  queftion  of  thefe  wars^. 

Hor*  A  mote  it  is  S  to  trouble  the  mind's  eye. 
In  the  molt  high  and  palmy  Hate  of  Rome 
A  little  ere  the  mightieft  Julius  fell. 
The  graves  flood  tenantlefs,  and  the  fheeted  dead 
Did  fqueak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  ftreets  ; 
**#***#♦ 

As  ftars  with  trains  of  fire  and  dews  of  blood  ; 
Difafters  dimm'd  the  fun^ ;  and  the  moift  ftar 

Upon 

omlflions  leave  the  play  fometlmes  better  and  fometimes  worfe,  and 
feem  made  only  for  the  fake  of  abbreviation.  Johnson. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  obferve,  that  the  title-pages  of  the  firfl 
quartos  in  1604  and  1605,  declare  this  play  to  be  enlarged  to  almofi  at 
much  aga'ine  as  it  loasy  according  to  the  true  andperfeB  coppy,  Steev, 

This  and  the  following  feventeeo  lines  are  omitted  in  the  folio.  As 
I  fliall  throughout  this  play  always  mention  what  lines  are  omitted  in 
that  copy,  I  have  not  thought  it  necefTary  to  follow  Dr.  Johnfon  in 
diftinguilhing  the  omitted  lines  by  inclofing  them  within  crotchets. 

Malone. 

8  JVell  may  it  forty  — ]  The  caufe  and  the  cffed  are  proportionate 
and  fui table.  Johnson. 

9  —  the  queftion  of  tbeje  ivars.l  The  theme  or  fubjeit.  So,  in 
A.ntony  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  — You  were  the  word  of  war.''*  Malone« 
*      mote  ;7  a,  — ]  The  firft  quarto  reads,  a  ffio;£>.  Stzevens. 
A  moth  was  only  the  old  fpelling  of  motey  as  I  fufpe£led  in  revjfing 
a  pafTage  in  K»  Jobn^  Vol.  IV.  p.  526,  where  we  certainly  fliould  read 
mote*    See  a  note  on  the  paflage  referred  to,  in  the  Appendix,  Vol.  X. 

Malone* 

«  ^  palmy  flats  of  Rome,"]  Palmy,  for  n/'iElorious*  Pope. 
3  As  ftars  uoitb  trains  offre,  and  dews  of  bloody— 
Dijafters  d/mm'd  tbe fun;]  The  quarto,  1604,  reads 
Difafters  in  the  fun. 
For  the  emendation  I  am  refponfible.  It  is  ftrongly  fupported  not  only 
by  Plutarch's  account  in  the  life  of  Caefar,  [**  alfo  the  brightnefs  of 
the  funne  was  darkened,  the  which,  all  that  yearc  through,  rofe  very 
fale,  and  Jhined  not  our,"]  but  by  various  palTages  in  our  authour'a 
works.    So,  in  the  Tf»2/)f/; 

■  i    I  have  ht-dtmm*d 
The  noon-tide  fun.''* 
Again,  in  King  Ricbard  III : 

«*  As  doth  the  blufliing  difcontented/««,— 

«  When  he  perceives  th«  eavious  UoUjiS  are  bwt 

«  To  dim  his  glory." 
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Upon  whofe  influence  Neptune's  empire  ftands. 
Was  fick  almoft  to  dooms-day  with  eclipfe. 

And 

Again,  in  our  authour's  i8th  Sonnet : 

**  Sometimes  too  hot  tbe  eye  of  heaven  (hines, 
«<  And  often  is  his  gold  complexion  dimrrid^'' 
I  fufpeft  that  the  words  A%  fiars  are  a  corruption,  and  have  no 
doubt  that  either  a  line  preceding  or  following  the  firft  of  thofe  quoted 
at  the  head  of  this  note,  has  been  loft  j  or  that  the  beginning  of  one 
line  has  been  joined  to  the  end  of  another,  the  intervening  word§ 
being  omitted.  That  fuch  conjeftures  are  not  merely  chimerical,  I 
have  already  proved.  See  Vol.  V.  p.  zaS,  n.  8.  and  Vol.  VI.  p,  507,  n.  3. 

The  following  lines  in  Juliui  Cafarj  in  which  the  prodigies  that 
are  faid  to  have  preceded  his  death,  are  recounted,  may  throw  foihe 
light  on  the  paflage  before  us : 

I        There  is  one  within, 
<*  Befides  the  things  that  we  have  heard  and  feen, 
**  Recounts  moft  horrid  fights  feen  by  the  watch, 
"  A  lionefs  hath  whelped  in  the  ftreets } 

And  graves  have  yawn'd  and  yielded  up  their  dead  \ 
<*  Fierce  firy  warriors  fight  upon  the  clouds, 
**  In  ranks,  and  fquadrons,  and  right  form  of  war. 
Which  drizzel'd  blood  upon  the  capitol  : 
The  noife  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air, 
"  Horfes  do  neigh,  and  dying  men  did  groan  ; 
**  And  ghofts  did  fliriek  and  fqueal  about  the  ftreets.** 
The  loft  words  perhaps  contained  a  defcription  of  Jiry  warriors 
Jjgbtirg  on  the  clouds,  or  of  brands  burning  bright  beneath  tbe  fiars. 

The  15th  book  of  Ovid's  Met  amor pbofes,  tranflated  by  Golding,  in. 
which  an  account  is  given  of  the  prodigies  that  preceded  Caefar's  death, 
furnifhed  Shakfpeare  with  fome  of  the  images  in  both  thefe  paffages  ; 
—battels  fighting  in  the  clouds  with  crafhing  armour  flew. 
And  dreadful  trumpets  founded  in  the  ayre,  and  homes  eke  blew. 
As  warning  men  beforehand  of  the  mifchiefe  that  did  brew  j 
"  And  Phoebus  alfo  looking  dim  did  caft  a^drowfie  light, 
<*  Uppon  the  earth,  which  feemde  likewife  to  be  in  fory  pHghte  : 
<*  From  underneath  beneath  the  ftarres  brandes  oft  feemde  burning 
bright, 

It  often  rain'd  drops  of  blood.  The  morning  ftar  Iook*d  blew, 
**  And  was  befotted  here  and  there  with  fpecks  of  ruftie  hew. 

The  moone  had  alfo  fpots  of  blood.— 
**  Salt  teares  from  ivorie— images  in  fundry  places  fell  j— 

The  dogges  did  howle,  and  everywhere  appeared  ghaftly  fprightS| 
•*  And  with  an  earthquake  fliaken  was  the  towne."— 
Plutarch  only  fays,  that  '*the  funne  was  darkened,"  that  diverfe 
men  were  feen  going  up  and  down  in  fire"  j  there  were  •*  fires  in  the 
clement  j  fpirites  were  feene  running  up  and  downein  the  night>  and 
olitarie  birds  fitting  in  the  great  market-place/* 

The 
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And  even 5  the  like  precurfe  of  fierce  events 
As  harbingers  preceding  ftill  the  fates, 
Andprologue  to  the  omen  coming  on^, — 
Have  heaven  and  earth  together  demoniirated 
Unto  our  climatures  and  countrymen. — 

The  difagreeable  recurrence  of  the  word  Jlars  in  the  fecond  line  in- 
duces me  to  believe  that  As  fiars  in  that  which  precedes,  is  a  cor- 
j:uption.    Perhaps  Shakfpeare  wrote  : 
Afires  with  trains  of  fire,. 

■  and  dews  of  blood 
Difaftrous  dimm'd  the  fun. 
The  word  ajire  is  ufed  in  an  old  colledlion  of  poems  entitled  D  'lar.a, 
addreffed  to  the  Earl  of  Oxenforde,  a  book  of  which  I  know  not  the 
date,  but  believe  it  was  printed  about  15S0.   In  Othello  we  have  an- 
tresy  a  word  cxadlly  of  a  fimilar  formation.  Malone. 

4  And  the  mo'ififiary  &c.]  i.  e.  the  moon,  So  in  Marlowe's  Hero  and 
Leandery  1598: 

"Not  that  night-wand'ring,  pale,  zn^zuatryjlary'^  Sec.  Malonz. 

5  And  eveny  &c.J  Not  only  fuch  prodigies  have  been  feen  in  Rome, 
but  the  elements  have  ihewn  cur  countrymen  like  forerunners  and 
foretokens  of  violent  events.  Johnson. 

^  -—precurfe  of  fierct  everts,]  Fierce  (ov  terrible.  Warburton. 
I  rather  believe  that  Jierce  fignifies  confpicuousy  glaring.    It  is  ufed 
in  a  fomewhat  fimilar  lenfe  in  Timon, 

«  O  the  fierce  wretched  nefs  that  glory  brings !"  Steevens, 
7  And  even  the  like  precurfe  of  fierce  events, 
As  harbingers  preceding  fiill  the  fates 

And  prologue  to  the  omen  coming  cn,J  So,  in  one  of  our  au- 
-thour's  poems,  Vol.  X.  p.  341: 

**  But  thou  fhricking  harbingerf 
"  Foul  precurrer  of  the  fiend. 
Augur  of  the  fever's  end,"  &c. 
Tbeom.r  coming  oa  is,  the  approaching  dreadful  and  portentous  event. 
So  in  K.  Richard  III. 

Thy  name  is  ominous  to  children." 
i.e.  (not  boding  ill  fortune,  but)  atfiruSiiue  to  children. 
Again,  ibidtm : 

O  Pomfret,  Pomfret,  O,  thou  bloody  prifon, 
**  Fatal  and  ominous  to  noble  peers." 
Theobald  reads — the  ow£«V  coming-on.  Malcne. 
A  diftich  from  the  life  of  Merlin,  by  Heywood,  will  fliew  that  there 
Is  no  occafion  for  corredlion  : 

Merlin,  well  vers'd  in  many  an  hidden  fpell, 
«  His  countries  om^n  did  long  fince  foretell."  Farmer. 
Again,  in  the  Foiobreaker : 

*«  And  much  I  fear  the  weaknefs  of  her  braine 

«  Should  draw  her  to  fome  ominous  exigent."  Steivens. 

2  Rs'Cnte*' 
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Re-enter  Ghost. 
But,  foft;  behold  !  lo,  where  it  comes  again  ! 
I'll  crofs  it,  though  it  blaft  me. — Stay,  illufion  ! 
If  thou  haft  any  found  ^,  or  ufe  of  voice. 
Speak  to  me : 

If  there  be  any  good  thing  to  be  done. 
That  may  to  thee  do  eafe,  and  grace  to  me. 
Speak  to  me: 

If  thou  art  privy  to  thy  country's  fate. 
Which,  hapily,  foreknowing  may  avoid, 
O,  fpeakl 

Or,  if  thou  haft  uphoarded  in  thy  life 

Extorted  treafure  in  the  womb  of  earth. 

For  which,  they  fay,  you  fpirits  oft  walk  in  death, 

\^Cock  cronus. 

Speak  of  it : — ftay,  and  fpeak.— Stop  it,  Marcellus. 
Mar,  Shall  I  ftrike  at  it  with  my  partizan  ? 
Hor,  Do,  if  it  will  not  ftand. 
Ber,  'Tis  here ! 
Hor.  'Tis  here! 

M«r.  'Tis  gone  !  ^  _  \Exit  Ghoft, 

We  do  it  wrong,  being  fo  majeftical. 

To  offer  it  the  Ihew  of  violence  ; 

For  it  is,  as  the  air,  invulnerable  ^, 

And  our  vain  blows  malicious  mockery. 

Ber,  It  was  about  to  fpeak,  when  the  cock  crew, 
Hor,  And  then  it  ftarted  like  a  guilty  thing 

Upon  a  fearful  fummons.    I  have  heard. 

The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  morn 

Doth 

8  If  thou  bajl  any  found,'^'\  The  fpeech  of  Horatio  to  the  fpeftre 
is  very  elegant  and  noble,  and  congruous  to  the  common  traditions  of 
the  caufes  of  apparitions.  Johnson. 

9  — ;f  isf  as  the  air,  invulnerable,]  So  in  Macbeth  s 

**  As  eafy  may'ft  thou  the  intrenchant  air, 
*'  With  thy  keen  blade  imprefs,*' 
Again,  in  King  John  : 

"  Againft  the  invulnerable  clouds  of  heaven.'*    MAtONf  • 
*  The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  mornf}  So  the  quarto,  1604.. 
Folio !— to  the  day. 

In  England's  Parnajfus,  8vo,  1600,  I  find  the  two  following  linea 
afcribed  to  Drayton,  but  know  not  in  which  of  his  poems  they  arcfound. 
Vol.  IX.  O  Ani 
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Doth  with  his  lofty  and  flirill-founding  throat 
Awake  the  god  of  day  ;  and,  at  his  warning. 
Whether  in  fea  or  fire,  in  earth  or  air  *, 
The  extravagant  ^  and  erring  fpirit  hies 
To  his  confine  :  and  of  the  truth  herein 
This  prefent  objeft  made  probation. 

Mar,  It  faded  on  the  crowing  of  the  cock  *. 

Some 

•*  And  now  tbt  ccckff  the  morning' i  trumpeter, 
**  Play'd  huntfup  for  the  day-ftar  to  appear," 
Mr.  Gray  has  imitated  our  poet : 

**  The  cock's  flirill  lUrlorif  or  the  echoing  horn, 
"  No  more  ftiall  roufe  them  from  their  lowiy  bed."MALONE. 
^  jyhetber  in  fca,  &c.]  According  to  the  pneumatology  of  that 
time,  every  element  was  inhabited  by  its  peculiar  order  of  fpiriti, 
who  had  difpofitions  different,  according  to  their  various  places  of 
abode.    The  meaning  therefore  is,  that  all  fpirits  extravagant^  wan» 
dcring  out  of  their  clement,  whether  aerial  fpirits  vifiting  earth,  or 
earthly  fpirits  ranging  the  air,  return  to  their  ftation,  to  their  proper 
limits  in  which  they  are  ccrfntd.    We  might  read, 
■  and  at  his  warning 

Th'  extravagant  and  erring  fpirit  hies 
«<  To  bis  confine,  whether  in  fea  or  air, 
"  Or  earth,  or  fire.    And  of,"  &c. 
But  this  change,  though  it  would  fmooth  the  conftruftlon,  Is  not  nt* 
ceffary,  and,  being  unneceffary,  ihould  not  be  made  againfl  authority. 

Johnson, 

Bourne  of  Nevocafil^  in  his  Antxquitiet  of  the  common  People^  in- 
forms us,  "  It  is  a  received  tradition  among  the  vulgar,  that  at  the 
«  time  of  coclc-crowing,  the  midnight  fpirits  forfake  thefe  lower 

regions,  and  go  to  their  proper  places. — Hence  it  is,  fays  he,  that 
•*  in  country  places,  where  the  way  of  life  requires  more  early  labour, 
*'  they  always  go  chearfully  to  work  at  that  time ;  whereas  if  they 
**  are  called  abroad  fooner,  they  imagine  every  thing  they  fee  a  wan- 
«  dering  ghoft."  And  he  quotes  on  this  occafion,  as  all  his  prede- 
ceflbrs  had  done,  the  well-known  lines  from  the  firft  hymn  of  Pru- 
dentius.  I  know  not  whofe  tranflation  he  gives  us,  but  there  is  an 
old  one  by  Heywood.  The  pious  cbanfonsy  the  hymns  and  carrels, 
which  Shakfpeare  mentions  prefently,  were  ufually  copied  from  the 
elder  Chriiiian  poets.  Farmer. 

3  The  extravagant — ]  i.  e.  got  out  of  Its  bounds.  Warbdrtok. 
So,  in  Nobody  and  Somtbody^  '$9^  *  "  —they  took  me  up  for  a 

ftr.avagant,^*  STaEvzNs. 

4  It  faded  on  the  crz'wirg  of  the  cock.'\  This  is  a  very  ancient  fuper- 
lUtion.  Philoftratus  giving  an  account  of  the  apparition  of  Achilles* 
fhade  to  ApoUonius  Tyaneus,  fays  that  it  vanilhed  with  a  little 
S^ioimcr  as  foon  as  the  (ock (rovfid*   Vit.  ApoU  iv*  x6.  Stievxns. 

Fadtd 
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Some  fay,  that  ever  'gainft  that  feafon  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated, 
This  bird  of  dawning  fingeth  all  night  long  : 
And  then,-  they  fay,  no  fpirit  dares  iHr  abroad  ^  ; 
The  nights  are  vvholefome  ;  then  no  planets  ftrike. 
No  fairy  takes  ^,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm. 
So  hallow'd  and  fo  gracious  is  the  time. 

Hor,  So  have  I  heard,  and  do  in  part  believe  it. 
But,  look,  the  morn,  in  ruflet  mantle  clad. 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eaftern  hill  ^  : 
Break  we  our  watch  up  ;  and,  by  my  advice. 
Let  us  impart  what  we  have  feen  to-night 
Unto  young  Hamlet ;  for,  upon  my  life. 
This  fpirit,  dumb  to  us,  will  fpeak  to  him  : 
Do  you  confent  we  fliall  acquaint  him  with  it. 
As  needful  in  our  loves,  fitting  our  duty  ? 

Mar.  Let's  do't,  I  pray  ;  and  I  this  morning  know 
Where  we  lhall  find  him  moll  convenient.  \^Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

The  fame,    A  Ream  of Jiate  in  the  fame.. 

Enter  theYS.Vi%iQ^ttn,  Hamlet,Polonius,Laertes, 
VoLTiMAND,  Cornelius,  Lords y  and  Attendants, 
King,  Though  yet  of  Hamlet  our  dear  brother's  death 

Taied  has  here  its  original  fenfe  j  it  vamfhed,  Vado,  Lat.  So,  in 
Spenfer's  Faery  ^ueen,  B.  I.  C.  V.  St.  15  : 

**  He  ftands  amazed  how  he  thence  ihould  Jade,''* 
That  our  authour  ufes  the  word  in  this  fenfe,  appears  from  feme 
fubfequent  lines : 

"  »  The  morning  cock  crew  loud ; 

<«  And  at  the  found  it  flirunk  in  hafte  away, 
And  i/fl«;yZ>V  from  our  fight.'*    Ma  lone. 
5— dares  ftir  abroad  j]  Quarto.  The  folio  reads— c<2»  wj//I— .  St  e  s  v» 
Spirit  was  formerly  ufed  as  a  monofyllable :  Jpritt.    The  quarto, 
3604,  has — dare  ftir  abroad.  Perhaps  Shakfpeare  wrote— no  Jpirits  dare 
ftir  abroad.    The  necefTary  corre6lion  was  made  in  a  late  quarto  of  n(> 
authority,  printed  in  1637.  Malone. 

*  No fairy  takes,]  No  fairy firikes  with  lamenefs  or  difeafes.  This 
fenfe  of  take  is  frequent  in  this  authour.  Johnson. 

7  —  high  t^&txn  hill:']  The  old  quarto  has  it  better  eaJlzuard.V^ A^n* 
The  fuperiority  of  the  latter  of  thefe  readings  is  not,  to  me  at  leaft, 
very  apparent.  I  find  the  former  ufed  in  Lingua ^  &c.  1607  : 
*•  — and  overclimbs 
«<  Yonder  gilt  eaftern  hills." 
Eajlern  and  eaftward  alike  fignify  toward tbt  <aft»  Stesvens. 

O  2  The 
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The  memory  be  green ;  and  that  it  us  befitted 
To  bear  our  hearts  in  grief,  and  our  whole  kingdom 
To  be  contrafted  in  one  brow  of  woe  ; 
Yet  fo  far  hath  difcretion  fought  with  nature. 
That  we  with  vvifell  forrow  think  on  him. 
Together  with  remembrance  of  ourfelves. 
Therefore  our  fometime  filler,  now  our  queen. 
The  imperial  jointrefs  of  this  warlike  ftate. 
Have  we,  as  'twere,  with  a  defeated  joy, — 
With  one  aufpicious,  and  one  dropping  eye  ^ ; 
With  mirth  in  funeral,  and  with  dirge  in  marriage. 
In  equal  fcale  weighing  delight  and  dole, — 
Taken  to  wife  :  nor  have  we  herein  barr'd 
Your  better  wifdoms,  which  have  freely  gone 
With  this  affair  along :— For  all,  our  thanks. 

Now  follows,  that  you  know,  young  Fortinbras,— • 
Holding  a  weak  fuppofal  of  our  worth  ; 
Or  thinking,  by  our  late  dear  brother's  death. 
Our  ftate  to  be  disjoint  and  out  of  frame, — 
CoUeagued  with  this  dream  of  his  advantage^. 
He  hath  not  fail'd  to  pefter  us  with  meflage. 

Importing 

8  Tf^itb  one  aufpicious,  and  one  dropping  eye\\  Thus  the  folio,  Thc 
^uartO)  with  fomewhat  lefs  of  quaintnefs : 

With  an  aufpicious,  and  a  dropping  eye. 
The  fame  thought,  however,  occurs  in  thc  PTinter^s  Tale  :  "  She  had 
one  eye  declined  for  the  lofs  of  her  hulband  j  another  elevated  that  the 
oracle  was  fulfilled.'*  Steevens. 

Dropping  in  this  line  probably  means  deprejfed  or  caft  downwards^s 
an  interpretation  which  is  ftrongly  fupported  by  the  paflage  already 
quoted  from  the  Pf^inter^t  Tale.  It  may,  however,  fignify  'weeping* 
Dropping  of  the  eyes"  was  a  technical  exprellion  in  our  authour's 
me. — If  the  fpring  be  wet  with  much  fouth  wind,— the  next  fum» 
xner  will  happen  agues  and  blearnefs,  dropping  of  the  eyes,  and  pains  of 
the  bowels."    Hopton's  Concordance  of  years,  8vo.  1^6. 

Again,  in  Montaigne's  EJJaies,  1603 :— they  never  faw  any  man 
vthere— .with  eyes  dropping,  or  crooked  and  ftooping  through  age." 

Malonx* 

9  Colleagued  ivith  this  dream  of  his  advantage,]  The  meaning  is. 
He  goes  to  war  fo  indifcreetly,  and  unprepared,  that  he  has  no  allies  to 
fupport  him  but  a  dream,  with  which  he  is  colleagued  or  confederated, 

Warburton, 

Mr.  Theobald,  in  his  Shaifpeare  Rejiored,  propofed  to  read — col- 
logufd,  but  in  his  edition  very  properly  adhered  to  ihc  ancient  copies. 

Malone. 
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Importing  the  furrender  of  thofe  lands 
Lolt  by  his  father,  with  all  bands  of  law. 
To  our  moft  valiant  brother. — So  much  for  him. 
Now  for  ourfelf,  and  for  this  time  of  meeting. 
Thus  much  the  bufinefs  is:  We  have  here  writ 
To  Norway,  uncle  of  young  Fortinbras, — 
Who,  impotent  and  bed-rid,  fcarcely  hears 
Of  this  his  nephew's  purpofe^— to  fupprefs 
His  further  gait  herein  * ;  in  that  the  levies. 
The  lifts,  and  full  proportions,  are  all  made 
Out  of  his  fubje^t : — and  we  here  difpatch 
You,  good  Cornelius,  and  you,  Voltimand, 
For  bearers  of  this  greeting  to  old  Norway  j 
Giving  to  you  no  further  perfonal  power 
To  buiinefs  with  thelcing,  more  than  the  fcope  * 
Of  thefe  dilated  articles  allow  J. 
Farewel  ;  and  let  your  hafte  commead  your  duty. 

Cor,  FoL  In  that,  and  all  things,  will  we  fhew  our  duty. 

King.  We  doubt  it  nothing ;  heartily  farewel. 

[Exeunt  VoLTi  MAND,  and  Cornelius. 
And  now,  Laertes,  what's  the  news  with  you  ? 
You  told  us  of  fome  fuit ;  What  is't,  Laertes  ? 
You  cannot  fpeak  of  reafon  to  the  Dane, 
And  lofe  your  voice  :  What  would'ft  thou  beg,  Laertes, 
That  fliall  not  be  my  offer,  not  thy  afking  i 
The  head  is  not  more  native  to  the  heart. 
The  hand  more  inftrumental  to  the  mouth. 
Than  is  the  throne  of  Denmark  to  thy  father  \ 

What 

'  His  further  gait  herein  j]  Gate  or  gait  Is  here  ufed  in  the  northern 
fenfe,  ior  proceedings  pajfage-^  from  the  A.  S.  verb  ^^t.  A  gate  for  a 
path,  paflage,  or  ftreet,  is  ftill  current  in  the  north.  Percy. 

*  —  more  than  the/cope-^']  More  than  is  comprifed  in  the  general 
defign  of  thefe  articles,  which  you  may  explain  in  a  more  diffufe  and 
dilated  ftile.  Johnson. 

3  — thefedWattd  articles,  &c.]  i.e.  the  articles  when  dilated.  Muse. 
The  poet  fliould  have  written  alloivs.    Many  writers  fall  into  this 

error,  wh?n  a  plural  noun  immediately  precedes  the  verb  j  as  1  have 
had  occafion  to  obferve  in  a  note  on  a  controverted  paflage  in  Love's 
Labours  Lofi,  Malone. 

4  The  bead  is  not  more  native  to  the  hearty 
The  hand  more  injirumental  to  the  mouthy 

Than  is  the  throne  of  Denmark  to  thy  father,']  The  fenfe  feems  to 
be  this ;  the  head  Is  not  formed  to  be  more  ufeful  to  the  heart,  the 
O  3  h^ni 
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What  would'ft  thou  have,  Laertes  i 

Laer.  My  dread  lord. 
Your  leave  and  favour  to  return  to  France  ; 
From  whence  though  willingly  I  came  to  Denmark, 
To  fliew  my  duty  in  your  coronation  ; 
Yet  now,  I  mull  confefs,  that  duty  done. 
My  thoughts  and  wifhes  bend  again  toward  France, 
And  bow  them  to  your  gracious  leave  and  pardon. 

King.  Have  you  your  father's  leave  ?  What  fays  Polo- 
nius  ? 

PoL  He  hath,  my  lord,  wrung  from  me  my  flow  leave 
By  labourfome  petition  ;  and,  at  lail. 
Upon  his  will  I  feal'd  my  hard  confent : 
I  do  befeech  you,  give  him  leave  to  go. 

Kifig,  Take  thy  fair  hour,  Laertes ;  time  be  thine. 
And  thy  bell  graces :  fpend  it  at  thy  will*^.— 
But  now,  my  coufin  Hamlet,  and  my  fon, — 

Ham.  A  little  more  than  kin,  and  lefs  than  kind  7. 

King. 

hand  is  not  more  at  the  fervice  of  the  mouth,  than  my  power  is  at 
your  father's  fervice.  That  is,  he  may  command  me  to  the  utmoft, 
he  may  do  what  he  pleafes  with  my  kingly  authority.    Ste  evens. 

By  native  to  the  heart  Dr.  Johnfon  underftands,  natural  and  con- 
genial to  it,  born  with  it,  and  co-operating  with  it." 

Formerly  the  heart  was  fuppofed  the  feat  of  wifdom  j  and  hence 
the  poet  fpeaks  of  the  clofe  connexion  between  the  heart  and  head.  Sec 
Vol.  VII.  p.  150,  n.  4.  Malone. 

5  —  ivrung  from  me  my  Jlovt  leavet"]  Thefe  words  and  the  two 
following  lines  are  omitted  in  the  folio.  Malone, 

6  Take  thy  fair  hour  y  Laertes  y  time  be  thine. 

And  thy  beji  graces  :  fpend  it  at  thy  wilL^  The  fenfe,  is :  "  You 
have  my  leave  to  go,  Laertes  j  make  the  fairefl  ufe  you  pleafe  of 
your  time,  and  fpend  it  at  your  will  with  the  faireft  graces  you 
are  mafter  of."    Theobald.  * 
I  rather  think  this  line  is  in  want  of  emendation.    I  read. 
Time  is  thine, 
And  my  beji  graces ;  fpend  it  at  thy  will.    John  son. 

7  Ham.  A  little  more  than  kin,  and  lefs  than  kind.]  Kind  Is  the 
Teutonick  word  for  child.  Hamlet  therefore  anfwcrs  with  propriety,  to 
the  titles  coufin  and  /on,  which  the  king  had  given  him,  that  he  was 
fomewhat  more  than  coufm,  and  lefs  than/or.  Johnson. 

Jn  this  line,  with  which  Shakfpeare  introduces  Hamlet,  Dr.  Johnfon 
has  perhaps  pointed  out  a  nicer  diftinftion  than  it  canjuftly  boaft  of. 
To  eftablifli  the  fcnfe  contended  for,  it  ihould  have  been  proved  that 

hind 
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Kingc  How  is  it  that  the  clouds  ftill  hang  on  you  ? 

Mam,  Not  fo,  my  lord,  I  am  too  much     the  fun  ^. 

^een.  Good  Hamlet,  caft  thy  nighted  colour  off. 
And  let  thine  eye  look  like  a  friend  on  Denmark. 
Do  not,  for  ever,  with  thy  vailed  lids^ 

iind  was  ever  ufed  by  any  Engllfli  writer  for  child.  A  little  more  than 
kirtt  is  a  little  more  than  a  common  relation.  The  king  was  certainly 
fomething  lejs  than  kind,  by  having  betrayed  the  mother  of  Hamlet 
into  an  indecent  and  inceftuous  marriage,  and  obtained  the  crown  by 
means  which  he  fufpedts  to  be  unjuftifiable.  In  the  5th  Aft,  the 
Prince  accufes  his  uncle  of  having  popt  in  betivten  the  eleSiicm  and  bis 
hopes-,  which  obviates  Dr.  Warburton's  objedlion  to  the  old  reading, 
viz.  that     the  king  had  given  no  occafionfor  fuch  a  refledion." 

A  jingle  of  the  fame  fort  is  found  in  Mother  Bom6ie,  1594,  and  fee ms 
to  have  been  proverbial,  as  I  have  met  with  it  more  than  once:— - 

the  nearer  we  are  in  blood,  the  further  we  muft  be  from  love  ;  the 
greater  the  kindred  is,  the  lefs  the  kindnefs  rauft  be."  Again,  in  Gor- 
boduc,  a  tragedy,  1565  : 

In  kinde  a  father,  but  not  \nkindelynejs»'' 

As  kindi  however,  fignifies  nature^  Hamlet  may  mean  that  hisrela- 
tlonfliip  was  become  an  unnatural  one,  as  it  was  partly  founded  upon 
inceft.  Our  author's  Julius  Cajar,  Antony  and  Cleopatra^  King 
Jxichard  IJ,  and  Titus  Andronicus,  exhibit  inftances  of  kind  being  ufed 
-for  nature ,  and  fo  too  in  this  play  of  Hamlet,  Adt  II.  Sc.  the  laft ; 
Remorfelefs,  treacherous,  lecherous,  kindlefs  villain. 

Dr.  Farmer,  however,  obferves  that  kin  is  ftill  ufed  for  coujin  in  the 
midland  counties.  Steevens. 

Hamlet  does  not,  I  think,  meantofayj  as  Mr.  Steevens  fuppofes, 
thati^M  uncle  is  a  little  more  than  kin,  &c.  The  king  had  called  the 
prince — "  My  coufin  Hamlet,  and  my  fon." — His  reply,  therefore,  is, 
— "  I  am  a  little  more  than  thy  kinfman,  [for  I  am  thy  ftep-fon  ;] 
and  fomewhat  lefs  than  kind  to  thee  [for  I  hate  thee,  as  being  the 
perfon  who  has  entered  into  an  inceftuous  marriage  with  my  mother]. 
Or,  if  we  underftand  kind  in  its  ancient  fenfe,  then  the  meaning  will 
hty—I  am  more  than  thy  kinfman,  for  I  am  thy  Jiep-fon being  fuch, 
I  am  lefs  near  to  thee  than  thy  natural  offspring,  and  therefore  not  enti- 
tled to  the  appellation  of  fon,  which  you  have  now  given  me.  Mai.  one. 

^  —  too  much  V  the  fun.']  He  perhaps  alludes  to  the  proverb.  Out  of 
heaven's  blejfing  into  the  ivarm  fun,  Johnson. 

—  too  much  V  the  fun. 
Meaning  probably  his  being  fcnt  for  from  his  ftudies  to  be  expofed  at 
his  uncle's  marriage  as  his  chiefefi  courtier,  Sec,  Steevens. 

I  queftion  whether  a  quibble  between  fun  and  fon  be  not  here  in- 
tended. Farmer, 

y       vailed  lids — ]  With  lowering  eyes,  caft  down  eyes.  Johnson. 

See  Vol.  V.  p.  286,  n.  9.  Malone. 
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Seek 


/HAMLET, 


Seek  for  thy  noble  father  in  the  duft  : 

Thou  know'ft,  'tis  common  ;  all,  that  live,  muft  die. 

Faffing  through  nature  to  eternity. 

Ham,  Ay,  madam,  it  is  common. 

^een.  If  it  be. 
Why  feems  it  lb  particular  with  thee  ? 

Ham.  Seems,  madam  1  nay,  it  is ;  I  know  not  feems# 
'Tis  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mothei^ 
Nor  cuftomary  fuits  of  folemn  black. 
Nor  windy  fufpiration  of  forced  breath. 
No,  nor  the  fruitful  river  in  the  eye. 
Nor  the  dejedled  haviour  of  the  vifage. 
Together  with  all  forms,  modes,  (hews  of  grief*. 
That  can  denote  me  truly  :  Thefe,  indeed,  feem, 
Fcr  they  are  aftions  that  a  man  might  play : 
But  I  have  that  within,  which  pafTeth  Ihew  ; 
Thefe,  but  the  trappings  and  the  fuits  of  woe  *. 

King.  'Tis  fweet  and  commendable  in  your  nature, 
Hamlet, 

To  give  thefe  mourning  duties  to  your  father  : 
But,  you  mull  know,  your  father  loft  a  father ; 
That  father  loft,  loft  his  ^  ;  and  the  furvivor  bound 
In  filial  obligation,  for  fome  term 
To  do  obfequious  forrow  *  :  But  to  perfever 

^  —  fhcws  of  grief,"]  Thus  the  folio.    The  firft  quarto  reads-* 
thafesy — I  fuppofe  for  /hopes.    St z evens. 
*  But  I  have  that  ivitbin,  ivhicb  paJJ'etb  [heiv  j 

^heje  but  the  trappings  and  the  fuits  of  •woe.']  So,  in  K.  Rich,  JJ  : 
ti  —my  grief  lies  all  within  j 
•*  And  thefe  external  manners  of  lament 

Are  merely  fliadows  to  the  unfeen  grief 
<*  That  fwells  with  filence  to  the  tortured  foul."  Malcne, 

3  ^  your  father  loji  a  father  ; 

That  father  lojiy  loft  his ;]  The  meaning  of  the  pafTage  is  no  more 
than  this.  Your  father  loji  a  father  ^  i.  e.  your  grandfather,  which 
lofi  grandfather  alfo  loft  his  father.  Steevens. 

4  —  obfequious  ferroiv  ;]  Obfequious  is  here  from  obfejuies  or  fu- 
neral ceremonies.  Johnson. 

So,  in  Titus  Andrcnicus : 

"  To  fhed  obfequious  ttzrz  upon  his  trunk.'*  Steivens. 
Sec  Vol,  VI.  p. 46 J,  n.  5.  Malone. 

In 
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in  obftinate  condolement  5,  is. a  courfe 
Of  impious  ftubbornnefs ;  'tis  unmanly  grief : 
It  fhevvs  a  will  moft  incorreft  to  heaven  ^  ; 
A  heart  unfortify'd,  or  mind  impatient ; 
An  underflanding  fimple  and  unfchool'd : 
For  what,  we  know,  muft  be,  and  is  as  common 
As  any  the  moft  vulgar  thing  to  fenfe. 
Why  fhould  we,  in  our  peevifh  oppontion. 
Take  it  to  heart  ?  Fie  I  'tis  a  fault  to  heaven, 
A  fault  againft  the  dead,  a  fault  to  nature. 
To  reafon  moft  abfurd  ^  ;  whofe  common  theme 
Is  death  of  fathers,  and  who  ftill  hath  cry'd. 
From  the  firft  corfe,  till  he  that  died  to-day. 
This  muft  be  Jo,    We  pray  you,  throw  to  earth 
This  unprevailing  woe  ;  and  think  of  us 
As  of  a  father :  for  let  the  world  take  note. 
You  are  the  moft  immediate  to  our  throne ; 
And,  with  no  lefs  nobility  of  love  ^, 
.Than  that  which  deareft  father  bears  his  fon. 
Do  I  impart  toward  you  9.    For  your  intent 

In 

5  In  objllnate  condolement,]  Condolement,  for  forroiv.  War  burton. 
6 —  a  nvill  moji  incorreft  to  heaven ;]  Not  fufiiciently  regulated 
by  a  fenfe  of  duty  and  fubmiflion  to  the  difpenfations  of  providence. 

Malone. 

7  To  reafon  mofi  abfurd;"]  Reafon  is  here  ufed  in  its  common  fenfe, 
for  the  faculty  by  which  we  form  conclufions  from  arguments. 

Johnson. 

^  Andivltb  no  lefs  nobility  of  love,']  Nobility,  for  magnitude, 

Warburton. 

Nobility  is  Tzthcr  generofty*  Johnson. 

By  nobility  of  love  Mr.  Heath  underftands,  eminence  and  diftin^lion 
of  love.  Malone. 

9  Do  I  impart  toiuard you."]  I  believe  impart  is,  impart  myfelf,  com- 
WK«fc^7re  whatever  I  can  bellow.  Johnson. 

The  crown  of  Denmark  was  eleftive.  So,  in  SirClyomon  Knight  of 
the  Golden  Shield,  &c.  1599  : 

And  me  pofTefs  for  fpoufed  wife,  who  in  eleBion  am 
To  have  the  crown  of  Denmark  here,  as  heir  unto  the  fame.** 
The  king  means,  that  as  Hamlet  ftands  the  faireft  chance  to  be  next 
eledled,  he  will  ftrive  with  as  much  love  to  enfure  the  crown  to  him, 
as  a  father  would  fliew  in  the  continuance  of  heirdom  to  a  fon.  Stee  v, 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Steevens,  that  the  crown  of  Denmark  (as  in  moft 
of  ths  Gothick  kingdoms)  was  elective,  and  not  hereditary  j  though 

it 


tot  HAMLET, 


In  going  back  to  fchool  in  Wittenberg', 
It  is  moll  retrograde  to  our  defire : 
And,  we  befeech  you,  bend  you  to  remain* 
Here,  in  the  cheer  and  comfort  of  our  eye. 
Our  chiefeft  courtier,  coufin,  and  our  fon. 

^een»  Let  not  thy  mother  lofe  her  prayers,  Hamlet  | 
I  pray  thee,  ftay  with  us,  go  not  to  Wittenberg. 

Ham,  I  fhall  in  all  my  beft  obey  you,  madam. 

Ar/«^.  Why,  tis  a  loving  and  a  fair  reply  ; 
Be  as  ourfelf  in  Denmark. — Madam,  come  ; 
This  gentle  and  unforc'd  accord  of  Hamlet 
Sits  fmiling  to  my  heart :  in  grace  whereof. 
No  jocund  health^,  that  Denmark  drinks  to-day, 

it  might  be  cuftomary,  In  eledlions,  to  pay  fome  attention  to  the  royal 
blood,  which  by  degrees  produced  hereditary  fucceflion.  Why  thea 
do  the  reft  of  the  commentators  fo  often  treat  Claudius  as  an  ujurptrp 
who  had  deprived  young  Hamlet  of  his  right  by  heirjhip  to  his  father's 
crown  ?  Hamlet  calls  him  drunkard,  murderer,  and  villain  :  one  who 
Jiad  carryed  the  election  by  low  and  mean  practices ;  had 
Popt  in  between  the  election  and  my  ho[:«s— 

Ixad 

From  a  flielf  the  precious  diadem  ftole, 
"  And  put  it  in  his  pocket:" 
but  never  hints  at  his  being  an  ufurper.  His  dlfcontent  arofe  from 
his  uncle's  being  preferred  before  him,  not  from  any  legal  right  which 
he  pretended  to  fet  up  to  the  crown.  Some  regaid  was  probably  had 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  preceding  prince,  in  ele<iing  the  fuc- 
ceflbr.  And  therefore  young  Hamlet  had  "  the  voice  of  the  king 
himfelf  for  his  fucceflion  in  Denmark  j"  and  he  at  his  own  death  pro- 
phecies that  the  ele£bion  would  light  on  Fortinbras,  who  had  his 
dying  voice,"  conceiving  that  by  the  death  of  his  uncle,  he  himfelf  had 
been  king  for  an  inftant,  and  had  therefore  a  right  to  recommend. 
"When,  in  the  fourth  aft,  the  rabble  wiHied  to  choofe  Laertes  king,  I 
underlland  that  antiquity  was  forgot,  and  cuftom  violated,  by  eledting 
a  new  king  in  the  lifetime  of  the  old  one,  and  perhaps  alfo  by  the  call- 
ing in  a  lhanger  to  ths  royal  blood.  Blackstoni. 

*  —  to  fchool  in  IVinenb^rg,^  In  Shakfpeare's  time  there  was  an  uni- 
verfity  at  Wittenberg,  to  which  he  has  made  Hamlet  propofe  to  return. 

The  univerfity  of  Wittenberg  was  not  fcunded  till  15D2,  confe- 
^uently  did  not  exiit  in  the  time  to  which  this  play  is  referred.  M  alone. 

i  mm.  bend  you  to  remain— '\  \.  e.  fubdue  your  inclination  to  go  from 
hence,  and  remain,  &c.  Steevens. 

3  No  jocund  health,  — ]  The  king's  intemperance  is  very  ftrongly 
impreffedj  every  thing  that  happens  to  him  gives  him  occafion  to 
drink.  JoHNSOK. 

But 
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But  the  great  cannon  to  the  clouds  fliall  tell  ; 
And  the  king's  roul'e  the  heaven  (hall  bruit  again, 
Re-fpeaking  earthly  thunder.    Come  away. 

[Exeunt  King,  Queen,  Lords y  &c.  Pol.  ^^^/Laert, 
Ham,  O,  that  this  too  too  folid  flefli  would  melt. 
Thaw,  and  refolve  itfelf  into  a  dew  *  ! 
Or  that  the  Everlafting  had  not  fix'd 
His  canon  'gainft  felt-llaughter  ^ »  O  God  !  O  God  ! 
How  weary,  ftale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  ufes  of  this  world  1 
Fie  on't  I  O  fie  I  'tis  an  unweeded  garden. 
That  grows  to  feed ;  things  rank,  and  grofs  in  nature, 
Poffefs  it  merely  ^.  That  it  fliould  come  to  this ! 
But  two  months  dead  1 — nay,  not  fo  much,  not  two : 
So  excellent  a  king ;  that  was,  to  this, 
Hyperion  to  a  fatyr  ^ :  fo  loving  to  my  mother. 

That 

4  — refolve  itjelf  into  a  deiv  I']  Refolve  means  the  fame  as  dtjjolvem 
Ben  Jonfon  ufes  the  word  in  his  Volpone,  and  in  the  fame  fenfe  : 

*'  Forth  the  rejolved  corners  of  his  eyes*'' 
Again,  in  the  Country  Gir/j  1647 : 

my  fwoln  grief,  r^yb/i/fi  in  thefe  tears/'  Steevbns. 

5  Or  that  the  Everlajiing  bad  not  fix'd 

Hisc?inon^gainJi  fe!f-Jlaughter!'\  The  generality  of  the  editions 
read  cannony  as  if  the  poet's  thought  were.  Or  that  the  Almighty  bad  not 
■planted  bis  &rt\\\txyi  or  arms  0/ vengeance,  againfi  Jelf-murder.  But 
the  word  which  I  reftored  (and  which  was  efpou^d  by  the  accurate 
Mr.  Hughes,  who  gave  an  edition  of  this  play)  is  the  true  reading, 
j.  e.  that  be  bad  not  rejirained  fuicide  by  bis  exprefs  law  and  peremp- 
tory prohibition.  Theobald. 

There  are  yet  thofe  who  fuppofe  the  old  reading  to  be  the  true  one, 
as  they  fay  the  word  fxed  feems  to  decide  very  ftrongly  in  its  favour. 
I  would  advife  fuch  to  recollect  Virgil's  expreflion  : 

—  ^xif  leges  pretio,  atque  refixit.  Steevens. 
If  the  true  reading  wanted  any  fupport,it  might  be  found  in  Cymbelinei 
Againfi  f elf -Jlaughter 
"  There  is  a  probibition  fo  divine, 
"  That  cravens  my  weak  hand." 
In  Shakfpeare's  time  canon,  {norma)  was  commonly  fpelt  cannon* 

Malone."* 

^  ^merely'\  is  entirely.    See  Vol,  VII,  p,  233,  n.  4.    M alone. 
7  So  excellent  a  king  ;  that  tvas,  to  this, 

Hyperion  to  a  fatyr :^  Hyperion  or  Apollo  is  reprefented  in  all 
the  ancient  ftatues,  &c,  as  exquifitely  beautiful,  the  fatyrs  hideoufly 
ugly. — Shakfpeare  may  furely  be  pardoned  for  not  attending  to  the 
yuflwnVy  of  Latin  Jiames,  here  and  in  Cywif/wf  5  when  we  fir d" Henry 

Parrot, 
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That  he  might  not  beteem  the  winds  of  heaven 
Vifit her  face  too  roughly^.    Heaven  and  earth ! 

^afTOt,the  authour  of  a  colleilion  of  epigrams  printed  in  1613,  t9 
which  a  Latin  preface  is  prefixed,  writing  thus  : 
•<  Pofihumusy  not  the  laft  of  many  more, 
«  Aflcs  why  I  write  in  fuch  an  idle  vaine,**  &c. 
Laquti  ridiculoji,  or  Springes  for  Woodcocks,  i6mo.  fign.c.  3.  Malone. 

All  our  Englifti  poets  are  guilty  of  the  fame  falfe  quantity,  and  call 
Hyperion  Hyperion  j  at  leaft  the  only  inftance  I  have  met  with  to  the 
contrary,  is  in  the  old  play  of  Fuimus  Troes,  1633 : 

— —  Blow,  gentle  Africus, 

•<  Play  on  our  poops,  when  Hyperion's  fon 
"  Shall  couch  in  weft."  Steivens. 
S  *rhat  he  might  not  beteem  the  ivinds  of  heaven 

Vifit  her  face  too  roughly.'^  This  paffage  ought  to  be  a  perpfitual 
memento  to  ail  future  editors  and  commentators  to  proceed  with  the 
titmoft  caution  in  emendation,  and  never  to  difcard  a  word  from  the 
text,  merely  becaufe  it  is  not  the  language  of  the  prefent  day. 

Mr,  Hughes  or  Mr.  Rowe,  fuppofingthe  text  to  be  unintelligible,  for 
heteem  boldly  {wh^MnttA permitted.  Mr.  Theobald,  in  order  to  favour  his 
own  emendation,  ftated  untruly  that  all  the  old  copies  which  he  had 
fcen,  read  ieteene^  and  with  great  plaufibility  propofed  to  read, 
That  he  might  not  let  e'en  the  winds  of  heaven,  &c. 
This  emendation  appearing  uncommonly  happy,  was  adopted  by  all 
the  fubfequent  editors.  But  without  neceffity  j  for  the  reading  of  the 
firft  quarto,  1604,  and  indeed  of  all  the  fubfequent  quartos,  beteemey  is 
ro  corruption,  but  a  word  of  Shakfpeare's  agej  and  accordingly  it  is 
now  once  more  refiored  to  the  text.    It  is  ufed  by  Golding  in  bis 
tranflation  of  the  tenth  book  of  Ovid's  Met  amor pbsfes,  4to,  1587  : 
The  king  of  Gods  did  burne  ere  while  in  love  of  Ganymede, 
The  Phrygian  j  and  the  thing  was  found  which  Jupiter,  that  fltd. 
Had  rather  be  than  what  he  was  3  yet  could  he  not  beteeme 
**  The  fliape  of  any  other  bird  than  eagle  for  to  feeme." 

Rex  fuperum  Phrygii  quondam  Ganymedis  amore 
Arfit;  et  inventum  eft  aliquid  quod  Jupiter  efTe, 
Quam  quod  £rat,  mallet  j  nulla  tahien  alite  verti 
Dignatur,  nifi  quae  poflit  fua  fulmina  ferre. 
In  the  folio  the  word  is  corruptly  printed  beteene.    The  rhyme  in 
Golding's  vcrfes  proves  that  the  reading  of  the  original  quarto  is  the 
true  one.    Golding  manifeftly  ufes  the  word  in  the  fenfe  oi  endure. 

We  find  a  fentiment  fimilar  to  that  before  us,  in  Marfton's  Infa- 
iiate  Count efs,  1603  : 

fhe  had  a  lord. 

Jealous  that  air  ftiould  ravifli  her  chafte  looks."  Malone. 
So,  in  the  Enterlude  of  the  Lyfe  and  Repentaunce  of  Marie  Magda- 
laine,  Sec,  by  Lewis  Wager,  1567  : 

**  But  evermore  they  were  unto  me  very  tender, 

They  would  not fuff'er  the  wjnde  on  ae  Co  blowe."  S  t £ e  v. 


Mail 
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Maft  I  Remember  ?  why,  fhe  would  hang  on  him. 

As  if  increafe  of  appetite  had  grown 

By  what  it  fed  on  :  And  yet,  within  a  month,— 

Let  me  not  think  on't Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman  !— 

A  little  month  ;  or  ere  thofe  (hoes  were  old. 

With  which  fhe  followed  my  poor  father's  body. 

Like  Niobe,  all  tears  ^; — why  fhe,  even  fhe,— 

O  heaven  !  a  beafl,  that  wants  difcourfe  of  reafon. 

Would  have  mourn'4  longer, — marryM  with  my  uncle. 

My  father's  brother ;  but  no  more  like  my  father. 

Than  I  to  Hercules :  Within  a  month  ; 

Ere  yet  the  fait  of  moft  unrighteous  tears 

Had  left  the  flufhing  in  her  galled  eyes. 

She  marry'd : — O  moft  wicked  fpeed,  to  poft 

With  fuch  dexterity  to  inceftuous  fheets  1 

It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to,  good : 

But  break,  my  heart ;  for  I  muft  hold  my  tongue  ! 

£nter  Horatio,  Bernardo,  ^WMarcellus. 

Hor,  Hail  to  your  lordfhip  ! 

Ham,  I  am  glad  to  fee  you  well: 
HoratiO:, — or  I  do  forget  myfelf  ? 

Hor,  The  fame,  my  lord,  and  your  poor  fervant  ever. 

Ham,  Sir,  my  good  friend  ;  I'll  change  that  name  with 
you'. 

And  what  make  you  *  from  Wittenberg,  Horatio  ?— 
Marcellus  ? 

Mar,  My  good  lord,— 

Ham,  I  am  very  glad  to  fee  you ;  good  even,  fir^. — 

But 

9  Like  Wiohc,  all  tears  Shakfpeare  might  have  caught  this  idea 
from  an  ancient  ballad  entitled  «  The  falling  out  of  lovers  is  the  re- 
newing of  love:" 

♦<  Now  I,  like  weeping  Niohe, 
**  May  wafti  my  hands  in  tears." 
Of  this  ballad  Amantium  ira^  &c,  is  the  burden.    Stee  vens. 

•  —  /'//  change  that  name,^']  I'll  be  your  fervant,  you  fhall  be  my 
friend.  Johnson. 

2  —  what  make  you  ~]  A  familiar  phrafe  for  nohat  are  you  doing, 

Johnson. 

3  —  good  everif  Jir,'\  So  the  copies.  Sir  Th.  Hanmer  and  Dr. 
Warbwtoo  put  it;  goqi  m9rn'}ng%  Th«  4U«r«iti9n  is  of  ag  importance, 

but 
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But  what,  in  faith,  make  you  from  Wittenberg  ? 

Ho7',  A  truant  difpofition,  good  my  lord. 

Ham,  I  would  not  hear  your  enemy  fay  fo  ; 
Nor  fhall  you  do  mine  ear  that  violence. 
To  make  it  trufter  of  your  own  report 
Againft  yourfelf:  I  know,  you  are  no  truant. 
But  what  is  your  affair  in  Elfmore  ? 
We'll  teaph  you  to  drink  deep,  ere  you  depart. 

Hor,  My  lord,  I  came  to  fee  your  father's  funeral. 

Ham,  I  pray  thee,  do  not  mock  me,  fellow-ftudent  ; 
I  think,  it  was  to  fee  my  mother's  wedding. 

Hor,  Indeed,  my  lord,  it  followed  hard  upon. 

Ham,  Thrift,  thrift,   Horatio  I   the   funeral  bak'd 
meats'^ 

Did  coldly  furnifh  forth  the  marriage  tables. 
'Would  I  had  met  my  dearell  foe  in  heaven  ^, 

Or 

but  all  licence  is  dangerous.  There  is  no  need  of  any  change.  Between 
the  firft  and  eighth  fcene  of  this  ad  it  is  apparent,  that  a  natural  day 
mufl:  pafs,  and  how  much  of  it  is  already  over,  there  is  nothing  that 
can  determine.  The  king  has  held  a  council.  It  may  now  as  well 
ht  evening      morning.  Johnson. 

*  — the  funeral  bak'd  meats — ]  It  was  anciently  the  general  cuftom 
to  give  a  cold  entertainment  to  mourners  at  a  funeral.  In  diftant 
counties  this  pradice  is  continued  among  the  yeomanry.  See  7he 
Tragique  Htjlorie  of  the  Faire  Valeria  cf  London  i  1598.  <*  His  corpcs 
was  with  funerall  pompe  conveyed  to  the  church,  and  there  follemnly 
enterred,  nothing  omitted  which  neceflitie  or  cuftom  could  claime  j  a 
fermon,  a  banquet,  and  like  obfervations.  Again,  in  the  old  romance 
of  Syr  Degorey  bl.  I.  no  Hate  : 

**  A  great/<?fl/?c  would  he  holde 

Upon  his  quenes  mornynge  day, 
*'  That  was  buryed  in  an  abbay."  Collins. 

Sec  alfo  Hayward's  L  fe  and  Raigne  of  King  Henrie  the  Fourth,  4to 
1599,  p.  135:  "  Then  hee  [King  Richard  II.]  was  conveyed  to 
Langley  Abby  in  Buckinghamlhire,~and  there  obfcurely  interred, — 
without  the  charge  of  a  dinner  for  celebrating  the  funeral."  Ma  lone. 

5  —  my  deareft  foe-^'\  DeareJ},  for  direji,  moft  dreadful,  moft  dan- 
gerous, Johnson. 

Deareji  is  moji  immediate,  confequential,  important i  So,  in  Borneo  and 
.Juliet  : 

**  -  a  ring  that  I  muft  ufc 

**  In  dear  employment." 

Again, 
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Or  ever  ^  I  had  feen  that  day,  Horatio  I— . 
My  father, — Methinks,  I  fee  my  father. 

Hor,  Where,  my  lord  ? 

Ham»  In  my  mind's  eye  ^,  Horatio. 

Hor,  I  faw  him  once,  he  was  a  goodly  king. 

Ham,  He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
I  fhall  not  look  upon  his  like  again  ^. 

Hor,  My  lord,  I  think  I  faw  him  yefternight. 

Ham,  Saw  !  who  ? 

Hor,  My  lord,  the  king  your  father. 

Ham,  The  king  my  father  1 

Hor,  Seafon  your  admiration  ^  for  a  while 
With  an  attent  ear ' ;  till  I  may  deliver. 
Upon  the  witnefs  of  thefe  gentlemen. 
This  marvel  to  you. 

Again,  in  B.  and  Fletcher's  Matd  in  the  Mill: 
*<  You  meet  your  deartft  enemy  in  love, 
"  With  all  his  hate  about  him."    St e evens. 
See  Vol.  VIII,  p.  130,  n.  6.  Malone. 

^  Or  ever— ]  Thus  the  quarto,  1604.    The  folio  reads— «r«  even 
This  is  not  the  only  inftance  in  which  a  familiar  phrafeology  ha» 
been  fubftituted  for  one  more  ancient,  in  that  valuable  copy,  Maloneo 
7  In  my  mind's  eye,']  This  expreflion  occurs  again  in  our  author's 
Kape  if  Lucrece  : 

*<  .    .  himfelf  behind 

««  Was  left  unfeen,  fave  to  the  eye  ofmind.^* 
Ben  Jonfon  has  borrowed  it  in  his  Malque  called  Lovers  triumph 
through  Callipolis  : 

**  As  only  by  the  mind's  eye  may  be  feen.** 
Teleraachus  lamenting  the  abfence  of  Ulyfles,  is  reprefentcd  in  like 
manner : 

^Oa-a-ofxivoi  tXTctrif  Ir^Xov  hi  <p^S(rh,-^  Steevens. 
This  expreflion  occurs  again  in  our  authour's  113th  Sonnet: 
«  Since  I  left  you,  mine  eye  is  in  my  mind,"  Malone. 

*  J /hall  not  look  upon  his  like  again.]  Mr.  Holt  propofes  to  read 
from  Sir  Thomas  Stamwell,  Bart,  of  Upton,  near  Northampton : 

Eye  fhall  not  look  upon  his  like  again}*' 
and  thinks  it  \s  more  in  the  true  fpirit  of  Shakfpeare  than  the  other. 
So,  in  Stoive's  Chronicle^  p.  746  :  *<  In  the  greateft  pomp  that  ever  eye 
bebelde."    Ag^xnyin  S andys'sTrav eh,  ^.  i^ox     We  went  this  day 
through  the  moft  pregnant  and  pleafant  valley  that  ever  eye  beheld.*' 

STEEVENSt 

^  ^t^ton your  admiration'^'']  That  is, /m/ffr  it.  Johnson. 

*  With  an  attent  ear,]  SpQftftr^  as  WgU  as  our  pQ«t,  ufes  attent  for 
»\Unt'm%  MAi^vz. 

a  Ham, 
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Ham,  For  God's  love,  let  me  hear. 

Hor,  Two  nights  together  had  thefe  gentlemen, 
Marcellus  and  Bernardo,  on  their  watch. 
In  the  dead  waift  and  middle  of  the  night  ^, 
Been  thus  encounter'd.    A  figure  like  your  father. 
Armed  at  point  ^,  exactly,  cap-a-pe. 
Appears  before  them,  and,  with  folemn  march. 
Goes  flow  and  ftately  by  them  :  thrice  he  walk'd. 
By  their  opprefs'd  and  fear-furprized  eyes. 
Within  his  truncheon's  length  ;  whilft  they,  diflill'd 
Almoft  to  jelly  with  the  adt  of  fear*. 
Stand  dumb  and  fpeak  not  to  him.    This  to  me 
In  dreadful  fecrecy  impart  they  did; 
And  I  with  them,  the  third  night,  kept  the  watch : 
Where,  as  they  had  delivered,  both  in  time. 
Form  of  the  thing,  each  word  made  true  and  good. 
The  apparition  comes :  I  knew  your  father ; 
Thefe  hands  are  not  more  like. 

Ha?n,  But  where  was  this  ? 

Mar.  My  lord,  upon  the  platform  where  we  watch'd. 
Ham.  Did  you  not  fpeak  to  it  ? 

*  In  the  dead  waift  and  middle  of  the  night,']  This  ftrange  phrafeo- 
logy  feems  to  have  been  common  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare.  By  waiji 
IS  meant  nothing  more  than  middle^  and  hence  the  epithet  dead  did 
not  appear  incongruous  to  our  poet.  So  in  Marfton's  Malecontenty  1604 : 
"  'Tis  now  about  the  immodeft  ivaijl  of  night.'"  i.  e.  midnight. 

Again,  in  The  Puritar,  a  comedy,  1607  :— .<*  ere  the  day  be  fpent  t» 
the  girdle," — 

In  the  old  copies  the  word  is  fpelt  luajf,  as  it  is  in  the  fecond  a£l, 
fc.  ii.  then  you  live  about  her  ivaji,  or  in  the  middle  of  her  favours.*' 
Thefame  fpelling  is  found  in  K.Lear ,  Aft  IV.  fc.  vi.  ^' Down  from  the 
lytf/,  they  are  centaurs."  See  alfo  Minflieu's  Did.  1617:  "  fVaJi, 
middle,  or  girdle-fteed.''  We  have  the  fame  pleonafm  ia  another  line 
in  this  play  : 

And  given  my  heart  a  working  mute  and  dumb»*^ 

All  the  modern  editors  read — In  the  dead  nvajie,  &c.  Maloke. 

I  Armed  at  point,']  Thus  the  quarto,  1604.  Folio:  Arm'd  at  «// 
fotnti.  Malone. 

4  —  iv'ith  the  aft  of  fear,"]  Fear  was  the  caufe,  the  adlive  caufc, 
that  d'tjiilled  them  by  that  force  of  operation  which  we  ftri£lly  call  a£i 
in  voluntary,  d^nd  power  in  involuntary,  agents,  but  popularly  call  a£i  ia 
both.  Johnson. 

The  folio  reads-i^^ritird.  Steevens. 
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Hor»  My  lord,  I  did ; 
But  anfwer  made  it  none  :  yet  once,  methought. 
It  lifted  up  its  head,  and  did  addrefs 
Itfelf  to  motion,  like  as  it  would  fpeak : 
But,  even  then,  the  morning  cock  crew  loud; 
And  at  the  found  it  fhrunk  in  haile  away. 
And  vanifhM  from  our  fight. 

Ham.  'Tis  very  ftrange. 

Hor.  As  I  do  live,  my  honoured  lord,  'tis  true  ; 
And  we  did  think  it  writ  down  in  our  duty. 
To  let  you  knaw  of  it. 

Ham.  Indeed,  indeed,  firs,  but  this  troubles  me. 
Hold  you  the  watch  to-night  ? 

All.  We  do,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Arm'd,  fay  you? 

AIL  Arm'd,  my  lord. 

Ham.  From  top  to  toe  ? 

AIL  My  lord,  from  head  to  foot. 

Ham.  Then  faw  you  not  his  face. 

Hor,  O,  yes,  my  lord ;  he  wore  his  beaver  up 

Ha?n.  What,  look'd  he  frowningly  ? 

Hor,  A  countenance  more 
In  forrow  than  in  anger. 

Ham,  Pale,  or  red  ? 

Hor,  Nay,  very  pale. 

Ham.  And  fix'd  his  eyes  upon  you? 

Hor,  Moft  conftantly. 

Ham.  I  would,  I  had  been  there. 

Hor.  It  would  have  much  amaz'<i  you. 

Ham,  Very  like. 
Very  like  :  Stay'd  it  long? 

Hor,  While  one  with  moderate  hafte 

5  — wort  i>ii  beaver  up.]  Though  ^^at/fr  properly  fignified  that  part 
of  the  helmet  which  was  let  down^  to  enable  the  wearer  to  drink,  Shak- 
fpeare  always  ufes  the  word  as  denoting  that  part  of  the  helmet  which, 
when  raifed  up,  expofed  the  face  of  the  wearer ;  and  fuch  was  the  po- 
pular fignification  of  the  word  in  his  time.  In  BuUokar's  Englijh 
Expojitory%\o,  1616,  beaver  defined  thus:  "  In  armour  it  fignifies 
that  part  of  the  helmet  which  may  be  lifted  u^,  to  take  breath  the 
more  freely.'*  Majlone. 

Vol.  IX.  P  Might 
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Might  tell  a  hundred. 

Mar.  Ber,  Longer,  longer. 

Hor.  Not  when  1  faw  it. 

Ham.  His  beard  was  grizzl'd?  no? 

Hor.  It  was,  as  1  have  feen  it  in  his  life, 
Afablefilver'd^ 

Ham.  I  will  watch  to-night ; 
Perchance,  'twill  walk  again. 

Hor.  I  warrant,  it  will. 

Ham.  If  it  affume  my  noble  father's  perfon, 
I'll  fpeak  to  it,  though  hell  itfelf  fliould  gape. 
And  bid  me  hold  my  peace.    I  pray  you  all. 
If  you  have  hitherto  conceal'd  this  fight. 
Let  it  be  tenable  ^  in  your  filence  Hill  ; 
And  whatfoever  elfe  fhall  hap  to-night. 
Give  it  an  underftanding,  but  no  tongue  ; 
I  will  requite  your  loves :  So,  fare  you  well: 
Upon  the  platform,  'twixt  eleven  and  twelve, 
I'll  vifit  you. 

ML  Our  duty  to  your  honour. 

Ham,  Your  loves,  as  mine  to  you  :  Farewel. 

\_Exeuut  Hor.  Mar.  ^zWBer. 
My  father's  fpirit  in  arms  I  ^  all  is  not  well ; 
I  doubt  fome  foul  play :  would  the  night  were  come  I 
Till  then  fit  ftill,  my  foul:  Foul  deeds  will  rife. 
Though  all  the  earth  o'erwhelm  them  to  men's  eyes. 

SCENE  III. 

A  Room  in  Polonius*  Houfs, 

EnterhAhKTES,  and  Ophelia. 

Laer.  My  necefTaries  are  embark'd  ;  farewel : 
And,  fifter,  as  the  winds  give  benefit, 

^  A  Jable Jilver''d.']  So  in  our  poet's  12th  fonnet : 

"  And  fahJe  curls,  all  Jil'ver''d  o'er  with  white.'*  Ma  lone. 

'  Let  it  be  tenable — ]  So  the  quarto,  1604.  Folio  : — treble.  Maloni:. 

*  My  father^  s  fpirit  inarms!]  From  what  went  before,  I  once 
kinted  to  Mr.  Garrick,  that  thefe  words  mi^ht  be  fpoken  in  this  man- 
ner: 

My  father's  fpirit !  in  arms  !  all  is  not  well,    Whalix y. 

2  And 
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And  convoy  is  affiftant,  do  not  fleep. 
But  let  me  hear  from  you. 
Oph.  Do  you  doubt  that  ? 

Laer,  For  Hamlet,  and  the  trifling  of  his  favour. 
Hold  it  a  falhion,  and  a  toy  in  blood  ; 
A  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature. 
Forward,  not  permanent,  fweet,  not  lafting. 
The  perfume  and  fuppliance  of  a  minute 
No  more. 

Oph,  No  more  but/o  ? 

Laer.  Think  it  no  more  : 
For  nature,  crefcent,  does  not  grow  alone 
In  thews  *,  and  bulk ;  but,  as  this  temple  waxes. 
The  inward  fervice  of  the  mind  and  foul 
Grows  wide  withal.    Perhaps,  he  loves  you  now  ; 
And  now  no  foil,  nor  cautel,  doth  befmirch* 
The  virtue  of  his  will:  but,  you  mull  fear. 
His  greatnefs  weigh-'d,  his  will  is  not  his  own  ; 
For  he  himfelf  is  fubjed  to  his  birth*  : 
He  may  not,  as  unvalued  perfons  do. 
Carve  for  himfelf;  for  on  his  choice  depends 
The  fafety  and  the  health  of  the  whole  Hate  ^ ; 

And 

9  Tbe perfume  and  fuppliance  of  a  minute  ;]  The  words  perfume  atid^ 
which  are  found  in  the  quarto,  1604,  were  omitted  in  the  folio. 

Malone. 

The  perfume  and  fuppliance  of  a  minute  j  i.  e.  what  is  fupplied  to 
us  for  a  minute.  The  idea  feems  to  be  taken  from  the  fliort  duration 
of  vegetable  perfumes.  Steevens. 

'  In  thews,]  i.  e.  in  finews,  mufcular  ftrength.  Steevens. 

''•And  noiv  no  foil,  «or  cautel,  &c.]  Cautel  is  fubtlety,  or  deceit.  Min- 
ilieu  in  his  Didionary,  1617,  defines  it,      A  crafty  way  to  deceive.'* 
The  word  is  again  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  in  yl Lover's  Complaint: 
«  In  him  a  plenitude  of  fubtle  matter, 

"  Applied  to  cauteh,  all  ftrange  forms  receives."  Malone. 

So,  in  the  fecond  part  of  Greene's  Art  of  Coneycatrhing,  1592  : 
**  —and  their  fubtill  cautels  to  amend  the  ftatute."  To  amend  tbe 
fiatute  vfzs  the  cant  phrafe  for  evading  the  law.  Steevens. 

Virtue  feems  here  to  comprife  both  excellence  and  power j  and  may  be 
explained  the  ^«rg^j^t<?7,  Johnson. 

*  For  be  bimfelf  &c.]  This  line  is  not  in  the  quarto.  Malone. 

3  The  (diiz\.yar)d  the  health  of  tbe  ivbole  fiate  i]  Thus  the  quarto, 
1604,  except  that  it  has — this  whole  ftate,  and  the  fecond  tbe  is  inad- 
vertently omitted.    The  folio  reads : 

P  a  The 
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And  therefore  muft  his  choice  be  circumfcrib'd 

Unto  the  voice  and  yielding  of  that  body, 

Whereof  he  is  the  head  :  Then  if  he  fays,  he  loves  you. 

It  fits  your  wifdom  fo  far  to  believe  it. 

As  he  in  his  particular  aft  and  place 

May  give  his  faying  deed"*  j  which  is  no  further. 

Than  the  ma"n  voice  of  Denmark  goes  withal. 

Then  weigh  what  lofs  your  honour  may  fuftain. 

If  with  too  credent  ear  you  lift  his  fongs  ; 

Or  lofe  your  heart ;  or  your  chafte  treafure  open 

To  his  unmafter'd  5  importunity. 

Fear  it,  Ophelia,  fear  it,  my  dear  fifter ; 

And  keep  you  in  the  rear  of  your  affeftion*'. 

Out  of  the  fhot  and  danger  of  defire. 

The  charieft  maid^  is  prodigal  enough. 

If  fhe  unmafk  her  beauty  to  the  moon  : 

"Virtue  itfelf  fcapes  not  calumnious  ftrokes : 

The  canker  galls  the  infants  of  the  fpring. 

Too  oft  before  their  buttons  be  difclos'd ; 

And  in  the  morn  and  liquid  dew  of  youth 

Contagious  blaftments  are  moft  imminent. 

Be  wary  then  :  beft  fafety  lies  in  fear ; 

Youth  to  itfelf  rebels,  though  none  elfe  near, 

Oph.  I  fhall  the  efFeft  of  this  good  lefTon  keep 
As  watchman  to  my  heart :  But,  good  my  brother. 
Do  not,  as  fome  ungracious  pallors  do. 

The  fanSi'tty  and  health  of  the  whole  ftate. 

This  Is  another  proof  of  arbitrary  alterations  being  fometimes  made 
in  the  folio.  The  editor,  finding  the  metre  defe£ljve,  in  confequence 
of  the  article  being  omitted  before  bealtby  inftead  of  fupplying  it,  for 
/fl/ei'^' fubftituted  a  word  of  three  fyllables.  Malone. 

4-  May  give  bis  faying  deed  ;]  So,  in  Timon  of  Athens  : — «  the  deed 
of  faying  is  quite  out  of  ufe.'*    Again,  in  Troilus  and  Crejfida  : 

Speaking  in  deeds,  and  deedlefs  in  his  tongue."  M alone. 

5  —  unmaJier''d—'\  i.e.  licentious*  Johnson. 

^  — keep  you  in  the  rear,  &c.]  That  is,  do  not  advance  fo  far  as  your 
affeftion  would  lead  you.  Johnson. 

7  charieft  maid—-^  Chary  is  cautious.  So,  in  Greene's  Never  too 
late,  i6i6:  *^  Love  requires  not  chaftity,  but  that  her  foldiers  be 
chary,"    Again  :    She  liveth  chalily  enouj^h,  that  iiveth  ctari/y.'" 

Stezvens. 


Shew 
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Shew  me  thefleep  and  thorny  way  to  heaven; 
Whilft,  like  a  puff'd  and  recklefs  libertine, 
Himfelf  the  primrofe  path  of  dalliance  treads. 
And  recks  not  his  own  read^. 

Laer,  O,  fear  me  not. 
I  flay  too  long; — But  here  my  father  comes. 

Enter  Polonius. 
A  double  blefling  is  a  double  grace; 
Occafion  fmiles  upon  a  fecond  leave. 

Pol.  Yet  here,  Laertes !  aboard,  aboard,  for  lhame  ; 
The  wind  fits  in  the  Ihoulder  of  your  fail'. 
And  you  are  ftaid  for;  There, — my  bleffing  with  you  ; 

\laying  his  hand  on  Laertes*  head* 
And  thefe  few  precepts  in  thy  memory 
Look  thou  charadter Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue. 
Nor  any  unproportion'd  thought  his  act. 
Ee  thou  famiUar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar. 
The  friends  thou  haft,  and  their  adoption  try'd. 
Grapple  them  to  thy  foul  with  hooks  of  fteel  * ; 

But 

8      recks  not  bis  oivn  read.]  That  is,  heeds  not  his  own  leflbns. 

Pors, 

So,  in  Hycke  Scormr  ; 

**  —  I  reck  not  a  feder."  Steevens. 
Read  \%  conn^t],  Malone. 

So  the  Old  Proverb  in  the  Tiuo  Angry  Women  of  Abivglortf  1 599  : 

Take  heed,  is  a  good  rtffi/."  Steevens. 
So  Sternhold,  Pfalm  i. 

«  —  that  hath  not  lent 
**  To  wicked  rfi/«  his  ear."  Blackstone. 
^^^tbejhoulderofyourfailj]  This  is  a  common  fea  phrafe.  Steev. 
"  And  tbefe  feiv  precepts  in  thy  memory 

Look  thou  charafter.]  i.  e,  write j  ftrongly  infix.    The  fame 
phrafe  is  again  ufed  by  our  authour  in  his  i22d  Sonnet: 
*'         thy  tables  are  within  my  brain 
*'  Full  charaEier^d  with  lafting  memory^' 
Again,  in  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  s 
it  I  I  do  conjure  thee, 

"  Who  art  the  table  wherein  all  my  thoughts 
<<  Are  vifibly  charaBer'd  and  engrav'd."    Mai, one. 
2  Grapple  them  to  thy  foul  ivitb  hooks  of  Jleel ;]  The  old  copies  read 
—.with  hoops  of  fteel.    I  have  no  doubt  that  this  was  a  corruption  ia 
the  original  quarto  of  i6c>4)  arifmg,  like  manv  others,  from  fimilitude 
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But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 

Of  each  nevv-hatch'd  unfledg'd  comrade  ^  Beware 

Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel ;  but,  being  in. 

Bear  it  that  the  oppofer  may  beware  of  thee. 

Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice  : 

Take  each  man's  cenfure^,  but  referve  thy  judgment. 

Coftly  thy  habit  as  thy  purfe  can  buy. 

But  not  exprefs'd  in  fancy  ;  rich,  not  gaudy: 

For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man  ; 

And  they  in  France,  of  the  beft  rank  and  flation, 

Ar^of  a  moft  feledt  and  generous  chief,  in  that 

Neither 

of  founds.  The  emendation,  which  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope,  and  a- 
dopted  by  three  fubfequent  editors,  is  ftrongly  fupported  by  the  word 
g'OppU.  See  M'n^ieu's  D'lcJionary,  1617  :  To  book  or  grapple,  \iz, 
to  grapple  and  to  board  a  fhip." 

A  grapple  is  an  inftrument  with  fevcral  booh  to  lay  hold  of  a  (hip, 
in  order  to  board  it. 

This  correction  is  alfo  juftified  by  our  poet's  137th  fonnet : 
<'  Why  of  eyes'  falftiood  hart  thou  forged  hookst 
**  Whereto  the  judgment  of  my  heart  is  ty''d 

It  may  be  alfo  obferved,  that  books  are  fometimes  made  of  fteel,  but 
loops  never,  Malonk. 

3  But  do  rot  dull  thy  palm  'with  entertainment 

Of  each  neio-hatch'd,  ur.jiedg^d  comrade.]  The  literal  fcnfe  is,  Do 
not  make  tby  palm  callous  by  /baking  every  man  by  the  hand.  The  figu- 
rative meaning  may  be,  Do  not  by  promifcuous  converjation  make  tby 
mind  infenfible  to  the  difference  of  cbaraBers,    John  son. 

4  —  eath  mans  cenfure,]  Cenfure  is  opinion,  St£EV£NS. 
See  Vol.  IV.  p.  149,  n.  8.  Malone. 

5  ^re  of  a  mcji  feleSi  and  generous  chief,  in  that."]  Thus  the  quarto, 
1604,  £nd  the  folio,  except  that  in  that  copy  the  word  ci/e/"  is  fpelt 
cbiff.  The  fubftantive  chiefs  which  fignifies  in  heraldry  the  upper  part 
of  the  Ihield,  appears  to  have  been  in  common  ufe  in  Shakfpeare's 
time,  being  found  rn  Minflieu's  Didlionary,  1617.  He  definea 
it  thus  :  "  EJ}  Juperior  et  fcuti  nobilior  pars  j  tertiam partem  ejus  obtinet  j 
ante  Chrifi  adventum  dabatur  in  maximi  honoris  fignum  fenatoribus  et 
honcratis  -viris."    B.  Jonfon  has  ufed  the  word  in  his  Poetajler. 

The  meaning  then  feems  to  be,  They  in  France  approve  them/elves 
bf  a  mojl  jeleEl  and  generous  ejcutcheon  by  their  drefs.  Generous  is  ufed 
with  the  fignification  cf  generofus.  So,  m  Othello:  The  generous 
iflanders,"  &c. 

If  chief  in  this  fenfc  had  not  been  familiarly  underftood,  the  editor 
of  the  folio  muft  have  confidered  the  line  as  unintelligible,  and  would 
have  probably  omitted  the  words— o/"  <»  in  the  beginning  of  it,  or  at- 
tempted 
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Neither  a  borrower,  nor  a  lender  be : 
For  loan  oft  lofes  both  itfelf  and  friend  ; 
And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  hufbandry 
This  above  all, — To  thine  ownfelf  be  true  ; 
And  it  muft  follow,  as  the  night  the  day 
Thou  canft  not  then  be  falfe  to  any  man. 
Farewell ;  my  blefiing  feafon  this  in  thee^  ! 

Laer,  Moll  humbly  do  I  take  my  leave,  my  lord. 

PoL  The  time  invites  you  ^  ;  go,  your  fervants  tend 

Laer,  Farewell,  Ophelia ;  and  remember  well 
What  I  have  faid  to  you. 

Oph.  'Tis  in  my  memory  lock'd. 
And  you  yourfelf  fhall  keep  the  key  of  it  *. 

Laer.  Farewel.  [5jc// Laertes. 

Pol,  What  is't,  Ophelia,  he  hath  faid  to  you? 

tempted  fome  other  correcllon.  That  not  having  been  done,  I  have 
adhered  to  the  old  copies. 

Our  poet  from  various  pafTages  in  his  works,  appears  to  have  been 
accurately  acquainted  with  all  the  terms  of  heraldry.  Malone. 

&  —  0/^  hufbandry.]  i.  e.  of  thrift  j  ceconomical  prudence.  See 
Vol.  IV.  p.  315,  n.  8.  Malone. 

^  And  it  mufi  followy  as  tbeni^hx.  the  day,]  So,  in  the  145th  Sonnet 
of  Shakfpeare : 

That  follow'd  it  as  gentleday 
Doth  folioiv  flight,^'  ixc.  Steevens. 
^  — my  bleffingitzion  rb'ts  in  thee  !'\  Infix  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
that  it  may  never  wear  out.  Johnson. 

So,  in  the  mock  tragedy  reprefented  before  the  king : 
«  — who  in  want  a  hollow  friend  doth  try, 
*'  Diredlly feafonsh'im  his  enemy.''  Steevens, 
5  The  time  invites  ^oa  j — ]  Thus  the  folio.    The  quarto,  1 604, 
reads— The  time  you  :  which  Mr.  Theobald  preferred,  fup- 

pofing  that  it  meant,  <*  the  time  bejiegez,  prefies  upon  you  on  every 
fide.''  But  to  in'veft,  in  Shakfpcare's  time,  only  fignified,  to  clothe,  or 
to  give  pofieflion.  Malone. 

Either  reading  mayferve.    Macbeth  fays, 

I  go,  and  it  is  done  ;  the  bell  ini/ifti  me."  Steevens. 
'  —-your  fervants  tend.j  i.  e.  your  fervants  are  waiting  for  you. 

Johnson. 

2  —yourfelf  all  keep  the  key  ofit.'\  The  meaning  is,  that  your 
counfels  are  as  fure  of  remaining  locked  up  in  my  memory,  as  if  you 
yourfelf  carried  the  key  of  it.  So,  in  Northivard  Hoty  by  Decker 
and  Webfter,  1607  :  *'  You  fliall  clofe  it  up  like  treafure  of  your  own, 
and  yoMxklf  Jball  keep  the  key  of  it.''  Steevens. 
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Oph»  So  pleafe  you,  fomething  touching  the  lord 
Hamlet. 

PoL  Marry,  well  bethought : 
'Tis  told  me,  he  hath  very  oft  of  late 
Given  private  time  to  you  ;  and  you  yourfelf 
Have  of  your  audience  been  moft  free  and  bounteous : 
If  it  be  fo,  (as  fo  'tis  put  on  me. 
And  that  in  way  of  caution,)  I  muft  tell  you. 
You  do  not  underlland  yourfelf  fo  clearly. 
As  it  behoves  my  daughter,  and  your  honour : 
What  is  between  you?  give  me  up  the  truth. 

Oph.  He  hath,  my  lord,  of  late  made  many  tenders 
Of  his  afFedion  to  me. 

PoL  AfFeftion  ?  puh  !  you  fpeak  like  a  green  girl, 
Unfifted  in  fuch  perilous  circumftance  ^. 
Do  you  believe  his  tenders,  as  you  call  them  ? 

Oph,  I  do  not  know,  my  lord,  what  I  fliould  think. 

PoL  Marry,  I'll  teach  you  :  think  yourfelf  a  baby; 
That  you  have  ta'en  thefe  tenders  for  true  pay. 
Which  arc  not  fterling.   Tender  yourfelf  more  dearly  ; 
Or  (not  to  crack  the  wind  of  the  poor  phrafe. 
Wronging  it  thus,)  you'll  tender  me  a  fool 

Oph. 

^  IJnfihed  in  fucb  peri/ous  circumjhafice.'^  Unfftedt  tor  untried.  Un- 
tried fignifiea  either  not  temptedy  or  not  refined ;  unfifted  fignifies  the 
latter  only,  though  the  fenfe  requires  the^jrw^r.  Warburton. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  fenfe  requires  us  to  underftand  untempted, 
«'  Unfifted  in,"  &c.  means,  1  think,  one  who  has  not  nicely  canvajfed 
and  examined  the  peril  of  her  fituation.  MaloN£. 

4  —Tender your jelf  mere  dearly  \ 

Or  ( not  to  crack  the  tvind  of  tbe  pocr  pbrafe. 

Wronging  it  thui^)  you  II  tender  me  a  fooL'\  I  have  followed  the 
punftuation  of  the  firft  quarto,  1604,  where  the  parenthefis  is  extended 
to  the  word  thus,  to  which  word  the  coatext  in  my  apprehcnfion  clearly 
fhew6  it  (liould  be  carried.  "  Or  (not  to  crack  the  wind  of  the  poor 
phrafe,  playing  upon  it,  and  abufmg  it  thus,'*)  2cc,  So,  in  The  Rape  of 
Lucrece  : 

**  To  ivrong  the  wronger,  till  he  render  right." 
The  quarto,  by  the  miftake  of  the  compofitor,  rc^ds~— Wrong  it 
thus.  The  folioy  Roaming  it  thus.  The  corredtion  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope. 

Malone. 

1  believe  the  word  wronging  has  reference,  not  to  the  phrafe,  but 
to  Ophelia:  if  you  go  on  wrcnging  it  tbus,  that  is,  if  you  (ontinue  tv 

go 
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Oph»  My  lord,  he  hath  importun'd  me  with  love, 
Ih  honourable  fafliion. 

PoL  Ay,  fafhion  you  may  call  it ;  go  to,  go  to'. 
Opb,  And  hath  given  countenance  to  his  fpeeeh,  my 
lord. 

With  almoft  all  the  holy  vows  of  heaven. 

Pol,  Ay,  fpringes  to  catch  woodcocks  ^.  I  do  know. 
When  the  blood  burns,  how  prodigal  the  foul 
Lends  the  tongue  vows:  thefe  blazes,  daughter^. 
Giving  more  light  than  heat, — extindl  in  both. 
Even  in  their  promife,  as  it  is  a  making, — 
You  muft  not  take  for  fire.    From  this  time. 
Be  fomewhat  fcanter  of  your  maiden  prefence  ; 
Set  your  entreatments  ^  at  a  higher  rate. 
Than  a  command  to  parley.    For  lord  Hamlet, 
Believe  fo  much  in  him.  That  he  is  young  ; 

go  on  thus  lurong.  This  is  a  mode  of  fpeaking  perhaps  not  very  gram- 
matical, but  very  common  j  nor  have  the  beft  writers  refufed  it. 

To  Jinner  it  or  faint  it, 
is  in  Pope.    And  Rowe, 
—  Thus  to  coy  it, 
ff^itb  one  ivbo  knows  you  too. 
The  folio  has  it, — roaming  it  /i>tf5,— That  is,  letting yourjelf  loofe,t» 
fucb  improper  liberty.    But  wronging  Teems  to  be  more  proper. 

Johnson. 

^Tender  your f elf  more  dearly  i'\  To  tender  is  to  regard  with  affec- 
tion.   So  in  King  Richard  J  J  I, 

«  And  fo  betide  me. 

As  well  I  tender  you  and  all  of  yours." 
Again,  in  The  Maydes  Metamorphojis  by  Lily,  1601 : 
■    if  you  account  us  for  the  fame 
<*  That  tender  thee,  and  love  Apollo's  name."  Malone. 
5  —fafhion  j;oi/  may  call  it She  ufes  fajhion  iox  manner,  and 
.he  for  a  tranjient  pra£iice,  Johnson. 
'    ^  —fpringet  to  catcb  woodcocks.']  A  proverbial  faying. 

«<  Every  woman  has  a  [fringe  tocatcb  a  woodcock,*^  Stee  v« 

7  Tbefe  blaxesf  daughter,]  Some  epithet  to  blazes  was  probably 
omitted,  by  the  careleflhefs  of  the  tranfcriber  or  compofitor,  in  the  firft 
quarto,  in  confequence  of  which  the  metrs  Is  defedlive.  Malone, 

8  Set  your  entreatments-^]  Entreatments  here  means  company,  conver- 
Ration,  from  the  French  entreden.  Johnson. 

Entreatments,  I  rather  think,  means  the  objects  of  entreaty the  fa- 
vours for  which  lovers  fue.  In  the  next  fcene  we  have  a  word  of  a 
iiBlilar  formation  : 

"  As  if  it  fome  impartment  did  dcfire,"  &c.   Ma  l  0  n  e . 

And 
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And  with  a  larger  tether  ^  may  he  walk. 
Than  may  be  given  you  :  In  few,  Ophelia, 
Do  not  believe  his  vows:  for  they  are  brokers ' 
Not  of  that  dye  which  their  inveftments  fhew. 
But  mere  implorators  of  unholy  fuits. 
Breathing  like  fandtified  and  pious  bonds*. 
The  better  to  beguile.    This  is  for  all, — 

9  —  larger  tether — ]  Tether  is  that  (Irlng  by  which  an  animal,  fet 
to  graze  in  grounds  uninclofed,  is  confined  within  the  proper  limits. 

John  SOX « 

So,  in  Green's  Card  of  Fancy,  i6oi :  **  To  tye  the  ape  and  the 
bear  in  one  tedder.'"'  Tether  is  a  ftring  by  which  any  animal  is  laftened, 
whether  for  the  fake  of  feeding  or  the  air.    St  t evens. 

*  Do  not  hel\e-ve  bis  vows,  for  they  are  brokers,]  A  broker  In  old 
Englifli  meant  a  bawd  or  pimp.  See  the  Gloflary  to  Gawin  Doug- 
lafles  tranflation  of  Virgil.    So,  in  King  yobn  : 

<<  This  baivdy  this  broker,'"  &c. 
See  alfo  Vol.  Vlll.  p.  304,  n.  9.  In  our  authour's  Lo-ven  Complaint 
we  again  meet  with  the  fame  expreflion,  applied  in  the  fame  manner: 
«*  Know,  i/owj  are  ever  Aro><rr5  to  defiling."  Malonz. 

*  Breathing,  like  fanBified  and  pious  bonds,']  For  bonds  Mr.  Theo- 
bald fubftituted  Zijwij ;  but  the  old  reading  is  undoubtedly  the  true 
one.  Do  not,  fays  Polonius,  believe  his  vows,  for  they  are  merely 
uttered  for  the  purpofe  of  perfuading  you  to  yield  to  a  criminal  paflion, 
though  they  appear  only  the  genuine  effufions  of  a  pure  and  lawful 
affeftion,  and  afTume  the  femblance  of  thofe  facred  engagements  en- 
tered into  at  the  altar  of  wedlock.  The  bonds  here  in  our  poet's 
thoughts  were  bonds  of  love.  So,  in  his  I42d  Sonnet : 

«  .  thofe  lips  of  thine, 

**  That  have  profan'd  their  fcarlet  ornaments, 
**  And  feal'd  falfe  bonds  of  love,  as  oft  as  mine." 
Again,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  : 

*'  O,  ten  times  faftcr  Venus  pigeons  fly, 
«  To  feal  love''s  bonds  new  made,  than  they  are  wont 
"  To  keep  obliged  faith  unforfeitcd.*' 
**  Sanftified  and  pious  bonds,*'  are  the  true  bonds  ofloveyOt,  as  our 
poet  has  elfewhcre  exprelTed  it, 

**  A  contrail  and  eternal  bond  of  love,'''' 
Dr.  Warburton  certainly  mifunderftood  this  paflage.  His  comment, 
which  has  been  received  in  all  the  late  editions  is  this  :  **  Do  not  be- 
lieve, (fays  Polonius,)  Hamlet's  amorous  vows  made  to  you  5  which 
pretend  religion  in  them,  (the  better  to  beguile, )  like  thofe  fanftified 
and  pious  vows  made  to  heaven.'"  And  why,  he  triumphantly  alks, 
'*  may  not  this  pafs  without  fufpiclon  ?"  IFhe  means  his  own  comment, 
the  anfwer  is,  bccaufe  it  is  not  perfectly  accurate.  Majlone. 

I  would 
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I  would  not,  in  plain  terms,  from  this  time  forth. 
Have  you  fo  flander  any  moment's  leisure  ^, 
As  to  give  words  or  talk  with  the  lord  Hamlet. 
Look  to't,  I  charge  you  ;  come  your  ways, 

0/)/j.  1  ftiall  obey,  my  lord.  [Exeunt, 

S  C  E  N  E  IV. 

T^e  Platform. 

Eater  Hamlet,  Horatio,  and  Marcellus. 

Ham»  The  air  bites  fhrev/dly  ;  it  is  very  cold. 

Hor,  It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air 

Bam,  What  hour  now  ? 

Hor,  I  think,  it  lacks  of  twelve. 

Mar,  No,  it  is  ftruck. 

Hor,  Indeed  ?  I  heard  it  not ;  it  then  draws  near  the 
feafon. 

Wherein  the  fpirit  held  his  wont  to  walk. 

Jiourijh  of  trumpets,  and  ordnance  Jhot  off,  ^within. 
What  does  this  mean,  my  lord? 

Ham,  The  king  doth  wake  to-night,  and  takes  his 
roufe  5, 

Keeps  waflel  ^,  and  the  fwaggering  up-fpring^  reels ; 
And,  as  he  drains  his  draughts  of  Rhenifh  down. 

The 

3  J  nvould  not,  in  plain  terms  f  from  this  time  forth  f 

Have  you  fo  flander  any  moment's  /eifure,'^  Polonius  fays,  in  plain 
terms.,  that  is,  not  in  language  lefs  elevated  or  embellifhed  than  be- 
fore, but  in  terms  that  cannot  be  mijunderjlood :  I  luould  not  ha've  ycu  fo 
dijgrace  your  moji  idle  momems,  as  not  to  find  better  employment  for  tbem 
than  lord  Hamlet's  converjation,  Johnson. 

4  —  an  eager  air.'\  That  is,  a  fliarp  air,  aigre^  Fr.  So,  in  a  fubfe- 
quent  fcene  : 

And  curd,  like  fj^er  droppings  into  milk."  Maloni* 

5  takes  bis  roufe,'\  A  roufe  is  a  large  dofe  of  liquor,  a  debauch. 
So,  in  Othello  :  <•  —  they  have  given  me  a  roufe  already." 

It  fliould  feem  from  the  following  paflage  in  Decker's  JTor/r- 
hooky  1609,  that  the  word  ro«/<f  was  of  DaRifh  extraftion.  Teach 
me,  thou  foveraigne  fkinker,  how  to  take  the  German's  upfy  freeze, 
tht  Danijh  roufer,  the  Switzer's  fioop  of  rhenifh,"  &c.  Steevens. 

^  Keeps  ivaj/'el,  — ]  Devotes  the  night  to  intemperance.  See  VoU  II, 
p.  41 1,  n.  9,  and  Vol.  IV.  p.  311,  n.  a.  Malone. 

7  mmmtbe  fivfiggering  uj^'f^i'iDg-^l  The  bluftering  upftart.  Johnson. 

It 


\ 
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HAMLET, 


The  kettle-drum  and  trumpet  thus  bray  out 
The  triumph  of  his  pledge. 

^or.^ls  it  a  cuftom  ? 

Ham,  Ay,  marry,  is't: 
But  to  my  mind, — though  I  am  native  here. 
And  to  the  manner  born, — it  is  a  cuftom 
More  honour'd  in  the  breacli,  than  the  obfervance. 
This  heavy-headed  revel,  eaft  and  vveft^. 
Makes  us  traduc'd,  and  tax'd  of  other  nations: 
They  clepe  us,  drunkards,  and  with  fwinilh  phrafe 
Soil  our  addition  ;  and,  indeed  it  takes 
From  our  atchievements,  though  perform'd  at  height. 
The  pith  and  marrow  of  our  attribute 
So,  oft  it  chances  in  particular  men. 
That,  for  fome  vicious  mole  of  nature  in  them. 
As,  in  their  birth,  (wherein  they  are  not  guilty. 
Since  nature  cannot  choofe  his  origin 
By  the  o'er-growth  of  fome  complexion*. 

Oft 

It  appears  from  the  following  parage  in  Alphonju^  Emperor  of  Ger- 
manyy  by  Chapnian,  xh2iX.t\ie  up-fpring  was  a  German  dance: 
**  We  Germans  have  no  changes  in  our  dances  j 
An  almain  and  an  up-fpringy  that  is  all." 
Spring  was  anciently  the  name  of  a  tune,  Steevens. 
^  TAis  hewvy -beaded  re'vely  eaji  and  'wefiy  &c.]  T^bh  bea'vy -beaded revel 
makes  us  traduced  eajl  and  loejiy  and  taxed  of  other  nations.  Johnson. 

By  eaJi  and  ivefly  as  Mr.  Edwards  has  obferved,  is  meant,  throughout 
the  world  ;  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  ori>cr.— This  and  the  following 
twenty  one  lines  have  been  reftored  from  the  quarto.  Malone. 

9  the  pith  and  marroiv  of  our  attribute.]  The  beft  and  moft  valu- 
able part  of  the  praife  that  would  be  otherwife attributed  to  us.  Johns. 
'  Tbaty  for  fome  'vicious  mole  of  nature  in  themy 
As  in  their  birth,  {wherein  they  axe  not  guilty. 
Since  nature  cannot  choofe  his  origirty'}  We  have  the  fame  fcnti- 
ment  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

For  marks  defcried  in  men's  nativity 
**  Are  nature's  fault,  not  their  own  infamy.'* 
Mr.  Theobald,  without  neceffity,  altered  mole  to  mould.  The  leading 
of  the  old  copies  is  fully  fupported  by  a  palTage  in  King  John  : 

Patch'd  with  foul  moles  and  eye-oftending  marks."  Ma  lone. 
* — complexion,]  i.^.  humour }  as  fanguine,  melancholy,  phleg- 
matic, (cfc.  Warburton. 

The  quarto  1604  for  the  has  their',  as  a  few  lines  lower  it  has  bis 
virtues,  inftead  of  their  viitues.   The  correction  was  made  by  Mr 
Theobald.  Maj.one. 
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Oft  breaking  down  the  pales  and  forts  of  reafon  ; 

Or  by  fome  habit,  that  too  much  o'er-leavens 

The  form  of  plaufive  manners  ^; — that  thefe  men,— 

Carrying,  I  fay,  the  flamp  of  one  defeft  ; 

Being  nature's  livery,  or  fortune's  ftar"^, — 

Their  virtues  elfe  (be  they  as  pure  as  grace. 

As  infinite  as  man  may  undergo 

Shall  in  the  general  cenfure  take  corruption 

From  that  particular  fault:  The  dram  of  bafe 

Doth  all  the  noble  fubftance  of  worth  dout. 

To  his  own  fcandal  ^. 

JSntef 

3  —  that  too  much  o'er-leavens 

The  form  of  flauji-ve  manners ;]  That  Intermingles  too  much  with 
their  mannersj  infeds  and  corrupts  them.  See  Vol.  VIII.  p.  392, 
n.  2.  Plauji've  in  our  poet's  age  fignified  gracious,  pleafing,  popular. 
So,  in  another  play; 

*<  — plauji've  w  or  is 

<*  He  fcatter'd  not  in  ears,  but  grafted  them, 
«  To  grow  there,  and  to  bear." 
Plaufible,  in  which  fenfe  Plauji've  is  here  ufed,  is  defined  by  Cawd- 
rey  in  his  Alphabetical  TabUf  &c,  1604,  "  ^^^^J^"gi  or  received  joyfully 
and  willingly."  Malone. 

4  —  or  fortune^s  Jiar,"]  Some  accidental  blemifh,  the  confe« 
quence  of  the  overgro'wth  of  fome  complexion  or  humour  allotted  to  us 
by  fortune  at  our  birth,  or  fome  vicious  habit  accidentally  acquired  af- 
terwards. 

Theobald,  plaufibly  enough,  would  read — fortune's  fear.  The 
emendation  may  be  fupported  by  a  pafTage  in  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  i 
«  The  fears  upon  your  honour  therefore  he 
'<  Does  pity  as  conftrained  blemiJheSf 
Not  as  deferv'd."  Malone. 

5  As  irfniie  as  man  may  undergo,'\  As  large  as  can  be  accumulated 
vpon  man.  Johnson. 

6  ■  Ti?c  dram  o/bafe 

Doth  all  the  noble  fubjiance  of  worth  dout. 

To  his  oivn  fcandaL'J  The  quarto,  where  alone  this  paffage  is 
.found,  exhibits  it  thus  : 

-  the  dram  of  eale 

Doth  all  the  noble  fubftance  of  a  doubt. 
To  his  own  fcandal. 
To  dout,  as  I  have  already  obferved  In  a  note  on  King  Henry  V* 
Vol,  V.  p.  552,  n.  8,  fignified  in  Shakfpeare's  time,  and  yet  fignifies 
in  Devonfliire  and  other  weftern  counties,  to  do  out,  to  efface,  to  ex- 
tinguiftj.    Thus  they  fay,  «  dm  the  candle,  diut  the  fire,"  &c.  It 

is 
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Enter  Ghoft. 

i/or.  Look,  my  lord,  it  comes ! 

Ham»  Angels  and  miniflers  of  grace  defend  us  '  !— 

Be 

is  exaftly  formed  in  the  fame  manner  as  to  don,  (or  do  cn,)  which  oc^ 
cursfo  often  in  the  writings  of  our  po&t  and  his  contemporaries. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  corruption  of  the  text  arofe  in  the  following 
manner.  Douty  which  I  have  now  printed  in  the  text,  having  been  written 
by  the  miftake  of  the  tranfcriber,  doubt^  and  the  word  ivorth  having 
been  inadvertently  omitted,  the  line,  in  the  copy  that  went  to  the 
prefs,  ftood, 

Doth  all  the  noble  fubftance  of  doubt, — 
The  editor  or  printer  of  the  quarto  copy,  finding  the  line  too  fhort, 
and  thinking  doubt  muft  want  an  article,  inferted  it,  without  at- 
tending to  the  context  j  and  inftead  of  correQing  the  erroneous,  and 
fupplying  the  true  word,  printed — 

Doth  all  the  noble  fubftance  of  a  dcubt^  Sec. 
The  very  fame  error  has  happened  in  K.  Henry  V, 

**  That  their  hot  blood  may  fpin  in  Englifh  eyes, 

*<  And  doubt  them  with  fuperfluous  courage  ;" 
where  doubt  is  again  printed  inftead  of  dout. 

That  wcrr^)  (which  was  fupplied  firft  by  Mr,  Theobald,)  was  the 
word  omitted  originally  in  the  hurry  of  tranfciiption,  may  be  fairly 
colleGed  from  a  pafl'age  in  Cymbtliney  which  fully  juftifies  the  cor- 
rection made : 

"  —Is  (he  with  Pofthumus  ? 

«*  From  whofe  fo  many  weights  of  bajenefi  cannot 

**  A  dram  of  ivorth  be  drawn." 
This  pafiage  alfo  adds  fupport  to  the  corredlion  of  the  word  (d/f  la 
the  firft  of  thefe  lines,  which  was  likewife  made  by  Mr.  Theobald,—- 
Baje  is  ufed  fubftantively  for  bajemfs :  a  pra^iice  not  uncommon  in 
Shakfpeare.    So,  \n  Mejfure  for  Meafure  : 

"  Say  what  thou  canft,  my  fa/fe  outweighs  your  true.^* 
Shakfpeare,  however,  might  have  written — The  dram  of  i//.  This 
is  nearer  the  corrupted  word  eale,  but  the  pafTage  in  Cymbeline  is  in  fa- 
vour of  the  other  emendation. 

The  meaning  of  the  padage  thus  correfted  is,  The  fmalleft  particle  of 
vice  fo  blemifhes  the  whole  mafs  of  virtue,  as  to  erafe  from  the  minds 
of  mankind  the  recoiledlion  of  the  numerous  good  qualities  pofl'elTed 
by  him  who  is  thus  blemiflied  by  a  fingle  ftain,  and  taints  his  general 
charafter. 

T&  b,i  own  fcandaly  means,  fo  as  to  reduce  the  whole  mafs  of  ivorth 
to  V^s  oiun  vicious  and  unfightly  appearance  j  to  tranjlate  his  virtue  to 
tbeTikenffs  of  Vice. 

His  for  its,  is  fo  common  in  Shakfpeare,  that  every  play  furniihes 
as  with  examples.  So,  in  a  fubfequent  fcene  in  this  play  :— "  thaa 
the  force  of  honefty  can  traoilate  beauty  into  bis  likenefs." 

Again, 
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Be  thou  a  fpirit  of  health,  or  goblin  damn'd*. 
Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heaven,  or  blafts  from  hell. 
Be  thy  intents  wicked,  or  charitable. 
Thou  com' ft  in  fuch  a  queftionable  lhape 

Thai: 

Again,  in  another  play : 

<«  When  every  feather  fticks  in  bis  own  wing,—,** 
Again,  in  A  Midfummer- Night' s  Dream  : 

Whofe  liquor  hath  this  virtuous  property, 
**  To  take  from  thence  all  error  with  his  might*** 
Again,  in  K.  Richard  II. 

That  it  may  fhew  me  what  a  face  I  have, 
"  Since  it  is  bankrupt  of  his  majefty." 
So,  in  Grim,  the  Collier  of  Croydon  : 

'<  Contented  life,  chat  gives  the  heart  his  cafe,—.** 
We  meet  with  a  fentiment  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  before  us,  la 
Henry  IF,  ?A. 

*«  — oftentimes  it  doth  prefent  harHi  rage, 
«  Defedl  of  manners,  want  of  government, 
<<  Pride,  haughtinefs,  opinion,  and  difdainj 

The  leajl  of  ivbich,  haunting  a  nobleman, 
•*  Lofech  men's  hearts,  and  leaves  behind  a  fain  o 
<*  Upon  the  beauty  of  all  parts  befdes, 
<*  Beguiling  them  of  commendation,''''    Ma  LONE. 
7  Angels  and  minifers  of  grace  defend  us  .']  Hamlet's  fpeech  to  the  ap- 
parition of  his  father  feems  to  me  to  confift  of  three  parts.  When  rirft 
he  fees  the  fpeftre,  he  fortifies  himfelf  with  an  invocation : 
Angels  and  minifers  of  grace  defend  us  ! 
As  the  fpe£tre  approaches,  he  deliberates  with  himfelf,  and  deter- 
mines, that  whatever  it  be  he  will  venture  to  addrefs  it. 
Be  thou  a  fpirit  of  healthy  or  goblin  damn'd, 
Bring  "jjitb  thee  airs  from  heaven,  or  blafis  from  belly 
Be  thy  intents  ivicked  or  charitable, 
7hou  com'Ji  in  fuch  a  quefeionable  fhape, 
that  £  ivill fpeak  to  thee.    I'll  call  thee,'^  8cc, 
This  he  fays  while  his  father  is  advancing  j  he  then,  as  he  had  de- 
termined, yjef^z^j /o  ^^/w,  and  calls  him — Hamlet,  King,  Father,  Royal 
Dane:  oh!  anfzver  me.  Johnson. 

*  Be  thou  a  fpirit  of  health,  or  goblin  damn'd,  &C.J   So,  in  Acolajius 
bis  After ~iuit,  1600: 

**  Art  thou  a  god,  a  man,  or  elfe  a  ghoft  ? 

Com'ft  thou  from  heaven,  where  blifs  and  folace  dwell  ? 
**  Or  from  the  airie  cold-engendring  coaft  ? 
<*  Or  from  the  darkfome  dungeon-hold  of  hell?" 
The  firft  known  edition  of  this  play  is  in  1604.  Steevens. 
9  —  ^uefiojiable fhapef]  By  ^uejiionable  is  meant  provoking  queftion. 

Hanmer. 
So 
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That  I  will  fpeak  to  thee;  Til  call  thee,  Hamlet, 
King,  father,  royal  Dane  :  O,  anfwer  me  : 
Let  me  not  burft  in  ignorance  !  but  tell. 
Why  thy  canoniz'd  bones,  hearfed  in  death. 
Have  burft  their  cerements » !  why  the  fepulchre, 

Whereia 

So,  in  Macbeth : 

Live  you  J  or  are  you  aught 
That  man  may  queftion  ?  Johnson. 
S^ueJiionabUj  I  believe  means  only  propittout  to  converjati«n,  eajy 
andivilling  to  be  ccnvtrfed  ivitb >    So,  m  Ai  you  like  ic  :        An  ««- 
quejiionable  fpirit,  which  you  have  not."    Unquejlionable  in  this  laft 
inftance  certainly  fignifies  univilUng  to  be  talked  to,  Steevens. 

^eJiionabU  perhaps  only  means  capable  of  being  converjed  nvith. 
To  qutfUon^  certainly  in  our  authour's  time  Hgnified  to  connjerje.  So,  in 
his  Rape  ef  Lucre ce^  ^594  • 

For  after  fupper  long  he  quejiioned 
**  With  moaeft  Lucrece— 
Again,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

*'  Out  of  our  quejiion  wipe  him." 
See  alfo  Vol.  VIII.  p.  667,  n.  i.  Malone. 

»   tell, 

JVby  thy  canoniz'd  bones t  hearfed  in  deatif 

Have  burfi  their  cerements!^  Kamlet,  amazed  at  an  apparition, 
which,  though  in  all  ages  credited,  has  in  all  ages  been  confidered  as 
the  moft  wonderful  and  moft  dreadful  operation  of  fupernatural  a- 
gency,  enquires  of  the  fpeftre,  in  the  moft  emphatick  terms,  why  he 
breaks  the  order  of  nature,  by  returning  from  the  dead  j  this  he  a/ks 
in  a  very  confufcd  circumlocution,  confounding  in  his  fright  the  foul 
and  body.  Why,  fays  he,  have  thy  bones,  which  with  due  ceremo- 
nies have  feeen  intombsd  in  death,  in  the  common  ftace  of  departed 
mortals,  burji  the  folds  in  which  they  were  embalmed  ?  Why  has 
the  tomb,  in  wiiich  we  faw  thee  quietly  laid,  opened  his  mouth,  that 
mouth  which,  by  its  weight  and  ftability,  feemed  clofed  for  ever  ? 
The  whole  fentence  is  this  :  Pf^'by  dojl  thou  appear,  ivhom  we  know  to 
be  dead  f  Johnson. 

By  hearfed  in  death,  the  poet  fcems  to  mean,  repofited  and  confined 
in  the  place  of  the  dead.  In  his  Rape  of  Lucrece  he  has  again  ufed 
this  uncommon  participle  in  nearly  the  fanoe  fenfe  : 

Thy  fea  within  a  puddle's  womb  is  hearfed, 
*<  And  not  the  puddle  in  thy  fea  difperfed."  Malone, 

By  the  exprellion  hesrfed  in  death  is  meant,  fliut  up  and  fecured  with 
all  thofe  precautions  which  are  ufually  pradlifed  in  preparing  dead  bo- 
dies for  fepulture,  fuch  as  the  winding-fheet,  fhrowd,  coffin,  &c. 
perhaps  embalming  into  the  bargain.  So  that  death  is  here  ufed,  by  a 
metonymy  of  the  antecedent  for  the  confequents^  for  the  rites  of 

death. 
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Wherein  we  faw  thee  quietly  in-urn'd*. 
Hath  op'd  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws. 
To  call  thee  up  again?  What  may  this  mean, 
That  thou,  deadcorfe,  again,  in  complete  fteeP, 
Revifit'ft  thus  the  glimpfes  of  the  moon. 
Making  night  hideous  ;  and  we  fools  of  nature  * 
So  horridly  to  lliake  our  difpofition  5, 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  fouls  ? 
Say,  why  is  this?  wherefore?  what  fliould  we  do  ? 

Hor,  It  beckons  you  to  go  away  with  it. 
As  if  it  fome  impartment  did  dsfire 
To  you  alone. 

Mar.  Look,  with  what  courteous  aflion, 
it  waves  you  to  a  more  removed  ground  : 
But  do  not  go  with  it. 

Ho7\  No,  by  no  means. 

Ham.  It  will  not  fpeak ;  then  I  will  follow  it. 

Hor,  Do  not,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Why,  what  fhould  be  the  fear  ? 
I  do  net  fet  my  life  at  a  pin's/ee'^  ; 
And,  for  my  foul,  what  can  it  do  to  that, 

death,  fuch  as  are  generally  efteemed  due,  and  pradlifed  with  regard  to 
dead  bodies.  Confequelitly,  I  underftand  by  cerementSf  the  waxed  wind- 
ifig-(heet  or  winding-fheets,  in  wliich  the  corpfe  was  enclofed  and 
fown  up,  in  order  to  preferve  it  the  longer  from  external  impreflions 
from  the  humidity  of  the  fepulchre,  as  embalming  was  intended  to 
preferve  it  from  internal  corruption.  Heath. 

*  —  yaitfr/y  ift-urn'd,]  The  quartos  read  zwr^rrV.  Steevens. 

3  That  tbouj  dead  corfe,  aga'iny  in  complete Jieel,'\  It  is  probable  that 
S^iakfpeare  introduced  his  ghoft  in  armour,  that  it  might  appear  more 
folemn  by  fuch  a  difcrimination  from  the  other  charaders  }  though  it 
was  really  the  cuftom  of  the  Danifli  kings  to  be  buried  in  that  man- 
ntr.    Vide  Olaut  JVarmhiS)  cap.  7« 

Struem  regi  nec  veftibus,  nec  odoribus  cumulant,  Jua  ctt'ique 
ertna,  quorundam  igni  et  equus  adjicitur." 

*'  —  fed  poftquam  magnanimus  ille  Danorum  rex  collem  fibi 
magnitudinis  confpicuae  extruxirfet,  (cui  poft  obitum  regio  diadematc 
cxornatum,  tfrw/s  i«^/a.'«;M,  inferendum  elTet  cadaver,"  &c.  Steev. 

^  ^luefooli  of  nature'—^  i.  e.  making  us,  who  are  thefport  of  nature, 
whofe  myfterious  operations  are  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  fouls,  ice. 
So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  :      O,  I  am  fortunt'i  fooJ."''  Malone. 

?  — foyZ'^jAfiowr difpofition,]  2)f/)&9/i//o«,  for  frame.  Warburton. 

6  — pin's  fee  j'\  The  value  of  a  pin.  Johnson. 
Vol.  IX,  Q]^  Being 
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Being  a  thing  immortal  as  itfelf? 

It  waves  me  forth  again ; — I'll  follow  it. 

Hor.  What,  if  it  tempt  you  toward  the  flood,  my  lord. 
Or  to  the  dreadful  fummit  of  the  cliff. 
That  beetles  o'er  his  bafe  ^  into  the  fea  ? 
And  there  affume  fome  other  horrible  form. 
Which  might  deprive  your  fovereignty  of  reafoii 
And  draw  you  into  madnefs  ?  think  of  it ; 
The  very  place  puts  toys  of  defperation 
"Without  more  motive,  into  every  brain. 
That  looks  fo  many  fathoms  to  the  fea. 
And  hears  it  roar  beneath. 

Ham,  It  waves  me  Hill : — 
Go  on,  I'll  follow  thee. 

Mar.  You  lhall  not  go,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Hold  off  your  liands. 

Hor,  Be  rul'd,  you  (hall  not  go. 

Ham.  My  fate  cries  out. 
And  makes  each  petty  artery  in  this  body 
As  hardy  as  the  Nemean  lion's  nerve  ^ — [Ghoft  beckons. 
Still  am  I  call'd      unhand  me,  gentlemen ; — 

S^Breaking  from  them* 

7.  T^hat  beetles  cVr  bh  bafe — ]  Thzt  ban gi  o'er  his  bafe,  lilce  what 
is  called  a  butlt-hroiv.  This  verb  is,  I  believe,  of  our  authour'3 
coinage.    Ma  lone. 

8  —  deprive  your  fovereignty,  &c.]  Dr.  Warburton  would  read  de- 
prave i  but  fevera)  proofs  are  given  in  the  notes  to  King  Lear  of 
Shakfpearc's  ufe  of  the  word  drprive,  which  is  the  true  read:ng. 

Steeveks. 

I  believe,  deprive  in  this  place  figniAes  fimply  to  take  anvay.  Johns. 

9  —puts  toyiof  defperatisK,']  'Toysy  fox  ivbimi.  Warburton. 
This  and  the  three  following  line  •  are  omitted  in  the  folio. 

Malone, 

■  j^s  hardy  as  tbe  Nemean  licri's  nerve. — ]  Shakfpeare  has  again 
accented  the  word  Nemean  in  this  manner,  in  Love's  Labcur''s  Lofi: 
Thus  doft  thou  heat  the  Nemean  lion  roar." 

Spenfer,  however,  wrote  Nemean,  Faery  ^eeney  B.  V.  c.  i. : 
**  Into  the  great  Nemean  lion's  grove." 

Our  poet's  conforming  in  this  inltance  to  Latin  proCody  was  cer- 
tainly accidental,  for  he  and  almoft  all  the  poets  of  his  time  difregarded 
the  quantity  of  Latin  names.  So,  \n  Locrinef  I595>  (though  undoubt- 
edly the  prodpdicn  of  a  fcholar,)  we  have  AmplHun  inftcad  of  Am-- 
phion,  &c.    See  alfop,  204,  n.  7.  MaL0N£* 

4  By 
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By  heaven,  1*11  make  a  ghoft  of  him  that  lets  me*  :— 
1  fay,  away : — Go  on, — I'll  follow  thee. 

[Exeunt  Ghoft,  ancl  Ham  LET* 

Hor»  He  waxes  defperate  with  imagination. 

Mar.  Let's  follow  ;  'tis  not  fit  thus  to  obey  him. 

Hor,  Have  after :— To  what  ifTue  will  this  come  ? 

Mar.  Something  is  rotten  in  the  flate  of  Denmark. 

Hjr.  Heaven  will  diredl  it  ^. 

Mar.  Nay,  let's  follow  him.  [Exeunt, 
S  C  E  N  E  V. 

A  more  remote  Part  of  the  Platform, 

Re-enter  Ghoft,  Hamlet. 

Ham,  Whither  wilt  thou  lead  me  ?  fpeak,  I'll  go  no 

further. 
GhoJ}.  Mark  me. 
Ham.  I  will. 

Ghofi.  My  hour  is  almoll  come. 
When  I  tofulphurous  and  tormenting  flames 
Muft  render  up  myfelf. 

Ham.  Alas,  poor  ghoft  ! 

Ghofi.  Pity  me  not,  but  lend  thy  ferious  hearing 
To  what  I  fhali  unfold. 

Ham.  Speak,  I  am  bound  to  hear. 

Ghofi.  So  art  thou  to  revenge,  when  thou  lhalt  hear* 

Ham.  What? 

Ghofi,  I  am  thy  father's  fpirit ; 
Doom'd  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night  5 
And,  for  the  day,  confin'd  to  faft  in  fires 

Till 

»  ....  that  lets  me ;]  To  let  among  our  old  authors  fignifies  to  pre- 
vent, to  hinder.  Steevens. 

So,  in  No  Wit  like  a  JVomans,  a  comedy  by  Middleton,  1657  : 
That  lets  her  not  to  be  your  daughter  now,"    M alone. 

3  Heaven  ivill  direElit.'\  Marcellus  anfwers  Horatio's  queftioHj 
To  what  iffue  will  this  come       and  Horatio  alfo  anfwers  it  him-' 

ielf,  with  a  pious  refignation, Heaven  will  dire£tit,"  Blackstone. 

4  Doorndfor  a  certain  term  to  ivalk  the  nighty 

And  for  the  day  conjind  to  iii^  in  Jires^^  Chaucer  has  a  fimilac 
pafTage  with  regard  to  the  punifliments  of  hell,   Farjon's  Tale,  p. 


£28  HAMLET, 

Till  the  foul  crimes,  done  in  my  days  of  nature. 

Are  burnt  and  purg'd  away  5.    But  that  I  am  forbid 

To  tell  the  fecrets  of  my  prifon-houfe, 

I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whofe  lighteft  word 

Would  harrow  up  thy  foul ;  freeze  thy  young  blood  ; 

Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  ftars,  ftart  from  their  fpheres  ® ; 

193,  Mr.  Urry's  edition:  *«  And  moreover  the  mi fefe  of  hell  lhall 
be  in  defaute  of  mete  and  drinke."  Smith. 

Nafh,  in  his  Pierce  Penm/efs''s  Supplication  to  the  Devil j  1595,  has 
the  fame  idea  :  "  Whether  it  be  a  place  of  horror,  ftench,  and  dark- 
nefs,  y/htrc  men  fee  meat  J  hut  can  get  none,  and  are  ever  thirfty,"  &c. 
Before  I  had  read  the  Perfones  Tale  of  Chaucer,  I  fuppofed  that  he 
meant  rather  to  drop  a  ftroke  of  fatire  on  facerdotal  luxury,  than  to 
give  a  ferious  account  of  the  place  of  future  torment.  Chaucer, 
however,  is  as  grave  as  Shakfpeare.    So  Jikewife  at  the  conclufion  of 
an  ancient  pamphlet  called  The  IVyll  of  the  Devyll,  bl.  1.  no  date  : 
Thou  fhalt  lye  in  froft  and  fire 
With  fickneffe  and /&tt»^fr  j"  &c.  Steevens. 
^  Are  burnt  and  purged  aivay.']   Gawin  Douglas  really  changes 
the  Platonic  hell  into  the  "  punytion  of  faulis  in  purgatory:"  and  it 
is  obfervable,  that  when  the  ghoft  informs  Hamlet  of  his  doom  there> 
**  Till  the  foul  crimes,  done  in  his  days  of  nature. 
Are  burnt  and  purged  aivay,— 
the  cxpreflion  is  very  fimilar  to  the  bifliop's.  I  will  give  you  his  vcr- 
fion  as  concifely  as  I  can:    <*  It  is  a  nedeful  thyng  to  fuffer  panis  and 
*'  torment ; — Sum  in  the  wyndis,  fum  under  the  watter,  and  in  the  firs 
uthir  fum :  thus  the  mony  vices  — 

**  Contrakkit  in  the  corpis  be  done  aivay 

**  And  pur  git  t."' — Sixte  Book  of  Eneados,fo\.^,  19 1.  Farmer. 
Shakfpeare  might  have  found  this  expreflion  In  the   Hyfiorie  of 
Uamilety  bl.  let.  F.  2.  edit.  160S:       He  fet  fire  in  the  four  corners 
of  the  hal,  in  fuch  fort,  that  of  all  that  were  as  then  therein  not  one 
cfcaped  away,  but  were  forced  to  purge  their  finnes  hy  fire"  Maloke. 

Shakfpeare  talks  more  like  a  papiA  than  a  platoniilj  but  the  laur 
guage  of  bi/hop  Douglas  is  that  of  a  good  proteitant: 
**  ■  Thus  the  many  vices 

"  Contrackit  in  the  corpis  be  done  away  . 
And  purgit." 

Thefe  are  the  very  words  of  our  liturgy  in  the  commendatory  prayer 
for  a  fick  perfon  at  the  point  of  departure,  in  the  office  for  the  vifita- 
tion  of  the  fick  :  —lubatfoever  defilements  it  may  have  contraBed*^ 
heing  purged  and  done  aivay  Whalley. 

Make  thy  tivo  eyes,  like  fiars,  ftart  from  their  fphercs  j]  So,  ia 
our  poet's  108th  fonnet: 

<'  How  have  mire  eyes  cut  of  tbe'ir  fpheres  been  fitted^ 

*^  In  the  diilradtioa  of  ihis  madding  fever  !  "  Malons* 

Thy 
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Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part. 
And  each  particular  hair  to  ftand  on  end. 
Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine  ^  ; 
Eut  this  eternal  blazon  muft  not  be 
To  ears  of  flelh  and  blood  :— Lift,  lift,  O  lift  !— 
If  thou  did'ft  ever  thy  dear  father  love, — 
Ham.  O  heaven ! 

Ghoji,  Revenge  his  foul  and  moft  unnatural  murder 
Ham,  Murder? 

GhoJi.  Murder  moft  foul,  as  in  the  beft  it  is ; 
But  this  moft  foul,  ftrange,  and  unnatural. 

Ham,  Hafte  me  to  know  it ;  that  I,  with  wings  as  fwift 
As  meditation,  or  the  thoughts  of  love  9, 

7  ^^Jretful  porcupine The  quartos  read  fearful  porcupine.  Either 
may  ferve.  This  animal  is  at  once  irafcible  and  timid.  The  fame 
image  occurs  in  the  Romant  of  the  Rofey  where  Chaucer  is  defcribing 
the  perfonage  of  danger  : 

**  Like  lliarpe  urchons  his  beere  was  grow,'* 
An  urchin  is  a  hedge-hog.  Steeveks. 

Revenge  his  foul  and  tnoj}  unnatural  murder. '\  As  a  proof  that 
this  play  was  written  before  1597,  of  which  the  contrary  has  been 
alTerted  by  Mr.  Holt  in  Dr.  Johnfon's  appendix,  I  muft  borrow,  as 
ufual,  from  Dr.  Farmer.  *<  Shakfpeare  is  faid  to  have  been  no  ex-- 
traordinary  adlorj  and  that  the  top  of  his  performance  was  the 
Ghoft  in  his  own  Hamlet,  Yet  this  chef  d'oeuvre  did  not  pleafe  s 
I  will  give  you  an  original  ftroke  at  it.  Dr.  Lodge  publifhed  in  th« 
year  1596  a  pamphlet  called  ^iVs  Mijerie,  or  the  PForld's  Madnefs^ 
Jifcovering  the  incarnate  devils  of  the  age^  quarto.  One  of  thefe 
(devils  is,  Hate-virtue,  or  Jorroia  for  another  man's  good  fuccej/'e, 
who,  fays  the  doftor,  **  is  a  foule  lubber,  and  looks  as  pale  as  the 
vizard  of  the  -Ghojiy  which  cried  fo  miferably  at  the  theatre,  Hamlet 
revenge,^  Steevens. 

I  fufpeft  that  this  ftroke  was  levelled,  not  at  Shakfpeare,  but  at  the 
performer  of  the  Ghoft  in  an  older  play  on  this  fubjedl,  exhibited  be- 
fore 1589.  See  An  Attempt  to  ajcertain  the  order  of  Shakfpeare's  plays. 
Vol.  I.  Malone. 

9  As  meditation^  or  the  thoughts  of  love,']  This  fimilitude  Is  extremely 
beautiful.  The  word  meditation  is  confecrated,  by  the  myfiics,  to  fig- 
nify  that  ftretch  and  flight  of  mind  which  afpires  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  fupreme  good.  So  that  Hamlet,  confidering  with  what  to  com» 
pare  the  fwiftnefs  of  his  revenge,  choofes  two  of  the  moft  rapid 
things  in  nature,  the  ardency  of  divine  and  human  paflion,  in  an 
cnthujiaji  and  a  lover,    Wa rburton. 

The  comment  on  the  word  meditation  is  fo  ingenious^  that  I  hope 
itisjuft.  Johnson. 

CLi  May 


sjo  HAMLET, 

.  May  fweep  to  my  revenge. 

Ghoji.  I  find  thee  apt ; 
And  duller  {hould'it  thou  be  than  the  fat  weed 
That  roots  itl'elf  in  eafe  on  Lethe  wharf  ^, 
Would' il  thou  not  ftir  in  this.    Now,  Hamlet,  hear: 
'Tis  given  out,  that,  lleeping  in  my  orchard, 
A  ferpent  ftung  me  ;  fo  the  whole  ear  of  Denmark 
Is  by  a  forged  procefs  of  my  death 
Rankly  abus'd  :  but  know,  thou  noble  youth. 
The  ferpent,  that  did  iHng  thy  father's  life. 
Now  wears  his  crown. 

Ham.  O,  my  prophetick  foul !  my  uncle  ? 

Ghofi,  Ay,  that  inceftuous,  that  adulterate  bead. 
With  witchcraft  of  his  wit  *,  with  traiterous  gifts, 

*  And  duller  (houWJl  thou  he  than  the  fat  iveed 

That  roofs  itfelf  in  eafe  on  Lethe  niharfy  &c.]  Shakfpeare,  ap- 
parently through  ignorance,  makes  Roman  Catholicks  of  thefe  Pagan 
Danes;  and  here  gives  a  defcription  of  purgatory}  but  yet  mixes  it 
with  the  Pagan  fable  of  Lethe's  wharf.  Whether  he  did  it  to  in- 
fmuate  to  the  zealous  Proteftants  of  his  time,  that  the  Pagan  and 
Popifh  purgatory  flood  both  upon  the  fame  footing  of  credibility,  or 
whether  it  was  by  the  fame  kind  of  licentious  inadvertence  that  Mi- 
chael Angelo  brought  Charon's  bark  into  his  picture  of  the  Laft  Judg- 
ment, is  not  eafy  to  decide.  Warburton. 

That  roots  itfelf  in  eafet  £fc.]  Thus  the  quarto,  1604.  The 
folio  reads — **  i  hat  rots  itfelf,"  &c.  I  have  preferred  the  reading  of 
the  original  copy,  becaufe  to  root  itjelf  is  a  natural  and  eafy  phrafe, 
but  **  to  rer  itfelf,'*  not  Englifli.  Indeed  in  general  the  readings  of 
the  original  copies,  when  not  corrupt,  ought  in  my  opinion  not  to  be 
departed  from,  without  very  ftrong  reafon.  That  roots  itfelf  in  eafe, 
means,  whole  fliiggi(h  root  is  Idly  extended. 

The  modern  eoitors  read — L«rZi(?'j  wharf;  but  the  reading  of  the 
old  copy  is  right.    So,  in  Sir  Aflon  Cockain's  poems,  1658,  p.  177  ; 
«*  —  fearing  thefe  great  adlions  might  die, 
«<  Negleded  caft  all  into  Lethe  lake.'"'  Malone. 

Otway  has  the  fame  thought : 

*'  like  a  coarfe  and  ufelefs  dunghill  weed, 
<*  Fix'd  to  one  fpot,  and  rcf  juft  as  I  grow.'* 

The  fuperiority  of  the  reading  of  the  folio  is  to  me  apparent :  to  be 
in  a  crefcent  ftate  (i.  e.  to  root  itfelf)  affords  an  idea  of  aftivity  j  to 
rot  better  fuits  with  the  dullnefs  and  inaftion  to  which  the  Ghoft  re- 
fers. Neverthelefs,  the  accufative  cafe  ^/(/"f//"^  may  feem  to  demand 
the  verb  roo/j.  Steevens. 

*  —  his  wit, — ]  The  old  copies  have  w/V<t  The  fubfequcnt  line  fhews 
that  it  was  a  mifprint.  Malone. 

O  wicked 
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(O  wicked  wit,  and  gifts,  that  have  the  power 
So  to  feduce  !)  won  to  his  lhameful  luft 
The  will  of  my  moft  feeming-virtuous  queen : 
O,  Hamlet,  what  a  falHng-ofF  was  there  I 
From  me,  whofe  love  was  of  that  dignity. 
That  it  went  hand  in  hand  even  with  the  vow 
I  made  to  her  in  marriage  ;  and  to  decline 
Upon  a  wretch,  whofe  natural  gifts  were  poor 
To  thofe  of  mine  ! 

But  virtue,  as  it  never  will  be  moy'd. 
Though  lewdnefs  court  it  in  a  lhape  of  heaven  ; 
So  lull,  though  to  a  radiant  angel  link'd. 
Will  fate  itfelf  in  a  celeftial  bed. 
And  prey  on  garbage. 

But,  foft !  methinks,  I  fcent  the  morning  air  ; 
Brief  let  me  be  : — Sleeping  within  mine  orchard^, 
My  cuftom  always  of  the  afternoon. 
Upon  my  fecure  hour  thy  uncle  ftole. 
With  juice  of  curfed  hebenon  in  a  vial*. 
And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ears  did  pour 

3  mm^mine  orchard,"]  Orchard  for  garden*  So,  \n  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

*'  The  orchard  walls  are  high,  and  hard  to  climb."  Steev, 

4  PFitb  Juice  of  curfed  hebenon  in  a  'vial,'\  The  word  here  ufed  was 
more  probably  defigned  by  a  metathejisj  either  of  the  poet  or  tran- 
fcriber,  ior  henebonf  that  is,  henbane  i  of  which  the  moft  common 
kind  (hyojcyamus  niger)  is  certainly  narcotic,  and  perhaps,  if  taken  in 
£  confiderable  quantity,  might  prove  poifonous.  Galen  calls  it  cold 
in  the  third  degree  }  by  which  in  this,  as  well  as  opium,  he  feems  not 
to  mean  an  aftual  coldnefs,  but  the  power  it  has  of  benumbing  the 
faculties,  Diofcorides  afcribes  to  it  the  property  of  producing  mad- 
nefs  [vos-xva/xeQ  fxaviM^r.^).  Thefe  qualities  have  been  confirmed  by 
feveral  cafes  related  in  modern  obfervations.  In  Wepfer  we  have  a 
good  account  of  the  various  effedls  of  this  root  upon  moft  of  the  mem- 
bers of  a  convent  in  Germany,  who  eat  of  it  for  fupper  by  miftake, 
mixed  with  fuccoryj — heat  in  the  throat,  giddinefs,  dimnefs  of  light 
and  delirium.  Cicut.  Aquatic,  c.  i8.  Grey. 

So,  in  Drayton's  Barons'  Wars,  p.  51. 

<*  The  pois'ning and  the  mandrake  drad." 
In  Marlowe's  Jen)  of  Malta,  1633,  the  word  is  written  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  : 

"  — the  blood  of  Hydra,  Lerna's  bane, 

^  The  juice  of /f^^ofl,  and  Cocytus' breath,'*  Stesvsks* 


^«  H   A   M   L   E  T, 

The  leperous  diflilment  ^ ;  whofe  effeft 
Holds  fuch  an  enmity  with  blood  of  man. 
That,  fwift  as  quick-filver,  it  courfes  through 
The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body  ; 
And,  with  a  fudden  vigour,  it  doth  pofTet 
And  curd,  like  eager  droppings  into  milk. 
The  thin  and  wholefome  blood  :  fo  did  it  mine  ; 
And  a  moft  inftant  tetter  bark'd  about, 
JVIoft  lazar-like,  with  vile  and  loathfome  cruft. 
All  my  fmooth  body. 

Thus  was  I,  fleeping,  by  a  brother's  hand. 
Of  life,  of  crown,  of  queen,  at  once  difpatch'd*; 
Cut  off  even  in  the  blofToms  of  my  fm  ' , 
Unhoufel'd^,  difappointed ^,  unanel'd*; 


5  The  leperout  dijlilment -^l  So,  in  Palnter*s  Palace  cf  PUaJurCf 
"Vol.  II.  p.  J42  :  "  — which  being  once  poflefTed,  never  leaveth  the 
patient  till  it  hath  enfeebled  his  ftate,  like  the  qualitie  of  poijon  dif- 
tilling  through  the  veins  even  to  the  heart.'' .  M alone. 

6  — o««  difpatch'd  :]  Diffatcb'd,  foi  bereft.  Warburtox. 

7  Cut  off  even  in  the  blojjoms  of  my  fm,  &c.]  The  very  words  of  this 
part  of  the  fpeech  are  taken  (as  1  have  been  informed  by  a  gentleman 
of  undoubted  veracity)  from  an  old  Legend  of  Saints^  where  a  man, 
who  was  accidentally  drowned,  is  introduced  as  making  the  fame 
complaint.  Steevens. 

S  Unhouferd, — ]  Houfel'U  the  old  word  for  the  holy  eucharift.  To 
hoivfel,  fays  BuUokar  in  hisExpoJitorj  8vo,  1616,  is  "  to  minifter  facra- 
ments  to  a  lick  man  in  danger  of  death."  UnboufeVd  therefore  is, 
without  having  received  the  facrament  in  the  hour  of  death.  So,  in 
Hoffman'' i  Tragedy^  1631  : 

"  None  fung  thy  requiem,  no  friend  clos'd  thine  eyes, 

Nor  lay'd  the  hallow'd  earth  upon  thy  lips  : 
**  Thou  wert  not  bouferd." 

Again,  in  Holinlhed's  Chronicle :  **  Alfo  children  were  chrlftened, 
and  men  boufeled  and  anoyled,  thorough  all  the  land,  except  fuch  as 
were  in  the  bill  of  excommunication  by  name  expreiTed.*'  Malone. 

9  — dijapp Dinted, '\  is  the  fame  as  unappointed  j  and  may  be  properly 
explained  unprepared*  A  man  well  furnithed  with  things  nccelfary  for 
an  enterprife,  was  faid  to  be  well  appointed.  Johnson. 

So,  in  Holinlhed's  Ci>rc«ic/f:  "  He  had  not  paft  a  fifteen  lancss, 
as  they  termed  them  in  thofe  days,  that  is,  to  wit,  men  of  arms, 
furniflied  and  appointed.^* 

Mr.  Upton  is  of  opinion,  that  the  particular  preparation  of  which 
the  Ghoft  laments  the  want,  was  confeffm  and  abjolution*  Appoint- 

tntnt, 
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No  reckoning  made,  but  fent  to  my  account 
With  all  my  imperfedions  on  my  head  : 
O,  horrible!  O,  horrible  !  mofi  horrible  *  ! 
If  thou  haft  nature  in  thee,  bear  it  not ; 
Let  not  the  royal  bed  of  Denmark  be 
A  couch  for  luxury  ^  and  damned  inceft. 
But,  howfoever  thou  purfu'ft  this  aft. 
Taint  not  thy  mind,  nor  let  thy  foul  contrive 
Againft  thy  mother  aught ;  leave  her  to  heaven. 
And  to  thofe  thorns  that  in  her  bofom  lodge. 
To  prick  and  fting  her.    Fare  thee  well  at  once  ! 
The  glow-worm  fhews  the  matin 'to  be  near. 
And  'gins  to  pale  his  unefFedual  lire* : 

Adieu, 

ment,  he  adds,  is  again  ufed  in  Meafure  for  Meafure,  in  the  fame 
lenfe  as  here  :  . 

«  Therefore  your  beft  appointment  make  with  fpeed.'* 

Ifabella  is  the  fpeaker,  and  her  brother,  who  was  condemned  to 
die,  is  the  perfon  addrefled.  Malone. 

«  —-unanerd  j]  Without  extreme  unilion.  So,  in  Sir  Thomas 
More's  Works,  p.  345  :  The  extreme  nnGtion  or  arelyrge,  and  con- 
firmation, he  fayd,  be  no  facraments  of  the  church."  See  alfo  the 
quotation  from  Holinfhed  in  n.  8,  where  the  word  is  {ptlt  anoyled. 

1V1  ALONE. 

The  Anglo-faxon  noun-fubftantives,  boufel,  (the  eucharift,)  and 
thf  oil,  are  plainly  the  roots  of  the  compound  adjeftives, 
houfeled  and  aneled.  For  the  meaning  of  the  affix  an  to  the  laft,  I 
quote  Spelman's  Glojfary  in  loco.  "  Quin  et  diftionibus  (an)  ad- 
jungitur,  iiquidem  vei  majoris  notatlonis  gratia,  vel  ad  Jingulare  aliquid 
vel  unicum  demonftrandum."  Hence  aneled  fliould  feem  to  fignify 
cMedy  or  anointed,  by  way  of  eminence,  i.  e.  having  received  extreme 
undion.  Brand. 

*  0,  horrible!  0,  horrible  J  moji  horrible  f]  It  was  ingenioufly 
hinted  to  me  by  a  very  learned  lady,  that  this  line  feems  to  belong  to 
Hamlet,  in  whofe  mouth  it  is  a  proper  and  natural  exclamation;  and 
who,  according  to  the  praftice  of  the  ftage,  may  be  fuppofed  to  inter- 
rupt fo  long  a  fpeech.  Johnson. 

3  ^  couch  for  luxury — ]  i.  e.  for  Unvdnefs,    So,  in  K*  Lear  : 

"  To't  luxury pell-melly  for,"  &c.  Steevens. 
See  Vol.  VIII.  p.  278,  n.  2.  Malone. 

4  -—uneffeSiualfre.]  i.e.  fhining  without  heat.  Warburton. 
To  pale  is  a  verb  ufed  by  Lady  Elmabetb  CareW)  in  he   Tragedy  of 

Mariam,  1613 : 

■■  Death 


2S4.  HAMLET, 
Adieu,  adieu,  adieu !  remember  me  5.  [Exif, 
Ham.  O  all  you  hoft  of  heaven  !  O  earth  !  What  elfe  ? 
And  fhall  I  couple  hell  ?— O  fie  ! — Hold,  hold,  my  heart  5 
And  you,  my  fine\vs>  grow  not  inilant  old. 
But  bear  me  ftiffly  up  ! — Remember  thee  ? 
Ay,  thou  poor  ghoft,  while  memory  holds  a  feat 
In  this  diftrafted  globe ^    Remember  thee? 
Yea,  from  the  table  of  my  memory' 
I'll  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records, 
AH  faws  of  books,  all  forms,  all  preflures  pall. 
That  youth  and  obfervation  copied  there  ; 
And  thy  commandment  all  alone  fhall  live 
Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain, 
Unmix'd  with  bafer  matter :  yes,  by  heaven.  ' 
O  moft  pernicious  woman  ! 
O  villain,  villain,  fmiling,  damned  villain  I 
My  tables, — meet  it  is,  1  fet  it  down 

That 

«  — —  Death  can  pale  as  well 

'*  A  cheek  of  rofes  as  a  cheek  lefs  bright." 
Again,  in  Urry's  Chaucer,  p.  36S :   «  The  Iterre  paletb  her  white 
cherej  by  thefiambes  of  the  fonne,"  &c. 

UnefftBual  fire^  I  believe,  rather  means,  fire  that  is  no  longer  fecn 
when  the  light  of  morning  approaches.  So,  in  Pericles  Prince  ofTyre^ 
4609: 

»  like  z  ghiv  ivornii^ 

*<  The  which  hath  fire  in  darknefs,  none  in  light.'*  Steeveks* 

5  jidicUi  adieuy  adieu  !  &c.j  The  fc>iio  reads  : 

Adieu,  adieu,  Hamlet:  remember  me.  Steevens. 

6  —  Remember  tbee  ! 

Ay^  thou  four  ghoji,  while  memory  holds  a  feat 
In  this  diilradled  globe.]  So  in  our  poet's  izzd  fonnet; 
<*  Which  fliall  above  that  idle  rank  remain, 
«<  Beyond  all  dates,  even  to  eternity  j 
**  Or  at  the  leaft,  jo  long  ai  brain  and  heart 
<*  Hav:  facul.y  by  naturt  to  fubjiji.^*  My^LONE. 
wmm  this  difl:ra<^ed  globe.]  i.  e.  in  this  head  confufed  with  thought* 

Steevens. 

7  Yeoyfrom  the  table  of  my  memory—]  This  expreflion  is  ufed  by 
Sir  Philip  Sydney  ia  his  Defence  of  Poefie,    Ma  lone. 

8  My  tables, — meet  it  isj  J  Jtt  it  doivn,']  Hamlet  avails  himfelf  of 
the  fame  caution  obferved  by  the  doctor  in  the  fifth  aft  of  Macbeth  : 

<*  1  will 
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That  one  may  fmile,  and  fmile,  and  be  a  villain ; 

At  leaft,  I  am  fure,  it  may  be  fo  in  Denmark  :  [nvriting.'\ 

So,  uncle,  there  you  are.    Now  to  my  word''; 

It  is.  Adieu,  adieu  !  remember  7?ie» 

I  have  fworn  it. 

Hor.  \yoithin»'\  My  lord,  my  lord,— 

Mar,  [nvif^in.]  Lord  Hamlet,— 

Hor.  [fwthin.']  Heaven  fecure  him  ! 

Ham.  So  be  it  ! 

Mar.  [ivit/jin,]  Illo,  ho,  ho,  my  lord  ! 
Ham,  Hillo,  ho,  ho,  boy  !  come,  bird,  come 

Enter  lloR AT  10 y  Marcellus. 
Mar,  How  is't,  my  noble  lord? 
Hor.  What  news,  my  lord  ? 
Ham.  O,  wonderful  ! 
Hor.  Good  my  lord,  tell  it. 
Ham.  No  J  you  will  reveal  it. 
Hor,  Not  I,  my  lord,  by  heaven. 
Mar,  Nor  I,  my  lord. 

Ham,  How  fay  you  then ;  would  heart  of  man  once 
think  it  f — 
But  you'll  be  fecret,— 

Hor,  Mar,  Ay,  by  heaven,  my  lord. 

Ham, 

I  will  fet  down  what  comes  from  her,  to  fatisfymy  remembrance 
the  more  ftrongly.*'    St k evens. 

See  alfo  The  Second  Part  of  K,  Henry  IV.: 

<'  And  therefore  wil]  he  wipe  his  tables  clean, 
<*  And  keep  no  tell-tale  to  his  memory.^'' 
York  is  here  fpeaking  of  the  king.    Table-books  in  the  time  of  our 
authour  appear  to  have  been  ufed  by  all  ranks  of  people.  In  the  church 
they  were  filled  with  fliort  notes  of  the  fermon,  aiid  at  the  theatre 
\yith  the  fparkling  fentences  of  the  play.  Malone. 

9  -T-  Now  to  my  ivord ;]   Hamlet  alludes  to  the  ivatcb-word  given 
every  day  in  military  fervice,  which  at  this  time  he  fays  is,  yidieu. 
Adieu,  remember  me.    So,  inThe  DenjWsCbartery  a  Tragedy,  1607: 
**  Now  to  my  ivatch-ivord."  Steevens. 
*  —  come^  b'lrdy  come.]  This  is  the  call  which  falconers  ufe  to  their 
hawk  in  the  air,  when  they  would  have  him  come  down  to  them. 

Hanmer. 

This  expreflion  is  ufed  in  Marion's  Dutch  Courtezan,  and  by  many 
others  among  the  old  dramatic  writers* 

Jt 


^36  HAMLET, 

Ham.  There's  ne'er  a  villain,  dwelling  In  all  Denmark, 
But  he's  an  arrant  knave, 

Hor*  There  needs  no  gholl  my  lord,  come  from  the 
grave. 
To  tell  us  this. 

Ha??i,  Why,  right ;  you  are  in  the  right; 
And  To,  without  more  circumftance  at  all, 
I  hold  it  fit,  that  we  lhake  hands,  and  part : 
You,  as  your  bufinefs,  and  defire,  fhall  point  you 
For  every  man  hath  bufinefs,  and  defire. 
Such  as  it  is, — and,  for  my  own  poor  part. 
Look  you,  I  will  go  pray. 

Hor.  Thefe  are  but  wild  and  whirling  words,  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  am  forry  they  offend  you,  heartily  ; 
Yes  'faith,  heartily. 

Hor.  There's  no  offence,  my  lord. 

Ham,  Yes,  by  faint  Patrick  %  but  there  is,  Horatio, 
And  much  offence  too.    Touching  this  vilion  here,— 
It  is  an  honeft  gholt,  that  let  me  tell  you : 
For  your  defire  to  know  what  is  between  us, 
O'er-mafter  it  is  as  you  may.    And  now,  good  friends^ 
As  you  are  friends,  fcholars,  and  foldiers. 
Give  me  one  poor  requeft. 

Hor.  What  is't,  my  lord  ?  we  will. 

Ham^  Never  make  known  what  you  have  feen  to«» 
night. 

Hor*  Mar,  My  lord,  we  will  not. 
Ham.  Nay,  but  fwear  it. 
Hor.  In  faith,  my  lord,  not  I. 
Mar,  Nor  I,  ray  lord,  in  faith. 

It  appears  from  all  thefe  paffages,  that  it  was  the  falconer's  call,  as 
Hanmer  has  obferved.  Steevems. 

a  —  by  St.  Patrick, — ]  How  the  poet  comes  to  make  Hamlet 
fvsear  by  St.  Patrick,  I  know  not.  However,  at  this  time  all  the 
whole  northern  world  had  their  learning  from  Ireland}  to  which 
place  it  had  retired,  and  there  flouriflied  under  the  aufpices  of  this 
Saint.  But  it  was,  I  fuppofe,  only  faid  at  random  j  for  he  make« 
Hamlet  a  ftudent  of  Wittenberg.    War  bur  ton. 

Dean  Swift's  «  Verfes  on  the  fudden  drying  up  of  St.  Patrick's 
Vv^ell,  1726,"  contain  many  learned  allufn;ns  to  the  early  cultiva- 
tion of  literature  in  Ireland.  Nichols. 

Hamf 
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Ham,  Upon  my  fword. 
Mar,  We  have  fworn,  my  lord,  already. 
Ham,  Indeed,  upon  my  fword,  indeed. 
Ghofi,  {^beneath']  Swear. 

Ham,  Ha,  ha,  boy  !   fay 'ft  thou  fo  ?  art  thou  therc^ 
true-penny  ^  ? 
Come  on, — you  hear  this  fellow  in  the  cellarage,— 
Confent  to  fwear. 

Hor,  Propofe  the  oath,  my  lord. 

Ham,  Never  to  fpeak  of  this  that  you  have  feen. 
Swear  by  my  fword 

3  —  true-fenny  ?  J  This  word  as  well  as  fome  of  Hamlet's  former 
exclamations,  we  find  in  xhtMaUcontent,  1604: 

]llo,  ho,  ho,  ho ;  zrt  xhtrz  old  True-penny  F''  Steevens. 

4  Sivear  by  my  Jivord.']  Here  the  poet  has  preferved  the  manners 
of  the  ancient  Danes,  with  whom  it  was  religion  to  fwear  upon  their 
fwords.  See  BartboHnusy  De  caufn  contempt,  mort.  apud.  Dan,  Ware. 

I  was  once  inclinable  to  this  opinion,  which  is  likewifa  well  de- 
fended by  Mr.  Upton }  but  Mr.  Garrick  produced  me  a  paflage,  I 
think,  in  Brantome,  from  which  it  appeared,  that  it  was  common  to 
fwear  upon  the  fword,  that  is,  upon  the  crofs  which  the  old  fwords^ 
always  had  upon  the  hilt.  Johnson. 

Shakfpeare,  it  is  more  than  probable,  knew  nothing  of  the  ancient 
Danes,  or  their  manners.    Every  extract  from  Dr.  Farmer's  pamphlet 
muft  prove  as  inftrudlive  to  the  reader  as  the  following  : 
*<  In  the  Pajfus  Primus  of  Pierce  Ploivman^ 
**  David  in  his  daies  dubbed  knightes, 
<*  And  did  them  /were  on  her  fiuord  to  ferve  truth  ever." 
«  And  in  Hieronimoy  the  common  butt  of  our  author,  and  the 
f<  wits  of  the  time,  fays  Lorenzo  to  Pedringano  : — 

Swear  on  this  crofsf  that  what  thou  fay'ft  is  true, 
**  But  if  I  prove  thee  perjur'd  and  unjuft. 

This  very  fivordy  whereon  thou  took'ft:  thine  oath, 
**  Shall  be  a  worker  of  thy  tragedy." 
To  the  authorities  produced  by  Dr.  Farmer,  the  following  mayba' 
added  from  Holinfhedy  p.  664 :  <«  Warwick  kifled  the  crofs  of  K.  Ed- 
'*  ward's  fword,  as  it  were  a  vow  to  his  promife." 

Again,  p,  1038,  it  is  faid,  "  that  Warwick  drew  out  his  fword,* 
which  other  of  the  honourable  and  worfhipful  that  were  then  pre- 
*'  fent  likewife  did,  whom  he  commanded,  that  each  one  fhould  kifs 
"  other's  fword,  according  to  an  ancient  cuftom  amongft  men  of  war 
in  time  of  great  danger  j  and  herewith  they  made  a  folemn  vow,** 
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Ghoft,  [heneath]  Swear. 

Ham.  Hie  iff  ubiqiie  ?  then  we'll  Ihift  our  ground » 
Come  hither,  gentlemen. 
And  lay  your  hands  again  upon  my  fword  : 
Swear  by  my  fword. 

Never  to  fpeak  of  this  that  you  have  heard. 
Ghoft»  [^beneath']  Swear  by  his  fword. 
Ham,  Well  faid,  old  mole!  can'll  work  i'the  earth  fo 
faft  ? 

A  worthy  pioneer  !-^Once  more  remove,  good  friends. 

Hor.  O  day  and  night,  but  this  is  wondrous  ftrange! 

Ham.  And  therefore  as  a  Granger  give  it  welcome  5. 
There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philofophy. 
But  come ; — 

Here,  as  before,  never,  fo  help  you  mercy! 

How  ftrange  or  odd  foe'er  I  bear  myfelf. 

As  I,  perchance,  hereafter  lhall  think  meet 

To  put  an  antick  difpofition  on, — 

That  you,  at  fuch  times  feeing  me,  never  fhall. 

With  arms  encumber'd  thus,  or  this  head-{hake. 

Or  by  pronouncing  of  fome  doubtful  phrafe. 

As,  f^ell,  ofjell,  njje  knoi.u  \ — or,  JV e  could,  an  if  nve 

ixjould', — or.  If  <we  Ujl  to  /peak; — or.  There  be,  an  if 

they  might  * 

Or  fuch  ambiguous  giving  out  to  note 

Again,  in  Decker's  comedy  of  Old  Forturatus,  1600  J 

He  has  fworn  to  me  on  the  crojs  of  his  pure  Toledo." 

In  the  foliloquy  of  Roland  addrefled  to  his  fword,  the  crofs  on  It  is 
not  forgotten :  <' —  capulo  eburneo  candidilTime,  cruce  zxxxci  fplendi- 
dilTime,"  &c.    Turpini  Hift.  de  Geftis  Caroli  Mag.  cap.  22.  Steev. 

Spenfer  obferves  that  the  Irifli  in  his  time  ufed  commonly  to  fwcar 
by  their  fword.  See  his  Vinv  of  the  State  of  Ire/and,  written  in  1 596. 
This  cuftom,  indeed,  is  of  the  higheft  antiquity  j  having  prevailed,  as 
vre  learn  from  Lucian,  among  the  Scythians.  Malone. 

5  Ard  therefore  as  a  Jiranger  give  it  ivelcome.'\  i.  e.  receive  it  to 
yourfelf;  take  it  under  your  own  roof }  as  much  as  to  fay,  Keep  it 
fecret.   Alluding  to  the  laws  of  hofpitality.  Warburton. 

*  — an  //they  might  Thus  the  quarto.  The  folio  reads-*»an  if 
/fc^r«  might,  Malone, 


That 
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That  you  know  aught  of  me® ;  This  do  fwear^. 
So  grace  and  mercy  at  your  moft  need  help  you ! 
Ghoji,  [heneatb]  Swear. 

Ham,  Reft,  reft,  perturbed  fpirit  ^! — So,  gentlemen. 
With  all  my  love  I  do  commend  me  to  you: 
And  what  fb  poor  a  man  as  Hamlet  is 
May  do,  to  exprefs  his  love  and  friending  to  you, 
God  willing,  fhall  not  lack.    Let  us  go  in  together  ; 
And  ftill  your  fingers  on  your  lips,  I  pray. 
The  time  is  out  of  joint ; — O  curfed  fpight! 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  fet  it  right ! — 
Nay,  come,  let's  go  together.  [Exeunt^ 

^  Or  fucb  ambtguous  giving  out  to  note 

^bat  you  knoio  aught  of  me : — ]  The  conftruflion  is  kregular  and! 
elliptical.  Swear  as  before,  fays  Hamlet,  that  you  never  /hall  by  folded 
arms  or  fliaking  of  your  head  intimate  that  a  fecret  is  lodged  in  your 
hreafii\  and  by  no  ambiguous  phrafes  to  note  that  you  know  aught  of 
me. 

Shakfpeare  has  in  many  other  places  begun  to  conftruft  a  fentence 
in  one  form,  and  ended  it  in  another.  So,  in  AlVs  Well  that  ends 
Well :  I  would  the  cutting  of  my  garments  would  ferve  the  turn,  oe 
the  baring  of  my  beard  j  and  to  fay  it  was  in  ftratagem." 

Again,  in  the  fame  play  :     No  more  of  this,  Helena;— -left  it  be 
rather  thought  you  affeft  a  forrow  than  to  have      where  he  ought  to 
have  written  than  that  you  have:  or,  leji  you  rather  bi  thought  to  af^ 
feEi  a  forroiVy  than  to  have. 
Again,  ibidem  : 

I  bade  her — if  her  fortunes  ever  ftood 
"  Neceflity'd  to  help,  that  by  this  token 
I  would  relieve  her.'* 
Again,  in  The  Temfeft  : 

**  I  have  with  fuch  provifion  in  mine  art 

So  fafely  order'd,  that  there  is  no  foul^ 
**  No,  notfo  much  perdition  as  an  hair 
**  Betid  to  any  creature  in  the  veflel." 
See  alfo  Vol.  IV.  p.  156,  n.  8,  and  p.  240,  n. 

Having  ufed  the  word  never  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  fentence, 
[that  you  never  {hzM — ]  the  poet  confidered  the  negative  implied  in  what 
follows ;  and  hence  he  wrote — "or — to  note,"  inltead  of  nor.  Malone. 

7  —  this  do  fwear,  &c.]  The  folio  reads,  this  not  to  do,  fwear,  &c, 

Steevxns. 

Swear  is  ufed  here  as  in  many  other  places,  as  a  diflyllable. 

Malone* 

^  —  perturbed  fpirit  I"]  The  verb  perturb  is  ufed  by  Holinlhed,  and 
by  Bacon  in  his  EJJay  on  Superjiitign  ;  ^-therefore  atheifm  did  never 
^mar^ ftates.'*  Maj,owe, 

ACT  II. 


240 


HAMLET, 


A  C  T    II.      S  C  E  N  E  I. 

A  Room  in  Polonius's  Houfe, 

Enter  Polonius  and  Reynaldo^# 

Tol.  Give  him  this  money,  and  thefe  notes,  ReynaIdo# 
Rey.  I  will,  my  lord. 

PoL  You  fhall  do  marvellous  wifely,  good  Reynaldo, 
Before  you  vifit  him,  to  make  inquiry 
Of  his  behaviour. 

Rey,  My  lord,  I  did  intend  it. 

PoL  Marry,  well  faid  :  very  well  faid.  Look  you,  fir. 
Inquire  me  firft  what  Danfkers "  are  in  Paris  ; 
And  how,  and  who,  what  means,  and  where  they  keep^ 
What  company,  at  what  expence  ;  and  finding. 
By  this  encompaffment  and  drift  of  queftion. 
That  they  do  know  my  fon,  come  you  more  nearer 
Than  your  particular  demands  will  touch  it*  : 
Take  you,  as  'twere  fome  diftant  knowledge  of  him  ; 
As  thus, — I  knoiv  his  fat  her  y  and  his  friends, 
Andy  in  part,  him ; — Do  you  mark  this,  Reynaldo? 

Rey,  Ay,  very  well,  my  lord. 

PoL  And,  in  part,  him  \f^biit,  you  may  fay, — 7iot  uoell : 
But,  if*t  be  he  I  inean,  he* s  'very  njoild ; 
Addi^ed  fo  and  fo ; — and  there  put  on  him 
What  forgeries  you  pleafe ;  marry,  none  fo  rank 
As  may  difhonour  him  ;  take  heed  of  that ; 
But,  fir,  fuch  wanton,  wild,  and  ufual  (lips, 

9  The  quartos  read.  Enter  old  Polonius 'withhU  man  or  tiuo*  Steev, 
»  -'-DanJkers—''\  Danjkt  (in  Warner's  AiLions  England)  is  the  ancient 
name  of  Denmari<.    St e  evens. 
a  —  come  you  more  nearer 
Than  your  particular  demands  will  touch  it  i]  The  late  editionj 
lead,  and  point,  thus: 

—  come  you  more  nearer  j 
Then  your  particular  demands  will  touch  it: 
Throughout  the  old  copies  the  word  which  we  now  wfite—tkan,  is 
conftantly  written  then,  1  have  therefore  here  printed  than,  which 
the  context  feems  to  me  to  require,  though  the  old  copies  have  tben» 
There  is  no  point  after  the  word  ncarert  cither  in  the  original  quarto, 
2604,  or  the  follQ.  Ma^om. 

As 
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As  are  companions  noted  and  moft  known 
To  youth  and  liberty. 

Rey,  As  gaming,  my  lord. 

Fo/,  Ay,  or  drinking,  fencing,  fwearing  quarrelling, 
Drabbing  : — You  may  go  fo  far. 

■Rey.  My  lord,  that  would  difhonourhim. 

Fo/.  'Faith,  no;  as  you  may  feafon  it  in  the  charge 
You  muft  not  put  another  fcandal  on  him 
That  he  is  open  to  incontinency  ; 

That's  notmy  meaning:  but  breathe  his  faults  fo  quaintly. 
That  they  may  feem  the  taints  of  liberty : 
The  flalh  and  out-break  of  a  firy  mind  ; 
A  favageneCs^  in  unreclaimed  blood. 
Of  general  affault  7. 

Rey,  But,  my  good  lord, — 

Fol,  Wherefore  ihould  you  do  this  ? 

Rsy,  Ay,  my  lord, 
I  would  know  that, 

FoL  Marry,  fir,  here's  my  drift  ; 
And,  I  believe,  it  is  a  fetch  of  warrant*  : 
You  laying  thefe  flight  fuUies  on  my  fon. 
As  'twere  a  thing  a  little  foil'd  i'  the  working, 

3  —~dr}nkirgf  fencing,  /'wearing^']  I  fuppofe  by  fencing  Is  meant  a 
too  diligent  frequentatioQ  of  the  fencing-fchool,  a  refort  of  violent 
and  lawiefs  young  men.  Johnson. 

Fencing,  1  fuppofe,  means,  piquing  himfelf  on  his  ikill  In  the  ufc  of 
the  fword,  and  quarrelling  and  brawUing,  in  confequence  of  that  ikilL 

The  cunning  of  fencers,  fays  GolTon  in  his  Scboole  of  Abuje,  1579, 
is  now  applied  to  quarrelling:  they  thinke  themfelves  no  men,  if,  for 
Itirring  of  a  ftraw,  they  prove  not  their  valure  uppon  fome  bodies 
flefhe."  Maloime. 

4  ''Faith,  no  j  as  you  may  feafon  it,  &c.]  The  quarto  readSi— Faith, 
as  you  may  feafon  it  in  the  charge.  Malone. 

5  Tou  mufi  not  put  another  fcandal  on  bim,'\  i.e.  a  very  different 
and  more  fcandalous  failing,  namely  habitual  incontinency,  Mr. 
Th&ohM  \n  hh  Sbakfpeare  Reflored  propofed  to  read— an  a«cr  fcan- 
dal on  him  j  but  did  not  admit  the  emendation  into  his  edition. 

Malons* 

^     favagenefs— ]  Savagenefs,  fot  wildnefs.  Warburton. 
7  Of  general  aJJ'ault.']  i,  e.  fuch  a«  youth  in  general  is  liable  to. 

Warburton. 

*  And,  I  believe,  it  is  a  fetch  of  warrant:]  So  the  folio.  The 
quarto  reads,— a  f«tch  of  w;V.    St« evens. 

Vol.  IX.  R  Mark 


242  HAMLET,- 

Mark  you. 

Your  party  in  converfe,  him  you  would  fodnd. 
Having  ever  feen,  in  the  prenominate  crimes 5*, 
The  youth,  you  breathe  of,  guilty,  be  aflur'd. 
He  clofes  with  you  in  this  confequence ; 
Good  Jtr,  or  fo  *  ;  or  friend,  or  gentleman 
According  to  the  phrafe,  or  the  addition. 
Of  man,  and  country. 
Rey,  Very  good,  my  lord. 

Pol,  And  then,  fir,  does  he  this, — He  does— What  was  I 
about  to  fay  ? — By  the  mafs,  I  was  about  to  fay  fome«- 
thing  : — Where  did  1  leave  ? 

Rey,  At,  clofes  in  the  confequence*. 

Pol.  At,  clofes  in  the  confequence, — Jy,  marry  i 
He  clofes  with  you  thus  : — I  knonv  the  gentleman  ; 
/  faiv  hhn  yejlerday,  or  toother  day. 
Or  then,  or  then  ;  luith  fuch,  or  Juch  ;  and,  as  you  fay, 
^here  nxjas  he  gaming  ;  there  overtook  in  his  rouje  ; 
'There  falling  out  at  tennis  :  or,  perchance, 
I  fanxj  him  enter  fuch  a  houfe  of  /ale, 
( Videlicet,  a  brothel)  or fo  forth,  —  See  you  now 
Your  bait  of  falfehood  takes  this  carp  of  truth ; 
And  thus  do  we  of  wifdom  and  of  reach. 
With  windlaces,  and  with  affays  of  bias. 
By  indireftions  find  directions  out ; 
So,  by  my  former  ledure  and  advice. 
Shall  you  my  fon  :  You  have  me,  have  you  not  ? 

Rey,  My  lord,  I  have. 

PoL  God  be  wi'you  ;  fare  you  well* 

Rey.  Good  my  lord,— 

PoL  Obferve  his  inclination  in  yourfelf 

9  — prenominate  zxiTtit^^  i.e.  crimes  already  named.  Steevens. 

'  Good  fir,  orfoj]  I  fufpeft,  (with  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,)  that  the  poet 
•wrote — Good  fir.  or  fir,  or  friend,  &c.  Jn  the  laft  ail  of  this  play,  fo  is 
ufed  for  /o  forth  :  "  —fix  French  rapiers  and  poniards,  with  their 
affigns,  as  girdle,  hanger,  and/o."  Malone. 

*  At,  clofes  in  the  confequence.']  Thus  the  quarto.  The  folio  adds^ 
At  friend,  or  fo,  or  gentleman.  Malone. 

3  —  in  yourfelf]  Hanmer  reads,  e'en  yourfelf,  and  is  followed  by  Dr. 
Warburton  J  but  perhaps yourfelf  means,  ;«  j?w<r  cwn/f/ow,  not  by 
Ipics.  Johnson* 

Rey^ 
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key»  I  lhall,  my  lord. 

Po/.  And  let  him  ply  his  mufick.  ,  • 

Hey.  Well,  my  lord.  [EpciU 

j?///^r  Ophelia, 
Pol,  Farewel  '.—How  now,  Ophelia  ?  what's  the  mat^ 
ter  ? 

Op^.  O,  my  lord,  my  lord,  I  have  been  fo  affrighted  I 

Pol,  With  what,  in  the  name  of  heaven? 

Op^,  My  lord,  as  I  was  fewing  in  my  clofet. 
Lord  Hamlet, — with  his  doublet  all  unbraced  5 
No  hat  upon  his  head ;  his  ftockings  foulM, 
Ungarter*d,  and  down-gyved  to  his  ancle  ; 
Pale  as  his  Ihirt ;  his  knees  knocking  each  other  ; 
And  with  a  look  fo  piteous  in  purport. 
As  if  he  had  been  loofed  out  of  hell. 
To  fpeak  of  horrors,— he  comes  before  me. 

PoL  Mad  for  thy  love  ? 

Op^,  My  lord,  I  do  not  kiiow  ; 
But,  truly,  I  do  fear  it. 

Pol.  Whatfaidhe? 

Op^,  He  took  me  by  the  wfift,  and  held  nie  hard  ; 
Then  goes  he  to  the  length  of  all  his  arm  ; 
And,  with  his  other  hand  thus  o'er  his  brow. 
He  falls  to  fuch  perufal  of  my  face. 
As  he  would  draw  it.    Long  ftay'd  he  fo  ; 
At  laft, — a  little  lhaking  of  mine  arm  . 
And  thrice  his  head  thus  waving  up  and  down,— 
He  rais'd  a  figh  fo  piteous  and  profound. 
As  it  did  feem  to  lhatter  all  his  bulk  5, 
And  end  his  being  :  That  done,  he  lets  me  go  : 
And,  with  his  head  over  his  fhoulder  turn'd, 

4  Ungarter'd,  and  down-gyvtd  to  his  ancle  Down-gyved  means 
hanging  down  like  the  loofe  cindure  which  confines  the  fetters  round 
the  ancles.  Steevens. 

Thus  the  quartos  1604,  and  1605,  folio.    In  the  quarto 

of  161 1,  the  word  gy  vsd  was  changed  to  gyred.    Ma  lone. 

5  —  all  bis  bulk,J  i.  e.  all  his  body.    So,  in  Tbe  Rape  of  Lucrece : 

— —  her  heart 
"  Beating  her  tulk,  that  his  hand  fhakes-withal.'* 
See  Vol,  VI.  p.  488,  n.  3.  Malone, 

R  z  He 


a44  HAMLET, 

He  feeinM  to  find  his  way  without  his  eyes ; 
For  out  oMoors  he  went  without  their  helps. 
And,  to  the  laft,  bended  their  light  on  me, 

Pol,  Come,  go  with  me ;  I  will  go  feek  the  kingy 
This  is  the  very  ecftafy  of  love ; 
Whofe  violent  property  foredoes  itfelf  ®, 
And  leads  the  will  to  defperate  undertakings. 
As  oft  as  any  paflion  under  heaven. 
That  does  afflidl  our  natures.    I  am  forry, — 
What,  have  you  given  him  any  hard  words  of  late  ? 

Oph,  No,  my  good  lord ;  but,  as  you  did  command- 
I  did  repel  his  letters,  and  deny'd 
His  accefs  to  me. 

PoL  That  hath  made  him  mad, 
I  am  forry,  that  with  better  heed,  and  judgment, 
I  had  not  quoted  him  ^  :  1  fear'd  he  did  but  trifle. 
And  meant  to  wreck  thee  ;  but,  befhrew  my  jealoufy  I 
It  feems,  it  is  as  proper  to  our  age 
To  caft  beyond  ourfelves  in  our  opinions. 
As  it  is  common  for  the  younger  fort 
To  lack  difcretion Come,  go  we  to  the  king: 

This 


«      foredoes  itfelf,]  To foredo  is  to  deftroy.    So,  in  Othello: 

**  That  either  makes  me,  or  foredoes  me  quite."  Stsevenc* 
7  I  bad  not  quoted  b'lm  :J  I  had  not  marked  or  obfenrcd  him.  So, 
in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece; 

*«  Yea,  the  illiterate— —. 
**  Will  quote  my  loathed  trefpafs  in  my  looks." 
In  this  partage,  in  the  original  edition  of  I594»  the  word  Is  written 
cotey  as  it  is  in  the  quarto  copy  of  this  play.    Jt  is  merely  the  old  or 
corrupt  fpelling  of  the  word.    See  Vol.11,  p.  378,  n.  6,  and  p.  431? 
n.  6  J  Vol.  III.  p.  471,  n.  6,  and  Vol.  IV.  p.  537,  n.  6.    In  Min- 
fheu's  Di6l.  1617,  we  find,  *<  To  quotCf  mark,  or  note,  a  quotus* 
Numeris  enim  fcribentes  fententias  fuas  notunt  et  diftinguunt."  See 
alfo  Cotgrave's  Didl.  161 1  :  "  Quoter.  To  quae  or  marke  in  the  mar- 
gentj  to  note  by  the  way.''  Malone. 
^  -—  it  it  as  proper  to  our  age 

To  caft  beyond  ourfel'ves  in  our  opinions^ 
As  it  is  common  for  the  younger  fort 

To  lack  difcretion.]  This  is  not  the  remark  of  a  weak  man.  The 
vice  of  age  is  coo  much  fufpicion.  Men  long  accuilomed  to  the  wiles  of 

life 
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This  mufl:  be  known ;  which,  being  kept  clofe,  might 
move^ 

More  grief  to  hide,  than  hate  to  utter  love. 

Come.  [Exeuntm 

SCENE  IL 

A  Room  in  the  Cajil^ 

King,  Queen,  Rosen  grant  z.  Guild  en  stern, 
a7id  Attendants* 

King,  Welcome,  dear  Rofencrantz,  and  Guildenftern ! 
Moreover  that  we  much  did  long  to  fee  you. 
The  need,  we  have  to  ufe  you,  did  provoke 
Our  hafty  fending.    Something  have  you  heard 
Of  Hamlet's  transformation  ;  fo  I  call  it. 
Since  nor  the  exterior  nor  the  inward  man 
Refembles  that  it  was :  What  it  fliould  be. 
More  than  his  father's  death,  that  thus  hath  put  him 
So  much  from  the  underftanding  of  himfelf, 
I  cannot  dream  of :  I  entreat  you  both. 
That, — being  of  fo  young  days  brought  up  with  him  ; 
And,  lince,  fo  neighboured  to  his  youth  and  humour 

life  cajl  commonly  beyond  tbemfelves,  let  tliejr  cunning  go  farther  than 
reafoncan  attend  it.  This  is  always  the  fault  of  a  little  mind,  made 
artful  by  long  commerce  with  the  world.  Johnson. 

The  quartos  read — By  heaven,  it  is  zs  proper,  &c.  Steevens. 

In  Decker's  Wonderful  Teare,  4to.  1603,  we  find  an  expreflion 
■fimilar  to  that  in  the  text.  «'  Now  the  thirftie  citizen  cafts  beyond 
the  moone.'*  Malone. 

9  This  muft  be  known  i  ivhlcb,  being  kept  clofe,  might  move 

More  grief  to  bide,  than  hate  to  utter  love.^  i.  e.  This  muft  be 
made  known  to  the  king,  for  (being  kept  fecret)  the  hiding  Hamlet's 
love  might  occafion  more  mifchief  to  us  from  him  and  the  queen,  than 
the  uttering  or  revealing  of  it  will  occafion  hate  and  refentment  from 
Hamlet.  The  poet's  ill  and  obfcure  exprelfion  feems  to  have  been 
caufed  by  his  aftedtation  of  concluding  the  fcene  with  a  couplet. 

Hanmer  reads, 

Mare  grief  to  hide  hate,  than  to  utter  love,  Johnsov. 

•  —and  humour, 1  Thus  the  folio.    The  quartos  read,  haviour. 

Stievens. 


That 
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That  you  vouchfafe  your  reft  here  in  our  court 
Some  little  time :  fo  by  your  companies 
To  draw  him  on  to  pleafiires ;  and  to  gather. 
So  much  as  from  occafion  you  may  glean. 
Whether,  anght,  to  us  unknown,  afflidls  him  thus*. 
That,  open'd,  lies  within  our  remedy. 

^een.  Good  gentlemen,  he  hath  much  talk'd  of  you  \ 
And,  fure  I  am,  two  men  there  are  not  living. 
To  whom  he  more  adheres.    If  it  will  pleafe  you 
To  Ihew  us  fo  much  gentry  2,  and  good  will, 
'  As  to  expend  your  time  with  us  a  while. 
For  the  fupply  and  profit  of  our  hope 
Your  vifitation  fhall  receive  fuch  thanks 
As  fits  a  king's  remembrance, 

RoJ\  Both  your  majeliies 
Might,  by  the  fovereign  power  you  have  of  us. 
Put  your  dread  pleafures  more  into  command 
Than  to  entreaty. 

GuiL  But  we  both  obey  ; 
And  here  give  up  ourfelves,  in  the  full  bent  ^, 
To  lay  our  fervice  freely  at  your  feet. 
To  be  commanded. 

King,  Thanks,  Rofencrantz,  and  gentle  Guildenftern, 

^een.  Thanks,  Guildenftern,  and  gentle  Rofencrantz  ; 
And  I  befeech  you  inftantly  to  vifit 
My  too  much  changed  fon. —  Go,  fome  of  you. 
And  bring  thefe  gentlemen  where  Hamlet  is. 

GuiL  Heavens  make  our  prefence,  and  our  pra6lices, 
Pleafant  and  helpful  to  him  ! 

^leen.  Ay,  amen  1 

\^Exeunt  Ros.  Gu  i  l  .  and  feme  Attendants  % 

IVhether  augbt,  &c.]  This  line  is  omitted  in  the  folio.  Steet. 

3  To  fceiv  us  jo  much  gentry—]  Gentry  j  for  complaifance.  Warb. 

4  Fcr  tee  fupply  J  Scc.'j  That  the  hope  which  your  arrrival  has 
rajfed  may  be  completed  by  the  dcfired  effedl.  Johnson, 

5  —  in  the  full  bent,]  The  full  bent  is  the  utmoji  extremity  of  exer~ 
titr.  The  allulion  is  to  a  bow  bent  as  far  as  it  will  go.  So  afterward; 
in  this  play: 

*«  They  fool  me  to  the  rp/*  of  my  Maionx, 


Ent  er 
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Enter  Polonius, 

PoL  The  embafiadors  from  Norway,  my  good  lord. 
Are  joyfully  return'd. 

King.  Thou  Hill  haft  been  the  father  of  good  news. 

FoL  Have  I,  my  lord  ?  Aflure  you,  my  good  liege, 
I  hold  my  duty,  as  1  hold  my  foul. 
Both  to  my  God,  and  to  my  gracious  king : 
And  I  do  think,  (or  ell'e  this  brain  of  mine 
Hunts  not  the  trail  of  policy  fo  fure  ^ 
As  it  hath  us'd  to  do,)  that  I  have  found 
The  very  caufe  of  Hamlet's  lunacy. 

King.  O,  fpeak  of  that ;  that  do  I  long  to  hear. 

PoL  Give  firft  admittance  to  the  embaffadors  ; 
My  news  fhall  be  the  fruit  to  that  great  feaft  ^ 

King,  Thyfelf  do  grace  to  them,  and  bring  them  in. 

[j?;*;// Polonius. 
He  tells  me,  my  dear  Gertrude,  he  hath  found 
The  head  and  fource  of  all  your  fon's  diftemper. 

^een,  I  doubt,  it  is  no  other  but  the  main  ; 
His  father's  death,  and  our  o'er-hafty  marrriage. 

Re-enter  ?OLONivs,  uuith  Voltim and,        Corn E- 

LIUS, 

fCi^i'  Well,  we  lhall  fift  him. — Welcome,  my  good 
friends  ! 

Say,  Voltimand,  what  from  our  brother  Norway? 

Folt.  Moft  fair  return  of  greetings,  and  defires. 
Upon  our  firft,  he  fent  out  to  fupprefs 
His  nephew's  levies  ;  which  to  him  appeared 
To  be  a  preparation  'gainft  the  Polack ; 
But,  better  look'd  into,  he  truly  found 
It  was  againft  your  highnefs :  Whereat  griev'd,— • 
That  fo  his  ftcknefs,  age,  and  impotence. 
Was  falfely  borne  in  hand   — fends  out  arrefts 

^  ■—  the  trail  of  policy'^']  The  trail  is  the  courje  of  an  animal  pur* 
pted  by  the  j'cent.  Johnson. 

1  — the  fruit — J  The  </f/Vr^  after  the  meat.  Johnson. 

8       borne  in  bandy— 1^  i.  e,  deceived,  impofcd  on.  St££V£HS« 

See  Vol.  IV.  p.  357,  n.  6.  Malone. 

R  ^  On 


5^48  HAMLET, 

On  Fortinbras ;  which  he,  in  brief,  obeys; 

Receives  rebuke  from  Norway  ;  and,  in  fine. 

Makes  vow  before  his  uncle,  never  more 

To  give  the  affay^  of  arms  againft  your  maje%. 

Whereon  old  Norway,  overcome  with  joy. 

Gives  him  three  thoufand  crowns  in  annual  fee " ; 

And  his  commiflion,  to  employ  thofe  foldiers. 

So  levied  as  before,  againft  the  Polack  : 

With  an  entreaty,  herein  further  fhewn,  [gi'ues  a  paper  ^^ 

That  it  might  pleafe  you  to  give  quiet  pafs 

Through  your  dominions  for  this  enterprize  j 

On  fuch  regards  of  fafety,  and  allowance, 

As  therein  are  fet  down. 

Ki/ig.  It  likes  us  well ; 
And,  at  our  more  confider'd  time,  we'll  read, 
Anfwer,  and  think  upon  this  bufinefs. 
Mean  time,  we  thank  you  for  your  well-took  labour  : 
Go  to  your  reft  ;  at  night  we'll  feaft  together  *  : 
Moft  welcome  home  !  [Exeunt  Vol.  iind  CoRt 

PoL  This  bulinefs  is  well  ended. 
My  liege,  and  madam,  to  expoft:ulate  ^ 

What 

9  To  give  the  ajfay-^"]  To  taie  the  ajfay  was  a  technical  expreflion, 
erlginally  applied  to  thofe  who  tafted  wine  for  princes  and  great  men. 
See  Vol.  VJII.  p.  673,  n.  5.  Malone. 

'  Gives  him  three  thoufand  croians  in  annual  fet\\  Thus  the  folio* 
The  quarto  has — three/tsrc  thoufand.  Malone. 

Fee  in  this  place  fignifics  reward,  recommence.  So  in  AH^s  well  that 
tnds  well: 

**  —Not  helping,  death's  myyVf  j 
"  But  if  I  help,  what  do  you  promife  me  ? 
The  word  is  commonly  ufed  in  Scotland,  for  wages,  as  we  fay  law* 
yers  fee,  phyjician''s  fee.  Steevens. 

Fee  is  defined  by  Minfheu  in  his  Dift.  1617,  a  reward.  Malone* 

2-  —  at  night  uue'll feafi  —  '\  The  king's  intemperance  is  never  fuf- 
fered  to  be  forgotten.  Johnson. 

"^My  liege,  and  madam,  to  ex^ojlulate'^']  To  ex^ojlulate,  for  to  enquire 
or  difcufs. 

The  ftrokes  of  humour  in  this  fpeech  are  admirable.  Polonius's 
charadler  is  that  of  a  weak,  pedant,  minifter  of  ftate.  His  declama- 
tion is  a  fine  fatire  on  the  impertinent  oratory  then  in  vogue,  which 
placed  reafon  in  the  formality  of  method,  and  wit  in  the  jingle  and 
pla^  of  words.  With  what  art  is  he  made  to  pride  himfelf  in  his  wit* 

That 
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What  majefty  Should  be,  what  duty  is. 

Why  day  is  day,  night,  night,  and  time  is  time. 

Were 

That  he  Is  mad,  '*tU  true:  ^tis  truCy  "'tis pity  : 

And  pity  *tisi  *tis  true :  A  foolifli  figure. 

But  farewd  it, — . 
And  how  exquifitely  does  the  poet  ridicule  the  reafon  in  fapion^  where 
he  makes  Polonius  remark  on  Hamlet's  madnefs  : 

Though  this  be  madnefs,  yet  there's  method  itCt  : 
As  If  method,  which  the  wits  of  that  age  thought  the  moft  eflential 
quality  of  a  good  difcourfe,  would  make  amends  for  the  madnefs.  It 
was  madnefs  indeed,  yet  Polonius  could  comfort  himfelf  with  this  re- 
flexion, that  at  leaft  it  was  method*  It  is  certain  Shakfpeare  excels 
in  nothing  more  than  in  the  prefervation  of  his  charaders }  To  this 
life  and  variety  of  charaSier  (fays  our  great  poet  in  his  admirable  pre- 
face to  Shakfpeare,)  ive  muji  add  the  'wonderful  prefervation  of  it.  We 
have  faid  what  is  the  charadler  of  Polonius  j  and  it  is  allowed  on  all 
hands  to  be  drawn  with  wonderful  life  and  fpirit,  yet  the  unity  of  it 
has  been  thought  by  fome  to  be  grofsly  violated  in  the  excellent  pre- 
cepts and  inflrudions  which  Shakfpeare  makes  his  ftatefman  give  to 
his  fon  and  fetvant  in  the  middle  of  the  firfi,  and  beginning  of  the 
fecond  aB*  But  I  will  venture  to  fay,  thefe  critics  have  not  entered 
into  the  poet's  art  and  addrefs  in  this  particular.  He  had  a  mind  to 
ornament  his  fcenes  with  thofe  fine  leficns  of  focial  life  ;  but  his  Polo- 
nius was  too  weak  to  be  author  of  them,  though  he  was  pedant 
enough  to  have  met  with  them  in  his  reading,  and  fop  enough  to 
get  them  by  heart,  and  retail  them  for  his  own.  And  this  the  poet 
has  finely  fhewn  us  was  the  cafe,  where,  in  the  middle  of  Polonius's 
inftrudlions  to  his  fervant,  he  makes  him,  though  without  having  re- 
ceived any  interruption,  forget  his  lelTon,  and  fay. 

And  then,  fir^  does  he  this  j 

He  does —  What  ivas  I  about  to  fay  f 

I  ivas  about  to  fay  fometbing-'^bere  did  I  leave  f 
The  fervant  replies. 

At,  clofes  in  the  confequence.  This  fets  Polonius  right,  and  he 
goes  on. 

At,  clofes  In  the  confequence. 
•Ay  marry. 

He  clofes  thus: — I  know  the  gentleman,  &c, 
which  (hews  the  very  words  got  by  heart  which  he  was  repeating. 
Otherwife  clofes  in  the  confequence,  which  conveys  no  particular  idea  of 
the  fubjeft  he  Was  upon,  could  never  have  made  him  recoUeft  where 
he  broke  off.  This  is  an  extraordinary  inftance  of  the  poet's  art,  and 
attention  to  the  prefervation  of  character.  Warburton. 

This  account  of  the  charafter  of  Polonius,  though  it  '"ufficiently 
reconciles  the  feeming  inconfiftency  of  fo  much  wifdom  with  fo  much 
folly,  does  not  perhaps  correfpond  exactly  to  the  ideas  of  our  authoj. 

The 
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Were  nothing  but  to  wafte  night,  day,  and  time. 

Therefore, — (ince  brevity  is  the  foul  of  wit. 

And  ledioufnefs  the  limbs  and  outward  flourilhes,— t 

I  will  be  brief :  Your  noble  fon  is  mad  ; 

Mad  call  I  it ;  for,  to  define  true  madnefs. 

What  is't,  but  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  mad ; 

But  let  that  go. 

^een.  More  matter,  with  lefs  art. 

Fol.  Madam,  1  fwear,  I  ufe  no  art  all. 
That  he  is  mad,  *tis  true  :  *tis  true,  'tis  pity  j 
And  pity  'tis,  'tis  true  :  a  foolifh  figure  ; 
But  farewel  it,  for  I  will  ufe  no  art. 
Mad  let  us  grant  him  then:  and  now  remainS| 
That  we  find  out  the  caufe  of  this  efFeft  ; 
Or,  rather  fay,  the  caufe  of  this  defedl ; 
For  this  efi^sd,  defedive,  comes  by  caufe: 
Thus  it  remains,  and  the  remainder  thus. 
Perpend. 

I  have  a  daughter  ;  have,  while  (he  is  mine  ; 

Who,  in  her  duty  and  obedience,  mark. 

Hath  given  me  this ;  Now  gather,  and  furmife. 

The  commentator  makes  the  charadlerof  Polonius,  a  charafler  only 
of  manners,  difcriminated  by  properties  fuperficial,  accidental,  and 
acquired.  The  poet  intended  a  nobler  delineation  of  a  mixed  cha- 
racter of  manners  and  of  nature.  Polomus  is  a  man  bred  in  courts, 
exercifed  in  bufinefs,  ftored  with  obfervation,  confident  of  his  know- 
ledge, proud  of  his  eloquence,  and  declining  into  dotage.  His  mode 
of  oratory  is  truly  reprefented  as  detigned  to  ridicule  the  practice  of 
thofe  times,  of  prefaces  that  made  no  introduftion,  and  of  method 
that  embarraHed  rather  than  explained.  This  part  of  his  character  is 
accidental,  the  reft  is  natural.  Such  a  man  is  pofitive  and  confident, 
becaufe  he  knows  that  his  mind  was  once  ilrong,  and  knows  not  that 
it  is  become  weak.  Such  a  man  excels  in  general  principles,  but  fails 
in  the  particular  application.  He  is  knowing  in  retrofpeil,  and  igno- 
rant in  forefight.  While  be  depends  upon  his  memory,  and  can  draw 
from  his  repofitories  of  knowledge,  he  utters  weighty  fentences,  and 
gives  ufeful  counfel  ;  but  as  the  mind  in  its  enfeebled  ftate  cannot  be 
kept  long  bufy  and  intent,  the  old  man  is  fubjedl  to  fuddcn  dere- 
liction of  his  faculties,  he  lofes  the  order  of  his  ideas  and  entangles 
himfelf  in  his  own  thoughts,  till  he  recovers  the  leading  principle,  and 
falls  again  into  his  former  train.  This  idea  of  dotage  encroaching 
upon  wifdom,  will  folve  ail  the  phasnooisna  of  the  charadcr  of  Polo- 
nius* Johnson. 
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the  celejiial,  and  my  fouVs  idol,  the  moji  beautified 
Ophelia,-^^ 

That's  an  ill  phrafe,  a  vile  phrafe  ;  beautify^ d  is  a  vile 
phrafe ;  but  you  fhall  hear. — Thus : 

In  her  excellent  nvhite  bo/om,  ihe/e  5,  &c.— 

^een.  Came  this  from  Hamlet  to  her  ? 

Pol,  Good  madam,  ftay  a  while;  I  will  be  faithful.—^ 

Doubt  thou,  the  Jlars  are  fire ;  \readss 

Doubt  y  that  the  fun  doth  moue  ; 
Doubt  truth  to  be  a  liar  ; 

But  never  doubt,  I  love, 

O  dear  Ophelia,  /  am  ill  at  thefe  numbers  ;  /  have  not 
(irt  to  reckon  my  groans  :  but  that  I  love  thee  befi,  0  mofi 
hefi  ^,  believe  it.  Adieu, 

Thine  evern^ore,  mofi  dear  lady,  ivhilfi  this 
machine  is  to  him,  Hamlet. 

This 

♦  T'o  the  cele/iiali  and  my  fotiVs  Idol,  the  mofi  beautified  Ophelia— J 
Mr.  Theobald  for  heau  tijied  iuhllhuted  beatified.    Ma  lone. 

Dr.  Warburton  has  followed  Theobald  j  but  I  am  in  doubt  whe- 
ther beautified,  though,  as  Polonlus  calls  it,  a  vile  phrafe,  be  not  the 
proper  word.  Beautified  feems  to  be  a  'vile  phrafe,  for  the  ambiguity 
of  its  meaning.  Johnson. 

Hay  ward,  in  his  Hifiory  of  Edward  VI.  {ays,  Katherin^  Parre, 
queen  dowager  to  king  Henry  VIII.  was  a  woman  beautified  with 
many  excellent  virtues."  Farmer. 

Again,  Nafh  dedicates  his  Chrifi's  Tears  over  Jerufalem,  I594,  **  to 
the  moft  beautified  lady,  the  lady  Elizabeth  Carey." 

Again,  in  Green's  Mamilia,  1593  :  "  —although  thy  perfon  is  fo 
bravely  beautified  with  the  dowries  of  nature." 

///  and  vile  as  the  phrafe  may  be,  our  author  has  ufed  it  again  ia 
the  T1V0  Gentlemen  of  Verona  : 

"   feeing  you  are  beautified 

<<  With  goodly  fhape,"  &c.  Steevens. 

5  In  her  excellent  white  bofcm,—-'\  So,  in  the  Two  Centkmen  of 
Verona ; 

«  Thy  letters 

<*  Which,  being  writ  to  me,  fliall  be  delivered 
Even  in  the  milk-white  bofom  of  thy  love.''* 
See  a  note  c  !.is  paflage.'"  Steevens. 
I  h^ve  here  followed  the  quarto.    The  folio  reads ; 

Thefi  in  her  fxcellent  white  bofom,  thefe,  &c. 

Ia 


35*  HAMLET, 

This,  in  obedience,  hath  my  daughter  fhewn  me  4 
And  more  above  ^,  hath  ^his  folicitings, 
As  they  fell  out  by  time,  by  means,  and  place. 
All  given  to  mine  ear. 

^King,  Bat  how  hath  fhe 
Receiv'd  his  love? 

PoL  What  do  you  think  of  me  ? 

King.  As  of  a  man  faithful  and  honourable. 

PoL  I  would  fain  prove  fo.  But  what  might  you  think| 
When  I  had  feen  this  hot  love  on  the  wing, 
(As  I  perceived  it,  I  mufl  tell  you  that. 
Before  my  daughter  told  me,)  what  might  you. 
Or  my  dear  majelly  your  queen  here,  think. 
If  I  had  play*d  the  delk,  or  table-book; 
Or  given  my  heart  a  working,  mute  and  dumb  ; 
Or  look'd  upon  this  love  with  idle  fight ; 
What  might  you  think  ^  ?  no,  I  went  round  to  work. 
And  my  young  miftrefs  thus  I  did  befpeak ; 

In  our  poet's  time  the  word  Tbeje  was  ufually  added  at  the  end  of 
the  fuperfcription  of  letters,  but  I  have  never  met  with  it  both  at  the 
beginning  and  end.  Malone. 

6  0  moji  befi]  So,  in  Acolaftusy  a  comedy,  1540  :  <«  —that  fame  tnofi 
^  redreffer  or  reformer,  is  God."  Steevens. 

7  -^more  abovcj — ]  is,  morecvery  beftdes.  'Johnson* 
^  If  I  bad play'd  the  dejk  or  table-book  j 

Or  given  my  heart  a  ivorkingy  mute  and  dumb  ; 
Or  tooled  upon  this  love  with  idle  Jlght  j 

What  might  you  think? — ]  i.e.  If  either  I  had  conveyed  Intel- 
ligence between  them,  and  been  the  confident  of  their  amours  [plafd 
the  deJk  or  table  bookit  or  had  connived  at  it,  only  obferved  them  ia 
fecret,  without  acquainting  my  daughter  with  my  difcovery  \_given  my 
heart  a  mute  and  dumb  'working'\  ;  or  iaftly,  had  been  negligent  in  ob- 
ferving  the  intrigue,  and  overlooked  It  [looked  upon  this  love  ivitb  idle 
Jight']  J  what  would  you  have  thought  of  me  ?    War  bur  ton, 

I  doubt  whether  the  firft  iine  is  rightly  explained.  It  may  mean, 
if  I  had  lock'd  up  this  fecret  in  my  own  breaft,  as  clofely  as  if  it 
were  confined  in  a  defk  or  table-book.  Malone. 

Or  given  my  heart  a  ivorkirg  mute  and  dumb ;]  The  fame  pleo« 
nafm  is  found  in  our  authour's  Rape  ef  Lucrece : 

<*  And  in  my  hearing  be  you  mute  and  dumbC  Malone. 

The  folio  reads«>a  winking*  Steevens. 


Lord 
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Lord  Hamlet  is  a  prince  out  of  thy  fphere  ^ ; 
ms  muft  not  he :  and  then  I  prefcripts  gave  her  *, 
That  Ihe  fhould  lock  herfelf  from  his  refort. 
Admit  no  meffengers,  receive  no  tokens. 
Which  done,  Ihe  took  the  fruits  of  my  advice  '  j 
And  he,  repulfed,  (a  Ihort  tale  to  make,) 
Fell  into  a  fadnefs  ;  then  into  a  faft  ' ; 
Thence  to  a  watch  :  thence  into  a  weaknefs  ; 
Thence  to  a  lightnefs ;  and,  by  this  declenfion^ 
Into  the  madnefs  wherein  now  he  raves> 
And  all  we  mourn  for. 

King.  Do  you  think,  'tis  this  ? 

^een.  It  may  be,  very  likely. 

Pi>/.Hath  there  beenfuch  a  time,  (I'd  fain  know  that,) 
That  I  have  pofitively  faid,  *Tis  fo. 
When  it  prov'd  otherwife  ? 

Kingm 

9  Lord  Hamlet  is  a  prince  out  of  thy  fphere  j]  The  quarto  1604,  and 
the  firft  folio,  for  fphere,  have  ftar.  The  correftion  was  made  by  the 
editor  of  the  fecond  folio.  Mr.  Steevens  obferves,  that  *«  all  prince* 
were  alike  out  of  her  fphere,"  and  therefore  points  thus : 
Lord  Hamlet  is  a  prince  :^out  of  thy  fphere  j" 
I  fee  no  need  of  departing  from  the  ancient  pun^uatlon.  The  poet 
clearlv  means  that  lord  Plamlet  is  a  prince,  sndf  being  a  princey  is  out 
©f  Ophelia's  fphere.  Malone. 

*      prefcripts  gave  ber^']  Thus  the  quarto*    The  folio  reads— 
precepts.    The  original  copy  in  my  opinion  is  right.    Polonius  had  or- 
dered  his  daughter  to  lock  berfelf  from  Hamlet^s  reforty  &c.    See  p.  2I9« 
*'  I  would  not,  in  plain  terms,  from  this  time  forth, 
**  Have  you  fo  flander  any  moment's  leifure 
*«  As  to  give  words  or  talk  with  the  lord  Hamlet: 
**  Look  to't,  I  charge  you.''*  Malone. 
'  fVhicb  done,  Jhe  took  the  fruits  of  my  advice ;]  She  took  the 
fruits  of  advice  when  ihe  obeyed  advice  j  the  advice  vras  then  made 
fruitful.  Johnson, 

3  —  a  fhort  tale  to  make. 
Fell  into  a  fadnefs ;  then  into  a  fafi,  &c.]  The  ridicule  of  this  cha- 
radter  is  here  admirably  fuftained.  He  would  not  only  be  thought  to 
have  difcovered  this  intrigue  by  his  own  fagacity,  but  to  have  remark- 
ed all  the  ftages  of  Hamlet's  diforder,  from  his  fadnefs  to  his  raving, 
as  regularly  as  his  phyfician  could  have  done;  when  all  the  while  the 
madnefs  was  only  feigned.  The  humour  of  this  is  exquifite  from  a 
man  who  tells  us,  with  a  confidence  peculiar  to  fmall  politicians,  that 
he  could  find«t 

a  Where 


354.  HAMLET, 

King*  Not  that  I  know. 

PoL  Take  this  from  this,  if  this  be  othenvife : 

[pointing  to  his  head  and Jhouldef* 
If  circumftances  lead  me,  I  will  find 
Where  truth  is  hid,  though  it  were  hid  indeed 
Within  the  centre. 

King,  How  may  we  try  it  further  ? 

Pol,  You  know,  fometimes  he  walks  four  hours  toge- 
ther ^, 
Here  in  the  lobby. 

^een.  So  he  does,  indeed. 

PoL  At  fuch  a  time  Til  loofe  my  daughter  to  him: 
Be  you  and  I  behind  an  arras  then  ; 
Mark  the  encounter  :  if  he  love  her  not. 
And  be  not  from  his  reafon  fallen  thereon. 
Let  me  be  no  ailiftant  for  a  ftate. 
But  keep  a  farm,  and  carters  5, 

Kingt 

Where  truth  'zoas  hid,  tb&ugb  it  ivere  bid  indeed 
Within  the  centre.    Wa r  b ur  t on . 

4  —  four  hours  tc^gethery']  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  were  wc  to 
read  indefinitely, — -for  hours  together.  Tyrwhitt. 

I  formerly  was  inclined  to  adopt  Mr.  Tyrrwhitt's  propofed  emenda- 
tion }  but  have  now  no  doubt  that  the  text  is  right.  The  expreflion,  four 
hours  together,  two  hours  togetkery  Sec.  appears  to  have  been  common  ; 
So,  in  King  Lear,  Aft  I. 

**  Edm.  Spake  you  with  him  ? 
•*  Edg.  Ay,  t7vc  hours  together." 
Again,  in  The  Winter's  Tale  : 

—ay,  and  have  been,  any  time  thefe /oar  hours.'* 
Again,  in  Webfter's  D«?c£><r/r  of  Malfy,  1623  : 

<*  She  will  mufe  four  hours  together,  and  her  filence 

**  Methinks  exprefleth  more  than  if  {he  fpake."  MALOKEt 

5  ^t  fuch  a  time  Pll  loofe  wy  daughter  to  him  : 
Be  you  and  I  behind  an  arras  then  j 

Mark  the  encounter  ;  if  be  love  her  nctj 
And  be  not  from  bis  reafon  fallen  thereottf 
Let  me  be  no  ajfjiant  for  a  ftate  y 

But  keep  a  farm,  and  carters.']  Thefcherae  of  throwing  Ophelia 
jn  Hamlet's  way,  in  order  to  try  his  fanity,  as  well  as  the  addrefs  of 
the  king  in  a  former  fcene  to  Rofencrantz  and  Guildenftern, 

*'  —  I  entreat  you  both  

*<  That  ypu  voucWafe  your  reft  here  in  our  court 

«<  Some 
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King.  We  will  try  it. 

Enter  Hamlet,  reading, 

^een.  But,  look,  where  fadly  the  poor  wretch  comes 
reading. 

Pol.  Away,  I  do  befeech  you,  both  away ; 
1*11  board  him  prefently : — O,  give  me  leave.— 

[^Exeunt  King,  Queen,  and  Attendants* 

How 

Some  little  time  ;  fo  by  your  companies 
To  draw  bint  on  to  pleafures,  and  to  gather 
**  So  much  as  from  occafion  you  may  glean, 
•*  Whether  aught  to  us  unknown  afflidts  him  thus, 
**  That  open'd  lies  within  our  remedy j—" 
feem  to  have  been  formed  on  the  following  flight  hints  in  The  Hyjlory 
€/  HatnbUty  bl.  let.  fig.  C.  3  :  "  They  counfelled  to  try  and  know  if 
poflible,  how  to  difcover  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  young  prince  j 
and  they  could  find  no  better  nor  more  fit  invention  to  intrap  him, 
then  to  fet  feme  faire  and  beautiful  woman  in  a  fecret  place,  that 
with  flattering  fpeeches  and  all  the  eraftieft  meanes  flie  could,  fhouid 
purpofely  feek  to  allure  hii  mind  to  have  his  pleafure  of  her.— To 
this  end,  certain  courtiers  were  appointed  to  lead  Hamblet  into  a  foli- 
tary  place,  within  the  woods,  where  they  brought  the  woman,  in- 
citing him  to  take  their  pleafures  together.  And  furely  the  poore 
prince  at  this  afTauIt  had  beene  in  great  danger,  if  a  gentleman  that 
5n  Horvendille's  time  had  been  nourifhed  with  him,  had  not  fliowne 
himfelfe  more  affeftioned  to  the  bringing  up  he  had  received  with 
Hamblet,  than  defirous  to  pleafe  the  tyrant. — This  gentleman  bai-s 
the  courtiers  company,  making  full  account  that  the  leaft  flaowe  of 
perfed  fence  and  wifdome  that  Hamblet  fhouid  make,  would  be  fuf- 
iicient  to  caufe  him  to  loofe  his  life  j  and  therefore  by  certain  figne* 
he  gave  Hamblet  intelligence  in  what  danger  he  was  like  to  fall,  if 
by  any  means  he  feemed  to  obaye,  or  once  like  the  wanton  toyes  and 
vicious  provocations  of  the  gentlewoman  fent  thither  by  his  uncle: 
which  much  abafhed  the  prince,  as  then  wholly  being  in  afiedlion  to 
the  lady.  But  by  her  he  was  likewife  informed  of  the  treafon,  as  one 
that  from  her  infancy  loved  and  favoured  him. — The  prince  in  this 
fort  having  deceived  the  courtiers  and  the  ladys  expeftation,  that  af- 
firmed and  fwore  hee  never  once  offered  to  have  his  pleafure  of  the 
woman,  although  in  fubtlety  he  affirmed  the  contrary,  every  man 
thereupon  afiured  themfelves  that  without  doubt  he  was  difiraught  of 
his  fences  J — fo  that  as  then  Fengon's  pra^ife  took  no  efJeft." 

Here  we  find  the  rude  outlines  of  the  charafters  of  Ophelia,  and 
"HoTztioy^the  gentleman  that  in  the  time  of  Horvendille  (the  father  of 
Hamlet)  had  been  nourijhtd  ivith  him.  But  in  this  piece  there  are  no 
traits  of  the  chara^er  of  Pohnius,   There  is  indeed  a  counfellor,  and 

he 
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Ho'vv  does  my  good  lord  Hamlet  ? 
Ham.  Well,  god-'a-mercy. 
Pol,  Do  you  know  me,  my  lord  ? 
Ham,  Excellent  well ;  you  are  a  fifhmongcr. 
PoL  Not  1,  my  lord. 

Hain.  Then  I  would  you  were  fo  honeft  a  man. 
Pol.  Honeft,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  fir ;  to  be  honeft,  as  this  world  goes,  is  to 
be  one  man  pick'd  out  of  ten  thoufand. 
Pol.  That's  very  true,  my  lord. 

Ham,  For  if  the  fun  breed  maggots  in  a  dead  dog, 
being  a  god,  kiffing  carrion^, — Have  you  a  daughter  ? 

Pol. 

he  places  himfelf  in  the  queen's  chamber  behind  the  arras  j— but  this 
is  the  whole.    Ma  lone. 

6  Tor  if  the  fun  breed  maggots  ia  a  dead  dog,  being  a  god,  kijjing  car- 
rion,— &c.]  The  old  copies  read— a  good  killing  c^rion.  The  enaen- 
dation  was  made  by  Dr.  Warbui  ton,  who  yet  in  niy  apprehenfion  did 
not  underltand  the  paflage.  I  have  therefore  omitted  his  laboured 
comment  on  it,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  Shakfpeare  in- 
tended it  as  a  vindication  of  the  ways  of  Providence  in  permitting  evil 
to  abound  in  the  world.  He  does  not  indeed  pretend  that  this  pro- 
found meaning  can  be  drawn  from  what  Hamlet  fays ;  but  this  is 
what  he  was  o/j  for  **  this  wonderful  man  (Shakfpeare)  had 

an  art  not  only  of  acquainting  the  audience  with  what  his  actors  fay, 
but  with  what  they  think  !" 

Hamlet's  obfervation  is,  I  think,  limply  this.  He  has  juft  remarked 
that  honefty  is  very  rare  in  the  world.  To  this  Polonius  alients.  The 
prince  then  adds,  that  fince  there  is  fo  little  virtue  in  the  world,  fince 
corruption  abounds  every  where,  and  maggots  are  tred  by  the  fun, 
even  in  a  dead  dog,  Polonius  ought  to  take  care  to  prevent  his 
daughter  from  walking  in  the  fun,  left  fhe  fliould  prove  "  a  breeder 
offinners  j"  for  though  co«fc^a"o«  in  general  be  a  blefiing,  yet  as  Ophelia 
(whom  Hamlet  fuppofes  to  be  as  frail  as  the  reft  of  the  world,)  might 
chance  to  conceive,  it  might  be  a  calamity.  The  maggots  breedirg  in 
a  dead  dog,  feem  to  have  been  mentioned  merely  to  introduce  the 
word  conception  j  on  which  word,  as  Mr.  Steevens  has  obferved,  Shak- 
fpeare has  play'd  in  King  Lear :  and  probably  a  fimilar  quibble  was 
intended  here.  The  word,  however,  may  have  been  ufed  in  its  ordi- 
nary fenfe,  for  pregnancy,  without  any  double  meaning. 

The  flight  connedlion  between  this  and  the  preceding  pafTage,  and 
Hamlet's  abrupt  queftion,  have  you  a  daughter  ?  were  manifcftly  in- 
tended more  ftrongly  to  iroprcf?  Polonius  with  the  belief  of  the  prince's 
nadnefs. 

Perhaps 
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■  PoL  I  have,  my  lord. 


Hafn.  Let  her  not  walk  i'  the  fun :  conception  is  a 
bleffing^  ;  but  as  your  daughter  may  conceive, — friend, 
look  to'tfc 

Perhaps  this  paflage  ought  rather  to  be  regulated  thus  t—**  being 
a  god-kijfing  carrion  ;  i.  e.  a  carrion  that  kiflcs  the  fun.  The  participle 
being  naturally  refers  to  the  laft  antecedent,  dog.  Had  Shakfpeare 
intended  that  it  ftould  be  referred  to  fun,  he  would  probably  have 
written— .«  bey  being  a  god,"  &c.  We  have  many  fimilar  compound 
epithets  in  thefe  plays.  Thus  in  K,  Lear,  Adt  II.  Sc.  i.  Kent  fpeaks  of 

ear-kifjing  arguments." Again,  more  appofitely  in  the  play  before  us  ; 
New  lighted  on  a  bea-ven-kijjing  hill." 

Again,  in  The  Rape  vf  Lucrece  : 

««  Thtt!itningcloud-kiJJing  Ilion  with  annoy." 

However,  the  inftance  quoted  from  Cymbeline  by  Dr.  Warburton, 
ti  — common-kijjing  Titan,''  feems  in  favour  of  the  regulation  that 
has  been  hitherto  made  j  for  here  we  find  the  poet  confidere^the  fun  as 
kiffing  the  carrion,  not  the  carrion  as  kifling  the  fun.  So  alfo  ia 
K,  Henry  IV.  P.  I.  <«  Did'ft  thou  never  fee  Tttan  kifs  a  difli  of  butter  ?  »* 
The  following  lines  alfo  In  the  hiftorical  play  of  King  Edward  III, 
1596,  which  Shakfpeare  had  certainly  feen,  are,  it  muftbe  acknow- 
ledged, adverfe  to  the  regulation  which  I  have  fuggefted  : 
"  Thefrefheft  Jummers  day  doth  fooneft  taint 
The  loathed  carrion,  that  it  feems  to  kiji." 

In  juftice  to  Dr.  Johnfon,  I  ihould  add,  that  the  high  elogium 
which  he  has  pronounced  on  Dr.  Warburton's  emendation,  was  found- 
ed on  the  comment  which  accompanied  it  j  of  which  however,  I  think, 
his  judgment  muft  have  condemned  the  reafoning,  though  his  good- 
nefs  and  piety  approved  its  moral  tendency.  Malone. 

This  is  a  noble  emendation,  which  almoft  fets  the  critick  on  a  level 
with  the  author.  Johnson. 

7  conception  is  a  blejjing  I  &c.]  Thus  the  quarto.  The  folio 
reads:  Conception  is  a  bleffrng,  but  not  your  daughter  may  con- 
ceive. Friend,  look  to't."  The  word  not,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  in- 
ferted  by  the  editor  of  the  folio,  in  confequence  of  his  not  underftand- 
ing  the  paflage.  A  little  lower  we  find  a  fimilar  interpolation  in  fome  of 
the  copies,  probably  from  the  fame  caufe  :  *^  You  cannot,  fir,  take 
from  me  any  thing  that  I  will  not  more  willingly  part  withal,  except 
my  life."  Malone. 

The  meaning  feems  to  be,  conception  (i.  e.  underftanding)  is  a 
blelfing}  but  as  your  daughter  may  conceive  (i.  e.  be  pregnant),  friend 
look  to"t,  i.  e.  have  a  care  of  that.  The  fame  quibble  occurs  in  the 
lirft  fcene  of  K.  Lear : 

Kent,  I  cannot  conceive  you,  fir. 


Glo.  Sir,  this  young  fellow's  mother  fc«/<f»""  SifiEVJCKS. 
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PoU  How  fay  you  by  that?  \_AJide,'\  ftill  harping  oil 
my  daughter: — yet  he  knew  me  not  at  firft  ;  he  faid,  I 
was  a  fiihmonger:  He  is  far  gone,  far  gone:  and, 
truly,  in  my  youth  I  fufFer'd  much  extremity  for  love  ; 
very  near  this.  I'll  fpeak  to  him  again, — What  do  yoa 
read,  my  lord  ? 

Ham*  Words,  words,  words ! 

PoL  What  is  the  matter,  my  lord  ? 

Ham,  Between  who  ? 

FoL  I  mean,  the  matter  that  you  read,  my  lord. 

Ham,  Slanders,  fir :  for  the  fatirical  rogue  fays  here,^ 
that  old  men  have  grey  beards  * ;  that  their  faces  are 
wrinkled ;  their  eyes  purging  thick  amber,  and  plum- 
tree  gum;  and  that  they  have  a  plentiful  lack  of  wit, 
together  with  moft  weak  hams :  All  which,  fir,  though 
I  moft  powerfully  and  potently  believe,  yet  I  hold  it  not 
honefty  to  have  it  thus  fet  down  ;  for  yourfelf,  fir,  ftiall 

S  Slanders,  fir  :  for  the  fatirical  rogue  fays  here,  that  old  men,  fcc.J 
By  the  fatirical  rogue  he  means  Juvenal  in  his  tenth  fatirc  : 

Da  fpatium  •vita,  multos  da  Jupiter  annos  : 

Hoc  reSo  vultu,  folum  hoc  et  fallidus  optas, 

Sed  quam  continuis  et  quantis  longa  feneBus 

Plena  malix  !  deformem,  ct  tetrum  ante  omnia  vultum, 

Diflimilemque  fui,  &fc. 
Nothing  could  be  finer  imagined  for  Hamlet,  in  his  circum(lancc7, 
than  the  bringing  him  in  reading  a  defcription  of  the  evils  of  long  life, 

Warburton. 

Had  Shakfpeare  read  Juvenal  in  the  original,  he  had  met  with 
«*  De  temone  Britanno,  Excidet  Arviragus.''' — and  — <*  Uxorem,  Po/f» 
bume,  ducis?  We  fhould  not  then  have  had  continually  in  Cymbelinty 
Arviragus  and  Pofibumus.  Should  it  be  faid  that  the  quantity  in  the 
former  word  might  be  forgotten,  it  is  clear  from  the  miftake  in  the 
latter,  that  Shakfpeare  could  not  poflibly  have  read  any  one  of  the 
Roman  poets. 

There  was  a  tranflation  of  the  loth  fatirc  of  Juvenal  by  Sir  John 
Beaumont,  the  elder  brother  of  the  famous  Francis:  but  I  cannot  tell 
whether  it  was  printed  in  Shakfpeare's  time.  In  that  age  of  quota- 
tion, every  claflic  might  be  picked  up  by  piece-meal. 

I  forgot  to  mention  in  its  proper  place,  that  another  defcription  of 
Cld  Age  in  As  you  like  it,  has  been  called  a  parody  on  a  paflage  in  a 
French  poem  of  Garnier.  It  is  trifling  to  fay  any  thing  about  this, 
after  the  obfervation  I  made  \r\  Macbeth  :  but  one  may  remark  once 
for  all,  that  Shakfpeare  wrote  for  the  people;  .and  could  not  have  been 
fo  abfurd  as  to  bring  forward  any  allufion,  which  had  not  bccnfamilia- 
i-i«ed  by  fome  accident  or  Other.  Farmer, 
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£row  as  old  as  I  am>  if,  like  a  crab,  you  could  go  back* 
ward. 

Pol.  Though  this  be  madnefs,  yet  there's  method  in*t. 

Will  you  walk  out  of  the  air,  my  lord  ? 
Ham,  Into  my  grave  ? 

PoL  Indeed,  that  is  out  o*  the  air. — How  pregnant* 
fometimes  his  replies  are !  a  happinefs  that  often  mad- 
nefs hits  on,  which  reafon  and  fanity  could  not  fo  prof- 
peroufly  be  deliver'd  of.  I  will  leave  him,  and  fud- 
cenly  contrive  *  the  means  of  meeting  between  him  and 
my  daughter. — My  honourable  lord,  1  will  moft  humbly 
take  my  leave  of  you. 

Ham,  You  cannot,  fir,  take  from  me  any  thing  that  I 
will  more  willingly  part  withal ;  except  my  life,  except 
any  life,  except  my  life. 

PoL  Fare  you  well,  my  lord. 

Ham,  Thefe  tedious  old  fools  ! 

£nfer  Rosencrantz  *,  ant^  Guildenstern. 

Pol.  You  go  to  feek  the  lord  Hamlet ;  there  he  is, 
Po/.  God  fave  you,  fir!  \to  Pol.    Exit  Pol. 

Gut/.  My  honoured  lord  !— 
Po/,  My  moft  dear  lord  I — 

Ham.  My  excellent  good  friends!  How  doft  thou, 
Guildenftern  ?  Ah,  Rofencrantz:  Good  lads,  how  do  yc 
both  ? 

Po/.  As  the  indifferent  children  of  the  earth. 
Guii.  Happy,  in  that  we  are  not  over-happy  ; 
On  fortune's  cap  we  are  not  the  very  button. 
Ham.  Nor  the  foals  of  her  (hoe  ? 
Po/.  Neither,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Then  you  live  about  her  waill,  or  in  the  middle 
of  her  favours  ? 

Gui/,  'Faith,  her  privates  we. 

5  H01V  pregnant,  &c.]  Pregnant  is  ready,  dexterous,  apt.  Steet. 

•  — andfuddenly,  &c.]  This,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  two  foU 
lowing  lines,  are  omitted  in  the  quartos.    Ste evens. 

*  RofencrantXf]  There  was  an  ambaflador  of  that  name  in  England 
about  the  time  when  this  play  was  written.  Stekykns. 

S  z  Ham, 
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Ham*  In  the  fecret  parts  of  fortune  ?  O,  moft  truefj 
fhe  is  a  ftrumpet.    What  news  ? 

Rof.  None,  my  lord  ;  but  that  the  world's  grown  honeft. 

Hajn,  Then  is  dooms-day  near  :  But  your  news  is  not 
true.  Let  me  ^  queftion  more  in  particular:  What  have 
you,  my  good  friends,  deferred  at  the  hands  of  fortune, 
that  (he  fends  you  to  prifon  hither  ? 

GuiU  Prifon,  my  lord  ! 

Ham>  Denmark's  a  prifon. 

Rof.  Then  is  the  world  one. 

Ham.  A  goodly  one ;  in  which  there  are  many  con- 
fines, wards,  and  dungeons ;  Denmark  being  one  of  the 
wortt. 

Rof,  We  think  not  fo,  my  lord. 

Ham,  Why,  then  *tis  none  to  you ;  for  there  is  no- 
thing either  good  or  bad,  but  thinking  makes  it  fo :  to 
me  it  is  a  prifon. 

Rof  Why,  then  your  ambition  makes  it  one ;  'tis  too 
narrow  for  your  mind. 

Ham.  O  God!  I  could  be  bounded  in  a  nutfliell,  and 
count  myfelf  a  king  of  infinite  fpace ;  were  it  not  that  I 
have  had  dreams. 

Guil.  Which  dreams,  indeed,  are  ambition  ;  for  the 
very  fubftance  of  the  ambitious  is  merely  the  fhadow  of 
a  dream*. 

Ham.  A  dream  itfelf  is  but  a  lhadow. 

Rof  Truly,  and  I  hold  ambition  of  fo  airy  and  light  a 
quality,  that  it  is  but  a  lhadow's  fhadow. 

Ham.  Then  are  our  beggars,  bodies 5;  and  our  mo- 

?  Let  me,  &c.]  From  here  to  the  word  attended  in  p.  261,  1.  7,  (as 
Mr.  Steevens  has  obferved,)  is  wanting  in  the  quarto.    Ma  lone. 

4  — the  Jhado'zv  of  a  dream.'\  Shakfpeare  has  accidentally  inverted 
'an  expreflion  of  Pindar,  that  the  ftatc  of  humanity  is  e-xia;  omj,  the 

dream  o{  di  foadoiu.  Johnson. 
So  Davies  : 

*'  Man's  life  is  but  a  dreame,  nay,  lefs  than  fo, 
A  pjadoiv  of  a  dreame,*''  Farmer. 
•    So,  in  the  tragedy  of  Dariusy  1603,  by  Lord  Sterline  : 

«'  Whofe  belt  was  but  the  /hadoiv  of  a  dream."^  Steevens. 

5  Then  are  our  beggars,  bodies  }— ]  Shakfpeare  feems  here  to  defiga 
a  ridicule  of  thofe  declamations  againft  wealth  and  greatnefs>  that  feem 

make  happinefs  confift  in  poverty.   John  son, 

narchs. 
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r.archs,  and  out-ftretch*d  heroes,  the  beggars'  fliadows  • 
Shall  we  to  the  court  ?  for,  by  my  fay,  I  cannot  reafon. 
Ros.  GuiL  We'll  wait  upon  you. 

Ham,  No  fuch  matter :  I  will  not  fort  you  with  the 
reft  of  my  fervants ;  for,  to  fpeak  to  you  like  an  honell 
man,  I  am  moft  dreadfully  attended.  But,  in  the  beaten 
way  of  friendfhip,  what  make  you  at  Elfinore  ? 

Rof,  To  vifit  you,  my  lord;  no  other  occafion. 

Ham.  Beggar  that  1  am,  I  am  even  poor  in  thanks; 
but  1  thank  you  :  and  fure,  dear  friends,  my  thanks  are  too 
dear,  a  half-penny  *.  Were  you  not  fent  for  ?  Is  it  your 
own  inclining  ?  Is  it  a  free  vifitation  ?  Come,  come  ; 
deal  juftly  with  me  :  come,  come  ;  nay,  fpeak. 

GuiL  What  ftiould  we  fay,  my  lord  ? 

Ham,  Any  thing — but  to  the  purpofe.  You  were  fent 
for;  and  there  is  a  kind  of  confelTion  in  your  looks, 
which  your  modeilies  have  not  craft  enough  to  colour  ;  I 
know,  the  good  king  and  queen  have  fent  for  you, 

Rof.  To  what  end,  my  lord? 

Ham.  That  you  muft  teach  me.  But  let  me  conjure 
you,  by  the  rights  of  our  fellowfhip,  by  the  confonancy 
of  our  youth,  by  the  obligation  of  our  ever-preferved 
love,  and  by  what  more  dear  a  better  propoler  could 
charge  you  withal,  be  even  and  direct  with  me,  whe- 
ther you  were  fent  for,  or  no  ? 

Rof,  What  fay  you  ?  [to  Guil. 

Ham.  Nay,  then  I  have  an  eye  of  you*; — if  you  love 
cie,  hold  not  off. 

Guil,  My  lord,  we  were  fent  for. 

Ham.  I  will  tell  you  why ;  fo  fhall  my  anticipation 
prevent  your  difcovery,  and  your  fecrecy  to  the  king  and 
queea  moult  no  feather.  I  have  of  late  ^,  (but,  where- 
fore 

• 

*  too  dear^  a  half-penny,'\  i.  e.  a  half-penny  too  dear :  they  arc 
worth  nothing.    The  modern  editors  read— a  half-penny. 

Malone, 

*  iVjy,  then  I  have  an  eye  of  you ; — ]  An  eye  of  you  means,  I  have 
a  glimpfe  of  your  meaning.  Steevens. 

7  /  have  of  late,  &c.]  This  is  an  admirable  defcription  of  a  rooted 
melancholy  fprung  from  thicknefs  of  blood  j  and  artfully  imagined  t« 

S  3  hide 
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fore,  I  know  not,)  loft  all  my  mirth,  forgone  all 
cuftom  of  exercifes :  and,  indeed,  it  goes  I'o  heavily 
with  my  difpofition,  that  this  goodly  frame,  the  earth, 
feems  to  me  a  lieril  promontory  ;  this  moll  excellent 
canopy,  the  air,  look  you,  this  brave  o'er-hanging  fir- 
mament^, this  majeftical  roof  fretted  with  golden  fire  ^, 
why,  it  appears  no  other  thin^tome,  than  a  foul  and 
peftilent  congregation  of  vapours.  What  a  piece  of 
work  is  a  man!  How  noble  in  reafon!  how  infinite  in  fa- 
culties!  in  form,  and  moving,  howexprefs  and  admi- 
rable! in  adion,  how  like  an  angel!  in  apprehenfion, 
how  like  a  god!  the  beauty  of  the  world  I  the  paragon 
of  animals !  And  yet,  to  me,  what  is  this  quinteflence 
of  dull  ?  man  delights  not  me, — nor  woman  neither  ; 
though,  by  yourfmiling,  you  feem  to  fay  fo. 

Rof^  My  lord,  there  was  no  fuch  ftufF  in  my  thoughts. 

Ham,  Why  did  you  laugh  then,  when  I  faid,  Man  de* 
lights  mt  me  ? 

Rof.  To  think,  my  lord,  if  you  delight  not  in  man, 
what  lenten  entertainment*  the  players  lhall  receive 
from  you:  we  coted  them  on  the  way*  j  and  hither  are 
they  coming,  to  offer  you  fervice. 

Ham* 

hide  the  true  caufe  of  his  diforder  from  the  penetration  of  thefe  two 
friends,  who  were  fet  over  W\m  as  fpies.  Waebukton. 

*  —  this  bra've  6'er-bangirg  firmament,]  Thus  the  quartOt  The 
folio  reads, — this  brave  o'er-hanging,  this.  Sec,    St ee yens. 

9  —  thii  mrji  excellent  canopy ^  the  air,— ri>/J  majejlical  roof  frttted 
Vfitb  golden  fire,]  So,  in  our  authour's  2  ill  fonnet : 

"  As  thofe  gold  candles,  fix'd  in  heaven's  air.'* 
.Again,  in  the  Merchant  cf  Venice  : 

•*         Look,  how  the  Hoot  of  heaven 

««  Is  thick  inlaid  with  patins  of  bright         "  Malone. 

*  — entertainment— ]  i.e.  fparing,  like  the  entertainments 
given  in  Lent.    So,  in  the  Duke's  MJireJsy  by  Shirley,  1638  : 

-I  I  ■       to  maintain  you  with  bi/ket, 
**  Poor  John,  and  half  a  livery,  to  read  moral  virtue 
"  And /fnrifn  ledures."  Steeveks. 

*  }Fe  coted  tlem  cn  the  Kvay  j — ]  To  cote  is  to  overtake,  I  niC«t 
>Kith  this  word  in  The  Return  from  Parncjfuii  a  corned),  i6c6: 

**  — marr)'  we  prefcntly  coted  and  outftript  them." 
Again,  in  Warner's  Albions  Ergland,  1602,   book  6,  chap.  30  J 
**  Gods  aad  goddeffes  for  wantonncfs  out-«;f</." 

A  gain  J 
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Ham*  He  that  plays  the  king,  lhall  be  welcome ;  his 
majeily  fhall  have  tribute  of  me:  the  adventurous  knight 
jhall  ufe  his  foil,  and  target:  the  lover  fliail  not  ligh 
gratis;  the  humorous  man  ihall  end  his  part  in  peace : 
the  clown  fhall  make  thofe  laugh,  whofe  lungs  are  tickled 
o'  the  fere  ^ ;  and  the  lady  fhall  fay  her  mind  freely  ^,  or 

Again,  in  Drant's  tranflatlon  of  Horace^s  fatlres,  1567 : 

For  he  that  thinks  to  coat  all  men,  and  all  to  overgoe." 
Chapman  has  more  than  once  ufed  the  word  in  his  verlion  of  the  23d 
Iliad. 

In  the  laws  of  courfing,  fays  Mr.  Toilet,  *<  a  cote  is  when  a  grey- 
hound goes  endways  by  the  fide  of  his  fellow,  and  gives  the  hare  a 
turn."  This  quotation  feems  to  point  out  the  etymology  of  the  verb 
to  be  from  the  French  cote\  the  fide.  Steevens, 

^-—tbe  clouon  (ball  make  tboje  laugh  ivboje  lungs  are  tickled 0"  the  fere 
:i.  e.  thofe  who  are  alihmatical,  and  to  whom  laughter  is  moft  uneafy. 
This  is  the  cafe  (as  I  am  told)  with  thofe  whofe  lungs  are  tickled  by 
the  fere  or  ferum:  but  about  this  pafTage  I  am  neither  very  confident^ 
nor  very  foiicltous. 

The  word  feare  occurs  as  unintelligibly  in  an  znc'ient  Dialogue  i>e- 
tiveene  the  Comen  Secretary  and  Jealowfyy  toucbynge  the  unJiabUnes  of 
barlottes,  bl.  1.  no  date: 

And  wyli  byde  whyfperynge  in  the  eare, 
«  Thynke  ye  her  tayle  is  not  lyght  of  the  feare.^* 
The y"<?rc  is  iikewife  a  part  about  a  hawk.  Steevens. 
Thefe  words  are  not  in  the  quarto.    I  am  by  no  means  fatlsfied  with 
the  explanation  given,  though  I  have  nothing  fatisfaftory  to  propofe. 
I  believe  Hamlet  only  means,  that  the  clown  ihall  make  thofe  laugh 
who  have  a  difpofition  to  laugh  j  who  are  pleafed  with  their  entertain- 
ment.   That  no  afthmatick  difeafe  was  in  contemplation,  maybe  in- 
ferred from  both  the  words  ufed,  tickled  and  lungs each  of  which 
feems  to  have  a  relation  to  laughter,  and  the  latter  to  have  been  con- 
fidered  by  Shakfpeare,  as  (if  I  may  fo  exprefs  myfelf,)  its  natural  feat. 
So,  in  Corio/zzRUi.* 

<s<  —with  a  kind  of fmile. 

Which  ne'er  came  from  the /t/«£j,»,** 
Again,  in  As  you  Like  it : 

 When  I  did  hear 

**  The  motley  fool  thus  moral  on  the  time, 
**  My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer.'* 
0*  the  fere,  or  of  the  fere,  means,  I  think,  the  fere  ;  but  the  word 
ferel  am  unable  to  explain,  and  fufpedl  it  to  be  corrupt.  Perhaps  we 
fhould  read— -the  clown  (hall  make  thofe  laugh,  whofe  lungs  are  tickled 
o'  the  fcene,  i.  e.  by  the  fcene.  A  fimilar  corruption  has  happened  in 
.another  place,  where  we  find  fcarefor  fcene.  See  Vol.  I,  p.  291,  n.  3. 

Malone. 

^  —  the  lady  fhall  fay  her  mind,  &c.]  I'he  lady  fhall  bavi  no  ok-* 
firuilion,  unlefs  for  the  lamenefs  of  the  verfc^  Johnson. 

S  4  the 
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the  blank  verfe  ftiall  halt  for't. — What  players  ar« 

they  ? 

Rof,  Even  thofe  you  were  wont  to  take  fuch  delight 
in,  the  tragedians  of  the  city. 

Ham.  How  chances  it,  they  travel?  their  refidence, 
both  in  reputation  and  profit,  was  better  both  ways. 

Rof,  I  think,  their  inhibition  ^  comes  by  the  means  of 
the  late  innovation. 

Ham* 

^Hoia  chances  /V,  they  travel  ?]  To  travel.  In  Shakfpeare's  time  was 
the  technical  word,  for  which  we  have  fubftituted  to ftroU.  So,  in  the 
Office-book  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  Mafterof  the  Revels  to  king  Charles 
the  Firft,  a  minufcript  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  Vol.  I.  Part 
the  fecond  :  1622.  Feb.  27,  for  a  certificate  for  the  Palfgrave's  fer- 
vants  to  travel  into  the  country  for  fix  weeks,  10s."  Again,  in  Ben 
Jonfon'fi  Poetafiery  1601  :  *'  If  he  pen  for  thee  once,  thou  flialt  not 
need  to  travelly  with  thy  pumps  full  of  gravell,  any  more,  after  a 
blinde  jade  and  a  hamper,  and  ftalk  upon  boords  and  barrel-heads  to 
an  old  crackt  trumpet."  Thefe  words  are  addrefled  to  a  player.  M alone, 
5  /  think,  their  inhibition^  &c.]  I  fancy  this  is  tranfpofed  :  Hamlet  en- 
quires not  about  ^ninbibition^  but  an  innovation;  the  anfwer  therefore 
probably  was,  J  think,  ri>frr  innovation,  that  is,  their  new  practice  of 
ilrolling,  comes  by  means  of  the  /ar*  inhibition.  Johnson. 

The  drift  of  Hamlet's  queftion  appears  to  be  this.— How  chances 
3t  they  travel  ?  —  i.  e.  How  happens  it  they  are  become  jirollers  f^— Their 
refidence,  both  in  reputation  and  profit,  was  better  both  ways. — i.  e. 
to  have  remained  in  a  fettled  theatre,  luas  the  more  honourable  as  loell  as 
the  more  lucrative  Jituation,  To  this,  Rofencrantz  replies— Their  in- 
bibition  comes  by  means  of  the  late  innovation.'— i,  e.  their  fermijfion 
to  <2(S?  any  longer  at  an  ejiablijhed  houfe  is  taken  aivay,  in  conjtquence  of 
the  NKW  CUSTOM  of  introducing  perjonal  abufe  into  their  comedies. 
Several  companies  of  adlors  in  the  time  of  our  author  were  filenced 
on  account  of  this  licentious  pradtice.  See  a  dialogue  between 
Comedy  and  Envy  at  the  conclufion  of  Mucedorus  1598,  as  well  as 
the  Preludium  to  Arifiippus,  or  the  Jovial  Pbilofopher,  1630,  from 
■whence  the  following  pafl'age  is  taken  :  "  Shews  having  been  long  In- 
termitted and  forbidden  by  authority,  for  their  abufes,  could  not  be 
raifed  but  by  conjuring."  Shnv  enters,  whipped  by  two  furies,  an4 
the  prologue  fays  to  her  : 

•*  — with  tears  wafli  off  that  guilty  fin, 

"  Purge  out  thofe  ilLdigefted  dregs  of  wit, 

"  That  ufe  their  ink  to  blot  a  fpotlefs  name : 

*•  Let's  have  no  one  particular  man  traduc'd, — 

**  ■        fpare  theper/ons,"  &c. 
Alteration  therefore  in  the  order  of  the  words  fecms  to  be  quite  un- 
lieceHTary.  Steevsns. 

There 
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Ham.  Do  they  hold  the  fame  eftimation  they  did  when 
I  was  in  the  city  ?  Are  they  fo  foUow'd  ? 
Jio/l  No,  indeed,  they  are  not. 
Ham.  How  comes  it  ^  f  Do  they  grow  rufty  ? 
Ro/.  Nay,  their  endeavour  keeps  in  the  wonted  pace  r 
But  there  is,  fir,  an  aiery  of  children^,  little  eyafes,  that 

cry- 
There  will  ftlll,  however,  remain  fotne  difficulty.  The  ftatute  39 
Eliz.  ch,4.  which  feems  to  be  alluded  to  by  the  words — their  inhibit 
t'toriy  was  not  made  to  inhibit  the  players  from  adling  any  longer  at  aa 
ejiabliped  tbeatrcy  but  to  prohibit  them  from  JiroUing,  All  fencers 
(fays  the  adl)  bearwards,  common  players  of  emerludes,  and  minftrels, 
*ivandering  abroad,  (other  than  players  of  enterludes,  belonging  t(> 
any  baron  of  this  realm  or  any  other  honourable  perfonage  of  greater 
degree,  to  be  authorized  to  play  under  the  hand  and  feal  of  arms  of 
fuch  baron  or  perfonage,)  fhall  be  taken,  adjudged  and  deemed,  rogues, 
vagabonds,  and  fturdy  beggars,  and  Ihail  fuftain  fuch  pain  and  punilh- 
ments  as  by  this  adt  is  in  that  behalf  appointed." 

This  ftatute,  if  alluded  to,  is  repugnant  to  Dr.  Johnfon's  tranfpo- 
fition  of  the  text,  and  to  Mr.  Steevens's  explanation  of  it  as  it  now 
ftands.  Yet  Mr.  Steevens's  explanation  may  be  right :  Shakfpeare 
might  not  have  thought  of  the  a£l  of  Elizabeth.  He  could  not  how- 
ever, mean  to  charge  his  friends  the  c/d  tragedians  with  the  neiv 
cujiom  of  introducing  perfonal  abufe  j  but  muft  rather  have  meant,  that 
the  old  tragedians  were  inhibited  from  performing  in  the  city,  and 
obliged  to  travel,  on  account  of  the  mifcondudt  of  the  younger  com- 
pany.   See  n.  7.  Malone. 

6  Hoiv  comes  it  ?  <5<:c.]  From  here  to  Hercules  and  his  load  too,  in- 
clufively,  is  only  found  in  the  folio.  Malone. 

7  —  an  aiery  of  children ,  &c.]  Relating  to  the  play  houfes  then  con- 
tending, the  Bankjidey  the  FortunCf  &c.  played  by  the  children  of  his 
majefty's  chapel.  Pope. 

It  relates  to  the  young  finging  men  of  St.  Paul's,  concerning  whofe 
performances  and  fuccefs  in  attradling  the  beft  company,  I  find  the 
following  paflage  in  Jack  Drum^s  Entertainment f  or  Pajquil  and 
fCatherine,  1601  : 

**  I  faw  the  children  of  F^jiules  laft  night  j 

"  And  troth  they  pleas'd  me  pretty,  pretty  well, 

^«  The  apes,  in  time,  will  do  it  handfomely. 

— I  like  the  audience  that  frequenteth  there 

*'  With  much  applause:  a  man  fhall  not  be  choak'd 

•*  With  the  ftench  of  garlick,  nor  be  parted 

**  To  the  barmy  jacket  of  a  beer-brewer  j 

— <*  'Tis  a  good  gentle  audience,  &c." 
It  is  faid  in  Richard  Flecknoe's  Short  Difcourfe  of  the  Erglijo 
Stage,  1664^  that  "  both  the  children  of  the  chappel  and  St.  Paul's, 
jifted  playes,  the  one  in  White-Friers,  the  other  behinde  the  Con- 
f  ocatioji-hQufe  in  Paul's  3  till  people  growing  more  precife,  and  playe* 

more 
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cry  out  on  the  top  of  queftion*,  and  are  moll  tyranni- 
cally clappM  for't :  thefe  are  now  the  falhion ;  and 

berattle 

more  licentious,  the  theatre  of  Paul's  was  quite  fuppreft,  and  that  of 
the  children  of  t  he  chappel  converted  tothe  ufe  of  the  children  of  the 
jeveis."  Steevens. 

The  fuppreflion  to  which  Fleckno  alludes  took  place  in  the  year 
1583-4J  but  afterwards  both  the  children  of  the  chapel  and  of  the 
Revels  played  at  our  authour's  playhoufe  in  Blackfriars,  and  elfewhere  ; 
and  the  choir-aoys  of  St.  Paul's  at  their  own  houfe.  See  the  Account 
«/ our  old  theatres  in  Vol.  I.  Part  II.  A  certain  number  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Revels,  I  believe,  belonged  to  each  of  the  principal  theatres. 

Our  authour  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  dire<5l  any  fatlre  at  thofe  young 
men  who  played  occafionally  at  his  own  theatre.  Ben  Jonfon's  Cyn- 
thia s  Revels,  and  his  Poetajier,  were  performed  there  by  the  children 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  chapel,  in  1600  and  1601  j  and  Eajiivard  Hoe 
by  the  children  of  the  revels,  in  1604  or  1605.  I  have  no  doubt 
therefore  that  the  dialogue  before  us  was  pointed  at  the  choir-boys  of 
St.  Paul's,  who  in  1601  aded  two  of  Marfton's  plays,  Antonio  and 
MeUiday  and  Antoniss  Revenge^  Many  of  Lily's  plays  were  repre- 
4fented  by  them  about  the  fame  time  ;  and  in  1607  Chapman's  BuJly 
Ambris  was  performed  by  them  with  great  applaufe.  It  was  probably 
in  this  and  fome  other  noify  tragedies  of  the  fame  kind,  that  they  cry''d 
Mt  cn  the  top  of  quejiionj  and  ivere  moji  tyrannically  clapp*d  for'^t. 

At  a  later  period  indeed,  after  our  poet's  death,  the  Children  of  the 
Re-vels  had  an  eftabliflied  theatre  of  their  own,  and  fome  difpute  leems 
to  have  arifen  between  them  and  the  king's  company.  They  per- 
formed regularly  in  1623,  and  for  eight  years  afterwards,  at  the  Red 
Bull  in  St.  John's  Street }  and  in  1627,  Shakfpeare's  company  ob- 
tained an  inhibition  from  the  Mafter  of  the  Revels  to  prevent  their 
performing  any  of  his  plays  at  their  houfe :  as  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing entry  in  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  Office-book,  already  mentioned  s 

From  Mr.  Heminge,  in  their  company's  name,  to  forbid  the  playinge 
of  any  of  Shakfpeare's  playes  to  the  Red-Bull  company,  this  nth  of 
Aprill,  1627,  —  50  o."  From  other  pafTages  in  the  fame  book,  it 
appears  that  the Childrenof  the  Revelscompofedthe  Red-Bull  company. 

We  learn  from  Heywood's  Apology  for  ASIors^  that  the  little  eyafe4 
here  mentioned  were  the  perfons  who  were  guilty  of  the  late  innova- 
tion, or  practice  of  introducing  perfonal  abufe  on  the  ftage,  and  per- 
haps for  their  particular  fault  the  players  in  general  fuffered  j  and  the 
older  and  more  decent  comedians,  as  well  as  the  children,  had  on 
fome  recent  occafiun  been  inhibited  from  adling  rn  London,  and  com- 
pelled to  turn  ftrcllers.  This  fuppofition  will  make  the  words,  con- 
cerning which  a  difficulty  has  been  ftated,  (fee  n.  6.)  perfectly  clear. 
iitywood''s  Apology  for  A&orsw  zs  publiflied  in  i6i2j  the  paflage  there- 
fore which  is  found  in  the  folio,  and  not  in  the  quarto,  was  probably 
added  not  very  long  before  that  time. 

Now  to  fpeake  (fays  Heywood,)  of  fome  abufe  lately  crept  inta 
the  quality,  as  an  inveighing  againji  the  Jiote,  the  courts  the  lawt  tht 
a  (ittjt 
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berattle  the  common  ftages,  (fo  they  call  them)  that 
many,  wearing  rapiers,  are  afraid  of  goofe  quills,  and 
dare  fcarce  come  thither. 

Ham.  What,  are  they  children?  Who  maintains 
them  ?  how  are  they  efcoted '  ?  Will  they  purfue  the 
quality  no  longer  than  they  can  fing  *  ?  will  they  not  fay 

afterwards, 

titty y  and  their  governmentSy  •with  the  particularizing  of  private  mens 
humour  Si  yet  olivet  noblemen  and  others,  I  know  it  diftaftes  manjtj 
neither  do  I  any  way  approve  it,  nor  dare  I  by  any  means  excufe  it. 
The  liberty  which  fome  arrogate  to  themfelves,  committing  their  bit- 
ternefs  and  liberal  invedives  againft  ail  eftates  to  the  moutbes  of  cbiU 
dren,  fuppofing  their  juniority  to  be  a  priviledge  for  any  rayling,  be  it 
never  fo  violent,  I  could  advife  all  fuch  to  curbe,  and  limit  this  pre- 
fumed  liberty  within  the  bands  of  difcretion  and  government.  But 
wife  and  judicial  cenfurers  before  whom  fuch  complaints  fhall  at  any 
time  hereafter  come,  will  not,  I  hope,  impute  thefe  abufes  to  any  tranf- 
greflion  in  us,  who  have  ever  been  carefull  and  provident  to  fhun  the  like.** 

Prynne  in  his  Htjiriomajlix,  fpeaking  of  the  ftate  of  the  ftage,  about 
the  year  1620,  has  this  palTage  :  "  Not  to  particularife  thofe  late  new 
fcandalous  invedlive  playes,  wherein  fundry  perfons  of  place  and  emi- 
nence [Gundemore,  the  late  lord  admiral,  lord  treafurer,  and  others,] 
have  been  particularly  perfonated,  jeared,  abufed  in  a  grofs  and  fcurri- 
lous  manner,"  &c. 

The  folio,  1623,  has — berattkd.  The  correction  was  made  by  the 
editor  of  the  fecond  folio.  Mai.onk. 

8  — little  eyafes,  that  cry  out  on  the  top  of  quejlion,']  L\tt\t  eyafes  ; 
I.  e.  young  neftlings,  creatures  juft  out  of  the  egg.  Theobald. 

From  ey,  Teut.  ovum,  q.  d.  qui  recens  ex  ovo  emerfit.  Skinneri 
Etymol.  An  atery  or  eyerie,  as  it  ought  rather  to  be  written,  is  derived 
from  the  fame  root,  and  fignifies  both  a  young  brood  ot  hawks,  and 
the  neft  itfelf  in  which  they  are  produced. 

An  eyas  hawk  is  fometimes  written  a  nyas  hawk,  perhaps 
from  a  corruption  that  has  happened  in  many  words  in  our  language, 
from  the  letter  n  paflingfrom  the  end  of  one  word  to  the  beginning  of 
another.  However,  fome  etymologifts  think  nyas  a  legitimate  v/ord. 

Malone. 

The  meaning  feems  to  be,  they  alk  a  common  queftion  in  the 
higheft  notes  of  the  voice.  Johnson. 

I  believe  quejiion,  in  this  place,  as  in  many  others,  fignifies  con-ver^ 
fation,  dialogue.  So,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice :  —  think,  yoa 
quejiion  with  the  Jew."  The  meaning  of  the  paflage  may  therefore  be—. 
Children  that  perpetually  recite  in  the  higheji  notes  of  voice  that  can  he 
uttered.  Steevens. 

^  — efcoted     Paid,  from  the  French  ^/Vo^,  a  fliot  or  reckoning.  Johns, 

»  Wil/  they  purfue  the  quality  no  longer  than  they  can  ftng  Will 
they  follow  the  profeffgn  of  players  no  longer  than  they  keep  tlie  voices 

of 
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afterwards,  if  they  Ihould  grow  themfelves  to  common 
players,  (as  it  is  moll:  like^,  if  their  means  are  no  bet- 
ter,) their  writers  do  them  wrong,  to  make  them  exclaim 
againft  their  own  fucceffion  >  ? 

Ro/.  'Faith,  there  has  been  much  to  do  on  both  fides; 
and  the  nation  holds  it  no  lin,  to  tarre  them  on  to  con- 
t>roverfy*  :  there  was,  for  a  while,  no  money  bid  for  ar- 
gument, unlefs  the  poet  and  the  player  went  to  cuffs  ift 
the  queffion. 

Bam,  Is  it  poffible  ? 

Guil.  O,  there  has  been  much  throwing  about  of  brains. 
Ham.  Do  the  boys  carry  it  away  ? 
i?o/.Ay,  that  they  do,  mylord;  Hercules  and  his  load  too^. 
JHam.  it  is  not  very  llrange  :  for  my  uncle  ^  is  king  of 

Denmark  ; 

•f  boys  ?  So  afterwards  he  fays  to  the  player,  Cimc,  give  us  a  tafit  of 
your  ({mWt^  \  comey  a  fajfionate  fpeecb,  Johnson. 

So,  in  the  players'  Dedication^  prerixed  to  the  firft  edition  of 
Fletcher's  plays  in  folio,  1647  .  *'  — diiedted  by  the  example  of 
fome  who  once  fleered  in  our  quality,  and  fo  lortunately  afpired  to 
chufe  your  honour,  joined  with  your  now  glorified  brother,  patrons 
to  the  flowing  compofitions  of  the  then  expired  fweet  fwan  of  Avon, 
Shakfpeare."  Again,  in  Goflbn's -Sc6oo/  of  Abufey  1579:  "  I  fpeak 
not  of  this,  as  though  every  one  [of  the  players]  that  profeffeth  the 
qualitiey  fo  abufed  himfeif,  - 

'f  Than  they  can  fing",  does  not  merely  mean,  "  than  they  keep  the 
▼oices  of  boys,"  but  is  to  be  underftood  literally.  He  is  fpeaking  of 
the  choir-boys  of  St.  Paul's,  Malone. 

*  _.  mofi  like, —  The  old  copy  reads,— /f/br  moji.  Steevens. 

The  coriedtion  was  made  by  Mr.  pope.  Malone. 

3  ^  tbeir  writers  do  tbtm  ivrong,  &c.]  I  /hould  have  been  very 
much  furprized  if  1  had  not  found  Ben  jonfon  among  the  writers  here 
illuded  to.  Steevens. 

4  — to  tarre  ibcm  on  to  controvtrfy  ;]  To  provoke  any  animal  to 
rage,  is  to  to're  iim.  The  word  is  faid  to  come  from  the  Greek 
tuKLTfcD,  John-^on. 

5  —  HcxxKihsand  bis  load  too.']  u  e.  they  not  only  carry  away  the 
world,  but  the  world  Dearer  too  :  alluding  to  the  ftory  of  Hercules's 
relieving  Atlas.    This  is  humorous.  Warburton. 

The  allulion  may  be  to  the  Gkbe  playhoule  on  the  Bankfide,  the 
(\^'\o{  ^\\\c\\        Hercules  carrying  tbe  Globe.  Steevens. 

I  iupp)fe  Shakfpeare  meant,  that  the  boys  drew  greater  audiences 
than  the  elder  players  of  the  Globe  theatre.  Malone. 

^  h  IS  not  -ver-)  Jlrange  :  for  my  uncle — ]  I  do  not  wonder  that  the 
new  players  have  fo  fuddenly  rifen  to  reputation  j  my  uncle  fupplief 

another 
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Denmark  ;  and  thofe,  that  would  make  mouths  at  him 
while  my  father  lived,  give  twenty,  forty,  fifty,  an  hun- 
dred ducats  a-piece,  for  his  piflure  in  little  ^.  'Sblood 
there  is  fomething  in  this  more  than  natural,  if  philo- 
fophy  could  find  it  out.  \FlouriJh  of  trumpets  nMithin, 
Guil,  There  are  the  players. 

Ham,  Gentlemen,  you  are  welcome  to  Elfmore.  Your 
hands.  Come  then:  the  appurtenance  of  welcome  is 
fafhion  and  ceremony  :  let  me  comply  *  with  you  in  this 
garb  ;  left  my  extent  to  the  players,  which,  I  tell  you, 
muft  (hew  fairly  outward,  fhould  more  appear  like  en- 
tertainment than  yours.  You  are  welcome ;  but  my 
uncle-father,  and  aunt-mother,  are  deceived, 

Guil,  In  what,  my  dear  lord  ? 

Ham,  I  am  but  mad  north-north  weft :  when  the  wind  Is 
foutherly  9,  I  know  a  hawk  from  a  hand-faw 

Enter 

another  example  of  the  facility  with  which  honour  Is  conferred  upon 
new  claimants.  Johnson. 

It  is  not  •very  firangty  &c.  was  originally  Hamlet's  obfervation,  on 
being  informed  that  the  old  tragedians  of  the  city  were  not  fo  followed 
as  they  ufed  to  be:  [fee  p.  265,  n.  6.j  but  Dr.'Johnfon's  explasiationL 
is  certainly  juft,  and  this  pafTage  connedls  fufficiently  well  with  that 
which  now  immediately  precedes  it.    M alone. 

7  -—/a  ltttle.'\  I.  e,  in  miniature.  So,  in  Drayton's  Shepherd"  i  SlretsAi 
«*  Paradife  in  little  done." 

Again,  in  Maflinger's  New  tvay  to  pay  old  debts  : 

His  father's  pidlure  i« Steevens. 

*  ^  let  me  comply—]  Hanmer  reads,  Let  me  compliment  'witbyoi* 

Johnson* 

9  fFhen  tbs  ivtnd  is  foutherly,  £ff.]  So,  in  Damon  and  Pythias, 

*'  But  I  perceive  now,  either  the  ivinde  is  at  the  fouthy 

<*  Or  elfe  your  tunge  cleavethto  the  rooffe  of  your  mouth." 

Steevens, 

*  —  J  kno'O}  a  hawk  from  a  hand-faw,']  This  was  a  common  pro- 
verbial fpeech.  The  Oxfsrd  Editor  alters  it  to,  /  knoiv  a  haxvk  from 
4Ln  hernpaWf  as  if  the  other  had  been  a  corruption  of  the  players  j 
vrhereas  the  poet  found  the  proverb  thus  corrupted  in  the  mouths  of 
the  people  :  fo  that  this  critic's  alteration  only  ferves  to  /hew  us  the 
original  of  the  exprefllon.  Warburton. 

Similarity  of  found  is  the  fource  of  many  literary  corruptions.  In 
Holborn  we  have  ftill  the  fign  of  the  Bull  and  Gate^  which  exhibite 
but  an  0((d  CQmbination  of  images,   It  was  originally  (as  I  learn  from 

the 


27<»  HAMLET, 
Enter  Polonius. 

Pol.  Well  be  with  you,  gentlemen ! 

Ham,  Hark  you,  Guildenftern  ; — and  you  too;— at 
each  ear  a  hearer :  that  great  baby,  you  fee  there,  is  not 
yet  out  of  his  fwadling-clouts, 

Rof,  Hapily,  he's  the  fecond  time  come  to  them;  for, 
they  fay,  an  old  man  is  twice  a  child. 

Ham.  I  will  prophefy,  he  comes  to  tell  me  of  the 
players;  mark  it. — You  fay  right,  fir:  o'  monday 
morning;  'twas  then,  indeed. 

PoL  My  lord,  I  have  news  to  tell  you. 

Ham,  My  lord,  I  have  news  to  tell  you.  When  Rof- 
cius  was  an  a£lor  in  Rome, — 

PoL  The  adlors  are  come  hither,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Buz,  buz  *  1 

Po/.  Upon  my  honour,— 

Ham,  Then  came  ^  each  a£ior  on  his  a/s,'^ 

the  title-page  of  an  old  play)  the  Boulogne  Gate,  j.  e,  one  of  the  gatis 
of  Boulogne;  defigned  perhaps  as  a  compliment  to  Henry  VIII.  who 
took  that  place  in  1544. 

The  Boulogne  mouthy  now  the  Bull  and  Moutbf  had  probably  the 
fame  origin,  i.  e.  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of  Boulogne.    Ste  evens. 

*  Buzy  buz, !—']  Mere  idle  talk,  the  ^«/»  of  the  vulgar.  Johnson. 

Buzt  bux  !  are,  I  believe,  only  interjedions  employed  to  interrupt 
Polonius.  B.  Jonfon  ufes  them  often  for  the  fame  purpofe,  as  well 
SiS  M'lddhton  in  j4  mad  ff^orld  my  majiers,  1608.  Steevens- 

Buz  ufed  to  be  an  interje£lion  at  Oxford,  when  any  one  began  a 
ftory  that  was  generally  known  before,    Bl  ackstone. 

JBuxzer,  in  a  fubfequent  fcene  in  this  play,  is  ufed  for  a  bufy  talker  ; 
"  And  wants  not  butczers,  to  infedl  his  ear 
"  With  peftilent  fpecches.'* 

Again,  in  King  hear : 

 on  every  dream, 

**  Each  iuzj  each  fancy." 

Again,  in  Truflel's  Hijiory  ofEngland^  1635;  «<  — who,  Inftead  of 
gWlng  redrefs,  fufpedting  now  the  truth  of  the  duke  of  Gloceftcr't 
buzZi""  &c. 

It  is,  therefore,  probable  from  the  anfwer  of  Polonius,  that  bun 
was  ufed,  as  Dr.  Johnfon  fuppofes,  for  an  idle  rumour  without  any 
foundation. 

In  B.  Jonfon's  Staple  of  Newtt  the  colledlor  of  mercantile  Intel* 
Ugence  is  called  EmifTary  Buz.  Malone. 
S  7ben  came,  &c.]  This  fecms  to  be  a  line  of  a  balUdt  Johnson. 

Pcf. 
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FoL  The  bed  aftors  in  the  world,  either  for  tragedy, 
comedy,  hiftory,  paftoral,  palloral-comical,  hiftoricaU 
paftoral,  [tragical-hiftorical  tragical-comical,  hiftori- 
cal-paftoral,]  fcene  individable,  or  poem  unlimited: 
Seneca  cannot  be  too  heavy,  nor  Plautus  too  light  5.  For 
the  law  of  writ,  and  the  liberty  ^,  thefe  are  the  only 
men. 

Ham,  O  Jeptha,  judge  of  Ifrael, — ^what  a  treafurc 
hadft  thou ! 

PoL  What  a  treafure  had  he,  my  lord  ? 
Ham.  Why, —  One  fair  daughter,  and  no  mire, 

The  nvhich  he  Icved  pajjing  well* 
Pol,  Still  on  my  daughter.  [Jjide^ 
Ham,  Am  I  not  i'  the  right,  old  Jeptha? 

4  —  tragical,  &c.]  The  words  within  the  crotchets  I  have  re- 
covered from  the  folio,  and  fee  no  reafon  why  they  were  hitherto 
omitted.  There  arc  many  plays  of  the  age,  if  not  of  Shakfpeare,  that 
anfwer  to  thefe  defcriptions.  Steevens. 

5  Seneca  cannot  be  too  heavy,  nor  Plautus  too  Kgbt,^  The  tragedies 
of  Seneca  were  tranflated  into  Englifh  by  Thomas  Newton,  and  others, 
and  publifhed  in  1581.  One  comedy  of  Plautus,  a/;z.  the  Mentscbmi'^ 
was  Jikewife  tranflated  and  publifhed  in  1595.  Steevens. 

I  believe  the  frequency  of  plays  performed  at  pubiick  fchools,  fug- 
gefted  to  Shakfpeare  the  names  of  Seneca  and  Plautus  as  dramatick  au- 
thors.   T.  Warton. 

^  For  the  law  of  -wilt,  and  the  liberty,—'']  All  the  modern  edition* 
have,  the  laiv  of  vfit,  and  the  liberty  \  but  both  my  old  copies  have^ 
the  laiv  ofvrx'it,  1  believe  rightly.  PFrit,  for  nvritingy  comfofition- 
Wit  was  not,  in  our  authour's  time,  taken  either  for  imagination,  or 
acutenefs,  or  both  together,  but  for  under/landing,  for  the  faculty  by 
which  we  apprehend  and  Judge,  Thofe  who  wrote  of  the  human 
mind,  diftinguiflied  its  primary  powers  into  ivit  and  will,  Afcham 
dilUnguifhes  boys  of  tardy  and  of  adtive  faculties  into  if i  wi/i  and 
fow  wits.  Johnson. 

The  old  copies  are  certainly  right.  Writ  is  ufed  for  writing  by  au- 
thours  contemporary  with  Shakfpeare.  Thus,  in  The  Apologie  of 
Pierce  Pennileje,  by  Thomas  Nafhe,  1593  :  "  For  the  lowfie  circum*' 
ftance  of  his  poverty  before  his  death,  and  fending  that  miferabte 
fvritte  to  his  wife,  it  cannot  be  but  thou  lielt,  learned  Gabriel." 
Again,  in  bifhop  Earle's  CharaEier  of  a  mere  dull  Pbyfcian,  16385 
*<  Then  foUowes  a  writ  to  his  drugger,  in  a  ftrange  tongue,  which  he 
undcrftands,  though  he  cannot  conlter." 
Again,  in  K.  Henry  VI.  P.  II. 

New,  good  my  lord,  let's  fte  the  devil's  wnV."  Malone* 

pa. 


272  HAMLET, 

Pol.  If  you  call  me  Jeptha,  my  lord,  I  have  a  daughter, 
that  I  love  paffing  well. 

Ham,  Nay,  that  follows  not. 

Pol.  What  follows  then,  my  lord? 

Ham.  Why,  As  by  loty  God  wot"^,  and  then,  you  know. 
It  came  to  pa/s.  As  mojl  like  it  ivas, — The  firll  row  of  the 
pious  chanfon"  will  fhew  you  more;  for  look,  my  abridg- 
inent^  comes. 

Enter  four  or  Jive  Players, 
You  are  welcome,  mafters;  welcome,  all  : — I  am  glad 
to  fee  thee  well: — welcome,    good   friends. — O,  old 
friend !  Why,  thy  face  is  valanced '  fince  I  faw  thee 

7  Wby^  As  by  lot,  God  wot,— &c.]  The  old  fong  from  which  thefe 
quotations  are  taken,  I  communicated  to  Dr.  Percy,  who  has  ho- 
noured it  with  a  place  in  the  lecond  and  third  editions  of  his  Rellques 
«f  anci'tit  Engltfb  Poetry.  In  the  books  belonging  to  the  Stationers' 
Company,  there  is  a  late  entry  of  this  ballad  among  others.  *'  J^^^ 
Judge  of  Ifraely^  p.  93.  vol.  iii.  Dec.  14,  1624.  Steevens. 

There  is  a  Latin  tragedy  on  the  fubjedl  of  Jeptha,,  by  John  Chrif- 
topheifon  in  1546,  and  another  by  Buchanan,  in  15^4.  A  third  by 
Pu  Pieffis  Mornay  is  mentioned  by  Prynne  in  his  Hijirlcmajiix.  The 
fame  fubje£l  had  probably  been  introduced  on  the  Englifli  ilage. 

Malone. 

,  8  ^  the  pious  cbanfon -^']  It  h  pons  cbanfons  In  the  fir  ft  folio  edi- 
tion. The  old  ballads  fung  on  bridges,  and  from  thence  called  pons 
tbanfons.    Hamlet  is  here  repeating  ends  of  old  fongs.  Pope. 

The  old  quartos  in  1604,  1605,  and  1611,  read  pious  cbanjoriy  which 
gives  the  lenfe  wanted,  and  I  have  accordingly  inferted  it  in  the  text. 

The  pious  cbanfons  wtte  di  k'itiii  of  Cbrijimas  can/st  containing  fome 
Scriptural  hillory  thrown  into  loofe  rhimes,  and  fung  about  the  ftreets 
by  the  common  people  when  they  went  at  that  feafon  to  folicit  alms. 
Hamlet  is  here  repeating  fome  fcraps  from  a  fong  of  this  kind,  and 
when  Polonius  enquires  what  follows  them,  he  refers  him  to  the 
rozo  (i.  e.  divifi^n)  of  one  of  thefe,  to  obtain  the  information  he 
wanted.  Steevens. 

9  my  ab'idfment — ]  He  calls  the  players  afterwards,  tbe  brief 
tbrtn'icles  f  tbe  time  \  but  I  think  he  now  means  only  tbofe  ivba  v/ill 
Jhorttn  my  talk.  Johnson. 

Ai  abridgement  is  ufed  for  a  dramatlck  piece  in  the  MiJfummtr- 
J^:gbt's  Dream,  Ad  V.  Sc.  i. 

<*  Say  what  abridgment  have  you  for  this  evening  ?" 
but  it  does  not  comm^dioully  apply  to  this  pafTage.  Steevens. 

^ —thy  yiic^  ii  valanced — ]  i.e.  fringed  wirh  a  beard.  The  va- 
Unce  is  the  fringes  9r  drapsry  kan^in^  rcund  the  teiler  of  a  bed. 

Maiowe. 
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laft;  Com'ft  thou  to  beard  me  in  Denmark? — What! 
my  young  lady  and  miftrefs !  By-*r-lady,  your  ladyftiij^ 
is  nearer  to  heaven,  than  when  I  faw  you  laft,  by  the  al- 
titude of  a  chopine*.  Pray  God,  your  voice,  like  a 
piece  of  uncurrent  gold,  be  not  crack*d  within  the 
ring^. — Matters,  you  are  all  welcome.  We'll  e*en 
to't  like  French  falconers      fly  at  any  thing  we  fee : 

2  ^  h<f  the  altitude  of  a  chopine.]  A  cbiopplne  is  a  high  Ihoe  worn 
by  the  Italians,  as  in  Tho.  Heywood's  Challenge  of  Beauty,  Adt  5^ 
Song. 

**  The  Italian  in  her  high  chopeene, 
Scotch  lafs,  and  lovely  froe  too ; 
The  Spanlili  Donna,  French  Madame, 
He  doth  not  feare  to  go  to."  Steevens. 
Agaia,  in  Marfton's  Dutch  Courtezan,  1605:   "  Doft  not  wears 
high  corked  flioes,  cbopines 

The  word  ought  rather  to  be  written  chapine,  from  chapin,  Span, 
which  is  defined  by  Minfheu  in  his  Spanirti  Didionary,  a  high  cork 
Jhoe.^'  There  is  no  fynonymous  word  in  the  Italian  language,  though 
the  yenetian  ladies,  as  we  are  told  by  Laflels,  *'  wear  high-heel'd  (hoes, 
like  ftilts,  which  being  very  inconvenient  for  walking,  they  commonly 
left  their  hands  or  arms  upon  the  flioulders  of  two  grave  matrons." 

Malone. 

3  — not  crack'' J  ivitb'tn  the  ring.l  That  is,  cracJCd  too  much  for 
ufe»    This  is  faid  to  a  young  player  who  adled  the  parts  of  women* 

Johnson. 

I  find  the  fame  phrafe  in  TheCaptaint  by  B.  and  Fletcher: 
**  Come  to  be  married  to  my  lady's  woman, 
*'  After  (he's  crack'' d  in  the  ring." 
Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Magnetic  Lady: 

"  Light  gold,  and  crack' d  ivitbin  the  ring,^''  Steevens. 
The  following  pafTage  in  Lily's  Woman  in  the  Moont  1597,  as  well  z% 
that  in  Fletcher's  Captain,  might  lead  us  to  fuppofe  that  this  phrafe 
ibmetimes  conveyed  a  wanton  allufion  :  "  Well,  if  flie  were  twenty 
grains  lighter,  refufe  her,  provided  always  (hz  h&  not  dipt  ivitbin  tbt 
ring.'"'    T.  C. 

—  like  French  falconersi]  Thus  the  folio.  Quarto ; — like  friendly 
falconers.  Malone. 

The  amufement  of  falconry  was  much  cultivated  in  France.  In 
AWs  ivell  that  ends  ivelly  Shakfpeare  has  introduceed  an  ajlringer  or 
falconer  at  the  French  court.  Mr.  Toilet,  Who  has  mentioned  the 
fame  circumftance,  likewife  adds,  that  it  is  faid  in  Sir  Tho,  Broivne's 
Travis,  p.  116,  that  "the  French  feem  to  have  been  the  firft  and 
nobleft  falconers  in  the  weftern  part  of  Europe:  and  that  the 
French  king  fent  over  his  falconers  to  fhew  that  fport  to  King  James 
the  firft."    StQYf^iion'i  Court  of  King  James*  Stjeevens. 

Vol.  IX.  T  WeHl 


274  HAMLET, 

We*!l  have  a  fpeech  ftraight ;  Come,  give  us  a  tafte  of 

your  quality ;  come,  a  paffionate  fpeech. 

I .  Flay,  What  fpeech,  my  good  lord  ? 

Ham,  I  heard  thee  fpeak  me  a  fpeech  once, — but  it 
was  never  adled;  or,  if  it  was,  not  above  once :  for  the 
play,  I  remember,  pleafed  not  the  million  ;  'twas  caviare 
to  the  general  ^ :  but  it  was  (as  I  received  it,  and 
others,  whofe  judgments,  in  fuch  matters,  cried  in  the 
top  of  mine*,)  an  excellent  play;  well  digefted  in  the 
fcenes,  fet  down  with  as  much  modefty'  as  cunning.  I 
remember,  one  faid,  there  were  no  fallets  ^  in  the  lines, 

5  ^caviare  to  the  general  i\  Caviare  or  Caveare  is  a  kind  of 
pickle,  greatly  efteemed  in  Mufcovy,  made  of  the  roe  of  the  ftur- 
geon  and  Belluga,  taken  out,  falted,  and  dried  by  the  fire,  or  in  the 
fun.  The  fifh  is  caught  in  great  quantities  at  the  mouth  of  the  Volga*^ 

Florio  in  his  Italian  Didtionary,  1598,  defines.  Caviars,  a  kinde 
of  fait  meat,  ufedin  Italic,  like  black  fope;  it  is  made  of  the  roes  of 
fifhes.'* 

Lord  Clarendon  ufes  the  general  for  the  people^  in  the  fame  manner 
as  it  is  ufed  here.  "  And  fo  by  undervaluing  many  particulars,  (which 
they  truly  efteemed,)  as  rather  to  be  confented  to  than  that  the  general 
fhould  fuffer, — "  B.  V.  p.  530.  Malone. 

B.  Jonfon  has  ridiculed  the  introduftion  of  thefe  foreign  delicacies 
in  his  Cinthia^s  Revels,  1602: — "  He  doth  learn  to  eat  anchovies. 
Macaroni,  Bovoli,  Fagioli,  and  Cavtare,^*  &c. 
Again,  in  Marfton's  What  you  ivill,  1607  : 
"  —  a  man  can  fcarce  eat  good  meat, 
**  Anchovies,  cavlarey  but  he's  fatired."    St  EE  v ENS. 
^  ^  cried  in  the  top  of  mine, '\  i.  c.xhztivere  higher  than  mine, 

JoHNSOir. 

"Whofe  judgment,  in  fuch  matters,  was  in  much  higher  vogue  than 
mine.  Heath. 

Perhaps  it  means  only — whofe  judgment  was  more  clamoroufly  de- 
livered than  mine.  We  ftill  fay  of  a  bawling  aftor,  that  he  fpeaks  on 
(be  top  of  his  voice,  Steevens. 

7  — Jet  doivn  noitb  as  much  modefty — ]  Modejiy  for  JimpUcity. 

Warbur  ton. 

*  -"there  were  no  fallets,  &c.]  Such  is  the  reading  of  the  old  copies. 
I  know  not  why  the  later  editors  continued  to  adopt  the  alteration  of 
Mr.  Pope,  and  read,  no  fair,  &c. 

Mr,  Papers  alteration  may  indeed  be  in  fome  degree  fupported 
by  the  following  palTage  in  Decker^s  Satiromajiix,  1602: —  — a 
prepared  troop  of  gallants,  who  flaall  diftafte  every  unfa/ted  line  in 
their  fly-blown  comedies."  Though  the  other  phrafe  was  ufed  as 
late  as  in  the  year  1665,  in  Banquet  ofjejli.  Sec,  «  —  for  junkets,- 
joci  j  and  for  curious /tf//ff;,  fales."  Steevens. 

to 
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to  make  the  matter  favoury  ;  nor  no  matter  in  the  phrafe* 
that  might  indite  the  author  of  aiFedion  ^  :  but  calPd  it> 
an  honeft  method',  as  wholefome  as  fweet,  and  by- 
very  much  more  handfome  than  fine*.  One  fpeech  in  it  I 
chiefly  loved :  'twas  iEneas'  tale  to  Dido ;  and  there- 
about of  it  efpecially,  where  he  fpeaks  of  Priam's 
Daughter:  If  it  live  in  your  memory,  begin  at  this  line  ; 
let  me  fee,  let  me  fee 

The  rugged  Pyrrhus,  like  the  Hyrcanian  heaJi^^^XX^  not 
fo ;  it  begins  with  Pyrrhus. 

The  rugged  Pyrrhus y'-^he,  nvhofe  fable  armSf 

Black  as  his  purpofey  did  the  night  refcjnble 

When  he  lay  couched  in  the  ominous  hor/e. 

Hath  nonjo  this  dread  and  black  complexion  fmear^d 

With  heraldry  more  difmal ;  head  to  foot 

Nonv  is  he  total  gules  ^  ;  horridly  trick'' d^ 

With  blood  of  fathers^  mothers ^  daughters ,  fons  ; 

Bak^d  and  impajied  ivith  the  parching  Jlreets, 

That  lend  a  tyrannous  and  a  damned  light 

S  — that  might  indite  the  author — ]  Indite^  for  conviEt*  WaRB. 

—  indite  thz  znihor  o(  affe^iion  :'\  i.e.  convidl  the  author  of  being 
a  fantaftical  affeBed  writer.  Maria  calls  Malvolio  an  affeEiiond  afs» 
i.  e.  an  affeBed  afs  j  and  in  Lovers  Labour  i  Lojl^  Nathaniel  tells  the  Pe- 
dant, that  his  reafons  "  have  been  ivitty  ivithout  aftedion." 

Again,  in  the  tranflatlon  of  Cajiiglione's  Courtier,  by  Hobby,  1556  5 
Among  the  chiefe  conditions  and  qualityes  in  a  waiting-gentlewo- 
man," is,  "  to  flee  affeBion  or  curiofity."  Steevens. 

I  —  but  cairdit,  an  bone(l  method, — ]  Hamlet  is  telling  how  much 
his  judgment  diftered  from  that  of  others.  One  /aid,  there  was  no  fait 
in  the  lines,  &c.  but  called  it  an  bonejl  method.  The  author  probably  gave 
it,  but  I  called  it  an  honeji  method,  &c.  Johnson. 

—  an  honeji  method, — ]  Honefi  for  cbajie.  Warburton. 

*  ~  flj  ivholefome,  &c.j  This  paflage  was  recovered  from  the  quartos 
by  Dr.  Johnfon.    SxEEVf  ns. 

3  Now  is  he  fofj/ gules  5]  Ga/ej  is  a  term  in  the  barbarous  jargon 
peculiar  to  heraldry,  and  fignifies  red.  Shakfpeare  has  it  again  in  Timong 
"  With  man's  blood  paint  the  ground  j  gules,  gules.'* 

Heywood,  in  the  fecond  part  of  the  Iron  Age,  has  made  a  verb 
from  it  : 

«  —  old  Hecuba's  reverend  locks 

*'  Be         in  (laughter, "—  Steevens* 

♦  —trick'd — ]  i.  e.  fmeared,  painted.  An  heraldick  term.  See 
Vel.III.  p.  358,  Q,  8.  Maione. 

T  2  To 
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ST* 0  their  lord* s  murder  :  Roafted  in  nvrath,  and fire^ 
And  thus  o'*er-fi%ed  nxjith  coagulate  gore. 
With  eyes  like  carbuncles,  the  hellijh  Pyrrhus 
Old grandjire  Priam  feeks  : — So  proceeed  you  ^. 
Pol.  'Fore  God,  my  lord,  well  fpoken;  with  good  ac- 
cent, and  good  difcretion. 

I .  Play»  Anon  he  finds  him 
Striking  too  Jhort  at  Greeks  ;  his  antique  fiword^ 
Rebellious  to  his  arm,  lies  <where  it  falls. 
Repugnant  to  command  :  Unequal  matched, 
Pyrrhus  at  Priam  drives  ;  in  rage,  ftrikes  nvide  ; 
But  'With  the  ^hiff  and  ivind  of  his  fell  fword 
J" he  unnerved  father  falls       Then  fenfelefs  Ilium  j 
Seeming  to  feel  this  blouj,  nvith  fiaming  top 
Stoops  to  his  bafe  ;  and  <vjith  a  hideous  crajh 
'Takes  prifoner  Pyrrhus^  ear  :  for,  lo  /  his  fnjjord 
Which  uuas  declining  on  the  milky  head 
Of  reaver  end  Priam,  feem^  d  V  the  air  to  ftick  : 
So,  as  a  painted  tyrant^,  Pyrrhus  ftood ; 
Aiid,  like  a  neutral  to  his  ^will  and  matter. 
Did  nothing. 

But,  as  lAje  often  fee,  againft  fome  form, 
A felence  in  the  heavens,  the  rack Jland fill, 
The  bold  njoinds  fpeechlefs,  and  the  orb  below 
As  hujh  as  death  ^  :  anon,  the  dreadful  thunder 

3  So  proceed  you. Thefe  words  are  not  in  the  folio.  Malone. 

4  But  iv'itb  the  nv biff  and  wind  of  bis  fell  fword 

Tbe  unnerved  father  fallin\  So,  as  Mr.  Stevens  has  obferved,  io 
Dido,  ^een  of  Carthage,  a  tragedy,  by  Marlowe  and  Nafhe,  1594: 
'*  Which  he  dildaining,  whifk'd  his  Jiocrd  about. 
And  with  the  tvind  thereof  the  king  fell  down." 
The  king  here  fpoken  of  is  Priam.  Malone. 

5  — as  a  painted  tyrant — ]  Shakfpeare  was  probably  here  thinking 
of  the  tremendous  perfonagea  often  reprefented  in  old  tapeftry,  whofc 
uplifted  fwords Jiick  in  the  air^  and  do  mtbing,  Malone. 

t>  —  as  tve  often  fee,  againft  fome  ftorm, 
The  bold  winds  fpeechlefs,  and  the  crb  beloiv 
As  hufli  as  death  ;]  So,  in  Venus  and  Adonis  : 
"  Even  as  the  ivind  is  hufh'd  before  it  rainetb^ 
This  line  leads  me  tofufpedl  that  Shakfpeare  wrote— the  bold  wind 
fpeechlefs.  Many  fimilar  miftakes  have  happened  in  thefe  plays,  where 
one  word  ends  with  the  fame  letter  with  which  the  next  begins.M  alone. 

Dotb 
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Doth  rend  the  region  :  So,  after  Pyrrhus^  pau/e, 
A  roufed  <vengeance  fets  him  ne<=w  a  nvork  ; 
And  nenjer  did  the  Cyclops^  hammers  fall 
On  Marses  armour,  forged  for  proof  eterne. 
With  lefs  remorfe  than  Pyrrhus"  bleeding  f^ord 
Nonx)  falls  on  Priam, — 

Out,  out,  thou  Jirumpet,  Fortune  !  All  you  gods, 
'    In  general Jynod,  take  an^jay  her  pouoer  ; 

Break  all  the  fpokes  and  fellies  from  her  ivheely 
And  bo'-ujl  the  round  naue  doiMn  the  hill  of  heanjen^ 
As  lo<TJj  as  to  the  fends  J 
Pol.  This  is  too  long. 

Ham.  It  fhall  to  the  barber's,  with  your  beard. — 
Pr'ythee,  fay  on: — He's  for  a  jig,  or  a  tale  of  bawdry 
or  he  ileeps  :-?-fay  on ;  come  to  Hecuba. 

I .  Play,  But  <vjho,  ah       ^!  had feen  the  mahled queen — ' 

7  —  he's  for  a]\ZiX>r  a  tale  of  hawdry']  A  jigy  in  our  poet's  time 
fignified  a  ludicrpus  metrical  compolition,  as  well  as  a  dance.  Here  it 
is  ufed  in  the  former  fenfe.    So,  in  Florio's  Italian  Didionary,  1598  : 

Frottola,  a  countrie  j'lggs  or  round,  or  countrie  fong,  or  wanton 
verfes.  See  Vol.  X.  p.  334,  n,  3,  and  the  Hijiorical  Account  of  the 
Englifh  Stage,  Sec.  in  Vol.  I.  Part  JI.    Ma  lone. 

^  £ut  -who,  ah  woe  I"]  Thus  the  quarto,  except  that  it  has— ^  woe. 
yf  is  printed  inftead  ot  ji6  in  various  places  in  the  old  copies.  JVoe 
was  formerly  ufed  adjedlively  for  luoeful,  So,\n  Antony  and  Cleopatra: 
**  Woe,  woe  are  we,  fir,  you  may  not  live  to  wear 
"  All  your  true  followers  out." 

The  folio  reads — But  who,  0  luha,  &c.  Malone, 

5  — rAfi  mabled  j'MefTJ— ]  The  mah/ed  quten,  [or  mob/ed  ({ueen,  as  it 
is  fpelt  in  the  quarto,)  means,  the  queen  attired  in  a  large,  coarfe, 
and  carelefs  head-drefs.  A  few  lines  lower  we  are  told  flae  had  a 
clout  upon  that  head,  where  late  the  diadem  ftood."  The  word  is  ufed 
(as  Dr.  Warburton  has  obferved)  by  Sandys  in  his  travels.  Speaking 
of  the  Turkifh  women,  he  fays,  their  heads  and  faces  are  mabled 
in  fine  linen,  that  no  more  is  to  be  feen  of  them  than  their  eyes." 

To  mab^  (which  in  the  North  is  pronounced  mob,  and  hence  the 
fpelling  of  the  old  copy  in  the  prefent  inftance,)  fays  Ray  in  his  Didl. 
of  North  Country  words,  is  «'  to  drefs  carelefly.  Mabs  are Jlatterns.'^ 

The  ordinary  morning  head-drefs  of  ladies  continued  to  be  diftin- 
guilhed  by  the  name  of  amabf  to  almoft  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George 
thefecond.    The  folio  reads—the  iflo^/sJ  queen.    Ma  lone, 

Mo^/^</ fignifies  huddled,  groJJy  covered.  Johnson. 

I  meet  with^this  word  in  Shirley's  Gentleman  of  Fenice  : 
<*  The  moon  does  mobble  up  herfeif,"  Farmer. 

T  3  Ham, 


HAMLET, 

Ham,  The  mabled  queen  ? 

ToL  That's  good  ;  mablcd  queen  is  good. 

I.  Play.  Run  barefoot  up  and donjun^  threatening  the  fiames 

With  bijfon  rheum  *  ;  a  clout  upon  that  head. 

Where  late  the  diadem  Jlood ;  and,  for  a  robe, 

j^bout  her  lank  and  all  o^ er -teemed  loins, 

A  blanket,  in  the  alarm  of  fear  caught  up  ; 

Who  this  had feen,  'with  tongue  in  ^enom  Jleep^d, 

^Gainji  fortune* s  Jiate  n/jould  treafon  ha've  pronounced  : 

But  if  the  gods  themfel'ves  did  fee  her  then. 

When  Jhe fanv  Pyrrhus  make  malicious  fport 

In  mincing  <with  his  Jnuord  her  hufband^ s  limbs  ; 

^The  infant  burji  of  clamour  that  foe  made, 

(Unlefs  things  mortal  mo've  them  not  at  all,) 

Would  ha<ve  made  milch  *  the  burning  eyes  of  hea'vetiy 

And pajfion  in  the  gods. 

PoL  Look,  whether  he  has  not  turn'd  his  colour,  and 
has  tears  in's  eyes.— Pr'ythee,  no  more. 

Ham.  'Tis  well ;  I'll  have  thee  fpeak  out  the  reft  of 
this  foon. — Good  my  lord,  will  you  lee  the  players  well 
beftow'd  ?  Do  you  hear,  let  them  be  well  ufed  ;  for  they 
are  the  abftradt,  and  brief  chronicles,  of  the  time :  After 
your  death  you  were  better  have  a  bad  epitaph,  than 
their  ill  report  while  you  live. 

PoL  My  lord,  I  will  ufe  them  according  to  their 
defert. 

Ham.  Odd's  bodikin,  man,  much  better :  Ufe  every 
man  after  his  defert,  and  who  fhall  'fcape  whipping? 
Ufe  them  after  your  own  honour  and  dignity  :  The  lefs 
they  deferve,  the  more  merit  is  in  your  bounty.  Take 
them  in. 

PoL  Come,  firs, 

'  With  blflbn  rheum ; — ]  Bijfon  or  beefeti,  I.  e.  blind.  A  word  ftiJl 
In  ufe  in  feme  parts  of  the  north  of  England. 

So  in  Coriolanus:  <<  What  harm  can  your  iijp>n  confpedluicies  glean 
out  of  this  character?"  Steevens. 

^  *  — made  miich — ]  Drayton  in  the  13th  Song  of  his  Polyolbton 
gives  this  epithet  to  dew;  «  Exhaling  the  wi/fi  dew,"&c,  Stievens. 


Ham* 
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Ham,  Follow  him,  friends :  we'll  hear  a  play  to-mor- 
row.— Doft  thou  hear  me,  old  friend  ;  can  you  play  the 
murder  of  Gonzago  ? 

I.  Play.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  We'll  have  it  to-morrow  night.  You  could,  for  a 
need,  ftudy  a  fpeech  of  fome  dozen  or  fixteen  lines, 
which  I  would  fet  down,  and  infert  in't  ?  could  you  not? 

I,  Play.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham,  Very  Well. — Follow  that  lord ;  and  look  you 
mock  him  not.  \^Exeunt  Yolohivs  Players.]  My 
good  friends,  [to  Rof.  and  Guil.]  I'll  leave  you  till 
night :  you  are  welcome  to  Elfinore. 

Rof.  Good  my  lord  !  \_Exeunt  Rof.  and  Guil. 

Ham.  Ay,  fo,  God  be  wi'  you  : — Now  I  am  alone. 
O,  what  a  rogue  and  peafant  flave  am  I ! 
Is  it  not  monftrous,  that  this  player  here^. 
But  in  a  fiftion,  in  a  dream  of  palGon, 
Could  force  his  foul  fo  to  his  own  conceit. 
That,  from  her  working,  all  his  vifage  wantt'd"*; 
Tears  in  his  eyes,  diitradion  in 's  afpedl  ^, 

A  broken 

3  Is  It  not  monftrousf  that  this  player  ■beret']  It  fiiould  feem  from  the 
complicated  nature  of  fuch  parts  as  Hamlet,  Lear,  &c.  that  the  time 
of  Shakfpeare  had  produced  many  excellent  performers.  He  would 
fcarce  have  taken  the  pains  to  form  charad:ers  which  he  had  no  prof- 
pe£t  of  feeing  reprefented  with  force  and  propriety  on  the  ftage.  Steev. 

4  Thatyfrom  her  'working,  ail  bis -vifage  wanii'd, 

,  Tears  in  his  eyes,  diftradion  ins  aJpe'Ef,]  Wand  {'wann''d  it 
Ihould  have  been  fpelt,)  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto,  which  Dr.  Warbur- 
ton,  I  think  rightly,  rettored.  The  folio  reads  wjrwV,  for  which  Mr. 
Steevens  contends  in  the  following  note. 

The  working  of  the  foul,  and  the  effort  to  flied  tears,  will  give  a 
colour  to  the  adlor's  face,  inftead  of  taking  it  away.  The  vifage  is 
always  ivarm'd  and  flufti'd  by  any  unufual  exertion  in  a  paflionate 
fpeech  J  but  no  performer  was  ever  yet  found,  I  believe,  whofe  feel- 
ings were  of  fuch  exquifite  fenfibility  as  to  produce  palenefs  in  any 
Situation  in  which  the  drama  could  place  him.  But  if  players  were 
indeed  poffeffed  of  that  power,  there  is  no  fuch  circumftance  in  the 
fpeech  uttered  before  Hamlet,  as  could  introduce  the  ivannefs  for 
which  Dr.  Warburton  contends." 

VihtXhtx  din  diGtor  can  produce  palenefs,  it  is,  I  think,  unneceflary 
to  inquire.    That  Shakfpeare  thought  he  could,  and  confidered  the 
fpeech  in  queftioa  as  likely  Co  produce  wantufs,  is  proved  decifively 
T  4 
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A  broken  voice,  and  his  whole  function  fuiting 
With  forms  to  his  conceit  ?  And  all  for  nothing  ! 
For  Hecuba ! 

What's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba 

by  the  words  which  he  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Polonius  In  this 
fcenej  which  add  fuch  fupport  to  the  original  reading,  that  I  have 
without  hefitation  reftored  it.  Immediately  after  the  player  has  finifh- 
ed  his  fpeech,  Polonius  exclaims, 

"  Look,  whether  he  has  not  turn'd  his  colour,  and  has  tears  in  his 
eye$.^*  Here  we  find  the  effort  to  fhed  tears,  taking  away,  not  giving 
a  (Colour.  If  it  be  objedled,  that  by  turned  his  colour,  Shakfpeare  meant 
that  the  player  grew  red,  a  paflTage  in  King  Richard  III.  in  which  the 
poet  is  again  defcribing  an  aftor,  who  is  mafter  of  his  art,  will  at  once 
^nfwer  the  objeftion. 

Rich*  Come,  coufin,  can'ft  thou  quake,  and  change  thy  colour? 
Murther  thy  breath  in  middle  of  a  word  j 
And  then  again  begin,  and  ftop  again, 
As  if  thou  wert  dijiraught  and  mad  nvith  terror  f 
Buck,  Tut,  I  can  counterfeit  the  deefi  tragedian  j 
Tremble  and  ftart  at  wagging  of  a  ftraw,  &c. 
The  words,  quake,  and  terror,  and  tremble,  as  well  as  the  whole  context, 
Ihew,  that  by  «  change  thy  colour Shakfpeare  meant  ^row  pale, 

Maloke. 

5  Tears  in  his  eyes,  diftraEiion  in  'j  afpeft,]  The  word  aJpeB  (as  Dr» 
Farmer  very  properly  obferves)  was  in  Shakfpeare's  time  accented  on 
the  fecond  fyllablc.    The  folio  exhibits  the  paflage  as  1  have  printed  it. 

Steevens. 

^  IVhat's  Hecuba  to  him,  &c.]  The  expreflion  of  Hamlet,  JVhat's 
Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba,  is  plainly  an  allufion  to  a  paflage  in 
Plutarch's  Life  of  Pelopidas,  fo  exquifitely  beautiful,  and  fo  pertinent^ 
that  I  wonder  it  has  never  yet  been  taken  notice  of. 

And  another  time,  being  in  a  theatre  where  the  tragedy  of 
**  Trcadesof  Euripides  was  played,  he  [Alexander  Fheraeus]  went  out 
**  of  the  theatre,  and  fent  word  to  the  players  notwithftanding,  that 
**  they  ftiould  go  on  with  their  play,  as  if  he  had  been  ftill  among 
•*  them;  faying,  that  he  came  not  away  for  any  mifliking  he  had  of 
"  them  or  of  the  play,  but  becaufe  he  was  afhamed  his  people  fhould 
•*  fee  him  weep,  to  fee  the  miferies  of  Hecuba  and  Andromache 
played,  and  that  they  never  faw  him  pity  the  death  of  any  one 
man,  of  fo  many  of  his  citizens  as  he  had  caufed  to  be  /lain.'' 

Sir  John  Hawkins. 

This  obfervation  had  been  already  made  by  Mr.  Upton.  Steevens, 
Shakfpeare,  it  is  highly  probable,  had  read  the  life  of  Pelopida";,  but 
I  fee  no  ground  for  fuppohng  there  is  here  an  allufion  to  it.  Hamlet 
is  not  afhamed  of  being  feen  to  weep  at  a  theatrical  exhibition,  but 
mortified  that  a  player,  in  a  dream  of  foffion,  fliould  appear  more  agitated 
ty  MtiousfoirpW;  than  the  prince  was  by  ^  real  calamity.  Malone. 

That 
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That  he  ftiould  weep  for  her  ?  What  would  he  do. 
Had  he  the  motive  and  the  cae  for  paffion  7, 
That  I  have  ?  He  would  drown  the  flage  with  tears. 
And  cleave  the  general  ear  ^  with  horrid  fpeech ; 
Make  mad  the  guilty,  and  appall  the  free. 
Confound  the  ignorant;  and  amaze,  indeed. 
The  very  faculties  of  eyes  and  ears. 
Yet  I, 

A  dull  and  muddy*mettled  rafcal,  peak. 

Like  John  a-dreams  ^,  unpregnant  of  my  caufe 

And  can  fay  nothing ;  no,  not  for  a  king. 

Upon  whofe  property,  and  moll  dear  life, 

A  damn'd  defeat  was  made  ^,    Am  1  a  coward? 

Who 

7  ^  the  cue  for  pajjion,']  The  hint)  the  direBion,  Johnson, 
2  —  the  general  ear — ]  The  ears  of  all  mankind.  So  befoiCj  caviare 
to  the  general,  that  is,  to  the  multitude.  Johnson. 

9  L//tif  John-a- dreams, — ]  John-a-dreams,  i.  e.  of  dreams,  wezns 
only  yohn  the  dreamer  j  a  nick-name,  I  fuppofe,  for  any  ignorant 
filly  fellow.  Thus  the  puppet  formerly  thrown  at  during  the  feafon  of 
Lent,  was  called  Jack-a-lent,  and  the  ignis  fatuus  'Jack-a-lantern» 
yohnma-droynes,  however,  if  not  a  corruption  of  this  nick-name, 
ieems  to  have  been  fome  well  known  chai after,  as  1  have  met  with 
more  than  one  allulion  to  him.  So,  in  Have  <ivith  you  to  Soffron 
Walden,  cr  Gabriel  Harvey" $  Hunt  is  «/>,  by  Naflie,  1596:  "  1  he 
iiefcription  of  that  poor  Jobn-a-droynes  his  man,  whom  he  had  hired,'* 
&c.  Jobn-a-droyrtes  is  likewife  a  foolifli  charadler  in  Whetftwne's 
Promos  and  Cajfandra^  1578,  who  is  feized  by  informers,  has  not 
much  to  fay  in  his  defence,  and  is  cheated  out  of  his  money.  Steev. 

*  ! — unpregnant  of  ffjy  c<2«(/>,]  Unpregnanty  for  having  no  due  fenfe 
cf.  Warburton. 

Rather,  not  quickened  ivitb  a  new  defire  of  vengeance  \  not  teeming 
ivith  revenge.  Johnson. 

*  A  damn  d  Aeiedit  nv  as  made. — ]  Defeat^  {ox  dejlruiiion*  Ware. 
"Rziher,  difpojfejjion.  Johnson. 

The  word  defeat  is  very  licentioufly  ufed  by  the  old  writers.  Shak- 
fpeare  in  Othello  employs  it  yet  more  quaintly: — Defeat  thy  favour 
with  an  ufurped  beard  j"  and  Middleton,  in  his  comedy  called -^«y 
*Tbing  for  a  ^iet  Life,  fays—*'  I  have  heard  of  your  defeat  made 
vpon  a  mercer.'' 

Again,  in  Revenge  for  Honour^  by  Chapman  : 

'*  That  he  might  meantime  make  a  fure  defeat 
**  On  our  good  aged  father's  life."    Steev  ens. 
In  the  paflage  quoted  from  Othello,  to  defeat  is  ufed  for  undo  or 
^Iter  :  defaite,  Fr.    See  Minflieu  in  v*    Minilieu  confidcrs  the  fub. 

ilantives 
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Who  calls  me  villain  ?  breaks  my  pate  acrofs  ? 
Plucks  off  my  beard,  and  blows  it  in  my  face  i 
Tweaks  me  by  the  nofe  ?  gives  me  the  lie  i'the  throat. 
As  deep  as  to  the  lungs  ?  Who  does  me  this  ? 
Ha  !  Why,  I  fhould  take  it :  for  it  cannot  be. 
But  I  am  pigeon-liver*d,  and  lack  gall 
To  make  oppreffion  bitter ;  or,  ere  this, 
I  fhould  have  faited  all  the  region  kites 
With  this  flave's  offal :  Bloody,  bawdy  villain  ! 
Remorfelefs,  treacherous,  lecherous,  kindlefs  villain*  ! 
Why,  what  an  afs  am  I  ?  This  is  moft  brave*  ; 
That  I,  the  Ton  of  a  dear  father  murder'd. 
Prompted  to  my  revenge  by  heaven,  and  hell, 
Muft,  like  a  whore,  unpack  my  heart  with  words. 
And  fall  a  curfmg,  like  a  very  drab, 
A  fcullion  5  ! 

Fie  upon't'.foh  !  About  my  brains Humphllhave heard. 
That  guilty  creatures,  fitting  at  a  play  7, 

Have 

ftantives  defeat  and  defeature  as  fynonymous.  The  former  he  de- 
fines an  overtbroiv  j  the  latter,  execution  or  Jleugbter  of  men.  In 
K,  Henry  V.  we  have  a  fimilar  phrafeology  : 

*'  Making  defeat  upon  the  powers  of  France." 
And  the  word  is  again  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  the  lafl  a£l  of  this 
play: 

«   Their  defeat 

**  Doth  by  their  own  infinuation  grow."  Malone, 

3  —  kindlejs — ]  Unnatural.  Johnson. 

4  H^by^  ivbat  an  afs  am  I ?  Tbis  is  moji  brave  j]  The  folio  reads, 

O  vengeance  ! 

Who  ?  what  an  afs  am  I  ?  Sure  this  is  moft  brave. 

Steevens. 

5  A  fcullion  !]  Thus  the  folio.    The  quartos  read,— a  JiaUion, 

Steevens. 

*  Abcutf  my  brains !]  WitSy  to  your  work.  Brain,  go  about  the 
prefent  bufinefs.  Johnson. 

This  expreifion  occurs  in  the  Second  Part  of  the  Iron  Age,  by  Hey* 
wood,  1632: 

**  My  brainy  about  again  !  for  thou  haft  found 
"  New  projeds  now  to  work  on.''  Steevens. 
7  .1  I         /  bave  beard, 

That  guilty  creatures,  fitting  at  a  flay,]  A  number  of  thefc  ftories 

are 
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Have  by  the  very  cunning  of  the  fcene 

Been  ftruck  fo  to  the  foul,  that  prcfently 

They  have  proclaimed  their  malefadions  : 

For  murder,  though  it  have  no  tongue,  will  fpeak 

With  moil  miraculous  organ.    I'll  have  thefe  players 

Play  fomething  like  the  murder  of  my  father. 

Before  mine  uncle  :  I'll  obferve  his  looks ; 

I'll  tent  him  ^  to  the  quick  ;  if  he  do  blench  9, 

I  know  my  courfe.    The  fpirit,  that  I  have  feen. 

May  be  a  devil :  and  the  devil  hath  power 

To  alTume  a  pleafmg  lhape ;  yea,  and,  perhaps. 

Out  of  my  weaknefs,  and  my  melancholy, 

(As  he  is  very  potent  with  fuch  fpirits,) 

Abufes  me  to  damn  me  :  I'll  have  grounds 

More  relative  than  this  * ;  The  play's  the  thing. 

Wherein  I'll  catch  the  confcience  of  the  king.  [Exit, 


ACT   III.    SCENE  I. 

Room  in  the  Cajile. 
Ej2ferKing,  Queen,  Polonius,  Ophelia,  Rosen- 
CRANTZ,  and  Guildenster N, 

King,  And  can  you  by  no  drift  of  conference  * 
Get  from  him,  why  he  puts  on  this  confufion  j 
Grating  fo  harfhly  all  his  days  of  quiet 
With  turbulent  and  dangerous  lunacy? 

are  coUeded  together  by  Thomas  Heywood,  in  his  A9or^i  Vindi" 
cation.  Steevens. 

— tent  bim'—'\  Search  his  wounds.  Johnson. 
9  —  if  he  do  blench,]  If  he  prink,  or  ftart.    The  word  is  ufcd  by 
Fletcher,  in  The  Night-ivalktr  : 

*'  Blench  at  no  danger,  though  it  be  a  gallows." 
Again  in  Gower,  De  Confejfione  Amantis,  lib.  vi.  fol,  128: 

**  yf\i\voMt  blem hinge  o(  mine  eie."  Steevens. 
See  Vol.  IV.  p,  142,  n.  3.  Malone. 

'  More  relative  than  this  j — ]  Re/ati've,  for  conmBi-ve,  Warb. 
Convi£ii've  is  only  the  confequential  fenfe.    Reiative  is,  nearly  rs" 
hted,  clofely  conreBed,  Johnson. 
*  —  fonfercnce'"'}  The  folio  reads,  c'lrcumjiance*  Steevens. 
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Rof,  He  does  confefs,  he  feels  himfelf  diftrafted; 
But  from  what  caufe  he  will  by  no  means  fpeak. 

Guil,  Nor  do  we  find  him  forward  to  be  founded ; 
But,  with  a  crafty  madnefs,  keeps  aloof. 
When  we  would  bring  him  on  to  fome  confelTion 
Of  his  true  ftate. 

^een.  Did  he  receive  you  well  ? 

Rof,  Moll  like  a  gentleman. 

Guil.  But  with  much  forcing  of  his  difpofition. 

Rof,  Niggard  of  queftion ;  but,  of  our  demands, 
Moft  free  in  his  reply  ^. 

^een.  Did  you  alTay  him 
To  any  paftime  ? 

Rof,  Madam,  it  fo  fell  out,  that  certain  players 
We  o'er-raught  on  the  way     of  thefe  we  told  him  ; 
And  there  did  feem  in  him  a  kind  of  joy 
To  hear  of  it :  They  are  about  the  court ; 
And,  as  I  think,  they  have  already  order 
This  night  to  play  before  him. 

Pol,  *Tis  moft  true  : 
And  he  befeech'd  me  to  entreat  your  majefties. 
To  hear  and  fee  the  matter. 

King,  With  all  my  heart ;  and  it  doth  much  content  me 
To  hear  him  fo  inclin'd. 
Good  gentlemen,  give  him  a  further  edge. 
And  drive  his  purpofe  on  to  thefe  delights, 

Rof,  We  lhall,  my  lord.  [Exeunt  Rof.  and  Guil. 

Kingn  Sweet  Gertrude,  leave  us  too : 

3  Niggard  of  quejiion  ;  but,  of  our  demandsf 

Moji  free  in  his  reply.']  Slow  to  begin  converfation,  but  free 
enough  in  his  anfwers  to  our  demands.  GuiJdenftern  has  juft  faid 
that  Hamlet  kept  aloof  when  they  wi/hed  to  bring  him  to  confefs 
the  caufe  of  his  diftraftion :  Rofencrantz  therefore  here  muft  mean, 
that  up  to  that  pointy  till  they  touch'd  on  that,  he  was  free  enough  in 
his  anfwer^.    M alone. 

*  —  o'er-raught  on  the  ivay  : — ]  Over-raugbt  is  over-reacbtdf  that 
is,  over-took,  Johnson. 

So,  in  Spenfer's  Faery  S^ueeriy  b.  6.  c.  3  : 

**  Having  by  chance  a  clofe  advantage  view'd, 
«  He  ever-raugbt  him,"  &c.  Steevens. 

For 
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For  we  have  clofely  fent  for  Hamlet  hither ; 

That  he,  as  'twere  by  accident,  may  here 

Affront  Ophelia ' :  Her  father,  and  myfelf  ^ 

Will  fo  bellow  ourfelves,  that,  feeing,  unfeen. 

We  may  of  their  encounter  frankly  judge; 

And  gather  by  him,  as  he  is  behav'd. 

If 't  be  the  afflidion  of  his  love,  or  no. 

That  thus  he  fuffers  for, 
^een,  I  lhall  obey  you  : 

And,  for  your  part  7,  Ophelia,  I  do  wilh. 

That  your  good  beauties  be  the  happy  caufe 

Of  Hamlet's  wildnefs ;  fo  fliall  I  hope,  your  virtues 

Will  bring  him  to  his  wonted  way  again. 

To  both  your  honours, 

Oph.  Madam,  I  wiih  it  may.  [Exit  Queen,' 

Po/. Ophelia,  walk  you  here:  — Gracious,  fo  pleafe  you. 

We  will  beftow  ourfelves ; — Read  on  this  book ; 

[to  Ophelia. 

That  Ihow  of  fuch  an  exercife  may  colour 

Your  lonelinefs  ^. — We  are  oft  to  blame  in  this, — 

'Tis  too  much  prov'd  ^, — that,  with  devotion's  vifage. 

And  pious  adion,  we  do  fugar  o'er 

The  devil  himfelf. 

King.  O,  'tis  too  true  !  how  fmart 
A  lafh  that  fpeech  doth  give  my  confcience  !  [Afide* 
The  harlot's  cheek,  beauty'd  with  plaft'ring  art, 

5  Affront  Ophelia  ;]  To  affront y  is  only  to  meet  dlre£ily»  JoHNSONt 
Affrontarcy  Ital.    So,  in  the  Devirs  Charter y  1607  : 

**  Affronting  that  port  where  proud  Charles  fhould  enter." 

Stkevens. 

^  Her  father,  and  fnyfelf-—']  Thus  the  quarto.  The  folio  after 
thefe  words  adds — lawful  efpiah,  \.  e.  fpies.  Malone. 

7  Andy  for  ^  our  part,']  Thus  the  quarto  1604,  and  the  folio.  The 
modern  editors,  following  a  quarto  of  no  authority,  read — for  my  part. 

JMai-one. 

*  Tour  lonelinefs.]  Thus  the  folio.  The  firft  and  fecond  quartos 
read  loivlinefs,  Steevens. 

s>  'Tit  t09  much  prov'd,-^]  It  is  found  by  too  frequent  experience, 

Johnson* 
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Is  not  more  ugly  to  the  thing  that  helps  it*. 
Than  is  my  deed  to  my  moft  painted  word: 
O  heavy  burden! 

PoU  1  hear  him  coming ;  let's  withdraw,  my  lord. 

\Exeunt  King,  ^jWPolonius* 
"Enter  Hamlet. 
Uam,  To  be,  or  not  to  be%  that  is  thequeftion  :— 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind,  to  fufFer 


the  thing  that  helps  it.  Johnson. 

*  T^o  bey  or  not  to  bey — ]  Of  this  celebrated  foliloquy,  which  burft- 
Ing  from  a  man  diftrafted  with  contrariety  of  defires,  and  overwhelmed 
■with  the  magnitude  of  his  own  purpofes,  is  connedled  rather  in  the 
fpeaker's  mind,  than  on  his  tongue,  I  fliall  endeavour  to  difcover  the 
train,  and  to  fhevv  how  one  fentiment  produces  another. 

Hamlet,  knowing  himfelf  injured  in  the  moft  enormous  and  atro- 
cious degree,  and  feeing  no  means  of  redrefs,  but  fuch  as  muft  ex- 
pofe  him  to  the  extremity  of  hazard,  meditates  on  his  fjtuation  in  this 
manner  :  Before  I  can  form  any  rational  fcbeme  of  aEiion  under  this  pre f- 
fare  of  diftrefs,  it  is  neceflary  to  decide,  whether,  after  our  prejent 
Jiate,  nveareioht,  or  not  t;)  be.  That  is  the  queftion,  which,  as  it 
ihall  be  anfwercd,  will  determine>  ivhetber  ^tis  nobler^  and  more 
fuitabie  to  the  dignity  of  reafon,  to  fuffer  the  outrages  of  fortune  pa- 
tiently, or  to  take  arms  againft  theniy  and  by  oppofing  end  them, 
though  perhaps  with  the  lofs  of  life.  If  to  die,  were  to  Jleep,  no  more, 
end  by  a  Jleep  to  end  Xht  miferies  of  our  nature,  fuch  a  lleep  were 
devoutly  to  be  lu I fl>ed\  hut  if  tojleep  in  death,  he  to  dream,  to  retain 
our  powers  of  fenfibility,  we  muft  paufe  to  confider,  in  that  Jleep  of 
death  'what  dreams  may  come.  This  confideration  makes  calamity  (o 
long  endured  j  for  who  'would  bear  the  vexations  of  life,  which  might 
be  ended  by  a  hare  bodkin,  but  that  he  is  afraid  of  fomething  in  un- 
known futurity?  This  fear  it  is  that  gives  efficacy  to  confciencc, 
■which,  by  turning  the  mind  upon  this  regard,  chills  the  ardour  of  re- 
folution,  checks  the  vigour  of  enterprixe,  and  makes  the  current  of  de- 
fire  ftagnate  in  ir.aftivity. 

We  may  fuppofe  that  he  would  have  applied  thefe  general  obferva- 
tlons  to  his  own  cafe,  but  that  he  difcovered  Ophelia.  Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnfon's  explication  cf  the  firft  five  lines  of  this  paflage  is 
furely  wrong.  Hamlet  is  not  deliberating  whether  after  our  prefenC 
Hate  we  are  to  exift  or  not,  but  whether  he  ftould  continue  to  live  or 
put  an  end  to  his  life  :  as  is  pointed  out  by  the  fecond  and  the  three 
following  lines,  which  are  manifeftly  a  paraphrafe  on  the  firft  j  "whe- 
ther *tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  fuffer,  Sec.  or  to  take  arms."  The 
queftion  concerning  our  exiftence  in  a  future  ftate  is  not  confidered  till 
the  tenth  line  ;— to  fleep  !  perchance,  to  dreamy'"  $(Q,    The  train  of 
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The  flings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune  ^  ; 

Or  to  take  arms  againft  a  Tea  of  troubles^. 

And,  byoppofing,  end  them? — To  die, — to  fleep,— ^ 

No  more ; — and,  by  a  fleep,  to  fay  we  end 

The  heart-ach,  and  the  thoufand  natural  Ihocks 

That  flefti  is  heir  to, — 'tis  a  confummation 

Devoutly  to  be  wifli'd.    To  die      to  fleep  ;— - 

To  fleep  !  perchance,  to  dream  ; — ay,  there's  the  rub ; 

Hamlet's  reafoning  from  the  middle  of  the  fifth  line,  <*  If  to  die,  were 
to  fleep,"  &c.  Dr.  Johnfon  has  marked  out  with  his  ufual  accuracy. 

In  our  poet's  Rape  of  Lucrece  we  find  the  fame  queftion  llatei, 
which  is  propofed  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  foiiloquy : 
**  —with  herfelf  flie  is  in  mutiny, 

«  To  live  or  die,  which  of  the  tivain  'mere  better C  Malon». 

3  —  arrows  o/'o«fr<j^(;oa J  fortune  j]  Homines  nos  ut  efl'e  mcmi- 
nerimus,  ealege  natos,  ut  omnibus  tells  fortuna  propofitafit  vitanoftra." 
Cic.  Epift.  Fam.  V.  i6^  Steevens. 

4  Or  to  take  arms  again/}  a  fea  of  troubles,"]  One  cannot  but  wonder 
that  the  fmallell  doubt  fliould  be  entertained  concerning  an  expreflion 
which  is  fo  much  in  Shakfpeare's  manner  j  yet,  to  preferve  the  integ- 
rity of  the  metaphor,  Dr.  Warburton  reads  aj/ail  of  troubles,  and  Mr. 
Pope  propofed  Jiege.  In  the  Prometheus  VinBui  of  MJcbylui  a  iimilar 
imagery  is  found : 

The  ftormy  fea  of  dire  calamity, 
and  in  the  fame  play,  as  an  anonymous  writer  has  obferved,  (Gent» 
Magazine,  Aug,  1772,^  we  have  a  metaphor  no  lefsharih  than  that  of 
the  text : 

2rvy\rt<;  -sr^o?  >tvfxas-iv  arjj?. 
*f  My  plaintive  ivords  in  vain  confufedly  beat 
«*  Againfl:  the  nvaves  of  hateful  mifery.^' 
Shakfpeare  might  have  found  the  very  phrafe  that  he  has  employed, 
in  The  Tragedy  of  ^een  Cordila,  MiRROUR  for  Magistrates, 
3:575,  which  undoubtedly  he  read: 

For  lacke  of  frendes  to  tell  my  feas  of  giltlefle  fmart,**  Ma  lone* 
^  fea  of  troubles  among  the  Greeks  grew  into  a  proverbial  ufagej 
HAniv  ^aktio-s-a,  kakuv  rpiKvfjLla..    So  that  the  expreflion  figuratively 
means,  the  troubles  of  human  life,  which  flow  in  upon  us,  and  en- 
compafs  us  round,  like  a  fea.  Theobald. 

I  know  not  why  there  fliould  be  fo  much  folicitude  about  this  meta- 
phor. Shakfpeare  breaks  his  metaphors  often,  and  in  this  defultory 
fpeech  there  was  lefs  need  of  prelerving  them.  Johnson. 

5  —  To  die, — to  jleep, — ]  This  paflTage  is  ridiculed  in  the  Scornful 
Lady  of  B.  and  Fletcher,  as  follows : 

*<  •—  be  deceas'd,  that  is,  afleep,  for  fo  the  word  is  taken. 
f<  To  Jleep  J  ti  die;  to  die,  to  Jleep  3  a  very  figme,  fir."  &c,  &c,  Steev. 

For 
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For  in  that  fleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come. 

When  we  have  Ihuffled  off  this  mortal  coil^, 

Muft  give  us  paufe  :  There's  the  refpedl  7, 

That  makes  calamity  of  fo  long  life: 

For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  fcorns  of  time  ^, 

The 

t  ^  fnortal coi\,1  /.  f.  turmoil,  buftle.  Warburton, 

7  There's  the  rcfpeft,]  i.  c.  the  confideration.  See  Vol.  X.  p.  102, 
«.  3,  MalonE. 

8  —  the  ivbips  and  /corns  of  time,]  The  evils  here  complained  of 
are  not  the  product  of  time  or  duration  fimply,  but  of  a  corrupted  age 
or  manners.    Wc  may  be  fare,  then,  that  Shakfpeare  wrote 

—  the  tubips  and  fcorns  of  th'  time. 
And  the  defcription  of  the  evils  of  a  corrupt  age,  which  follows,  con* 
firms  this  emendation.    W a  r  b  u  r  ton  . 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  Hamlet,  in  his  enumeration  of  miferiesj 
forgets,  whether  properly  or  not,  that  he  is  a  prince,  and  mentions 
many  evils  to  which  inferior  ftations  are  expofed.  Johnson. 

1  think  we  might  venture  to  read  the  ivbips  and  fcorns  o'tF  times, 
i.  e.  of  times  fatirical  as  the  age  of  Shakfpeare,  which  probably  fur- 
niflied  him  with  the  idea. 

In  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  (particularly  in  the  former) 
there  was  more  illiberal  private  abute  and  peevifh  fatire  publifhed,  than 
in  any  others  I  ever  knew  of,  except  the  prefent  one.  I  have  many  of 
thefe  publications,  which  were  almoft  all  pointed  at  individuals. 

Daniel,  in  his  MufopbiluSf  1599,  has  the  fame  complaint : 
**  Do  you  not  fee  thefe  pamphlets,  libels,  rhimes, 
Thefe  firange  confufed  tumults  of  the  mind. 
Are  grown  to  be  the  ficknefs  of  thefe  times, 
**  The  great  difeafe  inflidled  on  mankind  ?" 

Whips  and  fcorns  are  furely  as  infeparable  companions,  as  public 
punifhment  and  infamy. 

Sluips,  the  word  which  Dr.  Johnfon  would  introduce,  is  dcrivedj 
by  all  etymologifts,  from  10 hips. 

Hamlet  is  introduced  as  reafoning  on  a  queftion  of  general  concern- 
ment. He  therefore  takes  in  all  fuch  evils  as  could  befall  mankind  in 
general,  without  confidering  himfelf  at  prefent  as  a  prince,  or  wifliing 
to  avail  himfelf  of  the  few  exemptions  which  high  place  might  once 
have  claimed. 

In  part  of  KL.  James  Ift's  Entertainment  paffing  to  bis  Coronation, 
by  Ben  Jonfon  and  Decker,  is  the  following  line,  and  not*  on  that 
line : 

"  Aid  fr^  account  of  years,  of  months,  or  TIMI.*' 
**  By  time  we  underftand  the  prefent.''^  This  explanation  affords  the 
fenfe  for  which  I  have  contended,  and  without  alteration.  Steev* 

The 
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The  oppreflbr's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely^. 
The  pangs  of  defpis'd  love     the  law's  delay. 
The  infolence  of  office,  and  the  fpurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes. 
When  he  himfeif  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin*?  who  would  fardels  bear. 

To 

The  word  ivhips  is  ufed  by  Marfton  in  his  Satires,  1599,  in  the 
fenfe  required  here : 

"  Ingenuous  melancholy, 

Inthrone  thee  in  my  blood  j  let  me  entreat, 
*<  Stay  his  quick  jocund  fkips,  and  force  him  run 

A  fad-pac'd  courfe,  untill  my  ivhips  be  done."  Malone. 
9  —  the  proud  mans  contumely  y']   Thus  the  quarto.  The  folio  reads 
— the /)oor  man's  contumely  J  the  contumely  which  the  poor  man  is 
obliged  to  endure. 

Nil  habet  infelix  paupertas  durius  in  fe, 
"  Quam  quod  ridiculos  homines  facit."  Malone. 

*  ■—  o/" defpis'd  love,']  The  folio  reads — of  difprix^d  love.  Steev« 

*  ~  might  bis  quietus  make 

PFith  a  bare  bodkin  ?— J  The  firft  expreflion  probably  alluded  to 
the  writ  of  difcharge,  which  was  formerly  granted  to  thofe  barons  and 
knights  who  perfonally  attended  the  king  on  any  foreign  expedition. 
This  difcharge  was  called  a  quietus. 

It  is  at  this  time  the  term  for  the  acquittance  which  every  flieriff 
receives  on  fettling  his  accounts  at  the  exchequer. 

The  word  is  ufed  for  the  difcharge  of  an  account,  by  Webfter,  lA 
Dutcbejs  cf  Malfy,  1623: 

You  had  the  trick  in  audit-time  to  be  fick, 
*'  Till  I  had  fign'd  your  quietus.** 
A  bodkin  was,  the  ancient  term  for  a  fmall  dagger.  So,  In  the  Se- 
cond Part  of  The  Mirrour  of  Knighthood,  4to.  bl.  let.  1598  :  «  Not 
having  any  more  weapons  but  a  poor  poynado,  which  ufually  he  did 
weare  about  him,  and  taking  it  in  his  hand,  delivered  thefe  fpeeche* 
unto  it:  Thou,  filly  bodkin,  fhalt  fini(h  the  piece  of  worke,"  &c  . 

In  the  margin  of  Stowe's  Chronicle,  edit.  1614,  it  is  faid,  that  Caefar 
was  flain  with  bodkins. 

Again,  in  Chaucer,  as  he  is  quoted  at  the  end  of  a  pamphlet  called 
The  Serpent  of  Divijion,  Sec.  ivhereunto  is  annexed  the  Tragedy  of  Gor- 
bodue,  &c.  1591 : 

**  With  bodkins  was  Caefar  Juliu» 

**  Murder'd  atRome,  of  Brutus  CrafTus."  Steevens. 

Lydgate  in  his  Fall  of  Princes,  ays  that  Julius  Caefar  was  flain  in  the 
Capitol  with  bodkins. 

The  firft  Lord  Lyttelton,  it  feems,  was  of  opinion  that  Pope's  edi- 
tion of  Shakfpeare  was  better  than  that  of  Theobald's,  becaufe 

Vol.  VJI,  U  «  Theobald 
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To  grunt  and  fweat  ^  under  a  weary  life  j 

But  that  the  dread  of  fomethlng  after  death,—* 

The  undifcover'd  country,  from  whofe  bourn 

««  Theobald  was  continually  making  alterations.''  "  For  bodkin,''* 
fays  the  noble  lord,  "  he  would  read  dodkin,  which  he  has  found  out 
to  be  an  old  word  for  dagger  j  whereas  the  beauty  of  the  thought  de- 
pends on  the  infignificance  of  the  inftrument."  Graves's  RecolleSiors 
cf  fome  particulars  in  the  life  cfWillizm  Shenftone,  Efqj— Hislordfliip's 
meaning,  as  Fluellen  fays,  was  goot,  *<  fave  the  phrafe  is  a  little 
variations."  Theobald  never  did  prcpofe  to  read  dodkin,  though  he 
gave  the  ancient  fignification  of  the  word  bodkin,  which,  as  we  have 
feen  was  dagger. 

By  z  bare  bodkin,  does  not  perhaps  mean,  "  by  fo  little  an  inftru- 
jnent  as  a  dagger,"  but  "  by  an  unjheatbed  dagger."** 

In  the  account  which  Mr.  Steevens  has  given  of  the  original  mean- 
ing of  the  term  quietus,  after  the  words,  **  who  perfonally  attended  the 
king  on  any  foreign  expedition,"  fhould  have  been  added,— an^^  were 
therefore  exempted  from  the  claim  of  fcutage,  or  a  tax  on  every  knight's 
fee.    Ma  LONE. 

3  To  grunt  and  fiveat-^"]  All  the  old  copies  have,  to  grunt  and 
Jiveat.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  true  reading,  but  can  fcarcely  be  borne 
by  modern  ^ars.  Johnson. 

This  word  occurs  in  the  Death  of  Zoroat,  a  fragment  In  blank 
verfe,  printed  at  the  end  of  Lord  Surry  s  Poems : 
*<  none  the  charge  could  give  ; 

"  Here  grunts,  here  grones,  echwhere  ftrong  youth  is  fpent.'* 
And  Stanyhurji  in  his  tranflation  of  Virgil,  1582,  for  fupremuoi 
fOfl^^mtf/V gives  us:  " — for  fighing  It^ranrj." 

The  change  made  by  the  editors  [ro  groan'\  is  however  fupported  by 
the  following  lines  in  Julius  Cafar,  Aft  IV.  fc.  i. 

To  ^roan  and  fweat  under  the  bufinefs."  Stkevens. 
I  apprehend  that  it  is  the  duty  of  an  editor  to  exhibit  what  his 
authour  wrote,  and  not  to  fubftitute  what  may  appear  to  the  prefent 
age  preferable  :  and  Dr.  Johnfon  was  of  the  fame  opinion.  See  his  note 
cn  the  word  hugger-mugger,  A61  IV.  fc.  v.  I  have  therefore,  though 
with  fome  reluftance,  adhered  to  the  old  copies,  however  unpleafing 
this  word  may  be  to  the  ear.  On  the  ftage,  without  doubt,  an  adtor  is 
at  liberty  to  fubftitute  a  lefs  ofFenfive  word.  To  the  ears  of  our  an- 
ceftors  it  probably  conveyed  no  unpleaGng  found  j  for  we  find  it  ufed 
by  Chaucer  and  others  : 

"  But  nevcr^rcR? he  at  no  ftroke  but  on, 
«*  Or  elies  at  two,  but  if  his  ftorie  lie." 

The  Monkes  Tale,  v.  14627,  Tyrwhitt's  edit. 
Again,  in  Wily  Beguiled,  written  before  1596  : 

««  She's  never  well,  but^r«n//>^  in  a  corner,'*   Malon^ • 

No 
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No  traveller  returns   — puzzles  the  will ; 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  thofe  ills  we  have. 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of? 
Thus  confcience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all ; 
And  thus  the  native  hue  of  refolution 

4  Ti)e  undifcover'd  ccuntry^from  ivbofe  bourn 

JSo  traveller  rerttrwj, — J  This  has  been  cavilled  at  by  Lord  Orrery 
and  others,  but  without  reafon.  The  idea  of  a  traveller  in  Shak« 
fpeare's  time,  was  of  a  perfon  who  gave  an  account  of  his  adventures. 
Every  voyage  was  a  Difcovery,  John  Taylor  has  **  A  D'lfcovery  by 
fea  from  London  to  Salifbury."  Farmer. 
Again,  Marfton's  Injatiate  Countefsj  1603  : 

**    wreftled  with  death, 

"  From  whofe  ftern  cave  none  tracks  a  backward  path.*' 
Qui  nunc  it  per  iter  tenebricofum 

Illuc  unde  negant  redire  quenquam*    Catullus*  Steevens, 
This  paflage  has  been  objefted  to  by  others  on  a  ground  which,  at 
the  firft  view  of  it,  feems  more  plaufible.    Hamlet  himfelf,  it  is  ob- 
jeded,  has  had  ocular  demonftration  that  travellers  do  fometimes  re- 
turn from  this  ftrange  country. 

I  formerly  thought  this  an  Inconfiftency.  But  this  objeftion  alfo 
is  founded  on  a  miftake.  Our  poet  without  doubt  in  the  paflage  be- 
fore us  intended  to  fay,  that  from  the  unknoivn  regions  of  the  dead  no 
traveller  returns,  with  all  his  corporal  powers ;  fuch  as  he  who  goes 
on  a  voyage  of  difcovery  brings  back,  when  he  returns  to  the  port 
from  which  he  failed.  The  traveller  whom  Hamlet  had  feen,  though 
he  appeared  in  the  fame  habit  which  he  had  worn  in  his  life  time,  was 
rtothing  but  a  fhadow  j  "  invulnerable  as  the  air,"  and  confequently 
incorporeal. 

If,  fays  the  objeftor,  the  traveller  has  once  reached  this  coaft,  it 
is  not  an  undifcovered  country.  But  by  undijco'vered  Shakfpeare 
meant  not,  undifcovered  by  departed  fplrits,  but,  undifcovered,  or  un- 
known to  <'  fuch  fellows  as  us,  who  crawl  between  earth  and  heaven  5** 
fuperis  incognita  tellus*  In  this  fenfe  every  country,  of  which  the  tra- 
veller does  not  return  alive  to  give  an  account,  may  be  faid  to  be  ««- 
difccvered.  The  ghoft  has  given  no  account  of  the  region  from  whence 
he  came,  being,  as  he  has  himfelf  informed  us,  «  forbid  to  tell  the 
fecrets  of  his  prifon-houfe." 

Marlowe,  before  our  poet,  had  compared  death  to  a  journey  to  an 
undifcovered  country : 

«  ,  weep  not  for  Mortimer, 

•*  That  fcorns  the  world,  and,  as  a  traveller^ 

**  Goes  to  difcGver  countries  yet  unknown.'* 

King  Edward  IL  1598  (written  before  I593). 
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Is  fickly'd  o'er  with  the  pale  caft  of  thought ; 
And  enterprizes  of  great  pith  5  and  moment. 
With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry  ^, 
And  lofe  the  name  of  aftion. — Soft  you,  now  ! 
The  fair  Ophelia  : — Nymph,  in  thy  orifons^ 
Be  all  my  fms  remembered. 

Oph,  Good  my  lord. 
How  does  your  honour  for  this  many  a  day  ? 

Ham,  I  humbly  thank  you  ;  well. 

Oph.  My  lord,  I  have  remembrances  of  yours. 
That  I  have  longed  long  to  re-deliver ; 
I  pray  you,  now  receive  them. 

Ham»  No,  not  I ; 
I  never  gave  you  aught. 

Oph,  My  honoured  lord,  you  know  right  well,  yon  didf 
And,  with  them,  words  of  fo  fweet  breath  compos'd 
As  made  the  things  more  rich  :  their  perfume  loft. 
Take  thefe  again  ;  for  to  the  noble  mind 
Rich  gifts  wax  poor,  when  givers  prove  unkind. 
There,  my  lord. 

Ham,  Ha,  ha  I  are  you  honcft  ? 

Oph,  My  lord? 

Ha?n,  Are  you  fair  ? 

Oph.  What  means  your  lordfliip  ? 

Ham,  That,  if  you  be  honeft,  and  fair,  you  fhould' 
admit  no  difcourfe  to  your  beauty  ^. 

5  — ^rw/plth-"]  Thus  the  folio.  The  quartos  read,  of  great  pitch, 

Steevens, 

c  —  turn  awry,]  Thus  the  quartos.    The  folio— turn  away, 

Steevens. 

7  —  Nympbf  in  thy  orifons,  Sec]  This  is  a  touch  of  nature.  Ham- 
let, at  the  fjght  of  Ophelia,  does  not  immediately  recoiled,  that  he 
js  to  perfonate  madnefs,  but  makes  her  an  addrels  grave  and  folemn, 
fuch  as  the  foregoing  meditation  excited  in  his  thoughts.  Johnson. 

S  That,  if  you  he  honefiy  and  fair,  you  Jhould  admit  no  difcourfe  n 
your  beauty/]  This  is  the  reading  of  all  the  modern  editions,  and  is 
copied  from  the  quarto.  The  folio  reads,— your  honefty  fhould  admit 
710  difcourfe  to  your  beauty.  The  true  reading  feems  to  be  this :  If 
you  be  honefi  and  fair,  you  fhould  admit  your  honefty  to  no  difcourfe  with 
your  beauty.  This  is  the  fenfe  evidently  required  by  the  procefs  of  the 
cenferfation,  Jva^soN. 

Oph. 
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Oph,  Could  beauty,  my  lord,  have  better  commerce 
ihan  with  honefty  ? 

Ham,  Ay,  truly  ;  for  the  power  of  beauty  will  fooner 
transform  honefty  from  what  it  is  to  a  bawd,  than  the 
force  of  honefty  can  tranflate  beauty  into  his  likenefs': 
this  was  fome  time  a  paradox,  but  now  the  time  gives 
it  proof.    I  did  love  you  once. 

Oph,  Indeed,  my  lord,  you  made  me  believe  fo. 

Ham.  You  fhould  not  have  believed  me :  for  virtue 
cannot  foinopulate*  our  old  ftock,  but  we  ftiall  relifhof 
it :  1  loved  you  not. 

Oph,  I  was  the  more  deceived. 

Ham,  Qet  thee  to  a  nunnery ;  Why  would*ft  thou  be  a 
breeder  of  fmners  ?  I  am  myfelf  indifferent  honeft ;  but 
yet  I  could  accufe  roe  of  fuch  things,  that  it  were  better, 
my  mother  had  not  borne  me  * :  I  am  very  proud,  re- 
vengeful, ambitious ;  with  more  offences  at  my  beck, 
than  I  have  thoughts  to  put  them  in  ^,  imagination  to 
give  them  fhape,  or  time  to  ad  them  in  :  What  fhould 
fuch  fellows  as  I  do  crawling  between  earth  and  heaven  ? 
We  are  arrant  knaves,  all;  believe  none  of  us;  Go  thy 
ways  to  a  nunnery.    Where's  your  father  ? 

Oph.  At  home,  my  lord. 

Bam,  Let  the  doors  be  fhut  upon  him ;  that  he  may. 
play  the  fool  no  where  but  in's  own  houfe.  Farewel. 

9  —  f«/o  his The  modern  editors  read  x^j  llkenefs ;  but 
the  text  is  right.  Shakfpeare  and  his  contemporaries  frequently  ufe  the 
perfonal  for  the  neutral  pronoun.  So  Spenfer,  Faery  ^een,  B,  111,  c.  ix* 
Then  forth  it  breaks  j  and  withi>ij  furious  blaft, 
•5/  Confounds  both  land  and  feas,  and  fkies  doth  overcaft.'* 
See  p.  221,  n.  6.  Malone. 

«  fnoculate—'}  This  is  the  reading  of  the  firft  folio.  The  firft 
^w&Tto  xtAd$  iuocuiat  I  the  fecond,  euacuat\  and  iht  thirA  evacuate, 

Steevens. 

^  I  could  accufe  me  of  fuch  thhgtt  that  it  were  better ^  my  mother  bad 
not  borne  me     So,  in  our  poet^s  88th  Sonnet : 
"  't     I    I  I  can  fet  down  a  ftory 

"  Of  faults  conceal'd,  wherein  I  am  attainted.''  Malone. 
3  -—ivjtb  more  offerees  at  my  beckt  than  I  have  tbougbtt  to  put  them 
|c>]  To  put  a  thing  into  thoughty  is  to  tbink  on  it.  Johnson. 
f>=»  at  mj  iedt-^}  That  is,  always  ready  to  cmt  about  me, 

Stseveks. 
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Oph,  O,  help  him,  you  fweet  heavens  I 

Uam.  If  thou  doft  marry,  I'll  give  thee  this  plague  for 
thy  dowry  ;  Be  thou  as  chafte  as  ice,  as  pure  as  fnow, 
thou  lhalt  not  efcape  calumny.  Get  thee  to  a  nunnery  ; 
farewel :  Or,  if  thou  wilt  needs  marry,  marry  a  fool ; 
for  wife  men  know  well  enough,  what  monfters  you 
make  of  them.  To  a  nunnery,  go ;  and  quickly  too. 
Parewel. 

Oph,  Heavenly  powers,  reftore  him! 

Ham,  I  have  heard  of  your  paintings  too,  well 
enough  5 ;  God  hath  given  you  one  face,  and  you  make 
yourlelves  another  :  you  jig,  you  amble,  and  you  lifp, 
and  nick-name  God's  creatures,  and  make  your  wan- 
tonnefs  your  ignorance  *  :  Goto;  1*11  no  more  oft;  it 
hath  made  me  mad.  I  fay,  we  will  have  no  more  mar- 
riages :  thofe  that  are  married  already,  all  but  one, 
jhall  live  *  ;  the  reft  lhall  keep  as  they  are.  To  a  nun- 
nery, go.  [ExitH^Lmicu 

Oph,  O,  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  overthrown  ! 
The  courtier's,  foldier's,  fcholar's,  eye,  tongue,  fword^; 

5  I  have  heard  of  your  paintings  feOf  ivell  enough^  &c.]  This  is 
according  to  the  quarto  3  the  folio,  fox  paint irgs,  \iz%  prattUngs,  and  for 
facCf  has  pace,  which  agrees  with  what  follows,  you  jiggt  you  amble. 
Probably  the  authour  wrote  both.  I  think  the  common  reading  befl. 

Johnson. 

I  would  continue  to  read,  paintings,  becaufe  thefe  deftruftive  aids 
of  beauty  feem,  in  the  time  of  Shakfpcarc,  to  have  been  general  ob- 
jcdsof  fatire.  Steeviks. 

^  —  make  your  ivantonnefs  your  ignorance  You  mifVake  by  wanton 
affedtion,  and  pretend  to  miftake  by  ignorance.  Johnson. 

*— all  but  one  pall  live]']  By  the  one  who  ihall  not  live,  he 
means,  his  ftep-father.  "Malone. 

7  The  courtier^s,  foldier*Si  fcbolar's,  eye,  tonguCi  fword\\  The  pOCt 
Certainly  meant  to  have  placed  his  words  thus: 

*Tbe  courtier's,  fcbolar''t,  foldiet^s,  eye,  tongue,  fuoord \ 
otherwife  the  excellence  of  tongue  is  appropriated  to  the  foldier,  and  tht 
Jcholar  wears  the  /•word,  Warner. 

This  regulation  is  needlefs.    So,  in  T (trquin  and  Lucreee  t 
"  —  princes  are  the  glafs,  the  fchool,  the  book, 
^      Where  fubjefts  eyes  do  learn,  do  read,  do  look,^* 
And  in  S^uintilian :  "  Multum  agit  fexus,  aetas,  conditio;  ut  la 
foeminiijjenibi/s,  fupilUs,  littres,  parentcs,  conjvges,  aJHgantibus." 

Farmer* 

The 
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The  expeftancy  and  rofe  of  the  fair  ftate. 
The  glafsof  faihion,  and  the  mould  of  formS 
The  obferv'd  of  all  obfervers  !  quite,  quite  down  I 
And  I,  of  ladies  moft  dejeft'  and  wretched. 
That  fuck'd  the  honey  of  his  mufick  vows. 
Now  fee  that  noble  and  moft  fovereign  reafon. 
Like  fweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  *  and  harfh ; 
That  unmatch'd  form  and  feature*  of  blown  youths 
Blafted  with  ecftafy  ^  :  O,  woe  is  me ! 
To  have  feen  what  I  have  feen,  fee  what  I  fee ! 

Re-enter  King,  and  Polonius. 
King,  Love  !  his  affedlions  do  not  that  way  tend  ; 
Nor  what  he  fpake,  though  it  lackM  form  a  little. 
Was  not  like  madnefs.    There's  fomething  in  his  foul. 
O'er  which  his  melancholy  fits  on  brood  ; 
And,  I  do  doubt,  the  hatch,  and  the  difclofe 
Will  be  fom^  danger ;  Which  for  to  prevent, 
I  have,  in  quick  determination. 
Thus  fet  it  down  ;  He  lhall  with  fpeed  to  England, 
For  the  demand  of  our  negledled  tribute  : 
Haply,  the  feas,  and  cour.tries  different. 
With  variable  objefts,  fliall  expel 
This  fomething-fettled  matter  in  his  heart ; 

8  --  the  mould  of  form,']  The  model  by  whom  all  endeavoured  to 

form  themfelves.  Johnson* 

9  —  moJidejeQ. — ]  So,  in  Heywood's  Silver  AgCy  1613: 

"   What  knight  is  that 

So  paflionately  dff/ef?  ?'*  Steevens. 
I  — ot/r  of  tune — ]  Thus  the  folio.  The  quarto — out  of  t'mt.  Stesv, 
Thefe  two  words  in  the  hand-writing  of  Shakfpeare's  age  are  almoft 
jndiftingui(hable,  and  hence  are  frequently  confounded  in  the  old  copies. 
See  Vol.  IV.  p.  40,  n.  I.  Malone. 

* — feature — ]  Thus  the  folio.  The  quartos  ready?<j/artf.  Steev. 
3 — ecftafy.  J  The  yfovd  ecjlafy  was  anciently  ufed  to  fignify 
fome  degree  of  alienation  of  mind. 

So  G.  Douglas,  tranllating— y?fnf  acrifxa  dolore  : 

In  ecjiafy  fhe  flood,  and  mad  almaift."    Stk EVENS. 
See  Vol.  IV.  p.  361,  n.  9.  Malone. 

4  —f£»fi  difclofe,]  This  was  the  technical  term.  So,  In  thz  Matd 
of  Honsur,  by  Maflinger  j 

**  One  aierie  with  proportion  ne'er  dijclofet 
«  The  eagle  and  the  wren.'*  Malon«« 

U  4  Whcrcott 
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Whereon  his  brains  ftill  beating,  puts  him  thu$ 
From  fafhion  of  himfelf.    What  think  you  on't  ? 

Pol.  It  fhall  do  well :  But  yet  do  I  believe. 
The  origin  andj:ommencement  of  his  grief 
Sprung  from  neglefted  love. — How  now,  Ophelia  ? 
You  need  not  tell  us  what  lord  Hamlet  faid  ; 
We  heard  it  all. — My  lord,  do  as  you  pleafe  ; 
But,  if  you  hold  it  lit,  after  the  play. 
Let  his  queen  mother  all  alone  entreat  him 
To  (hew  his  grief ;  let  her  be  round  with  him  ^ ; 
And  rU  be  placed,  fo  pleafe  you,  in  the  ear 
Of  all  their  conference :  If  Ihe  find  him  not. 
To  England  fend  him  ;  or  confine  him,  where 
Your  wifdom  beil  lhall  think. 

King.  It  fhall  be  fo : 
Madnefs  in  great  ones  mufl  not  unwatch'd  go,    [Exeunt ^ 

SCENE  n. 

Hall   in  the  fame. 
Enter  Hamlet,  and  certain  Players, 

Ham.  Speak  the  fpeech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced 
it  to  you,  trippingly  on  the  tongue :  but  if  you  mouth  it, 
as  many  of  our  players  do,  I  had  as  lieve  the  town-crier 
fpoke  my  lines.  Nor  do  not  faw  the  air  too  much  with 
your  hand,  thus;  but  ufe  all  gently:  for  in  the  very 
torrent,  tempeft,  and  (as  I  may  fay)  whirlwind  of  your 
paflion,  you  mull  acquire  and  beget  a  temperance,  that 
may  give  it  fmoothnefs.  O,  it  offends  me  to  the  foul,  to 
hear  a  robuilious  perriwig-pated^  fellow  tear  a  paflioa 

to 

i  -^he  round  with  hm]]  To  be  round  with  a  perfon,  is  to  repri- 
mand him  with  freedom.  So,  in  A  Mad  IVorld  my  Majieri^  by 
Middleton,  1640^  **  She's  round  with  her  i'faith.*'  Malon£. 

6  -—  perriwig-^d/f</— -]  This  is  a  ridicule  on  the  quantity  of  falfe  hair 
worn  in  Shakfpeare's  time,  for  wigs  were  not  in  common  ufe  till  the 
»eign  of  Charles  II.    Jn  the  liuo  GertUmen  of  Vtrona^  Julia 

I'll  get  me  fuch  a  colour'd  pcrriiu^g*^' 

Gofft  who  wrote  feveral  plays  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  was  no 
mean  fcholar,  has  the  following  lines  in  his  tragedy  of  the  Courageous 
Turk,  16321  ' 

K  c»  How 
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to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to  fplit  the  ears  of  the  ground- 
lings 7 ;  who,  for  the  moil  part,  are  capable  of  nothing 
but  inexplicable  dumb  ihews,  and  noife  ^ :  I  would  have 

fuch 

<«       How  now,  you  heavens, 

<*  Grow  you  fo  proud  you  muft  needs  put  on  curl'd  locks, 
*<  And  clothe  yourfelves  mperriiuigs  of  fire  ?" 
Players,  however,  feem  to  have  worn  them  moft  generally.    So,  In 
Every  Woman  in  her  Humour,  1609:     —  as  none  wear  hoods  but 
monies  and  ladies  j  and  feathers  but  fore-horfes,  &c  j— none  pernivigs 
hxiX.  players  and  piftures."  Steevens. 

^ — fijf  groundlings  J — ]  The  meaner  people  then  feem  to  have  fat 
below,  as  they  now  fit  in  the  upper  gallery,  who,  not  well  underftanding 
-poetical  language,  were  fometimes  gratified  by  a  mimical  and  mute 
reprefentation  of  the  drama,  previous  to  the  dialogue.  Johkson. 

Before  each  a^l  of  the  tragedy  of  "Jccajia,  tranflated  from  Euripides f 
by  Geo.  Gafcoigne  and  Fra,  Kinwelmerfli,  the  order  of  thefe  dumb 
ihews  is  very  minutely  defcribed.  This  play  was  prefented  at  Gray's 
Inn  by  them  in  1566.  The  mute  exhibitions  included  in  it  aie 
chiefly  emblematical,  nor  do  they  difplay  a  pifture  of  one  fingle  fcene 
which  is  afterwards  performed  on  the  ftage.  In  fome  other  pieces  I 
have  obferved,  that  they  ferve  to  introduce  fuch  circumftances  as  the 
limits  of  a  play  would  not  admit  to  be  reprefented. 
Thus  in  Herod  and  Antipatevy  1622: 
"  het  me  notif 

<*  Intreat  your  ivortby  patience  to  contain 
*•  Much  in  imagination  \  and,  ivbat  'words 
*f  Cannot  have  time  to  utter,  let  your  eyes, 
«  Out  of  this  DUMB  SHOW,  tell  your  memories*'''' 
In  fliort,  dumb  fliews  fometimes  fupplied  deficiencies,  and,  at 
T)thers,  filled  up  the  fpace  of  time  which  was  neceffary  to  pafs  while 
bufinefs  was  fuppofed  to  be  tranfadled  in  foreign  parts.    With  this 
method  of  preferving  one  of  the  unities,  our  anceftors  appear  to  have 
been  fatisfied. 

Ben  Jonfon  mentions  the  groundlings  with  equal  contempt.  «<  The 
underftanding  gentlemen  of  the  ^rear^/here." 

Again,  in  T^be  Cafe  is  Altered,  1609  : — ♦<  a  rude  barbarous  crew,  that 
have  no  brains,  and  -^tt  grounded  judgments  ;  they  will  hifs  any  thing 
that  mounts  above  their  grounded  capacities." 

In  our  early  play-houfes  the  pit  had  neither  floor  nor  benches* 
Hence  the  term  of  groundlings  for  thofe  who  frequented  it. 

The  groundling,  in  its  primitive  fignification,  means  a  fifh  which 
always  keeps  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  Steevens. 

^  —  are  capable  of  nothing  but  inexplicable  dumb  fiseius,  and  roife  f\ 
i.  e,  have  a  capacity  for  nothing  but  dumb  fliews  j  underfiand  ncthmg 
dfct    So,  in  Heywood's  H//?ory  of  JVomcn,  1624;  «1  have  therein 

imitated 
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fuch  a  fellow  whipped  for  o*er-doing  Termagant^;  itouU 
herods  Herod " :  Pray  you,  avoid  it. 
I.  Play,  I  warrant  your  honour. 

Ham* 

Imitated  our  bijiorlcal  and  comical  poets,  that  write  to  the  ftage ;  who, 
left  the  auditory  fhould  be  dulled  with  ferious  difcourfes,  in  every  aft 
prefent  forae  zany,  with  his  mimick  gefture  to  breed  in  the  lefs  capable 
mirth  and  laughter."  See  Vol.  VI.  p.  525,  n.  7,  Malone. 

—  inexplicable  dumb  Jheivsy^  I  believe  the  meaning  is,  jheioSf  nvitb" 
9ut  ivordi  to  explain  them.  Johnson. 

Rather,  I  believe,  fliews  which  arc  too  confufedly  conducted  to  ex- 
plain themfelves. 

I  meet  with  one  of  thefe  in  Heywood*s  play  of  the  Four  Prentices  of 
London,  1632,  where  the  Pr«/lf«/^r  fays, 

"  I  muft  entreat  your  patience  to  forbear 

**  While  we  do  feaft  your  eye,  and  ftarve  your  ear- 

*'  For  in  dumb  /hewSf  which  were  they  writ  at  large 

Would  afk  a  long  and  tedious  circumftance, 
<*  Their  infant  fortunes  I  will  foon  exprefs &c. 
Then  follow  the  dumb yZ^fWi,  which  well  deferve  the  character  Hamlet 
has  already  given  of  this  fpccies  of  entertainment,  as  may  be  feen 
from  the  following  pa(Tage :  "  Enter  Tancred,  with  Bella  Franca 
richly  attired  :  Ihe  fomeivbat  affeBing  bimy  though  fhe  makes  no  Jboio  of 
it,^*  Surely  this  may  be  called  an  inexplicable  dumb  /brw.''^  Steevens. 

9  Termagant \]  Termagant  was  a  Saracen  deity,  very  clamorous 
and  violent  in  the  old  moralities.    Pe  r  c  v. 

Termagant  is  mentioned  by  Spenfer  in  his  Fairy  ^een,  anc  by 
Chaucer  in  The  Tale  of  Sir  Topas;  and  by  B.  and  Fletcher  in  King 
find  no  Kingy  as  follows: 

This  would  make  a  faint  fwear  like  a  foldler,  and  a  foldler  like 
Termagant^ 

Again,  in  Ram-Alley,  or  Merry  Tricks^  x6xz  : 
ft  — fwears,  God  blefs  us, 
**  Like  a  very  Termagant,^* 
Again,  in  The  PiBurc,  by  Mafllnger: 
"  .  a  hundred  thoufand  Turks 

"  Aflail'd  him,  every  one  a  7Vr/H<a^fl««/."  Steevens. 
»       out-berods  Herod:]  The  charader  of  Herod  la  ihc  ancient 
Siyfterles  was  always  a  violent  one  : 

See  the  Conventri^t  Ludus  among  the  Cotton  Mflf.  Vefpafian  d.  viii* 
**  Now  I  regne  lyk  a  kyng  arayd  ful  rych, 
"  Rollyd  in  rynggs  and  robys  of  array, 

Dukys  with  dentys  I  dryve  into  the  dych  } 
My  dcdys  be  ful  dowty  dcmyd  be  day/* 

3  Again, 
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Ham,  Be  not  too  tame  neither,  but  let  your  own  dif- 
cretion  be  your  tutor :  fuit  the  adion  to  the  word,  the 
word  to  the  aflion ;  with  this  fpecial  obfervancc,  that 
you  o'er-ftep  not  the  modeily  of  nature:  for  any  thing 
fo  overdone  is  from  the  purpofe  of  playing,  whofe  end. 

Again,  in  the  Cbejler  Wb'itjun  Plays,  Mfs.  Harl.  2013  ; 
<«  I  kynge  of  kynges,  non  foe  keene, 
«<  I  fovraigne  fir,  as  well  is  feene, 
**  I  tyrant  that  maye  bouth  take  and  teene 
Caftel  I  tower,  and  towne  j 

I  welde  this  worlde  withouten  wene, 
I  beate  all  thofe  unbuxome  becne  j 
<«  I  drive  the  devills  alby  dene 
Deepe  in  hell  adowne. 

For  I  am  kynge  of  all  mankinde, 
«  I  byd,  I  beate,  I  lofe,  J  bynde  j 
**  I  mafter  the  moone  j  take  this  in  mynde 

That  I  am  moft  of  mighte. 

<'  I  ame  the  greateft  above  degree. 

That  is,  that  was,  or  ever  (liall  be; 
<*  The  fonne  it  dare  not  fliinc  on  me, 
«  And  I  byd  him  goe  downe. 

No  raine  to  fall  fhall  now  be  free. 

Nor  no  lorde  fhall  have  that  liberty 
**  That  dare  abyde  and  I  byd  fleey, 
**  But  I  fhall  crake  his  crowne." 

See  the  ViTnne^''s  Playy  p.  67, 
Chaucer  defcribing  a  pari/h  clerk,  in  his  Miller's  Taki  fays, 
"  He  playeth  Hercde  on  a  fkafFold  high." 
The  parifli  clerks  and  other  fubordinate  ecclefiaflicks  appear  to  hav# 
been  our  firft  aftors,  and  to  have  reprefented  their  charadlers  on  dif- 
tindl  pulpits  orycfl^o/i/i.  Thus,  in  one  of  the  ftage-diredlions  to  the 
ayth  pageant  in  the  Coventry  colledlion  already  mentioned  ;  *'  What 
tyme  that  proceHion  is  entered  into  yt  place,  and  the  Herowdys  takyn 
his  fchaffaldey  and  Annas  and  Cayphas  their  Jcbaffaldysy''  Scc»  Steev. 

To  the  inflances  given  by  Mr.  Steevens  of  Herod's  lofty  language, 
may  be  added  thefe  lines  from  the  Coventry  plays  among  the  Cotton 
Mfs.  p.  92. 

"  Of  bev/te  and  of  boldnes  I  ber  evermor  the  belle, 
<*  Of  mayn  and  of  myght  I  mafler  every  man  j 
•*  I  dynge  with  my  dowtinefs  the  devyl  down  to  helle. 
For  bothe  of  hevya  and  of  earth  I  am  kynge  certayn." 

Malonk. 

both 


1^ 
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both'  at  the  firft,  and  now,  was,  and  is,  to  hold  as 
'twere  the  mirrour  up  to  nature  ;  to  fliew  virtue  her  owa 
feature,  fcorn  her  own  image,  and  the  very  age  and 
body  of  the  time*,  his  form  and  preffure^.  Now  this, 
qver-done,  or  come  tardy  off,  though  it  make  the  un- 
Ikilful  laugh,  cannot  but  make  the  judicious  grieve ; 
the  cenfur£  of  which  one  mult,  in  your  allowance 
o'er-weigh  a  whole  theatre  of  others.  O,  there  be 
players**,  that  I  have  feen  play,— and  heard  others 

praife, 

*  —  age  and  body  of  the  time, — ]  To  exhibit  the  form  and  prejfurt 
of  the  age  of  the  timet  is,  to  reprcfent  the  manners  of  the  time  fuitabla 
to  the  period  that  is  treatCii  of,  according  as  it  may  be  ancient,  or 
modern.  Steevens. 

Dr.  Johofon  fays,  "  the  age  of  the  time  can  hardly  pafs."  Mr, 
Steevens  has  endeavoured  to  explain  it.  But  perhaps  Shakfpeare  did 
not  mean  to  connedl  thcfe  words.  It  is  the  end  of  playing,  fays  Hamlet, 
to  (hew  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  the  body  of  the  time,  its  form 
and  prelfure  :  to  delineate  exaftly  the  manners  of  the  age,  and  the 
particular  humour  of  the  day.  Malone, 

3  —  prej/ure-—]  Refemblance,  as  in  a ^ris^  Johnson. 

4  —thecenjure  of  mbicb  one^  &c.]  Ben  Jonfon  feems  to  have  inlltatc4 
this  paflage  in  his  Poet  after  ^  1601  j 

*<   I  will  try 

**  If  tragedy  have  a  more  kind  afpeft ; 
<*  Her  favours  in  my  next  I  will  purfue  ; 

Where  if  I  prove  the  pleajure  but  of  one, 
•*  If  be  judicious  be,  he  fhall  be  alone 
**  A  theatre  unto  me.^*  Malone. 

5  — /«j?otfr  allowance,]  In  your  approbation.  See  Vol.  VIII. 
p,  570,  n.  8.  Malone, 

*  —  0,  tbere  he  players,  &c.]  I  would  read  thus :  *«  There  be 
players,  that  I  have  feen  play,  and  beard  others  praife,  and  that  highly 
(not  to  fpeak  profanely)  that  neither  having  the  accent  nor  the  gait 
of  chriftian,  pagan,  nor  Muffulman^  have  fo  ftrutted  and  bellowed, 
that  I  thought  fome  of  nature's  journeymen  had  made  the  men,  and 
not  made  them  well,"  &c.  Farmer, 

I  have  no  doubt  that  our  authour  wrote — **  that  I  thought  fome  of 
nature's  journeymen  had  made  tbem^  and  not  made  them  well,"  &c. 
Them  znd  men  are  frequently  confounded  in  the  old  copies.  Seethe 
Comedy  of  Errors^  Aft.  II.  fc.  ii.  folio,  1623: — "  becaufe  it  is  a 
bleflling  that  he  beftows  on  beafts,  and  what  he  hath  fcanted  them 
[r,  mtn'\  in  hair,  he  hath  given  them  in  wit.'* — In  the  prefent  in- 
ftance  the  compofitor  probably  caught  the  word  men  from  the  laft  fyl- 
lable  of  Journeyratn.  Shakfpeare  could  not  mean  to  alTert  as  a  genera] 
truth^  that  nature's  jouiAeymen  had  made  men,  i.  e.  all  mankind; 
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pralfe,  and  that  highly, — not  to  fpeak  it  profanely'', 
that,  neither  having  the  accent  of  chriftians,  nor  the 
gait  of  chriftian,  pagan,  nor  man,  have  fo  ftrutted,  and 
bellow'd,  that  I  have  thought  fome  of  nature's  journey- 
men had  made  men„  and  not  made  them  well,  they 
imitated  humanity  fo  abominably. 

I.  Play,  I  hope,  we  have  reform'd  that  indifferently 
with  us. 

Ham,  O,  reform  it  altogether.  And  let  thofe,  that 
play  your  clowns,  fpeak  no  more  than  is  fet  down  for 
them^:  for  there  be  of  them,  that  will  themfelves 

laugh, 

for,  if  that  were  the  cafe,  thefe  ftrutting  players  would  have  been  on 
a  footing  with  the  reft  of  the  fpecies.  Nature  herfelf,  the  poet  means 
to  fay,  made  all  mankind  except  thefe  ftrutting  players,  and  they  were 
made  by  Nature's  journeymen, 

A  pall'age  in  King  Lear,  in  which  we  meet  with  the  fame  fentimentj 
in  my  opinion,  fully  fupports  the  emendation  now  propofed  : 

**  Kent,  Nature  difciaims  in  thee,  a  tailor  made  thee. 
**  Corn,  Thou  art  a  ftrange  fellow  :  A  tailor  make  a  man  I 
•*  Kent,  Ay,  a  tailor,  fir ;  a  ftone-cutter  or  a  painter  {Nature^s 
journeymen'^  could  not  have  made  him  fo  ill,  though  he  had  been  but 
two  hours  at  the  trade."  Malone. 

7  »-  fiot  to  fpeak  it  profanely---]  Profanely  feems  to  relate,  not  to 
the  praife  which  he  has  mentioned,  but  to  the  cenfure  which  he  ii 
about  to  utter.    Any  grofs  or  indelicate  language  was  called  profane, 

Johnson. 

So,  in  Othello «  he  is  a  moik profane  and  liberal  counfellor." 

Malonei 

*  —  fpeak  no  more  than  it  fet  down  for  them  .•]  So,  in  The  Antipedety 
by  Brome,  1638 : 

<c  — .  you,  fir,  are  incorrigible,  and 

Take  licence  to  yourfelf  to  add  unto 
<«  Your  parts,  your  own  free  fancy,"  &c. 

—  That  is  a  way,  my  lord,  has  been  allow'd 

«  On  elder  ftages,  to  move  mirth  and  laughter.'* 

—  «  Yes,  in  the  days  of  Tarlton^  and  of  Kempe, 

«*  Before  the  ftage  was  purg'd  from  barbarifm,'*  &c. 
Stowe  informs  us,  (p.  697,  edit.  1615,)  that  among  the  twelve 
players  who  were  fworn  the  queen's  fervants  in  1583,  <*  were  two  rare 
men,  viz.  Thomas  Wilfon,  for  a  quicke  delicate  refined  extemporaU 
'witt  J  and  Richard  Tarleton,  for  a  wondrous  plentifull,  pleafant  ex- 
temporall  •wittt"'  &c. 

Again,  in  Tarleton  s  Netves  from  Purgatory  :  «  —  I  abfented  my- 
felf  from  all  plaies,  as  wanting  that  merrye  Rofcius  of  plaiers  that 
famofed  all  comedies  fo  with  his  pleafant  and  extemporaU  invem- 
ion,*'  Stxev£NS# 

The 
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laugh,  to  fet  on  rome  quantity  of  barren  fpeftators  to 
laugh  too  ;  though,  in  the  mean  time.  Tome  necefTary 
queftion  of  the  play  be  then  to  be  confidered  :  that's 
villainous ;  and  Ihews  a  moil  pitiful  ambition  in  the 
fool  that  uies  it.    Go,  make  you  ready. — 

[Exeunt  Players* 

Enter  Polonius,   Rosencrantz,   an^  Guilden- 

STERN. 

How  now,  my  lord  ?  will  the  king  hear  this  piece  of 
work  ? 

Pol.  And  the  queen  too,  and  that  prefently. 
Ham.  Bid  the  players  make  hafte. —  [Exit  j^OLoai  vs. 
Will  you  two  help  to  haften  them  ? 

£ot^.  Ay,  my  lord.  [Exeunt  Ros.  and  GuiL. 

ffam.  What,  ho  ;  Horatio  ! 

Enter  Hor  atio, 

Hor.  Here,  fweet  lord,  at  your  fervicc. 

Ham,  Horatio,  thou  art  e'en  as  juft  a  man 
As  e'er  my  converfation  cop'd  withal. 

Hor.  O,  my  dear  lord, — 

Ham.  Nay,  do  not  think  I  flatter: 
For  what  advancement  may  I  hope  from  thee. 
That  no  revenue  haft,  but  thy  good  fpirits. 
To  feed,  and  cloath  thee  I  Why  fhould  the  poor  be  flat- 
ter'd  ? 

No,  let  the  candy'd  tongue  lick  abfurd  pomp  ; 
And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee'. 
Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning.    Doft  thou  hear  ? 
Since  my  dear  foul*  was  miftrefs  of  her  choice. 
And  could  of  men  diftinguifli  her  eledion. 

The  clown  very  often  addrefTed  the  audience,  in  the  middle  of  the 
play,  and  entered  into  a  conteil  of  raillery  and  farcafm  with  fuch  of 
the  audience  as  chofe  to  engage  with  him.  It  is  to  this  abfurd  prac- 
tice that  Shakfpeare  alludes.  See  the  H'ljiorical  Account  of  our  old 
Engli/hlbeatres.  Vol.1,  Part  II.  Malont. 

^  —  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  kneef]  I  believe  the  fenfe  of  freg- 
rant  in  this  place  is,  quicks  ready,  prompt.  Johnson. 

^  my  dear  foul  — ]  Dear  foul  is  an  expreflion  equivalent  to  the 
4>i'Xtt  yuiakla,  4>^^cv  nreg,  of  Homer.  Ste^kvxks. 

She 
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She  hath  feal'd  thee  for  herfelP  :  for  thou  haft  been 

As  one,  in  fufFering  all,  that  fufFers  nothing  ; 

A  man,  that  fortune's  buffets  and  rewards 

Haft  ta'n  with  equal  thanks :  and  bleft  arethofe, 

Whofe  blood  and  judgment  ^  are  fo  well  co-mingled*. 

That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger 

To  found  what  ftop  fhe  pleafe  :  Give  me  that  man 

That  is  not  pafTion's  flave,  and  I  will  wear  him 

In  my  heart's  core,  ay,  in  my  heart  of  heart. 

As  I  do  thee. — Something  too  much  of  this.— 

There  is  a  play  to-night  before  the  king; 

One  fcene  of  it  comes  near  the  circumftance. 
Which  1  have  told  thee  of  my  father's  death. 
I  pr'ythee,  when  thou  fee'ft  that  aft  a-foot. 

Even  with  the  very  comment  of  thy  foul 

Obferve  my  uncle:  if  his  occulted  guilt  . 

Do  not  itfelf  unkennel  in  one  fpeech. 

It  is  a  damned  ghoft  that  we  have  feen  ; 

And  my  imaginations  are  as  foul 

As  Vulcan's  ftithy  ^.    Give  him  heedful  note  3 

For  I  mine  eyes  will  rivet  to  his  face  ; 

And,  after,  we  will  both  our  judgments  join 

In  cenfure  of  his  feeming. 
Hor,  Well,  my  lord: 

If  he  fteal  aught,  the  whilft  this  play  is  playing. 

And  fcape  detedling,  I  will  pay  the  theft. 

Ham,  They  are  coming  to  the  play ;  I  muft  be  Idle  % 

Get  you  a  place. 

»  She  hath  feaPd  thee  for  her  [elf  :^  Thus  the  quarto.  The  folio  reads  5 
And  could  of  men  diftinguifh,  her  eleition 
Hath  feal'd  thee  for  herfelf.  Malone. 
3  JVbofe  blood  and  judgment — ]  According  to  the  doftrlne  of  the 
four  humours,  dejire  and  conjtdence  were  feated  in  the  blood,  zndjudg' 
ment  in  the  phlegm,  and  the  due  mixture  of  the  humours  made  a 
perfedl  charafter.  Johnson. 

♦  — co-mingled,']  Thus  the  folio.    The  quarto  xezdi-^comedled i 
which  had  formerly  the  fame  meaning.  Malone, 

5  — ^^«/fdn'j  ftithy.]  Stithy  IS  a  fmitli's  anvi/.  Johnson. 
So,  in  Troilus  and  Creffida  : 

"  Now  by  the fjrge  that Jiith'ted  Mars's  helm." 
So^\nGrt^nt\  Card  of  Fancy,  i6o8: — "determined  to  ftrike  on 
i^cjliib  while  the  iron  was  hoc."  Stsevbns, 
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Banijh  march.  A  Jlourijh.  Enter  King,  Queen,  Polo- 
Ni  us, Ophelia,  Rosencrantz,Guildenstern, 
and  Others. 

King,  How  fares  our  coufin  Hamlet  ? 

Ham.  Excellent,  i'  faith ;  of  the  camelion's  diih :  I 
cat  the  air,  promife-cramm'd  :  You  cannot  feed  capons 
fo. 

King.  I  have  nothing  with  this  anfwer,  Hamlet; 
thefe  words  are  not  mine. 

Ham,  No,  nor  mine  now  My  lord, — you  play'd 
once  in  the  univerfity     you  fay  ?  [to  Polonius. 

PoU 

^  — normine  tto'zv.'^  A  man's  words,  fays  the  proverb,  are  his  own 
no  longer  than  he  keeps  them  unfpoken.  Johnson. 

7  —  you  played  once  in  the  univerfity,']  The  practice  of  a£ling  Lat'm 
plays  in  the  univerfitles  of  Oxford' and  Cambridge,  is  very  ancient, 
and  continued  to  near  the  middle  of  the  laft  century.  They  were 
performed  occafionally  for  the  entertainment  of  princes  and  other 
great  perfonages  j  and  regularly  at  Chriftmas,  at  which  time  a  Lord  of 
mi/rule  was  appointed  at  Oxford,  to  regulate  the  exhibitions,  and  a 
iimilar  officer  with  the  title  of  Imperator,  at  Cambridge.  The  moft 
celebrated  adors  at  Cambridge  were  the  lludents  of  St.  John's  and 
King's  colleges  :  at  Oxford,  thofe  of  Chrift-Church.  In  the  hall  of 
that  college  a  Latin  comedy  called  Marcus  Gem'tnus,  and  the  Latin 
tragedy  of  were  performed  before  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  year 

1566}  and  in  1 564,  the  Latin  tragedy  of  Dido  was  played  before 
her  majefty,  when  fhe  vifited  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  The  ex- 
hibition was  in  the  body  or  nave  of  the  chapel  of  King's  college, 
which  was  lighted  by  the  royal  guards,  each  of  whom  bore  a  ftaff. 
torch  in  his  hand.  See  Peck's  Defider.  Cur.  p.  36.  n.  x.  The  aftors 
jn  this  piece  were  all  of  that  college.  The  authour  of  the  tragedy, 
who  in  the  Latin  account  of  this  royal  vifit,  in  the  Mufeum,  [MSS. 
Baker,  7037,  p.  203,]  is  fald  to  have  been  Regain  C-Alegii  olim  foetus, 
was,  I  believe,  John  Rightwife,  who  was  eleded  a  fellow  of  Ring's 
college,  in  1507,  and  according  to  Anthony  Wood,  *'  made  the  tragedy 
©f  i)iVo  out  of  Virgil,  and  aiVed  the  fame  with  the  fcholars  of  his 
fchool,  [St.  Paul's,  of  which  he  was  appointed  mafter  in  IC22,]  be- 
fore Cardinal  Wolfey  with  great  applaufe."  In  1583,  the  fame  play 
vras  performed  at  Oxford,  in  Chrift-Church  hall,  before  Albertus  de 
Alafco,  a  Polifh  prince  Palatine,  as  was  William  Gager's  Latin 
comedy,  entitled  Ri-uaks.  On  Elizabeth's  fecond  vifit  to  Oxford,  in 
1592,  a  few  years  before  the  writing  of  the  prefent  play,  fhe  was 
tntertained  on  the  24th  and  a6th  of  September,  with  the  reprefenta- 
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Pol,  That  did  I,  my  lord :  and  was  accounted  a  good 
ador. 

Ham,  And  what  did  you  enaft  ? 

Pc/.  Tdidenaa  Julius  Csfar«:  I  was  kill'd  i'  the 
Capitol;  Brutus  killM  me. 

Ham.  It  was  a  brute  part  of  him  ^,  to  kill  fo  capital  a 
calf  there. — Be  the  players  ready? 

Rof,  Ay,  my  lord  ;  they  Hay  upon  your  patience 

^een^  Come  hither,  my  dear  Hamlet,  fit  by  me. 

Ham.  No,  good  mother,  here's  metal  more  attraftive. 

Pol,  O  ho  I  do  you  mark  that  ?  [/o  the  king* 

Ham,  Lady,  ihall  I  lie  in  your  lap? 

\lyi71g  do^n  at  Ophelia's  feet 

Oph. 

tion  of  the  laft  mentioned  play,  and  another  Latin  comedy,  called 
Bellum  Grammat'icale.    Mal on  e , 

It  fliould  feem  from  the  following  paflage  in  Vice  Chancellor 
Hatchet's  letter  to  Lord  Burghley,  on  June  2i,  1580,  that  the  com- 
mon players  were  likewife  permitted  to  perform  in  the  univerlities. 
**  Whereas  i^  hath  pleafed  your  honour  to  recommend  my  lord  of 
Oxenford  his  players,  that  they  might  fliew  their  cunning  in  feveral 
plays  already  pradlifed  by  'em  before  the  C^een's  Majefty  j — (de- 
nied on  account  of  the  peftilence  and  commencement :)— «  of  late  we 
denied  the  like  to  the  right  honourable  the  Lord  of  Leicefter  his  fer- 
vants."  Farmer. 

/^//i  Julius  Csefar A  Latin  play  on  the  fubjeft  of 
Caefar's  death  was  performed  at  Chrift-Church  in  Oxford,  in  xfSzj 
and  feveral  years  before  a  Latin  play  on  the  fame  fubjedl,  written  by 
Jaques  Grcvin,  was  adled  in  the  college  of  Beauvais,  at  Paris,  I 
fufpedl  that  there  was  likewife  an  Englifh  play  on  the  ftory  of  Caefar 
before  the  time  of  Shakfpeare.  See  Vol.  VIL  p.  307,  n.  i.  and  the  EJJ^ay 
•n  the  order  of  Shakfpeare's  play  Sy  Vol.1.  Malone. 

9  —  It  ivas  a  brute  part  of  b  'lm^ — ]  Sir  John  Harrington,  in  his 
Metamorpbofts  of  Ajaxy  1596,  has  the  fame  quibble:  *' O  brave- 
minded  Brutus !  but  this  I  mult  truly  fay,  they  were  two  brutify  partt 
both  of  him  and  you ;  one  to  kill  his  fons  for  trcafon,  the  other  to  kiU 
his  father  in  treafon."  Steevens. 

»       they  ftay  upon  your  patience.'\   May  it  not  be  read  more  in- 
telligibly. They  ft  ay  upon  your  ^Xtziwxc.    \n  Macbeth  \X.\%  \ 

«  Noble  Macbeth,  we  ftay  upon  your  leifure.''*  Johnson. 
*  — at  Ophelia" i  feet.']  To  lie  at  the  feet  of  a  miftrefs  during  any 
dramatic  reprefentation,  fcems  to  have  been  a  common  a6t  of  gal- 
lantry.   So,  in  the  S^een  of  Corinth^  by  B,  and  Fletcher : 
<*  Ufhers  her  to  her  coach,  lies  at  her  feet 
<«  AtfQlemn  mafques*  applauding  what  ihe  laughs  at," 
Vol.  IX.  X  Again, 
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Oph,  No,  my  lord. 

Ham,  I  mean,  my  head  upon  your  lap  ^  ? 
Oph.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Do  you  think,  I  meant  country  matters 

Oph.  I  think  nothing,  my  lord. 

Ham,  That's  a  fair  thought  to  lie  between  maids'  legs* 

Oph.  What  is,  my  lord  ? 

Ham,  Nothing. 

Oph.  You  are  merry,  my  lord. 
Ham.  Who,  I  ? 
Oph,  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham,  O!  your  only  jig-maker  5.  What  Ihould  a 
man  do,  but  be  merry  ?  for,  look  you,  how  cheerfully 

Again,  in  Gafcolgne's  Greene  Knight^s  farewell  to  Fanciei 
*'  To  lie  along  in  ladies  lappes^^  &c. 

This  fafliion,  which  Shakfpeare  probably  defigned  to  ridicule  by  ap- 
propriating it  to  Hamlst  during  his  dilTembled  madnefs,  is  likewife 
expofed  by  Decker,  in  his  Guls  Hornbook,  1609. 

See  an  extradlfrom  it  among  the  prefaces.    St e evens. 

I  do  not  conceive  that  this  fashion  was  intended  to  be  ridiculed  by 
Shakfpeare.  Decker,  in  his  Guls  Hornebeoke,  inveighs  in  general 
againft  the  cuftom  of  fitting  on  the  ftage,  but  makes  no  mention  of 
lying  in  ladies'  laps,  nor  did  any  woman,  I  believe,  fit  on  the  publick 
ilage,  in  our  poet's  time.  Malone. 

3  I  meany  &c.]  T4\is  fpeech,  and  Ophelia's  reply  to  it,  are  omitted  in 
the  quartos.  Steevens. 

4  Do  you  think,  J  meant  country  matters  ?]  Dr.  Johnfon,  from  a 
cafual  inadvertence,  propofed  to  read — country  manners.  The  old 
reading  is  certainly  right.  What  Shakfpeare  meant  to  allude  to,  muft 
be  too  obvious  to  every  reader,  to  require  any  explanation.  Malone. 

5  —your  only  jig-maker.]  A  j'lgy  as  has  been  already  obferved, 
lignified  not  only  a  dance,  but  alfo  a  ludicrous  profe  or  metrical  com- 
pofition,  which  in  our  authour's  time  was  fometimes  reprefented  or 
fung  after  a  play.  So,  in  the  prologue  to  Fletcher's  Fair  Maid  of  the 
Innt 

— —  when  for  approbation 
"  A  jig  fliall  be  clapp'd  at,  and  every  rhime 

Piais'd  and  applauded  by  a  clamorous  chime." 
See  alfo  p.  277,  n.  7.  and  The  Hijiorical  Account  of  the  old  Englifb 
theatres,  Vol.1.  P.  II.  Malone. 

Many  of  thefe  jiggs  are  entered  in  the  books  of  the  Stationers* 
Company  : — "  Philips  h'lsjigg  of  the  flyppers,  1595  5  Kempe's  jrigg 
of  the  Kitchen-ftuft-woman,  J 59 5."   St es yens. 

my 
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my  mother  looks,  and  my  father  died  within  thefe  two 
hours. 

Oph,  Nay,  'tis  twice  two  months,  my  lord. 

Ham,  So  long  ?  Nay,  then  let  the  devil  wear  black, 
for  I'll  have  a  fuit  of  fables ^  O  heavens  !  die  two 
months  ago,  and  not  forgotten  yet ;  Then  there's  hope, 
a  great  man's  memory  may  out-live  his  life  half  a  year: 
But,  by'r-lady,  he  muft  build  churches  then :  or  elfe 
fhall  he  fuffer  not  thinking  on,  with  the  hobby-horfe  ^  ; 
whofe  epitaph,  is, For,  0,/or,  0,  the  hobby-horfe  is forgot'^. 

trumpets 

^  Nayf  then  let  the  devU  wear  hlaclt,  for  I'll  have  a  fu'it  o/" fables.] 
Nay  then,  fays  Hamlet,  if  my  father  be  lo  long  dead  as  you  fay,  let 
the  devil  wear  black;  as  for  me,  fo  far  from  wearing  a  mourning 
drefs,  I'll  wear  the  moft  coftly  and  magnificent  fuit  that  can  be  pro- 
cured J  a  fuit  trimmed  ivith  fables. 

Our  poet  furniftied  Hamlet  with  a  fuit  of  fables  on  the  prefent  oc- 
Hon,  not,  as  I  conceive,  becaufe  fuch  a  drefs  was  fuited  to  a 
country  where  it  was  bitter  cold,  and  the  air  was  nipping  and  eager,** 
(as  Dr.  Johnfon  fuppofed,)  nor  becaufe  a  fuit  of  fables  was  the 
richeft  drefs  that  could  be  worn  in  Denmark^^  (as  Mr.  Steevens  has 
fuggefted,)  of  which  probably  he  had  no  knowledge,  but  becaufe  a 
fuit  trimmed  with  fables  was  in  Shakfpeare's  time  the  richeft  drefs 
worn  by  men  in  England.  We  have  had  again  and  again  occafion  to 
obferve,  that,  wherever  his  fcene  might  happen  to  be,  the  cuftoms  of 
his  own  country  were  ftill  in  his  thoughts. 

By  the  ftatute  of  apparel,  24  Henry  VIII.  c.  13,  (article  farres,)  It 
is  ordained,  that  none  under  the  degree  of  an  earl  may  ufe  fables* 

Bifhop  fays  in  his  lf/o^w5,  1 577,  fpeaking  of  the  extravagance  of 
thofe  times,  that  a  tboufand  ducates  v/eie  foraetimes  given  for  "  a 
face  cf  fables." 

That  a  fuit  of  fables  was  the  magnificent  dreli  of  our  authour's  time, 
appears  from  a  paffage  in  B.  Jonfon's  Difcoveries  :  Would  you  not 
laugh  to  meet  a  great  counfellor  of  ftatet  in  a  flat  cap,  with  his  trunk- 
hofe,  and  a  hobby-horfe  cloak,  and  yond  haberdafher  in  a  velvet  gown 
trimm'd  with/jZ>/ej Malone. 

7  —  fuffernot  thinking  on,  luith  the  hobby'borfe\ — j  Amongft  the 
country  may-games  there  was  an  hobby-horfe,  which,  when  the  puri* 
tanical  humour  of  thofe  times  oppofed  and  difcredited  thefe  games, 
was  brought  by  the  poets  and  ballad-makers  as  an  inftance  o^  the  ridi- 
culous zeal  of  the  fedtaries :  from  thefe  ballads  Hamlet  quotes  a  line  or 
two.  Warburton. 

8  —  0,  the  hobby-torfe  is  forgot.]  la  Lovers  Labour^s  Lofi,  this  iinc 
h  alfo  introduced. 

X  2  In 
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trumpets  found,    The  dumb  Jhenju  follonxjs. 

Enter  a  king  and  a  queen,  ^very  lo'vingly  ;  the  queen  erjt' 
bracing  hinty  and  he  her.  She  kneels,  and  makes  Jhenjo  of 
proteflation  unto  him.  He  takes  her  up,  and  declines  his 
head  upon  her  neck :  lays  him  donjon  upon  a  hank  of 
Jlo<wers  ;  Jhe,  feeing  him  afleep,  leanjes  him.  Anon,  comes 
in  a  fello^jj,  takes  off  his  crouun,  kiffes  it,  and  pours 
poifon  in  the  king's  ears,  and  exit,  T^he  queen  returns  ; 
finds  the  king  dead,  and  makes  paffionate  a£lion»  The 
poifoner,  ucith  fome  tnjoo  or  three  mutes,  comes  in  again, 
feeming  to  lament  uoith  her,  The  dead  body  is  carried 
a^duay*  The  poifoner  nuooes  the  queen  n^ith  gifts  ;  Jhe 
feems  loath  and  un<vjilling  a  wohile,  but  in  the  end,  ac^ 
cepts  his  lo've,  [^Exeunt, 
Oph.  What  means  this,  my  lord? 
Ham.  Marry,  this  is  miching  mallecho^;  it  means 

mifchief, 

Oph. 

In  TEXNOGAMIA,  or  the  Marriage  of  the  Arts,  l6l8,  Is  the 
following  ftage-diredtion. 

"  Enter  a  hohby-horfej  dancing  the  morrice,"  ice. 
Again,  in  B.  and  Fletcher's  Woman  Pleajed : 

Soto,      Shall  the  hobby- horfe  be  forgot  then, 
<«  The  hopeful  hcbby-borfe,  ftiall  he  lie  founder'd  ?" 
The  fcene  in  which  this  pafTage  is,  will  very  amply  coniirm  all  that 
Dr.  Warburton  has  faid  concerning  the  hobby-horje. 

Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Entertainment  for  the  ^een  and  Prince  at 
AUborfe: 

<*  But  fee,  the  hobby-horje  is  forgot, 
**  Fool,  it  muft  be  your  lot, 
«*  To  fupply  his  want  with  faces, 
**  And  fome  other  buffoon  graces." 
See  figure  5  in  the  plate  at  the  end  of  the  Firft  Part  of  K,  Henry  IV, 
with  Mr  Toilet's  oblervations  on  it.  Steevens. 

9  —  miching  mallecbo','\  A  fecret  and  wicked  contrivance  j  a  con- 
cealed wickedncfs.  To  mich  is  a  provincial  word,  and  was  probably 
once  general,  fignifying  to  lie  hid,  or  play  the  truant.  In  Norfolk 
tnichers  (igmfy  pilferers.  The  fignification  of  miching  in  the  prefent 
pafl'age  may  be  alcertalned  by  a  pafl'age  in  Decker's  Wonderful  Teare, 
4to,  1603  :  "  Thofe  that  could  fliift  for  a  time,— went  moft  bitterly 
miching  and  muffled,  up  and  downe,  with  rue  and  wormwood  ftuft  into 
th^lr  ears  and  noiirills.'* 

Sec 
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Ophi.  Belike,  this  fhew  imports  the  argument  of  the 
play. 

Enter  Prologue. 

Ham.  We  ihall  know  by  this  fellow :  the  players  can- 
not keep  counfel ;  they'll  tell  all. 

Oph.  Will  he  tell  us  what  this  fhew  meant  ? 

Ham,  Ay,  or  any  (hew  that  you*ll  fhew  him  :  Be  not 
you  afliamed  to  fhew  he'll  not  fhame  to  tell  you  what  it 
means. 

Oph.Yon  are  naught,  you  are  naught ;  I'll  mark  the  play. 
Pro.  For  usy  and  foi^  our  tragedy. 

Here  fiooping  to  your  clemency , 

We  be^your  hearing  patiently. 
Ham,  Is  this  a  prologue,  or  the  pofy  of  a  ring  ? 
Oph,  'Tis  brief,  my  lord. 
Ham,  As  woman's  love. 

Enter  a  King,  and  a  ^een, 
P,King,  Full  thirty  times  hath  Phoebus  cart* gone 
round 

Neptune's  fait  walh,  and  Tellus'  orbed  ground  ; 
And  thirty  dozen  moons,  with  borrow'd  fheen^. 
About  the  world  have  times  twelve  thirties  been  ; 

See  alfo  Florio's  Italian  Diftionary,  1598,111  v.  Acdaplnare,  *<  To 
m'lche,  to  Ihrug  or fneak  in  fame  corner ,  and  with  powting  and  lips  to 
ihew  fome  anger."  In  a  fubfequent  paflage  we  find  that  the  murderer 
before  he  poifons  the  king  makes  damnable  faceu 

Where  our  poet  met  with  the  word  mallecho^  which  in  Minffieu's 
Spaniih  bidlionary,  1617,  is  ^t^m^  male faB urn ^  I  am  unable  to  af- 
certain.  In  the  folio,  the  word  is  fpelt  malicho.  The  quarto  reads 
-^munching  Mallico.  Mallico  is  printed  in  a  diftlndt  charadtcr,  as  a 
proper  name.  Malone. 

*  —  Be  not  you  ajham'd  to  fhenu^  &c.]  The  converfation  of  Hamlet 
with  Ophelia,  which  cannot  fall  to  difguft  every  modern  reader,  ia 
probably  fuch  as  was  peculiar  to  the  young  and  fa/hionabie  of  the  age 
of  Shakfpeare,  which  was,  by  no  means,  an  age  of  deiicaey.  The 
poet  is,  however,  blameable;  for  extravagance  of  thought,  not  inde- 
cency of  expreflion,  is  the  charafteriftic  of  madnefs,  at  leaft  of  fuch 
raadnefs  as  fliould  be  reprefented  on  the  fcene.    St ee yens. 

*  — carf— ]  A  chariot  was  anciently  fo  called.  Thus  Chauccr  itt 
the  Kmght''s  Tale,  late  edit.  ver.  2024  : 

*'  The  carter  overridden  with  his  cart*^*  St££V£KS. 
3  — y^fffl;]  Splendour,  Iwftre.  Johnson. 


Since 


3IO  HAMLET, 

Since  love  our  hearts,  and  Hymen  did  our  hands. 
Unite  commutual  in  moft  facred  bands. 

P.  ^een.  So  many  journeys  may  the  fun  and  moon 
Make  us  again  count  o*er,  ere  love  be  done ! 
But,  woe  is  me,  you  are  fo  fick  of  late. 
So  far  from  cheer,  and  from  your  former  flate. 
That  I  diftruft  you.    Yet,  though  I  diftrufl. 
Discomfort  you,  my  lord,  it  nothing  mull : 
For  women  fear  too  much,  even  as  they  love^  ; 
And  women's  fear  and  love  hold  quantity  ; 
In  neither  aught,  or  in  extremity. 
Now,  what  my  love  is,  proof  hath  made  you  know  ; 
And  as  my  love  is  fiz'd,  my  fear  is  fo. 
"Where  love  is  great  5,  the  littleft  doubts  are  fear  ; 
Where  little  fears  grow  great,  great  love  grows  there. 

P,Ktng,  'Faith,  1  mull  leave  thee,  love,  and  fhortly  too  ^ 
My  operant  powers**  their  fundions  leave  to  do  : 
And  thou  lhalt  live  in  this  fair  world  behind, 
Honour'd,  belov'd  ;  and,  haply,  one  as  kind 
For  hufband  fhalt  thou— 

4  —  even  at  they  love ;]  Here  fcems  to  be  a  line  loft,  vrhich  fliould 
have  rhymed  to  love,  Johnson. 

This  line  is  omitted  in  the  folios.  Perhaps  a  triplet  was  defigned, 
and  then  inftead  of  love,  we  fliould  read,  luji.  The  folio  gives  the 
next  line  thus: 

*<  For  women's /ear  and  love  holds  quantity."  Steivens. 
Some  trace  of  the  loft  line  is  found  in  the  quarto,  which  reads  : 

Either  none  in  neither  aught,  &c. 
Perhaps  the  words  omitted  might  have  been  of  this  import: 
Either  none  they  feel,  or  an  excejs  approve  ^ 
In  neither  aught,  or  in  extremity. 
In  two  preceding  paflages  in  the  quarto,  half  a  line  was  madrcr- 
tcntly  omitted  by  the  compofitor.    See  p.  z-jB,  *' then  fenfelefs  Iliuot, 
feeming,*' &c.  and  p.  291,      thus  confcience  docs  make  cowards  e/" 
us  tf//;"the  words  in  Italiclc  characters  are  not  found  in  the  quarto. 

Malone. 

5  Where  love,  &c.]  Thefe  two  lines  are  omitted  in  the  folio. 

Stee  vens; 

6  —  operant  powers-^']  Operant  Is  aftive.  Shakfpeare  gives  it  in 
Timon  as  an  epithet  to  po'fon,  Heywood  has  likevvifc  ufcd  it  in  his 
Royal  King  and  Loyal  SubjtH,  1637  ; 

**  — — —  may  my  operant  parts 
«  Each  one  forget  their  office  !'* 
The  word  is  now  obfoietc.  SjEEvENir 
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P.  ^een,  O,  confound  the  reft! 
Such  love  muil  needs  be  treafon  in  my  breaft: 
In  fecond  hufband  let  me  be  accurft  ! 
None  wed  the  fecond,  but  who  kill'd  the  firft. 

Ham»  That's  wormwood. 

P,  ^een.  The  inftances  7,  that  fecond  marriage  move 
Are  bafe  refpeds  of  thrift,  but  none  of  love; 
A  fecond  time  I  kill  my  hufband  dead. 
When  fecond  hufband  kiffes  me  in  bed. 

P.  King.  I  do  believe,  you  think  what  now  you  fpeak  y 
But,  what  we  do  determine,  oft  we  break. 
Purpofe  is  but  the  Have  to  memory; 
Of  violent  birth,  but  poor  validity  : 
Which  now,  like  fruit  unripe,  flicks  on  the  tree  ; 
But  fall,  unfhaken,  when  they  mellow  be. 
Moil  neceffary  'tis,  that  we  forget 
To  pay  ourfelves  what  to  ourfelves  is  debt  ^ : 
What  to  ourfelves  in  paffion  we  pjopofe. 
The  paffion  ending,  doth  the  purpofe  lofe. 
The  violence  of  either  grief  or  joy 
Their  own  ena6lures  with  themfelves  deflroy'  : 
Where  joy  moil  revels,  grief  doth  mofl  lament  ; 
Grief  joys,  joy  grieves,  on  llender  accident. 
This  world  is  not  for  aye ;  nor  'tis  not  flrange. 
That  even  our  loves  fhould  with  our  fortunes  change  5 
For  'tis  a  queftion  left  us  yet  to  prove. 
Whether  love  lead  fortune,  or  elfe  fortune  love. 
The  great  man  down,  you  mark,  his  favourite  flies  ; 
The  poor  advanc'd  makes  friends  of  enemies. 
And  hitherto  doth  love  on  fortune  tend : 
For  who  not  needs,  fhall  never  lack  a  friend ; 
And  who  in  want  a  hollow  friend  doth  try, 
Diredly  feafons  him  his  enemy. 

7  The  ir.Jiances, — ]  The  motives.  Johkson. 
^  —  ivhat  to  ourjelves  is  debt :]  The  performance  of  a  refoIutTon, 
4n  which  only  the  refolver  is  interefted,  is  a  debt  only  to  himfelf, 
which  he  may  therefore  remit  at  pleafure.  Johnson. 
9  The  'violence  of  either  grief  or  joy 

Toeir  own  enaftures  ivith  themfelves  defiroy  What  grief  or  joy 
enaEi  or  determine  in  their  violence,  is  revoked  in  their  abatement. 
EnaBures'is  trie  word  in  the  quarto;  all  the  modern  editors  have 
enaSorst  Johnson. 

X  4  But, 


312  HAMLET, 

But,  orderly  to  end  where  I  begun,— 

Our  wills,  and  fates,  do  fo  contrary  run. 

That  our  devices  ftill  are  overthrown ; 

Our  thoughts  are  ours,  their  ends  none  of  our  own: 

So  think  thou  wilt  no  fecond  hufband  wed; 

But  die  thy  thoughts,  when  thy  firft  lord  is  dead. 

P.  ^een.  Nor  earth  to  me  give  food    nor  heaven  lighl? 

Sport  and  repofe  lock  from  me,  day,  and  night ! 

To  defperation*  turn  my  truft  and  hope.' 

An  anchor's  cheer  in  prifon  be  my  fcope  ^ ! 

Each  oppofite,  that  blanks  the  face  of  joy. 

Meet  what  I  would  have  well,  and  it  deftroy! 

Both  here,  and  hence,  purfue  me  lading  ftrife. 

If,  once  a  widow,  ever  I  be  wife  1 

Ham,  If  (he  Ihould  break  it  now, —  [to  Oph, 

P,  King.  'Tis  deeply  fworn.   Sweet,  leave  me  here  a 
while ; 

My  fpirits  grow  dull,  and  fain  I  would  beguile 

The  tedious  day  with  fleep.  [fleeps^ 

P.  ^leen.  Sleep  rock  thy  brain  ; 
And  never  come  mifchance  between  us  twain  !  [Exif» 

*  Nor  earth  to  me  give  food^^'^  Thus  the  quarto,  1604.  The  folit 

and  the  late  editors  read  : 

Nor  earth  to  give  me  food 
An  imperative  or  optative  verb  was  evidently  Intended  here,  as  in 
the  following  line:  **  Sport  and  repofe  lock  from  me,"  &c.  Ma  lone. 

*  To  defperatiortf  Sec]  This  and  the  following  line  are  omitted  in 
the  folio.  Steevens. 

3  anchor  s  cheer  in  prifon  be  my  fcope  /]  May  my  whole  liberty 
and  enjoyment  be  to  live  on  hermits  fare  in  a  prifon.  Anchor  is  for 
anchoret,  Johnson. 

This  abbreviation  of  the  word  anchoret  is  very  ancient.  I  find  It  in 
the  Romance  of  Prober t  the  Devil^  printed  by  PVynkin  de  Worde  :  **  We 
have  robbed  and  killed  nonnes,  holy  aurkeriy  preeftcs,  clerkes,"  &c« 

Again,  in  The  Vi/ion  of  Pierce  Ploivman: 

"  As  ankers  and  hermits  that  hold  them  in  her  felles.'* 

This  and  the  foregoing  line  are  not  in  the  folio.  I  believe  we  fhould 
read — anchor's  chair.  So,  in  the  fecond  Satire  of  Hall's  fourth  book^ 
edit.  1602,  p.  iS  : 

*<  Sit  feven  yeares  pining  In  an  anchore*s  cheyre, 

<*  To  win  fome  parched  ihreds  of  minevcre."    St e evens* 

The  old  copies  read— anchor's  cheer.  The  corre^ion  wa3 
made  by  Mr«  Theobald.  Maloks. 
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Bam,  Madam,  how  like  you  this  play  ? 
^een.  The  lady  doth  proteft  too  much,  methinks. 
Ham,  O,  but  fhe'll  keep  her  word. 
King,  Have  you  heard  the  argument  ?  Is  there  no  of- 
fence in*t  ? 

Ham,  No,  no,  they  dobut  jeft,  poifon  in  jeft;  no  of- 
fence i'  the  world. 

King,  What  do  you  call  the  play  ? 

Ham,  The  moufe-trap*.  Marry,  how?  Tropically. 
This  play  is  the  image  of  a  murder  done  in  Vienna  : 
Gonzago  is  the  duke's  name  5;  his  wife,  Baptifta': 
you  fhall  fee  anon  ;  'tis  a  knavifli  piece  of  work  :  But 
what  of  that  ?  your  majelly,  and  we  that  have  free  fouls, 
it  touches  us  not:  Let  the  gall 'd  jade  wince ^,  our 
withers  are  unwrung. — 

Enter  Lucianus. 

This  is  one  Lucianus,  nephew  to  the  king*. 
Oph.  You  are  as  good  as  a  chorus,  my  lord. 

4  The  moufe-trap,']  He  calls  it  the  moufe-trap,  bccaufe  it  Is 

■  ■       the  thing 

In  which  he'll  catch  the  confcience  of  the  king.  Stkeveks. 

5  Gonzago  is  the  duke*s  name^'\  Thus  all  the  old  copies:  yet  in  the 
llage-dire£lion  for  the  dumb  (hew,  and  the  fubfequent  entrance,  we 
have  «  Enter  a  king  and  queen,"  &c.  and  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
fpeech  both  the  quarto  and  folio  read— Lucianus,  nephew  to  the  king^ 

This  feeming  inconfiftency  however  may  be  reconciled.  Though 
the  interlude  is  the  image  of  the  murder  of  a  duke  of  Vienna,  or  in 
other  words  founded  upon  that  ftory,  the  poet  might  make  the  princi- 
pal perfon  of  bis  fable  a  king.    Ma  lone. 

^  Baptijia — J  is,  I  think,  in  Italian,  the  name  always  of  a  man; 

Johnson, 

'  Let  the  gaWd  jade  wince,  &c.]  This  is  a  proverbial  faying.  So,  in 
Damon  and  Pythias,  1 582  : 

"  I  know  the  gall'd  borfe  will  fooneft  wince,**  Steevens. 

*  — nephew  to  the  king.]— i.  e.  to  the  king  in  the  play  then  repre- 
fented.  The  modern  editors,  following  Mr.  Theobald,  read—"  ne- 
phew to  the  duke,""  though  tlaey  have  not  followed  that  editor  in  fub- 
Hituting  duke  and  dut chefs,  for  king  and  queen,  in  the  dumb  fhew  and 
fubfequent  entrance.  There  is  no  Jiced  of  departing  from  the  old  co- 
pies.  Seen.  5,  Malone. 

Ham9 


HAMLET, 

Ham,  I  could  interpret  between  you  and  your  love, 
if  I  could  fee  the  puppets  dallying^. 

Oph,  You  are  keen,  my  lord,  you  are  keen. 

Ham*  It  would  coft  you  a  groaning,  to  take  ofF  my 
edge. 

Opb,  Still  better,  and  worfe 

Ham,  So  you  miftake  your  hufbands*. — Begin,  mur- 
derer ; — leave  thy  damnable  faces,  and  begin.  Come  :— 
The  croaking  raven  doth  bellow  for  revenge. 

Luc,  Thoughts  black,  hands  apt,  drugs  fit,  and  time 
agreeing ; 

Confederate  feafon,  elfe  no  creature  feeing  ; 
Thou  mixture  rank,  of  midnight  weeds  colledled, 
"With  Hecat's  ban  thrice  blafted,  thrice  infeded. 
Thy  natural  magick  and  dire  property. 
On  wholefome  life  ufurp  immediately. 

[j>ours  the poifon  into  the  Jleeper^s  ears. 

Ham* 


9  J  could  interpret^  &c.]  This  refers  to  the  Interpreter,  who  formerly 
fat  on  the  ftage  at  all  motior.s  or  puppet-fjenvs^  and  interpreted  to  the 
audience.    So,  in  the  Tioo  Gentlemen  of  Verona  : 

**  Oh  excellent  worj(?«  /  oh  exceeding  puppet 
*<  Now  will  he  interpret  for  her." 
Again,  in  Greene's  Groatjiuortb  of  JVltf  1621 :      —  It  was  I  that 
penn'd  the  Moral  of  man's  wit,  the  Dialogue  of  Dives,  and  for  fevea 
years'  fpace  was  abfolute  interpreter  of  the  puppets.""    St  e  evens. 

»  ^t'lll  better^  and  iuorfe.'\  i.  e.  better  in  regard  to  the  wit  of  your 
double  entendre^  but  worfe  in  refpeft  of  the  groflhcfs  of  your  meaning, 

Steevens. 

*  So  you  rru^dikt  your  bufbands*']  Ready  So  you  muft  take^'owr  ^»/- 
hands ;  that  is,  for  better  y  for  'worfe.    John  sow. 

Theobald  propofed  the  fame  reading  in  his  Sbakjpeare  Rcjlored,  how- 
ever he  loft  it  afterwards.  Steevens. 

*'  So  you  miftakeyour  hufljands." 
I  believe  this  to  be  right :  the  word  is  fometimes  ufed  In  this  ludi- 
crous manner.    *<  Your  true  trick  rafcal  (fays  Urfula  in  Bartbolomew 
Fair)  muft  be  ever  bufie,  and  mxjlake  away  the  bottles  and  cans,  be- 
fore they  be  half  drunk  off."  Farmer. 

Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Mafque  of  Augun ;  «  —To  mifiake  fix 
torches  from  the  chandry,  and  give  them  one/* 

2  Again, 
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Ha7n.  He  poifons  him  i'  the  garden  for  his  eftate. 
His  name's  Gonzago :  the  ftory  is  extant,  and  written 
in  very  choice  Italian :   You  Ihall  fee  anon,  how  the 
murderer  gets  the  love  of  Gonzago's  wife, 
Oph,  The  king  rifes. 
Ham,  What  1  frighted  with  falfe  fire^  ! 
^leen.  How  fares  my  lord  ? 
Pol,  Give  o'er  the  play. 
King.  Give  me  fome  light : — away ! 
PoL  Lights,  lights,  lights 

\_Exeunt  all  but  Hamlet,  and  VLoVihTic^i 
Ham,  Why,  let  the  ftrucken  deer  go  weep. 
The  hart  ungalled  play  : 
For  fome  muft  watch,  while  fome  muft  fleep  ; 
Thus  runs  the  world  away. — 
Would  not  this,  fir,  and  a  foreft  of  feathers',  (if  the  reft 
of  my  fortunes  turn  Turk  with  me      with  two  proven* 

Again,  in  the  Elder  Brother  of  Fletcher : 

"  I  fear  he  will  perfuade  me  to  mijiahe  him.*'  Steivxns. 
I  believe  the  meaning  is — you  do  amifs  for  yourfelves  to  take  hus- 
bands for  the  worfe.    You  fhould  take  them  only  for  the  better. 

TOLLET. 

3  Jfl}at  !  frighted  toith  falfe  fire j  This  fpeech  is  omitted  in  the 
quartos.  Steevens. 

4  Pol.  LlgbtSj  &c,'\  Thus  the  quarto.  In  the  folio  All  is  pre- 
fixed to  this  fpeech.  Malone. 

5  fVould  nottbisifir,  and  a  forefi  of  feathers,  &c.]  It  appears  from 
Decker's  Guls  Hornebooke,  that  feathers  were  much  worn  on  the  ftage 
in  Shakfpeare's  time.  Malone, 

6  —  turn  Turk  ivitb  me,']  This  expreillon  has  occurred  already  in 
Much  Ado  about  Nothings  and  I  have  met  with  it  in  feveral  old  come- 
dies. So,  in  Greene's  T'u  ^oque,  1^99  :  This  it  is  to  turn  Turk^ 
from  an  abfolute  and  moft  compleat  gentleman,  to  a  moft  abfurd, 
ridiculous,  and  fond  lover."  It  means,  I  believe,  no  more  than  to 
change  condition  fantaftically.  Again,  in  Decker's  Honefi  WborCf 
1635  : 

'  'tis  damnation, 
**  If  you  turn  Turk  again." 
Perhaps  the  phrafe  had  its  rife  from  fome  popular  ftory  like  that  of 
Ward  and  Danflker,  the  two  famous  pirates  j  an  account  of  whofe 
overthrow  was  publifhed  by  A.  Barker  16095  and,  in  1612,  a  play- 
was  written,  on  the  ferae  fubject  called  ACbr'tJiian  turned  Turk. 

Steeveks- 


3i6  HAMLET, 
cial  rofes^  on  my  razed  fhoes  ^,  get  me  a  fellowlhip  in  3 
cry  of  players  ^,  fir  ? 
Hor,  Half  a  (hare. 
Ham.  A  whole  one,  I  *. 

For  thou  doll  know,  O  Damon  dear*. 
This  realm  difmantled  was 
Of  Jove  himfelf ;  and  now  reigns  here 
A  very,  very— peacock^. 
Hor,  You  might  have  rhymed. 

Ham* 

7  —  loitb  tivo  Provencial  ro/"^i,~]  The  old  copies  have  provincial^ 
which  as  Mr.  Warton  hasobferved,  was  undoubtedly  a  mifpelling  for 
Provential,  or  Provencal,  i.  e.  rofes  of  Provence,  <«a  beautiful  fpecies 
of  rofe  formerly  much  cultivated."  Here,  rofes  of  ribbands  mult  be 
underftood.  Malone. 

When  ftioe-ftrings  were  worn,  they  were  covered  where  they  met  in 
the  middle  by  a  ribband,  gathered  in  the  form  of  a  rofe.  So,  in  an  old  fong; 
**  Gilderoy  was  a  bonny  boy, 
*<  Had  roles  tuli  his  fhoon."  Johkson. 

*  —  en  my  razed  y2>o«,]  The  quartos  has  raz^dj  the  folio— r^ifV. 
It  is  the  fame  word  differently  fpelt,  Raz:d  Jhoes  are  ftioes  fireaked* 
See  Minfheu's  Dict.  in  v.  To  raje-  *'  To  thefe  their  nether-ftockes, 
(fays  Stubbes  in  his  y^^fl^owf^  of  Abufesy  1583,)  they  [the  people  of 
England]  have  corked  flDocest  pinfnets,  and  pantoffles,  which  beare 
them  up  a  finger  or  two  from  the  ground  j  whereof  fome  be  of  white 
leather,  fome  ofblacke,  and  fome  of  red  j  fome  of  black  velvet,  fomeof 
white,  fome  of  red,  fome  of  greene,— rjf*^,  carved,  cut,  and  ftiched  all 
c\tx  luitbjilkef  and  laied  on  with  gold, filver, and  fuch  like."  Malone, 

9  cry  of  flayer i-^"^  A  troop  or  company  of  players.  So,  ia 
Coriolanus : 

"  — You  have  made  good  work, 
*<  You,  and  your  rry." 
Again,  in  A  firange  Horfe-racet  by  Thomas  Decker,  1613:  <*  The 
laft  race  they  ran,  (for  you  muft  know  they  had  many,)  was  from  a«ij^ 
of  ferjeants."  Malone. 
«  Hor.  Haifa  fhare. 
Haml»  A  luhoU  one,  I.]  It  (hould  be,  I  think^ 

A  whole  onej— ^y,— 
For  &c. 

The  aftors  in  our  authour's  time  had  not  annual  falarles  as  at  prefent.* 
The  whole  receipts  of  each  theatre  were  divided  into  (hares,  of  which 
the  proprietors  of  the  theatre,  or  boufe-keepers,  as  they  were  called,  had 
fome }  and  each  adlor  had  one  or  more  lhares,  or  part  of  a  lhare,  accord- 
ing to  his  merit.  See  Tbe  Account  of  tbe  Ancient  Theatres,  Vol.  I .  Part  If. 

Malone. 

*  —  0  Damon  dear^"]  Hamlet  calls  Horatio  by  this  name,  in  allu- 
fion  to  the  celebrated  friendihlp  between  Damon  and  Pytbiaf   A  play 
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Ham,  O  good  Horatio,  I'll  take  the  ghoft's  word  for  a 
ihoufand  pound.    Didft  perceive  ? 
Hor,  Very  well,  my  lord. 
Ham,  Upon  the  talk  of  the  poifoning,— 
Hor,  I  did  very  well  note  him. 

on  this  fubje£t  was  wytten  by  Rich.  Edwards,  and  publi/hed  in  1582, 

Steevens. 

The  friendfliip  of  Damon  and  Pythias  is  alfo  enlarged  upon  in  a 
book  that  was  probably  very  popular  in  Shakfpeare's youth.  Sir  Thomas 
"ElWofs  Governoury  1553.  Malone. 

3  Avery,  i;?ry*— peacock.]  This  alludes  to  a  fable  of  the  birds 
choofing  a  king  j  inftead  of  the  eagle,  a  peacock.  Pope. 

The  old  copies  have  it  palock,  paicocke,  and  pojocke,  I  fubftitute 
paddock,  as  nearefb  to  the  traces  of  the  corrupted  reading.  I  have,  as 
Mr.  Pope  fays,  been  willing  to  fubftitute  any  thing  in  the  place  of  his 
feacock.  He  thinks  a  fable  alluded  to,  of  the  birds  choofing  a  king  j 
in^tzii  (if  the  eagky  z  peacock,  I  fuppofe,  he  muft  mean  the  fable  of 
Barlandus,  in  which  it  is  faid,  the  birds,  being  weary  of  their  ftate  of 
anarchy,  moved  for  the  fetting  up  of  a  king  j  and  the  peacock  was 
defied  on  account  of  his  gay  feathers.  But,  with  fubmiffion,  in  this 
paffage  of  our  Shakfpeare,  there  is  not  the  leaft  mention  made  of  the 
eagle  in  antithefis  to  the  peacock  j  and  it  muft:  be  by  a  very  uncommon 
figure,  that  Jove  himfelf  ftands  in  the  place  of  his  bird.  I  think, 
Hamlet  is  fetting  his  father's  and  uncle's  characters  in  contraft  to  each 
other  :  and  means  to  fay,  that  by  his  father's  death  the  ftate  was 
flripp'd  of  a  godlike  monarch,  and  that  now  in  his  ftead  reign'd  the 
moft  defplcabie  poifonous  animal  that  could  bej  a  mere  paddock,  or 
tgad,  PAD,  bufo,  rub  eta  major ;  a  toad.  This  word,  I  take  to  be 
of  Hamlet's  own  fubftituting.  The  verfes,  repeated,  feem  to  be  from 
fome  old  ballad  J  in  which,  rhyme  being  neceflary,  I  doubt  not  but 
the  laft  verfe  ran  thus  : 

A  very,  very      -afs.  Theobald. 

A  peacock  feems  proverbial  for  a  fool.   Thus  Gafcoigne  in  his  Weeds: 
"  A  thefe,  a  cowarde,  and  dipeacocke  foole."  Farmer, 

In  the  laft  fcene  of  this  adt,  Hamlet,  fpeaking  of  the  king,  ufes  th» 
exprelfion  which  Theobald  would  introduce  : 

Would  from  a  paddock,  from  a  bat,  a  gib, 
<*  Such  dear  concernments  hide  ?" 

The  reading,  peacocky  which  I  believe  to  be  the  true  one,  was  firfl: 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Pope. 

Mr.  Theobald  is  unfaithful  in  his  account  of  the  old  copies.  No 
copy  of  authority  reads — paicocke.  The  quarto,  1604,  hz5paiock\  the 
folio,  1623,  paiocke. 

Shakfpeare,  I  fuppofe,  means,  that  the  king  ftruts  about  with  a  falfe 
pomp,  to  which  he  has  no  right.  See  Florio's  Italian  Didionary,  1598  s 

Pavonneg'tare,  To  jet  up  and  dgwn,  fondly  gazing  Upon  himfelf,  as  a 
pea«ock  doth,'*  Malone. 

Ham* 
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Ham.  Ah,  ha  ! — Come,  fome  mufick  ;  come,  the  re» 
corders. — 

For  if  the  king  like  not  the  comedy. 

Why  then,  belike    — he  likes  it  not,  perdy  5, — 

Enter  Ros  en  gran  tz,  and  Guilden  stern. 

Come,  fome  mufick. 

Guil.  Good  my  lord,  vouchfafe  me  a  word  with  you. 
Ham.  Sir,  a  whole  hiftory. 
GuiL  The  king,  fir,— 
Ham»  Ay,  fir,  what  of  him  ? 

GuiL  Is,  in  his  retirement,  marvellous  diftemper'd. 

Ham.  With  drink,  fir^? 

GuiL  No,  my  lord,  with  choler. 

Ham,  Your  wifdom  fhould  ftiew  itfelf  more  richer,  to 
iignify  this  to  the  dodor  ;  for,  for  me  to  put  him  to  his 
purgation,  would,  perhaps,  plunge  him  into  more  choler. 

GuiL  Good  my  lord,  put  your  difcourfe  into  fome 
frame,  and  ftart  not  fo  wildly  from  my  affair. 

Ham,  I  am  tame,  fir  : — pronounce. 

GuiL  The  queen,  your  mother,  in  moft  great  affli^lion 
of  fpirit,  hath  fent  me  to  you. 

Ham.  You  are  welcome. 

GuiL  Nay,  good  my  lord,  this  courtefy  is  not  of  the 
right  breed.  If  it  fhall  pleafe  you  to  make  me  a  whol- 
fome  anfwer,  I  will  do  your  mother's  commandment ; 
if  not,  your  pardon,  and  my  return,  lhall  be  the  end  of 
my  bufmefs. 

Ham.  Sir,  I  cannot. 

GuiL  What,  my  lord  ? 

Ham*  Make  you  a  wholfome  anfwer ;  my  wlt*s  dif- 
cafed :  But,  fir,  fuch  anfwer  as  I  can  make,  you  lhall 

4  TFhy,  therit  btlikey-']  Hamlet  was  going  on  to  draw  the  confe- 
quence,  when  the  courtiers  entered.  Johnson. 

*  —  he  likes  it  not,  perdy.]  Perdy  is  a  corruption  oi par  Dieu,  and  is 
not  uncommon  in  the  old  plays.  So,  in  The  Play  of  the  Four  f'j,  1569  : 
*'  In  that,  you  Palmer,  as  deputic, 
"  May  cleerly  difcharge  him  ;»Wie."  Steevens. 
With  drink,  fir  ?^  Hamlet  takes  particular  carc  that  his  uncle's 
love  of  drink  ihallnot  be  forgotten*  Johnson. 

command  ; 
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command  ;  or,  rather,  as  you  fay,  my  mother:  therefore 
no  more,  but  to  the  matter  :  My  mother,  you  fay, — 

Rof.  Then  thus  ftie  fays ;  Your  behaviour  hath  ftruck 
her  into  amazement  and  admiration. 

Ham.  O  wonderful fon,  that  can  fo  aftonilh  a  mother  ! 
— But  is  there  no  fequel  at  the  heel§  of  this  mother's  ad* 
miration?  impart. 

Rof,  She  defires  to  fpeak  with  you  in  her  clofet,  ere 
you  go  to  bed. 

Ham,  We  lhall  obey,  where  flie  ten  times  our  mother. 
Have  you  any  further  trade  ^  with  us  ? 

Rof.  My  lord,  you  once  did  love  me. 

Ham,  And  do  ftill,  by  thefe  pickers  and  Healers  ^. 

Rof,  Good  my  lord,  what  is  your  caufe  of  diflemper? 
you  do,  furely,  bar  the  door  upon  your  own  liberty,  if 
you  deny  your  griefs  to  your  friend. 

Ham*  Sir,  I  lack  advancement. 

Rof,  How  can  that  be,  when  you  have  the  voice  of 
the  king  himfelf  for  your  fucceffion  in  Denmark  ^  ? 

Ham,  Ay,  fir,  but.  While  the  grafs  gro^Sy — the  pro-» 
verb  is  fomething  mufty*. 

Enter  the  Players,  nvith  Recorders''', 
O,  the  recorders  : — let  me  fee  one. — To  withdraw  with 

7  .^further  trade-^"]  Further  bufinefs  ;  further  dealing.  Johnson. 
£  —  by  thefe  fickerSf  &c.]  By  thefe  hands.  Johnson. 
Alluding  to  the  Church  Catechijm : — "  to  keep  my  hands  from  pick'- 
ing  and  ftealing,''  &c.  Malone. 

9  --"zvhen  you  have  the 'voice  of  the  king  himfelf  for  your  fucceffion  in 
Denmark,']  See  p.  201,  n.  9.  Malone. 

^Ay,fri  ^af.  While  the  grafs  grows, — the  proverb  is  fomething  mufiy.'j 
The  remainder  of  this  old  proverb  Is  preferved  in  Whetllone's  Promos 
and  Caffandroy  1578  : 

^'  Whylft  grafs  doth  growe,  oft  flerves  the  feely  fieede,'''' 
Again,  in  The  Paradifeof  Daintie  Devifes,  1578  : 
To  whom  of  old  this  proverbe  well  it  ferves, 
**  JVhile  grafs  doth  grow  e^  the  filly  horfe  he  ferves," 
Hamlet  means  to  intimate,  that  whillt  he  Is  waiting  for  the  fuc- 
ceflion  to  the  throne  of  Denmark,  he  may  himfeif  be  taken  oft*  by 
death.  Malone. 

*  —  Recorders.]  I.  e.  a  kind  of  large  flute. 

To  record  anciently  fignified  to  fing  or  modulate*  Steev£NS. 

See  V©1. 1,  p,  iSo,  n,  5.  Maione. 

you: 
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you : — [taking  Guil.  a/tc/e.]  Why  do  you  go  about  to  re- 
cover the  wind  of  me  ^,  as  if  you  would  drive  me  into  a  toil  ? 

G«//.  O,  my  lord,  if  my  duty  be  too  bold,  my  love  is 
too  unmannerly 

Ham,  I  do  not  well  underftand  that.  Will  you  play 
upon  this  pipe  ? 

Gui/.  My  lord,  I  cannot. 

Ham,  I  pray  you. 

Gui/.  Believe  me,  I  cannot. 

Ham.  I  do  befeech  you. 

GuiL  I  know  no  touch  of  it,  my  lord. 

Ham,  *Tis  as  eafy  as  lying ;  govern  thefe  ventages  ' 
with  your  fingers  and  thumb  ^,  give  it  breath  with  your 

mouth, 

^3—^0  recover  the  ivlnd  of  me,'\  So,  In  an  ancient  Mf.  play  en- 
titled The  fecond  Maidens  Tragedy  : 
**  ■  Is  that  next  ? 

**  Why  then  I  have  your  ladyrtilp  In  f£«  w/W."  Stekvens. 

♦  Of  my  lordy  if  my  duty  be  too  bald,  my  love  is  too  unmannerly.']  i.  e« 
if  my  duty  to  the  king  makes  me  prefs  you  a  little,  my  love  to  you 
makes  raeftill  more  importunate.  If  that  makes  me  hold,  this  makes 
me  even  unmannerly .  Warburton. 

I  believe  we  fhould  read — my  love  is  not  unmannerly.  My  concep- 
tion of  this  paflage  is,  that,  in  confequence  of  Hamlet's  moving  to 
take  the  recorder,  Guildenftern  alfo  fhifts  his  ground,  in  order  to  place 
himfelf^ewfflr^  the  prince  in  his  new  pofition.  This  Hamlet  ludi- 
eroufly  calls  going  about  to  recover  the 'wind,''*  &c.  and  Guildenftern 
may  anfwer  properly  enough,  I  think,  and  like  a  courtier  j  "  //  my 
dvty  to  the  king  makes  me  too  bold  in  prefiing  you  upon  a  difagreeable 
fubjedt,  my  love  to  you  will  make  me  not  unmannerly,  in  ihewing  you 
all  pofljble  marks  of  refpedl  and  attention."  Tyrwhitt. 

5  — ventages — ]  Tlie  holes  of  a  flute.  Johnson. 

^  ^andtbumbf'l  The  firft  quarto  reads— with  your  fingers  and  the 
umber.    This  may  probably  be  the  ancient  name  for  that  piece  of 
moveable  brafs  at  the  end  of  a  flute,  which  is  either  raifed  or  deprcfled 
by  the  finger.    The  word  umber  is  ufed  by  Stowe  the  chronicler,  who, 
defcribing  a  Angle  combat  between  two  knights — fays,  *<  he  braft  up 
his  umber  three  times."    Here,  the  umber  means  the  vifor  of  the 
helmet.    So,  in  Spenfer's  Faery  ^uecne,  b.  3.  c.  i.  ft.  42  : 
But  the  brave  maid  would  not  difarmed  be. 
But  only  vented  up  her  umbriere, 
«  And  fo  did  let  her  goodly  vifage  to  appere."  Steeveks. 

If  a  recorder  had  a  brafs  key  like  the  German  Flute,  we  are  to  follow 
the  reading  of  the  quarto  j  for  then  the  thumb  is  not  concerned  in  the 
government  of  the  ventages  or  ftops.   If  a  rtfordcr  was  like  a  tabourer's 
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mouth,  and  it  will  difcourfe  moft  eloquent  mufick.  Look 
you,  thefe  are  the  Hops  7. 

Guil.  But  thefe  cannot  I  command  to  any  ut^terance  of 
harmony ;  I  have  not  the  fkill. 

Ham.  Why,  look  you  now,  how  unworthy  a  thing 
you  make  of  me  ?  You  would  play  upon  me  ;  you  would 
feem  to  know  my  flops ;  you  would  pluck  out  the  heart 
ofmymyftery;  you  would  found  me  from  my  loweft 
note  to  the  top  of  my  compafs  :  and  there  is  much  mufick, 
excellent  voice,  in  this  little  organ ;  yet  cannot  you 
make  it  fpeak.  'Sblood,  do  you  think,  lameafierto 
be  playM  on  than  a  pipe  ?  Call  me  what  inltrument  you 
will,  though  you  can  fret  me,  you  cannot  play  upon  me. 
Enter  Polonius. 

God  blefs  you,  fir ! 

Pol,  My  lord,  the  queen  would  fpeak  with  you,  and 
prefently. 

Ham.  Do  you  fee  yonder  cloud,  that's  almoft  in  ftiape 
of  a  camel  ? 

Pol.  By  the  mafs,  and  'tis  like  a  camel,  indeed. 
Ham.  Methinks,  it  is  like  a  vveazel. 
PoL  It  is  back'd  like  a  weazel  ^. 

Hamy 

ptptf  which  has  no  brals  key,  but  has  a  flop  for  the  thumb,  we  are  to 
read  —Govern  thefe  ventages  with  your  finger  and  thumb.  In  Cot" 
grave's  D'l&ionary,  ombres  ombraire,  ombriere^  and  ombrelUi  are  all 
from  the  Latin  umbra^  and  fignify  a  fhadow,  an  umbrella,  or  any- 
thing that  lhades  or  hides  the  face  from  the  fun  j  and  hence  they  may- 
have  been  applied  to  any  thing  that  hides  or  covers  another;  as  for 
example,  they  may  have  been  applied  to  the  brafs  key  that  covers  tha 
hole  in  the  German  flute.  So  Spenfer  ufed  umbriere  for  the  vifor  of 
the  helmet,  as  Rous's  hiftory  of  the  Kings  of  England  ufes  umbrella 
in  the  fame  fenfe.  Tollet. 

7 —  the  ftops.]  The  founds  formed  by  occafionally  flopping  the  holesj  <r 
while  the  inftrument  is  played  upon.  So,  in  the  Prologue  to  Kt  Henry  V%. 
Rumour  is  a  p'lpe-^ 
"  And  of  fo  eafy  and  fo  plain  a y?o/»,"  &c.  Malone. 

^  Methinks,  it  is  like  a  tueazel. 

Pol.  It  is  back'd  like  a  iveaxel,']  Thus  the  quarto,  1604,  and  the 
folio.  The  weazel,  Mr.  Steevens  obferves,  is  remarkable  for  the  length 
of  its  back.    In  a  more  modern  quarto,  that  of  back'd,  the 

original  reading,  was  corrupted  into  black. 

Vol,  IX.  Y   '  Perhaps 


HAMLET, 

Ham.  Or,  like  a  whale  ? 
PoL  Very  like  a  whale. 

Ham,  Then  will  I  come  to  my  mother  by  and  by.— 
They  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent  ^. — I  will  come  by 
and  by. 

PoL  I  will  fay  fo.  {Exit  Polonius, 

Ham.  By  and  by  is  ealily  faid. — Leave  me,  friends. 

\Exeunt  Ros.  Guil.  Hor.  &c. 

*Tis  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night ; 

When  church-yards  yawn,  and  hell  itfelf  breathes  out 

Contagion  to  this  world  :  Now  could  I  drink  hot  blood. 

And  do  fuch  bufinefs  as  the  bitter  day  * 

Would  quake  to  look  on.   Soft ;  now  to  my  mother.— 

O,  heart,  lofe  not  thy  nature ;  let  not  ever 

Perhaps  in  the  original  edition  the  words  camel  and  toeazel  were 
fiiutfled  out  of  their  places.  The  poet  might  have  intended  the  dialogue 
to  proceed  thus : 

Ham.  Do  you  fee  yonder  cloud,  that's  almoft  in  the  fhape  of  a 

iveazel  ? 

Pol.  By  the  mafs,  and  'tis  like  a  weazel,  indeed. 
Ham,  Methinks,  it  is  like  a  camel, 
Pol.  It  is  back'd  like  a  camel. 
The  protuberant  back  of  a  camel  feems  more  to  refemble  a  cloudy 
than  the  back  of  a  weazel  does.    Ma  lone. 

Mr.  Toilet  obferves,  that  we  might  read — "  it  is  beclCd  like  a 
weafei,*'  i.  e.  weafel-fnouted.  So,  in  Holinftied's  Dejcription  of  Fng' 
land,  p.  172:  *'  if  he  be  tvefell-becked,"  Ciuarles  ufes  this  term  of 
reproach  in  his  Virgin  JVidoiv  :  Go,  you  iveaxel-fnoutedf  addle  pated,'* 
Sec,  Mr.  Tollett  adds,  that  Milton,  in  his  Lycidas,  calls  a  promontory 
beaked,  i.  e.  prominent  like  the ^f<jjt  of  a  bird.  Steevens. 

9  They  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent. — ]  They  compel  me  to  play  the 
^ol,  till  I  can  endure  it  no  longer.  Johnson. 
See  p.  246,  n.  5.    Ma  lone. 

*  And  do  fuch  bufmeft  as  the  bitter  day—]  Thus  the  quarto.  The 
folio  reads: : 

And  do  Cuch  bitter  bufinefs  as  the  day,  Sec.    Ma  lone. 
The  expreflion  bitter  bufinefs  is  ftill  in  ufe,  and  though  at  prefent  a 
▼ulgar  phrale,  might  not  have  been  fuch  in  the  age  of  Shakfpeare. 
The  bitter  day  is  the  day  rendered  hateful  or  bitter  by  the  commiflion  of 
fome  aft  of  mifchief. 

Watts,  in  his  Logic,  fays :  **  Bitter  is  an  equivocal  word  :  there  is 
Utter  wormwood,  there  are  ^irf^r  words,  there  are  bitter  enemic,  and 
^  Utter  cold  morning."  It  is,  in  fliort,  any  thing  unpleafing  or  hurtful. 

Steevens. 


The 
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The  foul  of  Nero  enter  this  firm  bofom  : 

Let  me  be  cruel,  not  unnatural: 

I  will  fpeak  daggers  to  her  %  but  ufe  none  ; 

My  tongue  and  foul  in  this  be  hypocrites : 

How  in  my  words  foever  Ihe  bftlhent^. 

To  give  them  feals  ^  never,  my  foul,  confent !  [£a7V# 

SCENE  III. 

jt^  Room  in  the  fame. 

Enter  King,  Rosencrantz,  Guildenstern* 

King,  I  like  him  not;  nor  ftands  it  fafe  with  us. 
To  let  his  madnefs  range.    Therefore,  prepare  you  ; 
I  your  commiffion  will  forthwith  difpatch. 
And  he  to  England  fhall  along  with  you': 
The  terms  of  our  eftate  may  not  endure 
Hazard  fo  near  us,  as  doth  hourly  grow 

*  I  nvUl fpeak  daggers  to  berj']  A  limilar  exprcffion  occurs  In  The 
Return  from  Parnajfus :  "  They  are  peftilent  fellows,  they  fpeak  no- 
thing but  bodkins.''^  It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  a  bodkin  an- 
ciently fignified  a  fhort  dagger.  Steevens. 

3  —  be  pjentil  To  fpend,  is  to  reprove  har/hly,  to  treat  with  inju*, 
rious  language.    So,  in  fhe  Coxcomb  of  B.  and  Fletcher: 
a  _  We  fhall  be/;m  foundly."  Steevens. 
See  Vol.  VII.  p.  286,  n.  3.  Malone. 

*  To  give  them  feals — ]  i.  e.  put  thera  in  execution.  War  BUR  TON* 
5  J  like  him  not  5  nor  Jiands  it  fafe  •with  us, 

To  let  his  madnefs  range,    Therefore^  prepare  you  \ 
I  your  cQmmi£ion  ivill  fortbtaitb  difpatcby 

And  he  to  England  /hall  along  'zvith  you  In  The  Hyjlory  of 
JJamhletti  bl.  let.  the  king  does  not  adopt  this  fcheme  of  fending 
Hamlet  to  England  till  after  the  death  of  Polonius ;  and  though  he  is 
defcribed  as  doubtful  whether  Polonius  was  flain  by  Hamlet,  his  appre- 
henfion  left  he  might  himfelf  meet  the  fame  fate  as  the  old  courtier^ 
is  alfigned  as  the  motive  for  his  wilhing  the  prince  out  of  the  kingdom. 
This  at  firft  inclined  me  to  think  that  this  fhort  fcene,  either  from  the 
negligence  of  the  copyift  or  the  printer,  might  have  been  misplaced  5 
but  it  is  certainly  printed  as  the  authour  intended,  for  in  the  next 
^fcene  Hamlet  fays  to  his  mother,  **  I  muft  to  England  j  you  know 
that?"  before  the  king  could  have  heard  of  the  death  of  Polonius* 

MAJ.ONS* 

Y  z  Out 


\ 
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Out  of  his  lunes  ^. 

Guil,  We  will  ourfelves  provide : 
Moft  holy  and  religious  fear  it  is. 
To  keep  thofe  many  many  bodies  fafe. 
That  live,  and  feed,  upon  your  majefty. 

Rof.  The  fingle  and  peculiar  life  is  bound. 
With  all  the  ftrength  and  armour  of  the  mind. 
To  keep  itfelf  from  'noyance  ;  but  much  more. 
That  fpirit  upon  whofe  weaP  depend  and  reft 
The  lives  of  many.    The  ceafe  of  majefty 
Dies  not  alone  ;  but,  like  a  gulf,  doth  draw 
What's  near  it,  with  it :  it  is  a  maffy  wheel  ^, 
Fix'd  on  the  fummit  of  the  higheft  mount. 
To  whofe  huge  fpokes  ten  thoufand  lefTer  things 
Are  mortis'd  and  adjoin'd  ;  which,  when  it  falls. 
Each  fmall  annexment,  petty  confequence. 
Attends  the  boift'rous  ruin.    Never  alone 


^  Out  of  bis  lunes.]  The  quarto  reads — out  of  his  brows]  the  folio 
•—out  of  his  lunacies.  Lunes  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Theobald.  Shak- 
fpeare  probably  had  here  the  following  pafl'age  in  The  Hijiory  of  Hamb' 
lett,  bl.  1.  in  his  thoughts :  *'  Fengon  could  not  content  himfelfe,  but 
ftill  his  mind  gave  him  that  the  foole  [Hamht'\  would  play  him  fame 
tricke  cf  legerdemaine.  And  in  that  conceit  feeking  to  be  rid  of  him, 
determined  to  find  the  meanes  to  doe  it,  by  the  aid  of  a  ftranger  j  ma- 
king the  king  of  England  minifter  of  his  mafliicrous  refolution,  to  whom 
he  purpofed  to  fend  him.''    M alone. 

I  take  brows  to  be,  properly  read,  froivSf  which,  I  think,  is  a  pro- 
vincial  word  for  perverfe  humours  i  which  being,  I  fuppofe  not  undcr- 
llood,  was  changed  to  lunacies.  But  of  this  I  am  not  confident.  Johnsok. 

I  would  receive  Theobald's  emendation,  becaufe  Shakfpeare  ufes  the 
word  lunes  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  JVindfor^  and  The 
Winter''s  Tale*  From  the  redundancy  of  the  meafure  nothing  can  be 
inferred. 

Since  this  part  of  my  note  was  written,  I  have  met  with  an  inftance 
In  fupport  of  Dr.  Johnfon*s  conjediure  : 

"  —  were  you  but  as  favourable  as  you  are/row/^,— 

Tullys  Lcvet  by  Greene,  161G. 
Perhaps,  however,  Shakfpeare  defigned  a  metaphor  from  horned 
cattle,  whofe  powers  of  being  dangerous  encreafe  with  the  growth  of 
their  brows.  Steevens. 

7  That  fpirit  upon  whofe  weal — ]  So  the  quarto.    The  folio  gives. 

That  fpirit,  upon  whofe  fpiritt^.  Steevens. 

8  —  if  is  a  mafj'y  wheel,]  Thus  the  folio.  The  quarto  reads— .C?r 
»{ *15>  &c.  Malone. 


Did 
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Did  the  king  figh,  but  with  a  general  groan. 

King,  Arm  you,  I  pray  you,  to  this  fpeedy  voyage ; 
For  we  will  fetters  put  upon  this  fear. 
Which  now  goes  too  free-footed. 

Rq/l  GuiL  We  will  hafte  us.  [Exeunt  Ros.  and  GuiL, 

Enter  Polonius. 

Pol.  My  lord,  he's  going  to  his  mother's  clofet ; 
Behind  the  arras  I'll  convey  myfelf'^. 
To  hear  the  procefs ;  I'll  warrant,  Ihe'li  tax  him  home ; 
And,  as  you  faid,  and  wifely  was  it  faid, 
'Tis  meet,  that  fome  more  audience,  than  a  mother. 
Since  nature  makes  them  partial',  fhould  o'er-hear 
The  fpeech  of  vantage  ^    Fare  you  well,  ray  liege : 
I'll  call  upon  you  ere  you  go  to  bed. 
And  tell  you  what  I  know. 

King,  Thanks,  dear  my  lord.         [^^/>  Polonius. 
O,  my  offence  is  rank,  it  fmells  to  heaven; 
It  hath  the  primal  eldeft  curfe  upon't, 

9  Behind  the  arras  Til  convey  myfelf,'\  The  arras-hangings,  in 
Shaklpeare's  time,  were  hung  at  fuch  a  dirhance  from  the  walls,  that 
a  perfon  might  eafily  ftand  behind  them  unperceived.  The.principal 
witnefs  againft  the  Countefs  of  Exeter,  who  was  unjuftly  charged  ia 
the  year  1616,  with  a  defign  to  poifon  lady  Lake  and  lady  Rofle, 
was  Sarah  Wharton,  a  chambermaid,  who  fwore  that  ihe  flood  behind 
the  hangings  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  chamber  at  VVimbleton,  and 
heard  the  countefs  confefs  her  guilt.  The  plot  againft  this  innocent 
lady  was  difcovered  by  king  James,  who  went  to  Wimbleton,  and 
found  that  the  hangings,  which  had  not  been  changed  for  thirty  years, 
were  two  feet  from  the  ground,  fo  that  the  chambermaid  muft  have 
been  difcovered,  had  flie  been  there.  His  majefty  obferving  a  great  dif- 
tance  between  the  window,  near  which  the  countefs  was  fuppofed  t3 
have  ftood,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  room,  where  the  maid  was  faid 
to  have  ftood,  placed  himfelf  behind  the  hangings,  and  finding  that  he 
could  not  hear  the  lords  at  the  window,  though  they  purpofely  fpoke 
loud,  obtained  evidence  of  the  falftiood  of  this  charge.    Ma  lone. 

I  Since  nature  makes  them  par tialy  &c.] 
*<  — —  Matres  omnes  filiis 

<*  In  peccato  adjutrices,  auxilii  in  paterna  Injuria 

<«  Solent  efl'e."  Ter.  Heaut.  Aft.  5.  Sc.  2. 

Steevews. 

'3-  ^  of  'vant0ge.'\  By  fome  opportunity  of  fecret  obfervation. 

Johnson. 

Y  3  A  bro- 


3»6  U   A   M   L    E  T, 

A  brother's  murder  I — Pray  can  I  not. 
Though  inclination  be  as  ftiarp  as  will  ^ ; 
My  ftronger  guilt  defeats  my  llrong  intent; 
And,  like  a  man  to  double  bufinefs  bound, 
I  fland  in  paufe  where  I  (hall  firft  begin. 
And  both  negledl.    What  if  this  curled  hand 
Were  thicker  than  itfelf  with  brother's  blood  ? 
Is  there  not  rain  enough  in  the  fweet  heavens. 
To  wafh  it  white  as  fnow  ?  Whereto  ferves  mercy. 
But  to  confront  the  vifage  of  offence  ? 
And  what's  in  prayer,  but  this  two-fold  force, — 
To  be  fore-Hailed,  ere  we  come  to  fall. 
Or  pardon'd,  being  down  ?  Then  I'll  look  up  ; 
My  fault  is  pail.    But  O,  what  form  of  prayer 
Can  ferve  my  turn  ?  Forgive  me  my  foul  murder 
That  cannot  be  ;  fmce  I  am  ftill  pofTefs'd 
Of  thofe  effedls  for  which  1  did  the  murder. 
My  crown,  mine  own  ambition,  and  my  queen. 
May  one  be  pardon'd,  and  retain  the  offence*? 
In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world. 
Offence's  gilded  hand  may  fliove  by  juftice  ; 
And  oft  'tis  feen,  the  wicked  prize  itfelf 
Buys  out  the  law  :  But  'tis  not  fo  above : 
There  is  no  fhuffling,  there  the  adion  lies 
In  his  true  nature ;  and  we  ourfelves  compeli'd. 
Even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults. 
To  give  in  evidence.    What  then  ?  what  refts  ? 
Try  what  repentance  can  :  What  can  it  not  ? 
Yet  what  can  it,  when  one  can  not  repent '  ? 

3  Though  inclination  he  as  (harp  as  will ;]  Wxllxi  command,  iirtBxon, 
Thus,  Ecclejiajiicus,  xlili.  i6.  **  —  and  at  his  iviU  the  fouth  wind 
bloweth/'  rne  king  fays,  his  mind  is  in  too  great  confufion  to  pray, 
even  though  his  inclination  were  as  firong  as  the  command  which  re- 
quires that  duty.  Steevens. 

^  May  one  be  pardon  d,  and  regain  the  offence  ?]  He  that  does  not 
amend  what  can  be  amended,  retains  his  offence.  The  king  kept  the 
crown  from  the  right  heir.  Johnsok. 

5  Tet  ivhat  can  ivben  one  can  not  repent JVhat  can  repentance 
do  for  a  man  that  cannct  be  penitent  ?  for  a  man  who  has  only  a  part  of 
penitence,  diftrefs  of  confcience,  without  the  Other  part,  refoiution  of 
amendment?  Johnson. 

O  wretched 
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O  wretched  ftate!  O  bofom,  black  as  death  I 

O  limed  foul  ^  ;  that,  ftruggling  to  be  free. 

Art  more  engag'd  I  Help,  angels,  make  affay ! 

Bow,  ilubborn  knees !  and,  heart,  with  firings  of  Heel, 

Be  foft  as  finews  of  the  new-born  babe  ; 

All  may  be  well !  [retires,  and  kneels. 

Enter  Hamlet. 

Ham,  Now  might  I  do  it,  pat,  now  he  is  praying^ ; 
And  now  I'll  do't ; — And  fo  he  goes  to  heaven  : 
And  fo  am  I  reveng'd  ?  That  would  be  fcann'd^ : 
A  villain  kills  my  father ;  and,  for  that, 
I,  his  fole  fon,  do  this  fame  villain  fend» 
To  heaven. 

Why,  this  is  hire  and  falary not  revenge. 

He  took  my  father  grofsly,  full  of  bread  ; 

With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown  S  as  flulh  as  May ; 

And,  how  his  audit  ftands,  who  knows,  fave  heaven  ?  > 

But,  in  our  circumilance  and  courfe  of  thought, 

'Tis  heavy  with  him  :  And  am  1  then  reveng'd. 

To  take  him  in  the  purging  of  his  foul. 

When  he  is  fit  and  feafon'd  for  his  pafTage  ? 

No. 


^  Oy  limed  foul ; — ]  This  alludes  to  bird-lme*  Shakfpeare  ufes 
the  fame  word  again,  K.  Henry  VI.  P.  II. 

"  Madam,  myfelf  have //w'^  a  biWh  for  her."  Steevens. 

7  —  pat,  nonx)  he  is  praying  y'\  Thus  the  folio.  The  quartos  read 
1— ^Kf  now,  &c.  Steevens. 

^  —  That  loould  befcann'd:]  i.  e.  That  fhould  be  confxdered,  efti- 
mated.  Steevens. 

&  7, /6a  fole /o«,  do  this  famevillain  fend — ]  The  folio  reads,/ott/^  fon, 
a  reading  apparently  corrupted  from  the  quarto.  The  meaning  is  plain. 
/,  his  only  fon,  who  am  bound  to  punifh  his  murderer.  Johnson. 

'  —  hire  and  falary,]  Thus  the  folio.  The  quartos  xtd^A^bafe  and 
fiUy*  Steevens. 

*  He  took  my  father  grofsly  ^  full  of  bread  ; 

With  all  his  crimes  broad  bloiouy — ]  The  uncommon  exprelTiO/i, 
full  of  bready  our  poet  borrowed  from  the  facred  writings  :  "  Behold, 
this  was  the  iniquity  of  thy  fifter  Sodom  ;  pride,  fullnefs  of  breads  and 
abundance  of  idlenefs  was  in  her  and  in  her  daughters,  neither  did  Ihe 
^Irengthen  the  hand  of  the  poor  and  needy."  Ezekiel,  xvi.  49. 

Malone. 

Y  4  Up 


J28  HAMLET, 

Up,  fword  ;  and  know  thou  a  more  horrid  hent^ : 
When  he  is  drunk,  alleep,  or  in  his  rage  ; 
Or  in  the  inceftuous  pleafures  of  his  bed*  ; 
At  gaming,  fvvearing  *  ;  or  about  fome  a6l 
,     That  has  no  relilh  of  falvation  in't : 

Then  trip  him,  that  his  heels  may  kick  at  heaven*  ; 
And  that  his  foul  may  be  as  damn'd,  and  black. 
As  hell,  whereto  it  goes^.    My  mother  Hays : 
This  phyfick  but  prolongs  thy  nckly  days.  [Exzf, 

rhe 

3  XJpy  fivcrdf  and  knew  thou  a  more  horrid  hent :]  To  her.t  is  ufed  by 
Shakfpeare  for,  to  Jeize,  to  catchy  to  lay  hold  on.  Hent  is,  therefore, 
hcldy  or  feizure.    Lay  bold  on  him,  fword,  at  a  more  horrid  time. 

Johnson, 

See  Vol,  II.  p.  io8,  n.  2.  Malone. 

4  JVben  be  is  drunky  aJJeefy  or  in  his  rage. 

Or  in  the  incejluous  pleajures  of  bis  bed  •y']  So,  in  Marfton's  Infa-- 
tiate  Countefs,  1603: 

"  — Did'ft  thou  not  kill  him  drunk  ? 

«*  Thou  fhould'ft,  or  in  th' embraces  of  his  luft."  Steevens. 
*  ^t  gaming,  fivearing  ;  —  ]  Thus  the  folio.    The  quarto,  1604, 
reads — At  g:.nie,  a  fwearing.  Sec.  Malone. 

5  —  that  bis  heels  may  kick  at  heaven  jl  So,  in  Heywood's  Silver 
Agey  1613: 

"  Whofe  heels  tript  up,  kick''d  ''gainji  the  firmament.''*  Steev. 

6  As  belly  ivbereto  it  goes  ]  This  fpeech,  in  which  Hamlet,  re- 

prefented  as  a  virtuous  character,  is  not  content  witji  taking  bJood  for 
blood,  but  contrives  damns. ion  for  the  n  an  that  he  would  punifh,  is 
too  horrible  to  be  read  or  to  be  uttered.  Johnson. 

The  fame  fiend-like  difpofiticn  is  fhewn  by  Lodozvick,  in  Webfter's 
Vittoria  Corombonay  1612  : 

— —  to  havepoifon'd 
The  handle  of  his  racket.    O,  that,  that  !— 
**  That  while  he  had  been  bandying  at  tennis, 
«  He  might  have  fworn  himfelf  to  hell,  and  ftruck 
**  His  fcul  into  the  hazard  !'' 
Again,  in  The  Honeji  Laivyery  1616  : 

*'  I  then  fhould  ftrike  his  body  with  his /ca/, 
*^  And  fink  them  both  together." 
Again,  in  the  third  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Four  Plays  in  one: 

**  No,  take  him  dead  drunk  now  ivithout  repentance."^  Steev. 
This  horrid  thought  has  been  adopted  by  Lewis  Machin,  in  the 
Dumb  Knigbry  1633  : 

Nay,  but  be  patient  j  fmcoth  your  brow  a  little, 
«  And  you  fliali  take  them  as  they  dip  each  other  5 

<[  Even 
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T^e  King  ri/es,  and  advances. 

King.  My  words  fly  up,  my  thoughts  remain  below : 
Words,  without  thoughts,  never  to  heaven  go.  [^Exiti 

SCENE  IV. 

Another  Room  in  the  fame. 

Writer  Que^,   and  Polonius. 

ToL  He  will  come  llraight.  Look,  you  lay  home  to 
him : 

Tell  him,  his  pranks  have  been  too  broad  to  bear  with  ; 
And  that  your  grace  hath  fcreen'd  and  flood  between 
Much  heat  and  him.    I'll  filence  me  e'en  here^ 
Pray  you,  be  round  with  him. 

^een,  I'll  warrant  you  ;  fear  me  not. 
Withdraw,  I  hear  him  coming.  [Polonius  hides  him/el/^. 

Enter 

"  Even  in  the  height  of  fin  ;  then  damn  them  both, 
<*  And  let  them  ftink  before  they  afjc  God  pardon, 
"  That_yoar  revenge  may  Jiretch  unto  their  fouls.''''  Malone. 
'  I  think  it  not  improbable,  that  when  Shakfpeare  put  this  horrid 
fentiment  into  the  mouth  of  Hamlet,  he  might  have  recollefted  the 
following  ftory  :  "  One  of  thefe  monfters  meeting  his  enemie  un- 
armed, threatened  to  kill  him,  if  he  denied  not  God,  his  power,  and 
eflentiai  properties,  viz.  his  mercy,  fuffrance,  &c.  the  which  when 
the  other,  defiring  life,  pronounced  with  great  horrour,  kneeling  upon 
his  knees  j  the  bravo  cried  out,  no'we  nv ill  I  kill  thy  body  and  jouhy  and 
at  that  inftant  thruft  him  through  with  his  rapier."  Brief  Dijcourfe 
iff  the  Spanifh  State,  ivith  a  Dialogue  annexed,  intitled  PbilobafiliSf  4to, 
I590>  P*  2^1.  Reed. 

A  fimilar  ftory  is  told  in  The  Turhifo  Spy,  Vol.  III.  p.  243. 

Malone. 

7  —  ril  filence  me  e'en  here ;]  Vll  filence  me  e'en  here,  is,  I'll  ufe 
no  more  ivords,  Johnson. 

^  Polonius  bides  bimfelf.']  The  concealment  of  Polonius  in  the 
queen's  chamber,  during  the  converfation  between  Hamlet  and  his 
mother,  and  the  manner  of  his  death,  were  fuggefted  by  the  following 
paflage  in  The  Hyfiory  of  Hamblet,  bl.  let.  fig.  D  I  :  *'  The  counfellour 
entered  fecretly  into  the  queene's  chamber,  and  there  bid  himfelfe  be- 
hind the  arras,  and  long  before  the  queene  and  Hamlet  came  thither  5 
who  being  craftie  and  pollitique,  as  foone  as  hee  was  within  the  cham- 
ber, doubting  fome  treafon,  and  fearing  if  he  fhould  fpeake  feverely 
and  wifely  to  his  mother,  touching  his  fecret  pradtifes,  hee  fliould  be 

underftood 


33a  HAMLET, 
Enter  Hamlet. 

JIajit.  Now,  mother ;  what's  the  matter  ? 

^een,  Hamlet,  thou  haft  thy  father  much  ofFended, 

Ham.  Mother,  you  have  my  father  much  offended. 

^een.  Come,  come,  you  anfwer  with  an  idle  tongue. 

Ham,  Go,  go,  you  queftion  with  a  wicked  tongue* 

^leen.  Why,  how  now,  Hamlet? 

Ham,  What's  the  matter  now? 

^ieen.  Have,  you  forgot  me  ? 

Ham.  No,  by  the  rood,  not  fo: 
You  are  the  queen,  your  hufband^^s  brother's  wife  ; 
And, — 'would  it  were  not  fo  ! — you  are  my  mother, 

Slueen.  Nay,  then  I'll  fet  thofe  to  you  that  can  fpeak. 

Ham,  Come,  come,  and  fit  you  down ;  you  ihall  not 
budge  ; 

You  go  not,  till  I  fet  you  up  a  glafs 
Where  you  may  fee  the  inmoft  part  of  you. 

^teen.  What  wilt  thou  do :  thou  wilt  not  murder  me  ? 
Help,  help,  ho! 

Pol.  [behind,]  What,  ho!  help! 

Ham,  How  now  1  a  rat  ?  [^draiAJs* 
Dead,  for  a  ducat,  dead. 

[Hamlet  makes  a  pafs  through  the  arras» 

PoL  [behind.]  O,  I  am  ilain.  [falls,  and  dies* 

^een.  O  me,  what  haft  thou  done  ? 

Ham   Nay,  I  know  nut : 
Is  it  the  king  ? 

[lifts  up  the  arras y  and  draivs  forth  Polonius. 

^ueen.  O,  v,'hat  a  rsfli  and  bloody  deed  is  this! 

Ham,  A  bloody  deed  ; — almoft  as  bad,  good  mother. 
As  kill  a  king,  and  marry  with  his  brother. 

underftood,  and  by  that  means  intercepted,  ufed  his  ordinary  manner 
of  dilTimulacion,  and  began  to  come  [r.  crciv]  like  a  cocke,  beating 
with  his  arms  (in  fuch  manner  as  cockcs  ufe  to  ftrike  with  their 
wings)  upon  the  hangings  of  the  chamber  j  whereby  feeling  fome- 
thing  ftlrring  under  them,  he  cried,  a  rat,  a  raty  and  prefently  draw- 
ing his  fworde,  thruft  it  into  the  hangings  j  which  done,  pulled  the 
counfellour  (half-deade)  out  by  the  heeles,  made  an  end  of  killing 
him  ;  and,  being  flaine,  cut  his  body  in  pieces,  which  he  caufed  to  be 
boyled,  and  then  caft  it  into  an  open  vault  or  privic."  Malone. 

^een* 
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^ueen.  As  kill  a  king  ^  ! 
Ham.  Ay,  lady,  'twas  my  word.— 
Thou  wretched,  rafli,  intruding  fool,  farewel ! 

[/o  Polonius. 

I  took 

5  Queen.  As  kill  a  king  /]  It  has  been  doubted,  whether  Shalcfpeare 
intended  to  reprefent  the  queen  as  acceflary  to  the  murder  of  her  huf- 
band.  The  furprize  Ihe  here  exprefles  at  the  charge  feems  to  tend  to 
her  exculpation.  Where  the  variation  is  not  particularly  marked, 
we  may  prefume,  I  think,  that  the  poet  intended  to  tell  his  ftory  as  it 
had  been  told  before.  The  following  extradl  therefore  from  The 
Hyjiory  of  Hamblet^  bl.  let.  relative  to  this  point,  will  probably  not 
be  unacceptable  to  the  reader  :  Fengon  [the  king  in  the  prefent 
play]  boldened  and  encouraged  by  fuch  impunitie,  durft  venture  to 
couple  himfelf  in  marriage  with  her,  whom  he  ufed  as  his  concubine 
during  good  Horvendille's  life  j  in  that  fort  fpotting  his  name  with  a 
double  vice,  inceftuous  adulterie,  and  paracide  murther. — This  adul- 
terer and  infamous  murtherer  flaundered  his  dead  brother,  that  he 
would  have  flaine  his  wife,  and  that  hee  by  chance  finding  him  on 
the  point  ready  to  do  it,  in  defence  of  theiady,  had  llaine  him.— 
The  unfortunate  and  wicked  woman  that  had  received  the  honour  to 
be  the  wife  of  one  of  the  valianteft  and  wileft  princes  in  the  North, 
imbafed  herfelfe  in  fuch  vile  fort  as  to  faififie  her  faith  unto  him, 
and,  which  is  v/orfe,  to  marrie  him  that  had  bin  the  tyrannous  mur- 
therer of  her  lawful  hulband  J  ivbicb  rr.ode  diver je  men  think  that /he 
had  beetle  tbe  caufer  cf  the  viurther^  thereby  to  live  in  her  adulterie 
without  controle."    Hyfi,  ofHamb.  fig.  C  i.  2. 

In  the  conference  however  with  her  fon,  on  which  the  prefent  fcene 
4S  founded,  Ihe  ftrongly  afl'erts  her  innocence  with  refpedl  to  this  faft: 

**  I  know  well,  my  fonne,  that  I  have  done  thee  great  wrong  in 
marrying  with  Fengon,  the  cruel  tyrant  and  murtherer  of  thy  father, 
and  my  loyal  fpoufej  but  when  thou  fhalt  confider  the  fmali  meanes 
of  refinance,  and  the  treafon  of  the  palace,  with  the  little  caufe  of 
confidence  we  are  to  expedt,  or  hope  for,  of  the  courtiers,  all  wrought 
to  his  will  J  as  alfo  the  power  he  made  ready  if  I  fhould  have  refufed 
to  like  him  J  thou  wouldft  rather  excufe,  than  accufe  mee  of  laicivi- 
oufnefs  or  inconftancy,  much  lefs  offer  me  that  wrong  to  JujfeB  that 
ever  thy  mother  Geruth  once  conjented  to  tbe  death  and  murther  of  her 
hufband:  fwearing  unto  thee  by  the  majeftie  of  the  gods,  that  if  it 
had  layne  in  me  to  have  refuted  the  tyrant,  although  it  had  beene  with 
the  lofle  of  my  blood,  yea  and  of  my  life,  I  would  furely  have  faved  the 
life  of  my  lord  and  hulband."    Ibid.  fig.  D  4. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  in  the  drama  neither  the  king  or  queen  make 
fo  good  a  defence.  Shakfpeare  wilhed  to  render  them  as  odious  as  he 
could,  and  therefore  has  not  in  any  part  of  the  play  furniHied  them 
with  even  the  femblance  of  an  excufe  for  their  conduft. 

Though  the  inference  already  mentioned  may  be  drawn  from  the 
2  furprize 


HAMLET, 

I  took  thee  for  thy  better ;  take  thy  fortune : 

Thou  find'ft,  to  be  too  bufy,  is  fome  danger.— 

Leave  wringing  of  your  hands  :  Peace  ;  fit  yojL  down. 

And  let  me  wring  your  heart :  for  fo  I  fhall. 

If  it  be  made  of  penetrable  fluff ; 

If  damned  cuflom  have  not  braz'd  it  fo. 

That  it  be  proof  and  bulwark  againfl  fenfe. 

«.What  have  I  done,  that  thou  dar'il  wag  thy  tongue 
In  noife  fo  rude  againft  me  ? 

Ham.  Such  an  aft. 
That  blurs  the  grace  and  blufh  of  modefly ; 
Calls  virtue,  hypocrite ;  takes  off  the  role* 
From  the  fair  forehead  of  an  innocent  love. 

And 

farprize  which  our  poet  has  here  made  the  queen  exprefs  at  being 
charged  with  the  murder  of  her  hulband,  it  is  obfervable  that  when 
the  player-queen  in  the  preceding  fcene  fays, 

"  In  fecond  hulband  Jet  me  be  accurft  ! 

None  wed  the  fecond,  Lut  'who  killed  the firfi^^'' 
be  has  made  Hamlet  exclaim  —  that^i  laormiuood,^''  The  prince,  there- 
fore, both  from  that  expreflion  and  the  words  addrefled  to  his  mother 
in  the  prefent  fcene,  muft  be  fuppofed  to  think  her  guilty.— Perhaps 
after  all  this  inveftigation,  the  truth  is,  that  Shakfpeare  himfelf  meant 
to  leave  the  matter  in  doubt.  Malone. 

I  know  not  in  what  part  of  this  tragedy  the  king  and  queen  could 
have  been  expedled  to  enter  into  a  vindication  of  their  mutual  con- 
dudt.  The  former  indeed  is  rendered  contemptible  as  well  asguiltyj  but 
for  the  latter  our  poet  fcems  to  have  felt  all  that  tendernefs  which  the 
gholt  recommends  to  the  imitation  of  her  fon.  STEEVE^'S. 

Had  Shakfpeare  thought  fit  to  have  introduced  the  topicks  I  have 
fuggefted,  can  there  be  a  doubt  concerning  his  ability  to  introduce 
them?  The  king's  juftification,  if  to  juftify  him  had  been  the  poet's 
object,  (which  it  certainly  was  not,)  might  have  been  made  in  a  foli- 
loquy  j  the  queen's,  in  the  prefent  interview  with  her  fon.  Malone. 

*  takes  off  the  ico^t^  &c.]  Some  have  underftood  thefe  words  to 
be  only  a  metaphorical  enlargement  of  the  fentiment  contained  in  the 
preceding  line : 

—  blurs  the  grace  and  blujh  of  modefty  : 
but  as  the  forehead  is  no  proper  fituation  for  a  bluJh  to  be  difplayed  in, 
we  may  have  recourfe  to  another  explanation. 

It  was  once  the  cuftom  for  thofe  who  were  betrothed,  to  wear  fome 
flower  as  an  external  and  confpicuous  mark  of  their  mutual  engage- 
ment.   So,  in  Spenfer^s  Shepherd^  s  Calendar  for  April : 
"  Bring  coronations  and  fops  in  winCf 
Worn  of  paramours.^^ 

Lyte,  in  his  Herbal,  1578,  enumerat:s  jops  in  wine  among  the 
fimalier  kind  of  Hngle  gUliflowers  or  pinks. 

Figurs 
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And  fets  a  bliller  there  ;  makes  marriage  vows 
As  falfe  as  dicers'  oaths:  O,  fuch  a  deed. 
As  from  the  body  of  contraction*  plucks 
The  very  foul ;  and  fweet  religion  makes 
A  rhapfody  of  words :  Heaven's  face  doth  glow; 
Yea,  this  folidity  and  compound  mafs. 
With  triftful  vifage,  as  againit  the  doom. 
Is  thought-fick  at  the  a6l  2. 
Queen,  Ah  me,  what  ad;. 

That 

Figure  4,  in  i\\t  Mornce-dance,  (a  plate  of  which  is  annexed  to  the 
Yix&^zxt  oi  K.  Henry  IV,)  has  a  flower  fixed  on  his  forehead,  and 
feems  to  be  meant  for  theparamour  of  the  female  charafter.  The 
flower  might  be  defigned  for  a  rofe^  as  the  colour  of  it  is  red  in  the 
painted  glafs,  though  its  form  is  exprefled  with  as  little  adherence  to 
nature  as  that  of  the  marygoid  in  the  hand  of  the  lady.  It  may, 
however,  conduft  us  to  affix  a  new  meaning  to  the  lines  in  queftion. 
This  flower,  as  I  have  fince  difccvered,  is  exadtly  fliaped  like  the  fops 
in  wine,  now  called  the  Deptford  Pink. 

Sets  a  blijier  there,  has  the  fame  meaning  as  in  Measure  for  Measure: 
"Who  falling  in  the  flaws  of  her  own  youth, 
«  Hath  bltferd  her  report." 
See  a  note  on  this  paflage,  Adl  II.  Sc.  3.  Steevens. 
I  believe,  by  the  roje  was  only  meant  the  rojeate  hue.    The  fore- 
head certainly  appears  to  us  an   odd  place  for  the  hue  of  inno- 
cence to  dwell  on,  but  Shakfpeare  might  place  it  there  with  as  much 
propriety  as  a  Jmile*    In  Troi/us  and  CreJJida  we  find  thefe  lines  : 
<*  So  rich  advantage  of  a  promis'd  glory, 
As  fmi/es  upon  the  forehead  of  this  adtion.** 
That  part  of  the  forehead  which  is  fituated  between  the  eye-brows^ 
Teems  to  have  been  confidered  by  our  poet  as  the  feat  of  innocence  and! 
modefty.    So,  in  a  fubfequent  fcene : 
**  brands  the  harlot, 

<*  Even  here,  between  the  chafte  unfmlrched  hrono 
<*  Of  my  true  mother."  Malone. 
a  —  from  the  body  of  contraction—]  ContraSiion  £ot  marriage  con^^ 
traB*    War  BUR  TON. 

3      Heaven'' s  face  doth  gloiv ; 

Tea,  this  folidity  and  compound  mafs. 
With  trijlful  vifage,  as  againfi  the  doom, 

Js  thought-fick  at  the  aci,^  If  any  fenfe  can  be  Found  here,  it  Is 
this.  The  fun  glows,  [and  does  it  not  always?]  and  the  very  foiid  mafs 
of  earth  has  a  triftful  vifage,  and  is  thought-fick.  All  this  is  fad  ftufF% 
The  old  quarto  reads  much  nearer  to  the  poet's  fenfe  ; 

Heaven's  face  does  gloiv, 

O'er  this  folidity  and  compound  mafs, 

iVith  heated  vifage,  as  againfi  the  d$om^ 

is  tbougbt-fick  at  the  afft 


334  H   A   M   L    E  T, 

That  roars  fo  load,  and  thunders  in  the  index  *  ? 
Ham.  Look  here,  upon  this  pidure,  and  on  this^ ; 

The 

From  whence  it  appears,  that  Shakfpeare  wrote  : 
Heaven  i  face  dotb  glo'Uff 
O'er  this  folidity  and  compouna  mafs, 
With  trijiful  "jif age  \  and,  as  'gainji  the  dooKf 
Is  thought-fick  at  the  aff. 
This  makes  a  line  fenfe,  and  to  this  effeft.    The  fun  looks  upon  our 
globe,  the  fcene  of  this  murder,  with  an  angry  and  mournful  coun- 
tenance, half  hid  in  eclipfe,  as  at  the  day  of  doom.    War  bur  ton. 

The  word  heated^  though  it  agrees  well  enough  with  gloiv,  is,  I 
think,  not  fo  ftriking  as  trijlful,  which  was,  I  fuppofe,  chofen  at  the 
revifal,  1  believe  the  whole  pafTage  now  ftands  as  the  author  gave  it. 
Dr.  Warburton's  reading  reflores  two  improprieties,  which  Shak- 
fpeare, by  his  alteration,  had  removed.  In  the  firft,  and  in  the  new 
reading,  Heaven  s  face  gloivs  with  trijlful  vifage  j  and,  Hea-vens  face  is 
thoijght-fick.   To  the  common  reading  there  is  no  objettion.  Johns. 

I  am  ftrongly  inclined  to  think  that  the  reading  of  the  quarto,  1604, 
is  the  true  one.  In  Shakfpeare's  licentious  diftion,  the  meaning  may 
be.  The  face  of  heaven  doth  glow  with  heated  vifage,  over  the  earth :  and 
beaveni  as  againft  the  day  of  judgment,  is  thought-fick  at  the  aft. 

Had  not  our  poet  St.  Luke's  defcription  of  the  lad  day  in  his 
thoughts  ? — "  And  there  fliall  be  fijns  in  the  fun  and  in  the  moon, 
and  in  the  ftarsj  and  upon  the  eardi  diftrefs  of  nations,  with  per- 
plexity, the  fea  and  the  waves  roaring :  men's  hearts  failing  them  for 
fear,  and  for  looking  on  thofe  things  which  are  coming  on  the  earth  ; 
for  the  powers  of  heaven  (hall  be  fhaken,"  &c.    Ma  lone. 

4-  That  rears  fo  loud,  &c.'\  The  meaning  is.  What  is  this  a£t,  of 
which  the  difcovcry,  or  mention,  cannot  be  made,  but  with  this  vio- 
lence of  clamour  ?  Johnson. 

—  and  thunders  in  the  index?]  Mr.  Edwards  obferves,  that  the 
Indexes  of  many  old  books  were  at  that  time  inferted  at  the  beginning, 
inftead  of  the  end,  as  is  now  the  cuftom.  This  obfervation  I  have 
often  feen  confirmed. 

So,  \nOtheUof  Aft  II.  fc.  vii— an  index  and  obfcare ^r(j/o^«ff  to 
the  hiftory  of  luft  and  foul  thoughts."  Steevens. 

See  Vol.  VIII.  p.  180,  n.  6.  Builokar  in  his  Exprftorf  8vo.  1616, 
defines  an  Index  by  "  A  table  in  a  booke."  The  tatle  was  almoft  al- 
ways/»re^^xe^/  to  the  books  of  our  poet's  age.  Indexes,  in  the  fenfe  ia 
which  we  now  underftand  the  word,  were  very  uncommon.  Malone, 

s  Look  here,  upon  tbispi£iure,  and  on  this  3]  It  is  evident  from  the 
following  words, 

AJiation,  like  the  herald  Mercury,  &c. 
that  thefe  pifturer,  which  are  introduced  as  miniatures  on  the  /lage, 
were  meant  for  whole  lengths,  being  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  queen's 
dofet. 

 like  Maia'^s  fon  he  fiood, 

And  foo9k  bis  plumes %^lA\\x,OQf  B.  V,  St£EVZKSi 

The 
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The  counterfeit  prefentment  of  two  brothers. 
See,  what  a  grace  wasfeated  on  this  brow: 
Hyperion's  curls  ^  ;  the  front  of  Jove  himfelf  ; 
An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command  ; 
A  ftation  like  the  herald  Mercury, 
New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kifling  hill  ^ ; 
A  combination,  and  a  form,  indeed. 
Where  every  god  did  feem  to  fet  his  feal. 

The  introduftion  of  miniatures  in  this  place  appears  to  be  a  ma- 
clern  innovation.  A  print  prefixed  to  Rovve's  edition  of  Hamletj  pub- 
liihedin  1709,  proves  this.  There,  the  rwo  royal  portraits  are  exhi- 
bited as  half-lengths,  hanging  in  the  Queen's  clofet ;  and  either  thus, 
or  as  whole  lengths,  they  probably  were  exhib  ted  from  the  time  of  the 
original  performance  of  this  tragedy  to  the  death  of  Betterton.  To  half- 
lengths,  however,  the  fame  objeftion  lies,  as  to  miniatures.  M alone, 

6  Hyperion^  curls 'y — ]  It  is  obfervable  that  Hyperion  is  ufed  by 
Spenfer  with  the  fame  error  in  quantity.  Farmer. 

I  have  never  met  with  an  earlier  edition  of  Marfton's  Infatiate 
Countefs  than  that  in  1603.    In  this  the  following  lines  occur,  which 
bear  a  clofe  refemblance  to  Hamlet's  defcription  of  his  father : 
*'  A  donative  he  hath  of  every  god  ; 

<f  jipol/o  gave  him  locks,  Jo've  his  high  front  ^"^    St  E  evens. 

7  A Jiation  like  the  herald  Mercury, 

Neiv-lighted  on  a  heaven-kifling  hill  j]  I  think  it  not  improbable 
that  Shakfpeare  caught  this  image  from  Phaer's  tranflation  of  Virgil, 
(Fourth  i^neid,)  a  book  that  without  doubt  he  had  read  : 

And  now  approaching  neere,  the  top  he  feeth  and  mighty  lims 
<*  Of  AtlaSf  mountain  tough,  that  heaven  on  boyft'rous  Jhoulder9 
beares  j— 

"  There  firji  on  ground  with  wings  of  might  doth  Mercury  arrive, 
Then  down  from  thence  right  over  feas  himfelfe  doth  headlong 
drive." 

In  the  margin  are  thefe  words:  «  The  defcription  of  Mercury"*!  jour- 
ney from  heaven,  along  the  mountain  Atlas  in  Afrike,  higheji  on  earth. 

Malonb. 

Station  In  this  inftance  does  not  mean  the  fpot  ivhere  any  one  is  placed, 
but  the  aEi  of  Jianding.    So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  AGt  III.  fc.  iii* 

<•  Her  motion  and  her  Jiation  are  as  one." 
On  turning  to  Theobald's  firft  edition,  I  find  that  he  had  made  the 
fame  remark,  and  fupported  it  by  the  fame  inftance.  The  obferva- 
tion  is  neceflary,  for  otherwife  the  compliment  defigned  to  the  attitude 
of  the  king,  would  be  beftowed  on  the  place  where  Mercury  is  repre- 
fented  as  ftanding.  Steevens. 

In  the  firft  fcene  of  Timon  of  Athens,  the  poet,  admiring  a  picture, 
introduces  the  fame  image: 

**  -■  How  thh grace 

Speaks  his  own y?(i«</;»^ /"  Maione* 

To 


HAMLET, 

To  give  the  world  affurance  of  a  man  : 

This  was  your  hufband. — Look  you  now,  what  follows; 

Here  is  your  hufband ;  like  a  mildew'd  ear  ^, 

Blafting  his  wholefome  brother.    Have  you  eyes? 

Could  you  on  this  fair  mountain  leave  to  feed. 

And  batten  ^  on  this  moor  f  Ha  !  have  you  eyes  ? 

You  cannot  call  it,  love  :  for,  at  your  age. 

The  hey-day  in  the  blood*  is  tame,  it's  humble. 

And  waits  upon  the  judgment;  And  what  judgment 

Would  ftep  from  this  to  this  ?  Senfe,  fure,  you  have, 

Elfe,  could  you  not  have  motion  ^:  But,  fure,  that  fenfe 

Is  apoplex'd:  for  madnefs  would  not  err; 

Nor  fenfe  to  ecftafy  was  ne*er  fo  thrall'd. 

But  it  r^fervM  fome  quantity  of  choice, 

8  _  like  a  mildew'd  ear, 

Blading  hh  lubolefcme  brother. '\  This  alludes  to  Pharaoh's  dream 
in  the  41ft  chapter  of  Genejii.  Steevens. 

9 — batten — ]  i.  e.  to  grow  fat.  So,  in  ClaudiusTiberius  Nero,  1607. 
—— and  for  milk 
*'  I  batten  d  was  with  blood." 
Bat  is  an  ancient  word  for  increafe.    Hence  the  adjc£llve  hatful,  fo 
often  ufed  by  Drayton  in  his Po/yo/^/5«.  Steevens. 

*  the  hey-day  in  the  blood — J  This  exprelfion  occurs  in  Ford's  '"Tis 
Pity  /he's  a  Whore,  1633  : 

■   muft 

**  The  key-day  of  your  luxury  be  fed 
«  Up  to  a  furfeit?"  Steevens. 

*  ^  Sentc,  fure,  you  have, 

Elfe,  could  you  not  have  motion  :]  Thefe  words,  and  the  following 
lines  to  the  word  difference,  are  found  in  the  quarto,  but  not  in  the  folio. 
Senfe  is  fometimcs  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  for  fenfation  or  fenfual  appetite  y 
as  motion  is  for  the  eftedl  produced  by  the  impulfe  of  nature.  Such,  I 
think,  is  the  fignification  of  thefe  words  here.  So,  in  Meafure  for 
Meafure: 

**  —  Ihe  fpeaks,  and  'tis 

Such  fenfe,  that  my  fenfe  breeds  with  it." 
Again,  more  appofitely  in  the  fame  play,  where  both  the  words  occur; 
<<  I  One  who  never  feels 

The  wanton  (lings  and  motions  of  the  fenfe.'"* 
So,  in  Braithwaite's  5«ri;(ry  c///;y?3r/fj,  1614:  Thefe  continent  re- 
lations  will  reduce  the  rtraggling  motions  to  a  more  fettled  and  retired 
harbour." 

Senje  has  already  been  ufed  in  this  fcene,  for  fenfation: 

*<  That  it  be  proof  and  bulwark  againft/fw/lf." 
Dr.  Warburton  forwr/»»<fubllituted  notion,  u  e,  intellect.  Malone. 

To 
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To  ferve  in  fuch  a  difference.    What  devil  was't. 
That  thus  hath  cozen'd  you  at  hoodman-blind  ^  ? 
Eyes  without  feeling''',  feeling  without  fight. 
Ears  without  hand  or  eyes,  fmelling  fans  all. 
Or  bat  a  fickly  part  of  one  true  fenfe 
Could  not  fo  mope 

O  fhame !  where  is  thy  blufli  ?  Rebellious  hell. 

If  thou  canft  mutine  in  a  matron's  bones 

To  flaming  youth  let  virtue  be  as  wax,  • 

And  melt  in  her  own  fire  :  proclaim  no  fliamc. 

When  the  compulfive  ardour  gives  the  charge  j 

Since  froft  itfelf  as  adlively  doth  burn. 

And  reafon  panders  will  ^, 

^een,  O  Hamlet,  fpeak  no  more : 
Thou  turn'ft  mine  eyes  into  my  very  foul  5 

3  —  at  hoodman-bltnd  This  is,  I  fuppofe,  the  fame  as  hVwdmatCt* 
huff.  So,  in  ^Tivo  lamentable  Tragedies  in  One,  the  One  a  murder  of 
Mafier  Beechy  Sec,  1601  ; 

Pick  out  men's  eyes,  and  tell  them  that's  the  fport 
Of  bood-man  blind."  Steevens. 
*  Eyes  toitbout  feelings  &c.]  This  and  the  three  following  lines  arc 
omitted  in  the  folio.  Steevens. 

5  Could  not  fo  mope.]  i.  e.  could  not  exhibit  fuch  marks  of  ftupidity. 
The  fame  word  is  ufed  in  the  Tempefty  Sc.  uk. 

*<  And  were  brought  wo/»/Vf^  hither.'*  Steevens. 

6  —  Rebellious  hell. 

If  thou  canfi  mutine  in  a  matron's  bones,"]  So,  in  Othello  5 
•*  This  hand  is  moift,  my  lady;— 

Hot,  hot,  and  moift :  this  hand  of  yours  requires 
•*  A  fequefter  from  liberty,  farting  and  prayer, 
**  Much  caftigation,  exercife  devout  9 
**  For  here's  a  young  and  fweating  devil  here, 
"  That  commonly  rebels,'* 
To  mutine,  for  which  the  modern  editors  have  fubftltuted  mutiny f 
was  the  ancient  term,  lignifying  to  rife  in  mutiny.    So,  in  KnoIles'« 
Hiflory  of  the  Turks,  1603:  **  The  Janifaries— became  wonderfully 
discontented,  and  began  to  mutine  in  diverfe  places  of  the  citie." 

Malone* 

7  —ri?fl/o«  panders  w;7/.]  So  the  folio,  I  think  rightly  j  but  the 
leading  of  the  quarto  is  defenfible  : 

—  reafon  pardons  ivill,  Johnson. 
Pa«i/«ri  was certaiiily  Shakfpeare's  word.  So,  In  Venus  and  Adonis  S 


And 


HAMLET, 

And  there  I  fee  fuch  black  and  grained  ^  fpots. 
As  will  not  leave  their  tinfts*. 

Ham,  Nay,  but  to  live 
In  the  rank  fweat  of  an  enfeamed  bed  ' ; 
Stew'd  in  corruption  ;  honeying,  and  making  XorfQ 
Over  the  nafty  ilye  ; — 

^een,  O,  fpeak  to  me  no  more  ; 
Thele  words  like  daggers  enter  in  mine  ears  ; 
No  more,  fweet  Hamlet. 

Ham,  A  murderer,  and  a  villain  : 
A  flave,  that  is  not  twentieth  part  the  tythe 
Of  your  precedent  lord:— a  vice  of  kings*  : 
A  cutpurfe  of  the  empire  and  the  rule ; 
That  from  a  ^helf  the  precious  diadem  Hole  ^, 
And  put  it  in  his  pocket ! 

^ueen.  No  more. 

Enier  Ghoft. 

Ham.  A  king  of  flireds  and  patches*:  — 
Save  me,  and  hover  o'er  me  with  your  wings. 
You  heavenly  guards  I— What  would  your  gracious  figure  ? 

^een,  Alas,  he's  mad. 

Ham,  Do  you  not  come  your  tardy  fon  to  chide. 
That,  laps'd  in  time  and  paflion^,  lets  go  by 

8  grained^l  Dyc<l     grain.  Johnson, 

9  Ai  will  not  leave  their  tinSi.']  The  quartos  read  : 
««  As  will  leave  there  their  tind."  Steevens. 

*  —  an  enfeamed  J ]  Thus  the  quarto,  1604,  and  the  folio,  A 
later  quarto  of  no  authority  reads — incejiuout  bed.  Enfeamed  hed,  as  Dr. 
Johnfon  has  obferved,  is  greafy  bed.  Seam  Hgnifies  hogslard.  Ma  lone. 

In  tht  Book  of  Haukyngy  &c.  bl.  1.  no  date,  we  arc  told  that  **  £»»- 
fayme  of  a  hauke  is  the  grece.^^  Steevens. 

1  vice  of  kings A  low  mimiclc  of  kings.  The  v'.cc  is  the  fool 
of  a  farce;  from  whom  the  modern is  dcfcended.  Johnson. 

3  That  from  a  Jhelf  &c.J  This  is  faid  not  unmeaningly,  but  to  fhew^ 
that  the  ufurper  came  not  to  the  crown  by  any  glorious  villainy  that 
carried  danger  with  it,  but  by  the  low  cowardly  theft  of  a  common 
pilferer.    War  bur  ton. 

*  A  king  of  Jhreds  and  patches This  is  faid,  purfuing  the  idea  of 
the  vice  of  kings.  The  vice  was  dreffed  as  a  fool,  in  a  coat  of  party- 
coloured  patches.  Johnson. 

5  — lapsed  in  time  and  fajjiony^']  That,  having  fuffercd  timt  tO Jlipf 

and  pajfm  to  w/,  Im go,  i<c«  Johnson. 

The 
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*rhe  important  adling  of  your  dread  command  ? 
O,  fay ! 

Ghoji.  t)o  not  forget :  This  vifitation 
Is  but  to  whet  thy  almoft  blunted  purpofe» 
But,  look  1  amazement  on  thy  mother  lits  : 
O,  ftep  between  her  and  her  fighting  foul ; 
Conceit  in  weakeft  bodies  ftrongeft  works^  5 
Speak  to  her,  Hamlet. 

Ham,  How  is  it  with  you,  lady  ? 

^een*  Alas,  how  is't  with  you  ? 
That  you  do  bend  your  eye  on  vacancy. 
And  with  the  incorporal  air  do  hold  difcourfe  \ 
Forth  at  your  eyes  your  fpirits  wildly  peep ; 
And,  as  the  fleeping  foldiers  in  the  alarm. 
Your  bedded  hair,  like  life  in  excrements  % 
Starts  up,  and  ftands  on  end.    O  gentle  fon. 
Upon  the  heat  and  flame  of  thy  diftemper 
Sprinkle  cool  patience.    Whereon  do  you  look  ? 

Ham. Oxi  him !  on  him !  — Look  you,  how  pale  he  glares  f 
His  form  and  caufe  conjoined,  preaching  to  (tones. 
Would  make  them  capable  ^. — Do  not  look  upon  me  ; 

6  Conceit  in  iveahjl  bodies ftrongejl  iv9rks  j]  Conceit  for  ImaginatiQiU, 
So,  in  the  Rape  of  Lucrece  s 

"  And  the  conceited  painter  was  fo  nice,—,'* 
See  alfo  Vol.  VI.  p.  536,  n.  8.    Ma  lone. 

7  — /iitc/i/f  i«  excrements,]  The  hairs  ar?  excrementltious,  that 
Ij,  without  life  or  fenfation  ^  yet  thufe  verjr  hairs,  as  it  they  had  life, 
ftart  up,  &c.  Pope. 

So^  in  Macbeth  : 

«<  The  time  has  been   '  — 
**  ■  my  fell  of  hair, 

«<  Would  at  a  difmal  treatife  roufe  and ftiff 
Aslife'vatreirCt,^''  Malone. 
^  Hit  form  and  caufe  conjoined,  preaching  toftonesy 

fFould  make  them  cz]^ihle,'\  Capable  here  fjgnifies  «l« 
dued  with  underftanding.    So,  in  King  Richard  II J: 
**  ■  O,  'tis  a  parlous  boy, 

«*  Bold,  quick,  ingenious,  forward,  capable.** 
Wc  yet  ufe  capadtv  in  this  fcnfe.   See  Vol.  VII.  p.  122,  n.  8. 

MALONf* 

2  z 


340  HAMLET, 

Left,  with  this  piteous  adlion,  you  convert 
My  ftern  efFedls  ^  :  then  what  I  have  to  do 
Will  want  true  colour ;  tears,  perchance,  for  blood; 

^een.  To  whom  do  you  fpeak  this  ? 

Ham.  Do  you  fee  nothing  there  ? 

^een.  Nothing  at  all ;  yet  all,  that  is,  I  fe5# 

Ham.  Nor  did  you  nothing  hear  ? 

^een.  No,  nothing,  but  ourfelves. 

Ham,  Why,  look  you  there  !  look,  how  it  fteals  away  ! 
My  father,  in  his  habit  as  he  liv'd' ! 
Look,  where  he  goes,  even  now,  out  at  the  portal ! 

[£;f/>Gho(l, 

^een.  Thii  is  the  very  coinage  of  your  brain : 
This  bodilefs  creation  ecftafy 
Is  very  cunning  in  \ 

Ham,  Ecftafy! 
My  pulfe,  as  yours,  doth  temperately  keep  time,. 
And  makes  as  healthful  mufick  :  It  is  not  madnefs^ 
That  I  have  utter'd ;  bring  me  to  the  teft. 
And  I  the  matter  will  re-word  ;  which  madnefs 
Would  gambol  from.    Mother,  for  love  of  grace> 
Lay  not  that  flattering  undion  to  your  foul. 
That  not  your  trefpafs,  but  my  madnefs,  fpeaks  : 
It  will  but  fkin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place ; 
Whiles  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within. 
Infers  unfeen,    Confefs  yourfelf  to  heaven  ; 

9  My ^ern  tffe&s      £jff<57j  for  aftrons  ;  deeds  effeSed.  MalonE* 

*  My  father  y  in  hit  habit  as  be  /iv*d  !\  If  the  poet  means  by  this 
exprefTion,  that  his  father  appeared  in  his  ov/n  familiar  habit,  hthm 
either  forgot  that  he  had  originally  introduced  him  in  armour,  or  muft 
have  meant  to  vary  his  drefs  at  this  his  laft  appearance.  The  difficulty 
might  perhaps  be  a  little  obviated  by  pointing  the  line  thus ; 

My  father — in  his  hahit-^as  be  Uvd,  StexveNA. 

*  This  is  the  very  coinage  of  your  brain: 
This  bodilefs  creation  ecftafy 

Js  "very  cunning  7».]  So,  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece  i 

*'  Sxich  Pado'ws  SLXtX.\ity/ca\i.  brain* s  forgeries.'**  MAL'ONr* 
"Ecjlajy  in  this  place,  and  many  others,  means  a  temporary  aliens* 
tlon  of  mind,  a  fit.    So,  in  EUcJio  Libidinofc,  a  novel,  by  jfobn  Hinde^ 
1606  :  **  — -  that  burning  out  of  an  ecjiafy  wherein  (he  had  long  (lood^ 
Jike  one  beholding  Medufa's  head,  lauienting,"  &Ct  SxiEvENS. 
See  VqU  lY,  p,  361,  n.  9.  Malons* 

Repent 
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Repeat  what's  paft ;  avoid  what  is  to  come  ; 

And  do  not  fpread  the  compoft  on  the  weeds  ^, 

To  make  them  ranker.    Forgive  me  this  my  virtue  : 

For,  in  the  fatnefs  of  thefe  purfy  times, 

Virtue  itfelf  of  vice  muft  pardon  beg  ; 

Yea,  curb*  and  woo,  for  leave  to  do  him  good, 

^een.  O  Hamlet !  thou  haft  cleft  my  heart  in  twain* 
Ham,  O,  throw  away  the  worferpart  of  it. 

And  live  the  purer  with  the  other  half. 

Good  night :  but  go  not  to  my  uncle's  bed  j 

Aflume  a  virtue,  if  you  have  it  not. 

That  monfter,  cuftom,  who  all  fenfe  doth  eat 

Of  habit's  devil,  is  angel  yet  in  this  5  ; 

That  to  the  ufe  of  adions  fair  and  good 

He  likewife  gives  a  frock,  or  livery. 

That  aptly  is  put  on  :  Refrain  to-night  ; 

And  that  lhall  lend  a  kind  of  eafinefs 

To  the  next  abftinence  :  the  next  more  eafy  ^ : 

JFor  ufe  almoft  can  change  the  ftamp  of  nature. 

And  either  curb  the  devil  ^  or  throw  him  out 

3  do  not  fpread  the  compoft,  &c.]  Do  not,  by  any  new  InduU 
gcncc,  heighten  your  former  offences.  Johnson. 

4  »  curb  — ]  That  is,  bend  and  truckle,  Fr.  courier.  So,  in 
fierce  Plowman : 

*'  Then  I  «tfr^ii  on  my  knees,*' &c.  Steevens. 

5  Tbat  monfter,  cuftom,  ivbo  all  fenfe  doth  eat 

0/  habit's  dey'il,  is  angel  yet  in  this;]  Dr.  Thirlby  conjeaured 
that  Shakfpeare  wrote— of  habits  evil,  I  incline  to  think  with  him  ; 
though  I  have  left  the  text  undifturbed.  From  That  monfter  to  put  on, 
is  not  in  the  folio.  Malone. 

I  think  Thirlby's  conjedure  wrong,  though  the  fucceeding  editor* 
have  followed  it  j  angel  and  ^/evi/ are  evidently  oppofed.  Johnson.^ 

^  —the  next  more  eafy  :  &c.]  This  paffage,  as  far  2,%  potency y  is 
omitted  in  the  folia.  Steevens. 

7  And  either  zMx\y  the  devil,  &iz.'\  In  the  quarto,  where  alone  thia 
paflage  is  founds  fome  word  was  accidentally  omitted  at  the  prefs  ia 
ths  line  before  us»    The  quarto,  -1604,  reads  5 

And  either  the  devil,  or  throw  him  out,  &c. 

For  the  infertion  of  the  word  f«r^  I  am  anfwerable*  The  printer  or 
corredlor  of  a  later  quarto,  finding  the  line  nonfenfe,  omitted  the  word 
either,  and  fubftituted  mafter  in  its  place.  The  modern  editors  have 
accepted  the  fubftituted  word,  and  yet  retain  either ;  by  which  the 
metre  is  deftroyed.  The  word  omitted  in  the  firft  copy  was  undoubted- 
ly ii  monofYllable.  M^LONEt 

2  3  With 


HAMLET, 

With  wondrous  potency.    Once  more,  good  night  1 

And  when  you  are  defirous  to  be  bleft, 

I'll  blefTing  beg  of  you. — For  this  fame  lord, 

[pointing  to  Polonius, 
I  do  repent ;  But  heaven  hath  pleas'd  it  fo, — 
To  punilh  me  with  this,  and  this  with  me 
That  I  muft  be  their  fcourge  and  minifler. 
I  will  beftow  him,  and  will  anfwer  well 
The  death  1  gave  him.    So,  again,  good  night  !— 
I  muft  be  cruel,  only  to  be  kind  : 
Thus  bad  begins,  and  worfe  remains  behind.— 
One  word  more,  good  lady  ^. 
^een.  What  lhall  I  do.^ 

Ham,  Not  this,  by  no  means,  that  I  bid  you  do : 
Let  the  bloat  king  *  tempt  you  again  to  bed  ; 
Pinch  wanton  on  your  cheek  ;  call  you,  his  moufe*; 
And  let  him,  for  a  pair  of  reechy  kiffes  ^, 

Or 


*  Totun'jjh  me  ivltb  tbhy  and  tbh  ivith  me,'\  To  punifh  me  by  mak- 
ing me  the  inftrument  of  this  man's  death,  and  to  punifh  this  man  by 
my  hand.  For  this,  the  reading  of  both  the  quarto  and  folio.  Sir 
.T.  Hanmer  and  the  fubfequent  editors  have  fubftituted, 

To  punifli  bim  ivitb  me^  and  me  ivitb  tbis,    M  alone. 
9  One  word  more^  &c.]  This  paffage  I  havereflored  from  the  quartos* 

Steevens. 

«  Let  tbe  bloat  king'^']  i.  e.  the  fwollen  king.  Bloat  is  the  read- 
ing of  the  quarto,  1604.  The  folio  reads— the  blunt  king.  Ma  lone. 

This  again  hints  at  his  intemperance.  He  had  drunk  hlmfelf  into 
« dropfy.  Blackstone. 

*  — ifiimoufej]  Moiryc  was  once  a  term  of  endearment.  So,  In 
"VfiLvnti^i  Albion  s  England,  i6oz,  b.  2.  chap.  lo: 

*<  God  blefs  thee,  moufe,  the  bridegroom  faid,"  &c. 
Again,  in  the  Mer.acbmi,  1595  :  "  Shall  I  tell  thee,  fweet  moufe? 
I  never  look  upon  thee,  but  I  am  quite  out  of  love  with  my  wife.** 

Steevens. 

This  term  of  endearment  is  very  ancient,  being  found  in  Ar  eio  and 
merry  Enterlude,  called  tbe  Trial  o/Treafure,  1567  : 
**  My  moufe,  my  nobs,  my  cony  fweete  ; 
**  My  hope  and  joye,  my  whole  delight.'*  Malone. 
3  —  reecby  kifles,]  Reecby  is  fmoky.    The  author  meant  to  con- 
vey" a  coarfe  idea,  and  was  not  very  fcrupulous  in  his  choice  of  an 
epithet.    The  fame,  however,  is  applied  with  greater  propriety  to 

the 
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Or  padling  in  your  neck  with  his  damn'd  fingers. 

Make  you  to  ravel  all  this  matter  out. 

That  I  eflentially  am  not  in  madnefs. 

But  mad  in  craft  4-.    'Twere  good,  you  let  him  know : 

the  neck  of  a  cook-maid  in  Coriolanus*  Again,  in  Hans  £eer-Pot*s 
Invifible  Comedy f  i6i8  ; 

<c  ■    ■■  bade  him  go 

And  wafh  his  face,  he  look'd  fo  reechUyt 
Like  bacon  hanging  on  the  chimney's  roof."  Steevens. 
Heecby  includes,  I  believe,  beat  as  well  as  fmoke.    The  verb  to 
reecb,  which  was  once  common,  was  certainly  a  corruption  of — to 
reek.    In  a  former  paflfage  Hamlet  has  remonftrated  with  his  mother, 
on  her  living 

*<  In  the  rark fiveat  of  an  enfeamed  bed."  Malone. 
4  Tbat  I  effentially  am  not  in  madnefsy 

But  mad  in  craft.— '\  The  reader  will  be  pleafed  to  fee  Dr. 
Farmer's  cxtradt  from  the  old  quarto  Hljiorie  of  Hambleti  of  which 
lie  had  a  fragment  only  in  his  pofieffion. — "  It  was  not  without  caufe, 

and  juft  occafion,  that  my  geftures,  countenances,  and  words, 

feeme  to  proceed  from  a  madman,  and  that  I  defire  to  haue  all 
•*  men  efteeme  mee  wholy  depriued  of  fenfe  and  reafonable  under- 
**  ftanding,  bycaufe  I  am  well  alTured,  that  he  that  hath  made  no 

confcience  to  kill  his  owne  brother,  (accuftomed  to  murthers,  ajid 
«*  allured  with  defire  of  gouernement  without  controil  in  his  treafons) 

will  not  fpare  to  faue  himfelfe  with  the  like  crueltie,  in  the  blood 
**  and  fiefh  of  the  loyns  of  his  brother,  by  him  maffacred  :  and  there- 

fore  it  is  better  for  me  to  fayne  rnadnefle,  then  to  ufe  my  right 

fences  as  nature  hath  beftowed  them  upon  me.  The  bright  ihining 
**  clearnes  thereof  I  am  forced  to  hide  vnder  this  fliadovv  of  diflimu- 

lation,  as  the  fun  doth  hir  beams  under  fame  great  cloud,  when 
*«  the  wether  in  fumm'er-time  ouercafteth:  the  face  of  a  madman 
<«  ferueth  to  couer  my  gallant  countenance,  and  the  geftures  of  a  fool 
*<  are  fit  forme,  to  the  end  that,  guiding  myfelf  wifely  therin,  I 

may  preferue  my  life  for  the  Danes  and  ths  memory  of  my  late 
«  deceafed  father  }  for  that  the  defire  of  reuenging  his  death  is  fo  in- 

graven  in  my  heart,  that  if  I  dye  not  fhortly,  I  hope  to  take  fuch 
•*  and  fo  great  vengeance,  that  thefe  countryes  fhall  for  euer  fpeake 
*«  thereof.  NeuertheiefTe  I  muft  ftay  the  time,  meanes,  and  occafion, 
«  left  by  making  ouer-great  haft,  I  be  now  the  caufe  of  mine  own 
'*  fodaine  ruine  and  ouerthrovv,  and  by  that  meanes  end,  before  I  be- 

ginne  to  efted  my  hearts  defire  :  hee  that  hath  to  doe  with  a  wicked, 
«'  difioyall,  cruell,  and  difcourteous  man,  muft  vfe  craft,  and  politike 
<^  inuentions,  fuch  as  a  fine  witte  can  beft  imagine,  not  to  difcouer 
«  his  interprife;  for  feeing  that  by  force  I  cannot  effed  my  defire, 
'«  reafon  alloweth  me  by  diflimulation,  fubtiltie,  and  fecret  praftifc^J 
•*  to  proceed  therein."  Steevens. 

Z  4  For 


* 


344  HAMLET, 

For  who,  that's  but  a  queen,  fair,  fober,  wife. 
Would  from  a  paddock,  from  a  bat,  a  gib  S 
Such  dear  concernings  hide  ?  who  would  do  fo  ? 
No,  in  defpight  of  fenfe,  and  fecrecy. 
Unpeg  the  bafket  on  the  houfe's  top. 
Let  the  birds  fly  ;  and,  like  the  famous  ape. 
To  try  conclufions^,  in  the  bafket  creep. 
And  break  your  own  neck  dowix. 

^een.  Be  thou  aflur'd,  if  words  be  made  of  breath. 
And  breath  of  life,  I  have  no  life  to  breathe 
What  thou  haft  faid  to  me. 

Ham,  I  muft  to  England  * ;  you  know  that  ? 

^een.  Alack,  I  had  forgot ;  'tis  fo  concluded  on. 

Ham.  There's  letters  feal'd^  ;  and  my  two  fchool-fel- 
lows,— 


5  —  a  g'tbil  So,  in  Drayton's  Epiftle  from  Elinor  Cohbam  to  Duki 
Humphrey  : 

"  And  call  me  beldam,  gih,  witch,  night-mare,  trot." 
Gib  was  a  common  name  for  a  cat.  Steevens. 
See  Vol  V.  p.  123,  n.  5.  Malone. 

*  Unpeg  the  hajket  on  the  bouje'i  top. 

Let  the  birds  Jyj]  Sir  John  Suckling,  In  one  of  his  letters,  may 
poflibly  allude  to  the  lame  ftory  :  «  It  is  the  ftory  of  the  jackanapes 
and  the  partridges  j  thou  ftareft  after  a  beauty  till  it  is  loft  to  thee,  and 
then  Ict'ft  out  another,  and  ftareft  after  that  till  it  is  gone  too." 

WAKNERa 

7  To  try  conclufions,]  i.  e.  experiments.  Steevens. 
See  Vol.  VIII.  p.  334,  n.  3.  Malone. 

*  /  mu^  to  England  j]  Shakfpeare  does  not  inform  us,  how  Hamlet 
came  to  know  that  he  was  to  be  fent  to  England.  Rofencrantz  and 
Guiidenftern  were  made  acquainted  with  the  king's  intentions  for 
the  firft  time  in  the  very  lalt  fcene  j  and  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
had  any  communication  with  the  prince  fince  that  time.  Add  to 
this,  that  in  a  fubfequent  fcene,  when  the  king,  after  the  death  of 
Polonius,  informs  Hamlet  he  was  to  go  to  England,  he  exprefTes 
great  furprife,  as  if  he  had  not  heard  any  thing  of  it  before. — This 
laft,  however,  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for,  as  contributing  to  his 
defign  of  pafling  for  a  madman.  Malone. 

s>  There's  letters  jeaVd :  &c.]  The  ftinc  following  vwfes  are  added 
eut  of  the  old  edition.    Pot  it 


Whom 
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WKom  I  will  truft,  as  I  will  adders  fang'd 

They  bear  the  mandate  ;  they  muft  fweep  my  way, 

And  marlhal  me  to  knavery:  Let  it  work  ; 

For  'tis  the  fport,  to  have  the  engineer 

Hoift  *  with  his  own  petar :  and  it  fhall  go  hard, 

'But  I  will  delve  one  yard  below  their  mines. 

And  blow  them  at  the  moon  :  O,  'tis  moft  fweet, 

When  in  one  line  two  crafts  diredly  meet  *. — 

This  man  (hall  fet  me  packing. 

IMl  lug  the  guts  ^  into  the  neighbour  room  :— 

Mother,  good  night. — Indeed,  this  counfellor 

Is  now  moft  ftill,  moft  fecret,  and  moft  grave. 

Who  was  in  life  a  foolifti  prating  knave. 

Come,  fir,  to  draw  toward  an  end  with  with  you^:— . 

Good  night,  mother. 

[Exeunt  fe'verally  ;  Hamlet  dragging  in  Polonius, 

'  —  adden Jang^d,"]  That  is,  adders  with  their  fatigsy  ovfo'ifonous 
teetby  undrawn.  It  has  been  the  pradlice  of  mountebanks  to  boalt  the 
efficacy  of  their  antidotes  by  playing  with  vipers,  but  they  firft  dif- 
abled  their  fangs.  Johnson. 

a  Hoi/?,  &c.]  Hoiji  for  hoifed ;  zs  paji  for  faffed.  Steevens, 

*  PFben  in  one  line  two  crafts  dire£i!y  meet.'\  Still  alluding  to  a 
countermine.    Ma  lone. 

3  —m  the  guts — ]  The  word  guts  was  not  anciently  fo  ofFenllve  to 
delicacy  as  it  is  at  prefent  j  but  was  ufed  by  Ly/iy  (who  made  the  frft 
attempt  to  polifli  our  language)  in  his  ferious  compofitions.  So,  in 
his  Mydas,  1592  :  Could  not  the  treafure  of  Phrygia,  nor  the  tri- 
butes of  Greece,  nor  mountains  in  the  Eaft,  whole  guts  are  gold, 
fatisfy  thy  mind  ?'*  In  fliort,  guts  was  ufed  where  we  now  ufe 
trails*    Stanyhurjl  often  has  it  in  his  tranflation  of  Virgil,  1582; 

Pedloribus  inhians  fpirantia  confulit  exta» 

**  She  weens  her  fortune  by^ar*  hoate  fmoakye  to  confter.*' 

Steevens. 

♦  Come,  Jir,  to  draw  toward  an  end  with  you  :]  Shakfpeare  has  been 
unfortunate  in  his  management  of  the  ftory  of  this  play,  the  moft 
ilriking  circumftances  of  which  arife  fo  early  in  its  formation,  as  not 
to  leave  him  room  for  a  conclufion  fuitable  to  the  importance  of  its 
beginning.  After  this  laft  interview  with  the  Gbcjif  the  charafter  of 
Hainlet  has  loA  all  its  confe^uence.    3  T  £  £  v  £  n  s . 


ACT 


HAMLET, 


ACT   IV'.    SCENE  I, 

The  fame* 

^nferKing,  Queen,  Rosencrantz,  and  Guildin^ 

STERN. 

King,  There's  matter  in  thefe  iighs ;  thcfe  profounc} 
heaves 

You  muft  tranflate :  'tis  fit  we  underlland  them  ; 
"Where  is  your  fon  ? 

^een.  Beflow  this  place  on  us  a  little  while  ^. — 

[/o  Rof.  andGml,  ixjho  go  out. 
Ah,  my  good  lord^,  what  have  1  feen  to-night  ? 

King,  What,  Gertrude  ?  How  does  Hamlet  ? 

^een.  Mad  as  the  fea,  and  wind,  when  both  contend 
Which  is  the  mightier  *  :  In  his  lawlefs  fit. 
Behind  the  arras  hearing  fomething  ftir. 
He  whips  his  rapier  out,  and  cries,  A  rat !  a  rat ! 
And,  in  this  brainifh  apprehenfion,  kills 
The  unfeen  good  old  man. 

King,  O  heavy  deed  ! 
It  had  been  fo  with  us,  had  we  been  there : 
His  liberty  is  full  of  threats  to  all ; 
To  you  yourfelf,  to  us,  to  every  one. 
Alas !  how  fhall  this  bloody  deed  be  anfwer'd  r 
It  will  be  laid  to  us ;  whofe  providence 
Should  have  kept  (hort,  rellrain'd,  and  out  of  haunt  % 

This 

5  ASl  IV."]  This  play  Is  printed  in  the  old  editions  without  any 
fcpaxation  of  the  a(fis.  The  divifion  is  modern  and  arbitrary  j  and  is 
here  not  very  happy,  for  the  paufe  is  made  at  a  time  when  there  is 
more  continuity  of  adion  than  in  almoftany  otherof  the  fcenes.  Johns. 

^  Beftciv  this  place  on  us  a  little  ivbile.Jl  This  line  is  wanting  in  the 

folio.      St  EE  V  ENS. 

7  —  my  good  lord,']  The  quartos  read— cwn  lord.  Steevfns. 
^  *  Mad  as  the  feoy  and  ivirid,  ivben  both  conterd,  &c.]  V/e  have  pre- 
Cifely  the  fame  imnge  in  K.  Lear,  exprefied  with  more  brevity  : 
**  -  he  was  met  even  now, 

**  As  mad  as  the  vex'd  /ta."    Ma  lone. 
s  — o:/r  c/"  haunt,]  Out  of  haunt,  means  out  of  company'    So,  in 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  Dido  and  her  Sichaeus  /hall  want  troops, 
**  And  all  the  baun:  be  ours.'' 

Again, 
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This  mad  young  man :  but,  fo  much  was  our  love, 
We  would  not  underftand  what  was  moft  fit ; 
But,  like  the  owner  of  a  foul  difeafe. 
To  keep  it  from  divulging,  let  it  feed 
Even  on  the  pith  of  life.    Where  is  he  gone  ? 

^een.  To  draw  apart  the  body  he  hath  killM ; 
0*er  whom  his  very  madnefs,  like  fome  ore*>. 
Among  a  mineral  of  metals  bafe. 
Shews  itfelf  pure  ;  he  weeps  for  what  is  done. 

King,  O,  Gertrude,  come  awayl 
The  fun  no  fooner  lhall  the  mountains  touch. 
But  we  will  Ihip  him  hence  :  and  this  vile  deed 
We  muft,  with  all  our  majefty  and  Ikill, 
Both  countenance  and  excufe.—- Ho  I  Guildenftern  ! 

Enter  Rosencrantz,  and  Guildenstern, 
Friends  both,  ^o  join  you  with  fome  further  aid  ; 
Hamlet  in  madnefs  hath  Polonius  flain. 
And  from  his  mother's  clofet  hath  he  dragg'd  him ; 
Go,  feek  him  but ;  fpeak  fair,  and  bring  the  body 
Into  the  chapel.    I  pray  you,  hafte  in  this. 

\^Exeunt  Rof.  and  Guil, 
Come,  Gertrude,  we'll  call  up  our  wifeft  friends ; 

Ag&int  in  W&rntt''s  ySIb'ton^s  England,  1602,  book  v.  chap.  26: 

<*  And  from  the  fmith  of  heaven's  wife  allure  the  amorous  hauntC 
The  place  where  men  affemble,  is  often  poetically  called  the  haunt  of 
men*  So,  in  Romeo  and  'Juliet : 

**  We  talk  here  in  the  public  haunt  of  men."  Steevens. 
S>  —  like  fome  ore,]  Shakfpeare  feems  to  think  ore  to  be  or,  that  is, 
gold.    Bafe  metals  have  ore  no  lefs  than  precious.  Johnson. 
He  has  perhaps  ufed  ore  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  his  Rape  of  Lucrece: 
**  When  beauty  boafted  biuflies,  in  defpite 

Virtue  would  ftain  that  ore  with  filver  white." 
See  Vol.  X.  p.  90,  n.  6. 

A  mineral  Min^tn  defines  in  his  Diftlonary,  1617,  <*  Any  thing 
that  grows  in  mines,  and  contains  metals.''*  Shakfpeare  feems  to  have 
ufed  the  word  in  this  fenfe, — for  a  rude  mafs  of  metals.  In  BuUokar's 
^nglijh  Expoftor,  8vo,  i6i6y  Mineral  is  defined,  <*  mettall,  or  any  thing 
digged  out  of  the  earth,**    Ma  lone. 

Minerals  are  mines.  So,  in  The  Golden  Remains  of  Hales  of  Eton, 
5^93,  p.  34.  Controverfies  of  the  times,  like  fpirits  in  the  minerals, 
with  all  their  labour,  nothing  is  done,"  Stepvens. 

And 


§4$  HAMLET, 

And  let  them  know,  both  what  we  mean  to 

And  what's  untimely  done ;  fo  viperous  flander%«-^ 

Whofe  whifper  o'er  the  world's  diameter. 

As  level  as  the  cannon  to  his  blank, 

Tranfports  his  poiron'd  (hot, — may  mifs  our  name. 

And  hit  the  woundlefs  air*. — O,  come  away ! 

My  foul  is  fuU  of  difcord,  and  difmay.  lExeunf^ 

SCENE  II. 

Another  Room  in  the  fam^^ 

Enter  Ham  let. 

Hla:«r.— Safely  ftowM, — [Rof.  l^c,  uuithin,  Hamlet? 
lord  Hamlet  1]  But  foft^, — what  noife.^  who  calls  oa 
Hamlet  t  O,  here  they  come» 

Enter 

1  —  [o  vlperoui  /lander,  &c.]  Neither  thefe  words,  nor  the  following 
three  lines  and  an  half,  are  in  the  folio.    In  the  quarto,  1604,  and  alt 
the  fubfequent  quartos,  the  paflage  ftands  thus  : 
—And  what's  untimely  done. 
Whofe  whifper  o'er  the  world's  diameter,  &c. 
t'he  com pofitor  having  omitted  the  latter  part  of  the  firft  line,  as  in 
a  former  fcene  J  (fee  p.  310,  n.  4.)  acircumftance  which  gives  additional 
flrength  to  an  obfervation  made  in  Vol.  Vil.p.  575,  n.  8.  Mr.Theobald 
fupplied  the  lacuna  by  reading— For  baply  flander,  &c.    So  appears  to 
me  to  fuit  the  context  better;  for  thefe  lines  are  rather  in  appofition 
with  thofe  immediately  preceding,  than  an  illation  from  them.  Mr« 
JVIafon,  I  find,  has  made  the  fame  obfervation. 

Shakfpeare,  as  Theobald  has  obferved,   again  expatiates  on  th^ 
diffufive  power  nf  flander,  in  Cymbeline  : 
"  -  No,  'tis  Jlander  ; 

Whofe  edge  Is  fharper  than  the  fword,  whofe  tongue 
Qnt-venonii  all  the  worms  of  Nile,  whofe  breath 
*'  Rides  on  the  pofting  winds,  and  doth  bely 
*<  All  corners  of  the  world."  Malone. 
*  —  the  woundlefs  air.]  So,  in  a  former  fcene : 
It  is  as  the  air  invulnerable.''''    M alone. 
3  «.  But  Joft,]  I  have  added  thefe  two  words  from  the  quartos. 

The  folio  reads : 
Ham.  Safely  ftow'd. 

Rof,  &c.  noitbin.  Hamlet !  lord  Hamlet. 
Ham*  What  noife,  &c. 
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Enter  Ros encrantz^  and  Guildenstern. 

Jlof.  What  have  you  done,  my  lord,  with  the  dead  body  ? 
Ham,  Compounded  it  with  duft"^,  whereto  'tis  kin. 
Rof,  Tell  us  where  'tis ;  that  we  may  take  it  thence^ 
And  bear  it  to  the  chapel. 
Ham.  Do  not  believe  it, 
Rof,  Believe  what  ? 

Ham,  That  I  can  keep  your  counfel,  and  not  mine  own, 
Befides,  to  be  demanded  of  a  fpunge  ! — what  replica- 
tion fhould  be  made  by  the  fon  of  a  king  ? 

Rof,  Take  you  me  for  a  fpunge,  my  lord  ? 

Ham,  Ay,  fir  ;  that  foaks  up  the  king's  countenance, 
3iis  rewards,  his  authorities.  But  fuch  officers  do  the 
king  beft  fervice  in  the  end :  He  keeps  them,  like  aix 
ape 5,  in  the  corner  of  his  jaw;  firft  mouth 'd,  to  be 

laft 

In  the  quarto,  1604,  the  fpeech  ftands  thus  r 
JIam,  Safely  ftow'd  j  but  foft,  what  noife  ?  who  calls  on  Hamlet  ?  &c. 
I  have  therefore  printed  Hamlet's  fpeech  unbroken,  and  inferted 
that  of  Rofencrantz,  &c.  from  the  folio,  before  the  words,     foft,  &c. 
In  the  modern  editions  Hamlet  is  made  to  take  notice  of  the  nolle  made 
by  the  courtiers,  before  he  has  heard  it.    Ma  lone. 

4  Compounded  it  tvitb  dufi,- — ]  So  in  K,  Henry  IV,  P.  II. 

**  Only  compound  me  nvxth  forgotten  dufi,^"* 
Again,  in  our  poet's  71ft  Sonnet; 

«  When  I  perhaps  compounded  am  ^ith  dayC"*  Malonit. 

5  —  liU  an  ape]  The  quarto  has  afple,  which  is  generally  foI<t 
lowed.  The  folio  has  afe,  which  Hanmer  has  received,  and  illuC- 
trated  with  the  following  note. 

<*  It  is  the  way  of  monkeys  in  eating,  to  throw  that  part  of  their 
^  food,  which  they  take  up  firft,  into  a  pouch  they  are  provided' with 

on  the  lide  of  their  jaw,  and  there  they  keep  it,  till  they  have  done 
«  with  the  reft,"  Johnson, 

Surely  this  fhould  be     like  an  apt  an  applet''  FarmeRo 

The  reading  of  the  folio,  iVue  an  ape,  I  believe  to  be  the  true  one, 
fcecaufe  Shakfpeare  has  the  fame  phrafeology  in  many  other  places© 
The  word  afe  refers  to  the  king,  not  to  his  courtiers.  He  keeps 
ibem,  like  an  ape,  in  the  corner  of  bis  jaw,  &c.  means,  he  keeps  them, 
as  an  ape  keeps  food,  in  the  corner  of  his  jaw,  &c.  So,  in  K,  Henry  11^^^ 
P.  I.  "  -—your  chamber-lie  breeds  fleas  like  a  loach  j"  i.  e.  as  fz^as  a 
loach  breeds  loacbes.  Again,  in  K.  Lear  :  They  flatterM  me  like  a 
dog      i.  e.  i2f  a  dog  faiuns  upon  and  flatters  his  mafier. 

That  the  particular  food  in  Shakfpeare's  contemplation  was  an 
^pple,  may  be  Inferred  from  the  f<?lIowipg  paflage  in  ike  Captain^  by 

«<  And 
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laft  fwallowM  :  When  he  needs  what  you  have  glean*^^ 
it  is  but  Squeezing  you,  and,  fpunge,  you  lhall  be  dry 
again. 

Mo/.  I  underftand  you  not,  my  lord. 
Ham.  I  am  giad  of  it:  A  knavifti  fpeech  fleeps  in  2 
foolifti  ear 

Rqf.  My  lord,  you  muft  tell  us  where  the  body  is,  and 
go  with  us  to  the  king. 

Ham,  The  body  is  with  the  king  7,  but  the  king  is  not 
with  the  body.    The  king  is  a  thing  — 

GuiL  A  thing,  my  lord? 

Ham.  Of  nothing  ^ :  bring  me  to  him.  Hide  fox,  and 
all  after  9.  [Exit. 

SCENE 

**  And  lie,  and  kifs  my  hand  unto  my  millrefs, 
"  As  often  as  an  afe  dees  for  an  apple,^^ 

1  cannot  approve  nf  Dr.  Farmer's  reading.  Had  our  poet  meant  to 
introduce  both  the  ape  and  the  apple,  he  would,  I  think,  have  written 
not  likef  but  **  as  an  ape  an  apple." 

The  two  inflances  above  quoted  {hew  that  any  emendation  is  unne> 
cefl'ary.    The  reading  of  the  quarto  is,  however,  defenfible. 

Malonz* 

6  Aknavl/h  ffeecb  Jleeps  in  a  fooU/h  ear,'\  This,  if  I  miftake  not, 
is  a  proverbial  fentence.  Malone. 

7  The  body  is  'with  the  kingy — ]  This  anfwer  I  do  not  comprehend. 
Perhaps  it  fhould  be,  The  body  is  not  noitb  the  king,  for  the  king  is  not 
9i>itb  the  body,  Johnson. 

Perhaps  it  may  mean  this.  The  body  Is  in  the  king's  houfe,  (i,  e» 
the  prelent  king's,)  yet  the  king  (i.  e.  he  who  fiiould  have  been  king) 
is  not  with  the  body.  Intimating  that  the  ufurper  is  here,  the  true 
king  in  a  better  place.  Or  it  may  mean, — the  guilt  of  the  murder  lies 
V>itb  the  king,  but  the  king  is  not  where  the  body  lies.  The  affected  ob- 
scurity of  Hamlet  mufl  excufe  fo  many  attempts  to  procure  fomethiog 
like  a  meaning.  Steevens. 

2  Of  nothing  .•— ]  So,  in  The  Spanifh  Tragedy: 

"  In  troth,  my  lord,  it  is  a  thing  of  nothing,^' 
And,  in  one  of  Harvey's  letters,  «  a  filly  bug-beare,  a  lorry  puffe  of 
winde,  a  thing  of  nothing,''''  Farmer. 

So,  in  Decker's  Match  me  in  London,  1631; 
**  At  what  doft  thou  laugh  ? 
**  At  a  thing  of  nothing  j  at  thcc.*' 
Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Magnetic  Lady  : 

«'  A  toy,  a  thing  of  nothing,'*^  SteBvINS. 
Mr.  Steevens  has  given  here  many  parallelifms  j  but  the  origin  of  all 
IB  to  be  look'd  for,  I  believe,  in  the  144th  Pfalija,  Ycr,  5 ; «  Man  is  like 
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SCENE  III. 

Another  Roo?n  in  the  fame. 

Enter  King,  attended* 

Kiiig*  I  have  fent  to  feek  him,  and  to  find  the  body. 
How  dangerous  is  it,  that  this  man  goes  loofe  ? 
Yet  muft  not  we  put  the  ftrong  law  on  him : 
He's  lov'd  of  the  diftradled  multitude. 
Who  like  not  in  their  judgment,  but  their  eyes ; 
And,  where  'tis  fo,  the  offender*s  fcourge  is  weigh'd. 
But  never  the  offence.    To  bear  all  fmooth  and  even. 
This  fudden  fending  him  away  mufl  feem 
Deliberate  paufe :  Difeafes,  defperate  grown. 
By  defperate  appliance  are  reliev*d. 

Enter  Rosencrantz. 
Or  not  at  all.— How  now  ?  what  hath  befallen  ? 

Rof,  Where  the  dead  body  is  beftow'd,  my  lord. 
We  cannot  get  from  him. 

King^  B"t  where  is  he  ? 

Kof,  Without,  my  lord ;  guarded,  to  know  your  plea=» 
fure. 

King,  Bring  him  before  us. 

Rof,  Ho,  Guildenftern  !  bring  in  my  lord. 

Enter  Hamlf.t,  and  Guild ekstk kn^ 

King*  Now,  Hamlet,  where's  Polonius  ? 

Ham,  At  fupper. 

King.  At  fupper  ?  Where  ? 

Ham,  Not  where  he  eats,  but  where  he  is  eaten :  a 

§.  thing  of  rtougbt."  The  book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  the  tranflation 
of  the  bible  into  Englifli,  furnifhed  our  old  writers  with  many  forma 
of  expreflion,  fome  of  which  are  ftill  in  ufe.    Wh  alley. 

9  Hide  foXf  &C.3  There  is  a  play  among  children  called,  Hide  fox% 
and  all  after,    H  a  N  m  E  R . 

The  fame  fport  is  alluded  to  in  Decker' %  Satlromajlix  :  «  —  our  un- 
handfome-faced  poet  does  play  at  bo-peep  with  your  grace,  and  crie$ 
m^All  hldy  as  boys  do,'''' 

This  p^iTage  U  not  Ia  the  quarto.  Stxevems, 
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certain  convocation  of  politick  worms  are  e'en  at  him. 
Your  worm  is  your  only  emperor  for  diet:  we  fat  all 
creatures  elfe,  to  fat  us ;  and  we  fat  ourfelves  for  mag-  • 
gets :  Your  fat  king,  and  your  lean  beggar,  is  but  vari- 
able fervice  ;  two  dilhes,  but  to  one  table  ;  that's  the  end. 
King,  Alas,  alas '  1 

Ham.  A  man  may  fifh  with  the  worm  that  hath  eat  of 
a  king  ;  and  eat  of  the  fifh  that  hath  fed  of  that  worm. 

King,  What  doit  thou  mean  by  this  ? 

Ham.  Nothing,  but  to  Ihew  you  how  a  king  may  go  a 
progrefs  through  the  guts  of  a  beggar. 

Kr,7g.  Where  is  Polonius  ? 

Ham.  In  heaven ;  fend  thither  to  fee :  if  yonr  meC" 
fenger  find  him  not  there,  feek  him  i'  the  other  place 
yourfelf.  But,  indeed,  if  yoa  find  him  not  within  this 
month,  you  lhall  nofe  him  as  you  go  up  the  flairs  into 
the  lobby. 

King.  Go  feek  him  there.  [to  fame  Attendants* 

Ham,  He  will  llay  till  you  come.   \Exeunt  Attendants^ 
King,  Hamlet,  this  deed,  for  thine  efpecial  fafety,— 
Which  we  do  tender,  as  we  dearly  grieve 
For  that  which  thou  haft  done,— muft  fend  thee  hence 
With  firy  quicknefs  * :  Therefore,  prepare  thyfelf ; 
The  bark  is  ready,  and  the  wind  at  help^. 
The  afTociates  tend,  and  every  thing  is  bent 
For  England. 

Ham.  For  England? 
King.  Ay,  Hamlet. 
Ham.  Good. 

King,  bo  is  it,  if  thou  knew'll  our  purpofes. 
Ham.  I  fee  a  cherub,  that  fees  them.— But,  comej 
for  England  ! — Farewel,  dear  mother. 
King.  Thy  loving  father,  Hamlet. 
Ham,  My  mother  ;  Father  and  mother  is  man  and  wife; 

*  Ala%i  alas !]  This  fpeech,  and  the  following,  are  omitted  in  the 
folio.  Steeveks. 

*  Jfitb  fry  quickneji ;]  Thefc  words  are  not  in  the  quartos.^ 

Steevsns. 

3  tmm  the  wind  at  help,]  I  fuppofe  it  fliould  be  read, 

7bc  hark  is  ready,  and  the  wind  at  heiOA*    JotiM SON* 
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man  and  wife  is  one  flefh  ;  and  fo,  my  mother.  Come* 
for  England.  [Exif» 
King.  Follow  him  at  foot ;  tempt  him  withfpecd  aboard; 
Delay  it  not.  Til  have  him  hence  to  night : 
Away  ;  for  every  thing  is  feaPd  and  done 
That  elfe  leans  on  the  affair :  Pray  you,  make  hafte. 

[Exeunt  Rof.  ani;/  Guih 
And,  England,  if  my  love  thou  hold'ft  at  aught, 
(As  my  great  power  thereof  may  give  thee  fenfe ; 
Since  yet  thy  cicatrice  looks  raw  and  red 
After  the  Danilh  fword,  and  thy  free  awe 
Pays  homage  to  us,)  thou  may'fc  not  coldly  fet 
Ourfovereign  procefs"*  ;  which  imports  at  fall, 
By  letters  conjuring  to  that  effed:^ 

The 

4  »  thou  wayji  not  coldly  fet 

Ourfo'vereignprocejs^']  Mr.  Steevens  fays,  he  adheres  to  this  read- 
ing, which  is  found  br,th  in  rhe  folio  and  quarto,  becaufe — to  fttis  an 
expreflion  ufed  at  the  gaming-table.  To  fet  a  fum  of  money  at  hazard, 
is  to  ftake  it,  or  to  offer  it  as  a  loager  }  but  I  do  not  fee  how  that 
throws  any  light  on  the  prefent  paflage. 

To  fet  at  nought  is  a  phrafe  yet  in  ufe,  and  occurs  in  one  of  our 
poet's  plays : 

To  have  a  fon  fet  your  decrees  at  nought.'''' 

To  the  king's  procefs  coldly ^  may  therefore  perhaps  mean,  to  value 
or  rate  it  low  ;  to  fet  it  at  nought.    Ma  lone. 

5  ify /f;f£rs  conjuring — ]  Thus  the  folio.    The  quarto  reads. 

By  letters  congruing,  Steevens. 
The  reading  of  the  folio  may  der^^e  fome  fupport  from  the  fol- 
lowing paflage  in  TheHyfio'y  cf  Hamblet,  bl.  let.  — "  making  the  king 
of  England  minifter  of  his  mafl'acring  refolution  j  to  whom  he  pur- 
pofed  to  fend  him,  [Hamlet,]  and  by  letters  dejire  him  to  put  him  to 
death."    So  alfo,  by  a  fubfequent  line  : 

*'  Ham.  Wilt  thou  know  the  effedl  of  what  I  wrote  ? 
"  Hor,  Ay,  good  my  lord. 

<*  Ham.  An  earneft  conjuration  from  the  king,"  &c. 
The  circumftances  mentioned  as  inducing  the  king  to  fend  the  .prince 
to  England,  rather  than  elfewhere,  are  likewiie  found  in  The  Hyflory 
cf  Hamblet. 

EffeS  was  formerly  ufed  for  aB  or  deed,  fimply,  and  is  fo  ufed  in  the 
line  before  us.  So,  in  Leo's  Hifiorie  of  Africa,  tranflated  by  Pory, 
folio,  1600,  p.  253  :  <*  Three  daies  after  this  effeEf,  there  came  to  us  a 
Zuum,  that  is,  a  captaine,"  &c.    See  alfo  fupra,  p.  340,  n.  9. 

The  verb  to  conjure  (in  the  fenfel  of  to  fupplicate,)  was  formerly  ac- 
cented on  the  firft  fyllable.    So,  in  Macbeth  : 

**  I  conjure  you,  by  that  which  you  profefs, 
Howe'er  you  come  to  know  it,  anfwer  me 
Vol.  IX.  A  a  Again, 
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The  prefent  death  of  Hamlet.    Do  it,  England? 
For  like  the  heclick  in  my  blood  he  rages  ^, 
And  thou  muft  cure  me:  Till  I  know  'tis  done, 
Howe'er  my  haps,  my  joys  will  ne'er  begin  7. 

SCENE  IV. 

A  Plain  in  Denmark, 
Enter  Fortinbras,        Forces,  marching* 

For.  Go,  captain,  from  me  greet  the  Danilh  king  ; 
Tell  him,  that,  by  his  licence,  Fortinbras 
Craves**  the  conveyance  of  a  promis'd  march 
Over  his  kingdom.    You  know  the  rendezvous. 
If  that  his  majefty  would  aught  with  us. 
We  fhall  exprefs  our  duty  in  his  eye. 
And  let  him  know  fo. 

Cap,  I  will  do't,  my  lord. 

For,  Go  foftly  on.   [  Exeunt  Fortinbras  and  Forces, 

£;7/frHAMLET,Ro5EKCRANTZ,GuiLDENSTERN,^r» 

Ham,  Good  fir whofe  powers  are  thefe  ? 
Cap,  They  are  of  Norway,  fir. 

Again*  in  King  ycbn  : 

I  conjure  thee  but  flowly  j  run  more  faft.** 
Again,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

"  I  conjure  thee,  by  Rofaline's  bright  eyes",—. 
Again,  in  Meafure  for  Meajure: 

**  G  Prince,  I  conjure  thee,  as  thou  believ'ft,"  &c.  Malone; 

6  mm.  like  the  beffick,  in  my  Hood  he  rages  f'\  So,  in  Lovers  Labour*  tLo^t 

*«  I  would  forget  her,  but  a  fever,  flie, 
**  Reigns  in  my  blood. Malone. 

7  Hcive*er  my  kapsy  my  joys  will  re^r  begin.]  i.  e.  (as  Dr.  John- 
fon  obfcrves,)  "  till  I  know  'tis  done,  I  fliali  be  miferablc,  whatever 
befall  me." 

This  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto.  The  folio,  for  the  fake  of  rhymcy 
reads : 

Howe'er  my  haps,  my  joys  nvere  ne'er  begun.^ 
But  this,  I  think,  the  poet  could  not  have  written.    The  king  Is 
/peaking  of  the  future  time.    To  fay,  till  I  fhall  be  informed  that  a 
certain  a£t  bas  been  done,  whatever  may  befall  me,  my  joys  never  bad 
a  beginning,  is  furely  nonfenfe.  Malone. 

^  Craves^   Thus  the  quartos.    The  folio— Stbevens. 

s>  Good  fir,  &c.]  The  remaining  part  ot  this  fcenc  is  omitted  in  the 

folios*     St  E£ YENS. 
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Ham,  How  purpos'di  fir,  I  pray  you  ? 

Cap,  Againft  fome  part  of  Poland. 

Ham,  Who  commands  them,  fir? 

Cap,  The  nephew  to  old  Norway,  Fortinbras. 

Ham,  Goes  it  againft  the  main  of  Poland,  fir. 
Or  for  fome  frontier  ? 

Cap,  Truly  to  fpeak,  and  with  no  addition> 
We  go  to  gain  a  little  patch  of  ground. 
That  hath  in  it  no  profit  but  the  name. 
To  pay  five  ducats,  five,  I  would  not  farm  It ; 
Nor  will  it  yield  to  Norway,  or  the  Pole, 
A  ranker  rate,  Ihould  it  be  fold  in  fee. 

Ham,  Why,  then  tlie  Polack  never  will  defend  it.' 

Cap,  Yes,  'tis  already  garrifon'd. 

Ham.  Two  thoufand  fouls,  and  twenty  thoufand  ducats," 
Will  not  debate  the  queftion  of  this  ftraw  : 
This  is  the  impofthume  of  much  wealth,  and  peace  ; 
That  inward  breaks,  and  Ihews  no  caufe  without 
Why  the  man  dies. — I  humbly  thank  you,  fir. 

Cap.  God  be  vvi'you,  fir.  \Exit  Captain. 

Rof,  Will't  pleafe  you  go,  my  lord  ? 

Ham,  I  will  be  with  you  ftraight.    Go  a  little  before. 

[Exeunt  Rof,  and  the  rejt* 
How  all  occafions  do  inform  againft  me. 
And  fpur  my  dull  revenge  1  What  is  a  man. 
If  his  chief  good,  and  market  of  his  time  *, 
Be  but  to  fleep,  and  feed  ?  a  beaft,  no  more. 
Sure,  he,  that  made  us  with  fuch  large  difcourfe*. 
Looking  before,  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  god-like  reafon 
To  fuft  in  us  unus'd.    Now,  whether  it  be 
Beftial  oblivion,  or  fome  craven  fcruple* 
Of  thinking  too  precifely  on  the  event, — 
A  thought,  which,  quartered,  hath  but  one  part  vvifdom, 

'  —  chief  goody  and  market  of  bis  t'mey  &c.]  If  his  higheft  good,  and 
that  for  ivbicb  he  fells  his  timey  be  to  fleep  and  feed.  Johnson. 

Market,  I  think,  here  me^ns  prof  t,  Malone. 

z  ^  /ar^e  difcourfe,]  Such  latitude  of  comprohenfion,  fuch  power 
of  reviewing  the  paft,  and  anticipating  the  future.  Johnson. 

3  ^fome  craven  fcruple-^']  Some  cowardly  fcruple.  See  VohllF. 
p.  287,  ni  z»  Maj-one. 

A  a  2  And^ 
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And,  ever,  three  parts  coward,— I  do  not  know 

Why  yet  I  live  to  fay.  This  thing's  to  do  ; 

Sith  I  have  caufe,  and  will,  and  llrength,  and  means. 

To  do't.    Examples,  grofs  as  earth,  exhort  me : 

Witnefs,  this  army,  of  fuch  mafs,  and  charge. 

Led  by  a  delicate  and  tender  prince  ; 

Whofe  fpirit,  with  divine  ambition  pufF  d. 

Makes  mouths  at  the  invifible  event  ; 

Expofmg  what  is  mortal,  and  unfure. 

To  all  that  fortune,  death,  and  danger,  dare. 

Even  for  an  egg-lhell.    Rightly  to  be  great. 

Is,  not  to  ftir  without  great  argument  * ; 

But  greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  ftraw. 

When  honour's  at  the  ftake.    How  ftand  I  then. 

That  have  a  father  kill'd,  a  mother  ftainM, 

Excitements  of  my  reafon,  and  my  blood  , 

And  let  all  Heep  ?  while,  to  my  lhame,  I  lee 

The  imminent  death  of  twenty  thoufand  men. 

That,  for  a  fantafy,  and  trick  of  fame. 

Goto  their  graves  like  beds ;  fight  for  a  plot 

Whereon  the  numbers  cannot  try  the  caule^. 

Which  is  not  tomb  enough,  and  continent  , 

To  hide  the  (lain  ?— O,  from  this  time  forth. 

My  thoughts  be  bloody,  or  be  nothing  worth  I  ^txii. 

luft,  and  partly  romantick. 

— —  Rightly  to  be  great, 

Is  not  to Jiir  ivltbout  great  argument ; 
as  exaftly  philofophical. 

But  greatly  to  find  quarrel  tn  a  Jtraio^  ^ 

JVben  bcnour^s  at  the  ftake^ 
is  the  idea  of  a  modern  hero.    But  tben,  fays  he,  b<^nour  u  an  argu^ 
iZor  fuhjea  of  debate, Sufficiently, r...,  -^-^^^-^ 
«;,kp   viimn^t  find  caufe  cf  quarrel  in  a  ftraiv.  Johnson. 

^r^LTen/o/  .yie/jol  and  my  blood,]   Provocations  wh.ch  ex- 
cite  both  my  reafon  and  my  palTions  to  vengeance.    Joh  n  son. 

6  ^continental  Continent,  in  our  author,  means  that  which  com- 
prehcnds  or  encloles.    So,\Ti  KlngLear : 

««  Rive  your  concealing  bTESVKNS. 
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S  C  E  N  E  V. 

Elfinore.     A  Room  in  the  Cajlle, 
Enter  Queen,  and  Horatio, 

!^een,  ^ — I  will  not  fpeak  with  her. 

Hor,  She  is  importunate  :  indeed,  dillraft ; 
Her  mood  will  needs  be  pity'd. 

^ueen.  What  would  fhe  have  ? 

Hor.  Shefpeaks  much  of  her  father  ;  fays,  fhe  hears. 
There's  tricks  i'  the  world;  and  hems,  and  beats  her 
heart ; 

Spurns  envioully  at  ftraws^ ;  fpeaks  things  in  doubt. 
That  carry  but  half  fenfe  :  her  fpeech  is  nothing. 
Yet  the  unlhaped  ufe  of  it  doth  move 
The  hearers  to  colledtion^    they  aim  at  it^. 
And  botch  the  words  up  fit  to  their  own  thoughts ; 
Which,  as  her  winks,  and  nods,  and  geftures  yield  them. 
Indeed  would  make  one  think,  there  might  be  thought. 
Though  nothing  fure,  yet  much  unhappily  ^ 

7  Spurns  envioully  fl/^rizw5  j]  Envy  is  much  oftener  put  by  our 
poet  (and  thofe  of  his  time)  for  diredl  averfion,  than  for  irallgmtj 
conceived  at  the Jight  of  another's  excellence  or  bapplnefs. 
So,  in  King  Henry  Fill, 

**  You  turn  the  good  we  offer  into  envy,'''* 
Again,  in  God\  Revenge  againji  Murder,  1621,  Hij9,  VI. —  <^  She 
loves  the  memory  of  Sypontus,  and  envies  and  detefts  that  of  her  two 
hufbands."  Steevens. 

See  Vol.  VII.  p.  42,  n.  i,  and  Vol.  VI.  p.  75,  n.  6.    Ma  lone. 
^  —to  collection  5]  i.  e.  to  deduce  confequences  from  fuch  premifes. 
So,  in  Cymbeline,  Scene  the  laft: 

—————  whofe  containing 
"  Is  fo  from  fenfe  to  hardnefs,  that  I  can 
Make  no  colleBion  of  it." 
See  the  note  on  this  paffage.  Steevens. 

9  —~  they  aim  at  it,"]  The  quartos  read— they  j^awa  at  it*  To  a'ltti 
18  to  guefs.  Stef.vens. 

*  Though  nothing  furej  yet  much  unhappily,]  i.  e.  though  her  mean^ 
ing  cannot  be  certainly  coUedled,  yet  there  is  enough  to  put  a  mif- 
chievous  interpretation  to  it.  Warburton. 

See  Vol.  II.  p.  234,  n.  2  j  Vol.  III.  p.  456,  n.  6  j  and  Vol.  VII. 
^.  37,  n.  z.  Malonz. 

A  a  3  That 
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^een,  'Twere  good,  fhe  w^re  fpoken  with  *  ;  for  fhe 

may  ftrew 

Dangerous  conjeftures  in  ill-breeding  minds : 

Let  her  come  in.  {Exit  Koratio. 

To  my  fick  foul,  as  fin's  true  nature  is. 

Each  toy  feems  prologue  to  fome  great  amifs  ^: 

So  full  of  artlefs  jealoufy  is  guilt. 

It  fpills  itfelf,  in  fearing  to  be  fpilt. 

Re-enter  Horatio,  njjith  Ophelia. 

Oph,  Where  is  the  beauteous  majefty  of  Denmark  ? 

^teen.  How  now,  Ophelia  ? 

Oph.  Ho^w  Jhould  I  your  true  lo've  knovj^ 

Fro?n  another  one  ? 
By  his  cockle  hat,  aud Jiaffy 

And  his  fandal  Jhoon  5,  [Singing, 

^een* 

That  unhappy  once  fignified  mifcbievousy  may  be  known  from 
P.  Holland's  tranflationof  Pliny's  'Nat,  Hiji.  b.  19.  ch.  7.  •<  —  the 
ihrewd  and  ur.happie  foules,  which  lie  upon  the  lands,  and  eat  up  the 
feed  new-fowne.'*  We  Itill  ufe  unlucky  in  the  famefenfe.  Steevens. 

*  ^Tivere  goody  (he  tuert  fpoken  iviih  Thefe  lines  are  given  to 
the  Queen  in  the  folio,  and  to  Horatio  in  the  quarto.  Johnson. 

I  think  the  two  firft  lines  of  Horacio's  fpeech,  ['Twere  good,  Sec,"] 
belong  to  him  J  the  reft  to  the  queen.  Blackstone. 

In  the  quarto,  the  Queen,  Horatio,  and  a  Gertlemariy  enter  at  the  be- 
ginning ot  this  fcene.  The  two  fpeeches,  She  is  importunate,"  &c. 
and  "  She  fpeaks  much  of  her  father,'*  &c.  are  there  given  to  the 
Gentleman^  and  the  line  now  before  us,  as  well  as  the  two  following,  to 
Horatio :  the  remainder  of  this  fpeech  to  the  queen,  I  think  it  probable 
that  the  regulation  propofcd  by  Sir  W.  Blackftone  was  that  intended 
ly  Shakfptare.  Malone. 

3  — /o  jome  great  amifs;]  Shakfpeare  is  not  fingular  in  his  ufcof  thii 
word  as  a  fubftantive.    So,  in  the  Arraignment  of  Paris,  1584: 

Gracious  forbearers  of  this  world's  amifs** 
Again,  in  Lilly's  IVomcn  in  the  Moony  1597  : 

*'  Pale  be  my  looks,  to  witnefs  my  amifs,''*  Steevens, 
See  Vol.  X.  p.  315,    Each /oy  is,  each  trifle.  Malone. 

4  llo'w  jhould  I  your  true  love,  &c.]  There  is  no  part  of  this  play.  In 
its  reprefentation  on  the  ftage,  more  pathetick  than  this  fcene  j 
which,  I  fuppofe,  proceeds  from  the  utter  infenfibility  Ophelia  has  to 
her  own  misfortunes. 


A  great 
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'Quten,  Alas,  fwect  lady,  what  imports  this  fong? 
Oph.  Say  you  ?  nay,  pray  you,  mark. 

He  is  dead  and  gone,  lady^  things,' 

He  is  dead  and  gone  ; 
At  his  head  a  grajs-green  turfy 
At  his  heels  a  Jlone, 

O,  ho ! 

^een.  Nay,  but  Ophelia,— 
Oph,  Pray  you,  mark. 

White  his  Jhroud  as  the  mountain  fncfw ,  [fings. 

Enter  King. 

^een»  Alas,  look  here,  my  lord. 
Oph.  Larded  all  nvith fweet  flouoers^  ; 

Which  heijjept  to  the  gra've  did  not  go. 
With  true-loue  Jhonvers. 
'King.  How  do  you,  pretty  lady? 
Oph,  Well,  God  'ieldyou^  !  They  fay,  the  owl  was  a 

baker's 

A  great  fenfibllity,  or  none  at  all,  feems  to  produce  the  fame  efFeft. 
In  the  latter  the  audience  fupply  what  (he  wants,  and  with  the  former 
they  fympathize.    Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

5  By  bis  cockle  hat f  andfiaff^ 

And  bis  fandal  Jhoon.^  This  Is  the  defcrlption  of  a  pilgrim. 
While  this  kind  of  devotion  was  in  favour,  love -intrigues  were  carried 
on  under  that  mafk.  Hence  the  old  ballads  and  novels  made  pil- 
grimages the  fubjeds  of  their  plots.  The  cockle-fliell  hat  was  one  of 
the  eflential  badges  of  this  vocation  :  for  the  chief  places  of  devotion 
being  beyond  fea,  or  on  the  coafts,  the  pilgrims  were  accuftomed  to 
put  cockle-fliells  upon  their  hats,  to  denote  the  intention  or^performaace 
of  their  devotion.  Warburton. 
So,  in  Greene's  Never  too  late,  i6l6  : 

A  hat  of  ftraw  like  to  a  fwain. 
Shelter  for  the  fun  and  rain, 
«  With  a before,"  &c. 
Again,  in  The  Old  Wives  Tale,  by  George  Peele,  1595  :  "I  will 
give  thte  a  Palmer's  ftafe  of  yvorie,  and  a  fcallop-pell  of  beaten 
gold."  Steevens. 

6  Larded  all  ivith  fiveet powers      The  expreflion  Is  taken  from 
cookery.  Johnson. 

7  /i^e//,  God'ield      /]  I.e.  Heaven  reward  you!  So,  in  Antony 
^nd  Cleopatra  : 

*'  Tend  me  to-night  two  hours,  I  afk  no  more, 

<*  And  the  Gods  yield  you  for't  1'*  • 
A  a  4  SC| 


^6o  HAMLET, 
baker's  daughter®.    Lord,  we  know  what  we  are,  but 
know  not  what  we  may  be.    God  be  at  your  table  I 
King,  Conceit  upon  her  father. 

Oph,  Pray,  let  us  have  no  words  of  this  j  but  when 
they  afk  you,  what  it  means,  fay  you  this : 

^o-morro<vj  is  Saint  Valentine' s  day^^ 

All  in  the  morning  betime. 
And  la  maid  at  your  nuindo^, 

To  be  your  Valentine  : 
^hen  up  he  roje,  and  donned  his  cloaths 

And  dupp^dthe  chamber  door^  ; 
Let  in  the  maid,  that  out  a  maid 

Ne'ver  departed  more. 

King, 

So  Sir  John  Grey,  in  a  letter  in  Aflimole^s  Appendix  to  his  Ac- 
count of  the  Garter,  Numb.  46  :  «  The  king  of  his  gracious  iordfhipe, 
God  yeld  him,  hafe  chofen  me  to  be  owne  of  his  brethrene  of  the 
knyghts  of  the  garter."  Theobald. 

See  Vol.  IV.  p.  30a,  n.  9.  Malone. 

8  the  owl  was  a  baker's  daughter.']   This  was  a  metamorphofis 

of  the  common  people,  arifing  from  the  mealy  appearance  of  the  owl's 
feathers,  and  her  guarding  the  bread  from  mice.    War  bur  ton. 

To  guard  the  bread  from  mice,  is  rather  the  office  of  a  cat  than  an 
ew/.  Jn  barns  and  granaries^  indeed,  the  fervices  of  the  cwl  are  ftill 
acknowledged.  This  was,  however,  no  metamorphofis  of  the  common 
feople,  buc  a  legendary  ftory,  which  both  Dr.  Johnfon  and  myfelf 
have  read,  yet  in  what  book  at  leaft  I  cannot  recolleft. — Our  Saviour 
being  refufed  bread  by  tht  daughter  of  a  baker,  is  defcribed  as  punifh- 
jng  her  by  turning  her  into  an  ow/.  Steevens. 

9  Saint  Valentine's  day,]  There  is  a  rural  tradition  that  about  this 
time  of  year  birds  choofe  their  mates.  Bourne  in  his  Antiquities  of 
the  Common  People,  obferves,  that  "  it  is  a  ceremony  never  omitted 
among  the  vulgar,  to  draw  lots,  which  they  term  Valentines,  on  the  eve 
before  Valentine-day.  The  names  of  a  feleft  number  of  one  fex  are 
by  an  equal  number  of  the  other  put  into  fome  veflel  j  and  after  that 
every  one  draws  a  name,  which  for  the  prefent  is  called  their  Valen' 
tine,  and  /s  alfo  look'd  upon  as  a  good  omen  of  their  being  man  and 
wife  afterwards."  Mr.  Brand  adds,  that  he  has  "  fearched  the  Legend  of 
St.  Valentine,  but  thinks  there  is  no  occurrence  in  his  life,  that 
could  have  given  rife  to  this  ceremony.'*  Malone. 

1  —  donn'd  his  cloaths,]  To  don,  is  to  do  on,  to  put  on,  as  doff  is  to 
do  off,  put  off.  Steevens. 

*  And  <lupp"d  the  chamber-door ;]  To  dup,  is  to  do  up  \  to  lift  the 
Jatch.    It  were  eafy  to  write,  y/n^op'd — .  Johnson. 

To  dupf  was  a  common  contraction  of  lo  do  up*    So,  In  Damon  and 

Pythias, 
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King,  Pretty  Ophelia  I 

Oph.  Indeed,  without  an  oath,  I'll  make  an  end  on't. 

By  Gis,  and  by  Saint  Charity"^ y 

Alack f  and Jie  for  Jhame  ! 
Toung  men  njuiil  do^t,  if  they  come  to't  \ 

By  cock  ^,  they  are  to  blame, 
^oth  jhe,  before  you  tuinbled  me, 
Tou  promised  me  to  <^ved : 
[He  anfwers  5.] 
So  ivould  I  ha^  done,  by  yonder  fun. 
An  thou  hadji  not  cotne  to  my  bed. 
King,  How  long  hath  (he  been  thus  ? 
Oph,  I  hope,  all  will  be  well.    We  muft  be  patient : 
but  I  cannot  choofe  but  weep,  to  think,  they  fhould  lay 

Pytblasf  1582 :  "  —  the  porters  are  drunk  j  will  they  not  dup  the  gate 
to-day?" 

Lord  Surrey,  in  his  tranflation  of  the  fecond  iEneid,  renders  P<7«- 
duntur  porta,  "  The  gates  ca^  up,  we  iffued  out  to  play."  The 
phrafe  Teems  to  have  been  adopted  either  from  doing  up  the  latch,  or 
drawing  up  the  portcullis. 

It  appears  from  Martin  Marh-aWs  Apologie  to  the  Bel-man  of  London, 
1610,  that  in  the  cant  of  gypfies,  &c.  Dup  the  gigger,  fignified  to 
open  the  doore.  Steeven's. 

3  By  Gis,  and  by  Saint  Charity,]  Saint  Charity  Is  a  known  faint 
among  the  Roman  Catholics.  Spenfer  mentions  her,  Eclog.  V.  255  : 

"  Ah  oear  lord,  and  fweet  Saint  Charity  /" 
I  find,  by  Gijfe,  ufed  as  an  adjuration,  both  by  Gafcoigne  in  his  Poems, 
by  Prefton  in  his  Cambyfes,  and  in  K.  Edward  III.  1599  : 

*'  By  G;5,  fair  lords,  ere  manydaies  be  pafl:,"&c.  Steevens. 

In  the  fcene  between  the  baftard  Fauiconbridge  and  the  friers  and 
nunne  in  the  firft  part  of  The  troublefome  Raigne  of  King  John,  (edit. 
1779,  p,  ?.56,  &c.)  the  nunne  fwears  by  Gis,  and  the  friers  pray  to 
SaintWithold,  (another  obfolete  faint  mentioned  in^.  Lear,  A«SIIII,) 
and  adjure  him  by  Saint  Charitie  to  hear  them.  Blackstone. 

By  Gis — There  is  not  the  ieaft  mention  of  any  faint  whofe  name 
correfponds  with  this,  either  in  the  Roman  Calendar,  the  fervice  in 
Ufum  Sarunii  or  in  the  Benedidlionary  of  Bifliop  Athelwold.  I  believe 
the  word  to  be  only  a  corrupted  abbreviation  of  fcfus,  the  letters 
J.  H.  S.  being  anciently  all  that  was  fet  down  to  denote  that  facred 
name,  on  altars,  the  covers  of  books,  &c.  Ridley. 

4-  By  cock, — ]  This  is  llkewife  a  corruption  of  the  facred  name. 
Many  inftances  of  it  are  given  in  a  note  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifch 
Aft  of  the  Second  Part  of  K.  Henry  IF.  Steevens. 

^  He  anjivers.]  Thefe  words  I  have  added  from  the  quartos. 

Steevens. 

him 
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him  i*  the  cold  ground:  My  brother  ftiall  know  of  it,  and 
fo  I  thank  you  for  your  good  counrel.  Come,  my  coach  I 
Good  night,  ladies  ^  ;  good  night,  fweet  ladies:  good 
night,  good  night.  [Exif. 
King,  follow  her  clofe ;  give  her  good  watch,  I  pray 
you.  [Exit  Horatio. 

0  !  this  is  the  poifon  of  deep  grief ;  it  fprings 

All  from  her  father's  death :   And  now  behold,  O  Ger« 

trude,  Gertrude, 
When  forrows  come,  they  come  not  fmgle  fpies. 
But  in  battalions  !  Firft,  her  father  flain  ; 
Next,  your  fon  gone ;  and  he  moft  violent  author 
Of  his  ownjuft  remove:  The  people  muddy'd. 
Thick  and  unvvholefome  in  their  thoughts,  and  whifpers. 
For  good  Polonius'  death  ;  and  we  have  done  but  greenly^. 
In  hugger-mugger  to  enter  him  ^ :  Poor  Ophelia 
Divided  from  herfelf,  and  her  fair  judgment ; 
Without  the  which  we  are  piftures,  or  mere  beafts. 
Lail,  and  as  much  containing  as  all  thefe. 

Her 

^  Come,  my  coach  !  Good  nigh  t)  ladles]"]  In  Marlowe's  Tambur^ 
laire,  1590,  Zabina  in  her  frenzy  ufes  the  fame  expreflion  :  **  Hell, 
snaks  ready  ny  ccacby  my  chair,  my  jewels.  I  coiner  I  come.^'*  M alone. 

7  — ^af  greenly,]  But  u/i/ktlful/y,  v/'ith  greennefs  ^  that  is,  without 
iwtf  f«r;/y  of  judgment.  Johnson. 

8  In  hugger-mugger  to  enter  bim  ;— ]  All  the  modern  editions  that 

1  have  confulted,  give  it, 

In  private  to  enter  htm  » 
That  the  words  now  replaced  are  better,  I  do  not  undertake  to  prove; 
It  is  fufficient  that  they  are  Shakfpeare's :  if  phrafeology  is  to  be 
<hanged  as  words  grow  uncouth  by  difufe,  or  grofs  by  vulgarity,  the 
hiftory  of  every  language  will  be  loft  j  we  fliall  no  longer  have  the 
words  of  any  author  5  and,  as  thefe  alterations  will  be  often  un/kil- 
fuUy  made,  we  /hall  in  time  have  very  little  of  his  meaning.  Johnson. 

On  this  juft  obfervation.I  ground  the  reftoration  of  a  grofs  and  un- 
pleafing  word  in  a  preceding  pafTage,  for  which  Mr.  Pope  fubftituted 
groan.  S-e  p.  290,  n.  3.  The  alteration  in  the  prefent  inftance  was 
made  by  the  fame  editor.  Malone. 

Shakfpeare  probably  took  the  expreflion  from  the  following  pafTage 
in  Sir  T.  North's  tranflation  of  Plutarch. — ♦*  Antonius  thinking  that 
his  body  flioutd  be  honourably  buried,  and  not  in  bugger-mugger,^* 

It  is  ufed  in  Harrington's  A'hfio  : 

So  that  it  might  be  done  in  bugger-mugger.^* 

It  appears  from  Greene's  Grcur.divork  of  Corejcatcbing)  I59*» 
to  lugger,  was  to  iurk  about.    St e evens. 
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Her  brother  is  in  fecret  come  from  France : 

Feeds  on  his  wonder^,  keeps  himfelf  in  cloudsj 

And  wants  not  buzzers  to  infe6t  his  ear 

With  peftilent  fpeeches  of  his  father's  death ; 

Wherein  neceflity,  of  matter  beggar'd'. 

Will  nothing  flick  our  perfon  to  arraign 

In  ear  and  ear.    O  my  dear  Gertrude,  this. 

Like  to  a  murdering-plece*,  in  many  places 

Gives  me  fuperfluous  death  !  noife  ivithin, 

^ueeii*  Alack  1  what  noife  is  this  ^  ? 

Enter  a  Gentleman. 

King,  Attend.  Where  are  my  Switzers  *  ?  Let  theni 
guard  the  door : 
What  is  the  matter  ? 

The  meaning  of  the  expreffion  is  afcertained  by  Florlo's  Italian  Dic- 
tionary, 1598  :  **  Dinafcojo,  Secretly,  hiddenly,  in  bugger-mugger** 

Malone 

9  Feeds  on  bis  •wonder}'—^  The  folio  reads— Keeps  on  bis  tuonder^-—. 
The  quarto, — Feeds  on  this  wo«i/jr.— Thus  the  true  reading  is  picked 
but  from  between  them.  Hanmer  reads  unnecefiarily,— Feeds  on  bis 
anger.  Johnson. 

^  Wherein  necejjity,  &c.]  Wbereiny  that  is,  in  nvbicb  pejiilent 
Jpeecbes,  necejjity^  or,  the  obligation  of  an  accufer  to  Jupport  bis  charge^ 
ivill  notbingjiick.  Sec,  Johnson. 

2  Like  to  a  murdering-piece,  &c.]  Dr.  Warburton  thought  that  by 
a  murdering-piece  was  meant  *<  fuch  a  piece  as  aflalTins  ufe,  with  many 
barrels"}  and  Mr.  Steevens  conceived,  that  this  explanation  was  jufti- 
fied  by  the  following  paflage  in  Tbe  Double  Marriage  of  B.  and  Fletcher; 
*'  And,  like  2L  murdering  piece,  aims  not  at  one, 
But  all  that  ftand  within  the  dangerous  level." 
But  Dr.  Warburton  was  certainly  miftaken.  A  murdering-piece 
was  the  fpecifick  term  in  Shakfpeare's  time,  for  a  piece  of  ordnance, 
or  fmall  cannon.  The  word  is  found  in  Coles's  Latin  Didtionary,  1679, 
and  rendered,     torment  urn  mura/e." 

The  fmall  cannon,  which  are,  or  were,  ufed  in  the  forecaftle,  half- 
deck,  or  fteerage  of  a  {hip  of  war,  were  within  this  century  called 
murdering-pieces,  Malone. 

3  jilack  !  &c.]  This  fpeech  of  the  Queen  is  omitted  in  the  quartos. 

Steevens- 

♦  Where  are  my  SwitztTS  ?'\  I  have  obferved  in  many  of  our  old 
plays,  that  the  guards  attendant  on  kings  are  called  Siviizers,  and  that 
without  any  regard  to  the  country  where  the  fcene  is  laid.  Reed. 

The  reafon  is,  becaufe  the  Swifs  in  the  time  of  our  poet,  as  at  pre- 
fent,  were  hired  to  fight  the  battles  of  other  nations.  So,  in  Naflie's 
Cbrift's  Teares  over  Jerufalem,  4to,  1594;  "Law,  logicke,  and  the 
Swiinfrs,  may  be  hired  to  fight  for  any  body."  Malone. 

Gen, 
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Gen.  Save  yourfelf,  my  lord  ; 
The  ocean,  over-peering  of  his  liH*, 
Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  hade. 
Than  young  Laertes,  in  a  riotous  head, 
O'er-bears  your  officers !  The  rabble  call  him,  lord  ; 
And,  as  the  world  were  now  but  to  begin. 
Antiquity  forgot,  cuftom  not  known. 
The  ratifiers  and  props  of  every  word  ^, 
They  cry,  Choo/e       ;  Laertes  Jhall  be  king  ! 
Caps,  hands,  and  tongues,  applaud  it  to  the  clouds, 
Laertes  jhall  be  kingy  Laertes  king  ! 

^een.  How  cheerfully  on  the  falfe  trail  they  cry  I 
O,  this  is  counter,  you  falfe  Danilh  dogs^. 

*  Tbe  ocean  over-peering  of  bis  lift,]  Li/t,  in  this  place,  fignifie^ 
houndary,  i.  e.  the  ftiorc.    So,  in  K.  Henry  /K.  P.  I. ; 
**  The  very  /i/?,  the  very  utmoft  bound 
<<  Of  all  our  fortunes." 
The  felvage  of  cloth  was  in  both  places,  I  believe.  In  our  authoui's 
thoughts,  Malone. 

S  Tbe  ratijien  and  props  of  every  word,]  Sir  T.  Hanmer  would 
tranfpofe  this  line  and  the  next.  Dr.  Warburton  propofes  to  read, 
*wa  d ,  and  Dr.  Johnfon,  weal,  inftcad  of  word*  1  fhould  be  rather  for 
reading,  work,  Tvrwhitt. 

In  the  firft  folio  there  is  only  a  comma  at  the  end  of  the  above  line; 
and  will  not  the  pafTage  bear  this  conftrudtion  ?— The  rabble  call  him 
lord  J  and,  as  if  the  world  were  now  but  to  begin,  and  as  if  the  ancient 
cuftom  of  hereditary  fucceflion  were  unknown,  they,  the  ratifiers  and 
props  of  every  word  be  utters,  cry.  Let  us  make  choice,  that  Laertes 
ihall  be  king.  Tollet. 

This  conJiruBkn  might  certainly  be  admitted,  and  tbe  rotifers  and 
props  of  every  word  might  be  underftood  to  be  applied  to  the  rabble 
mentioned  in  a  preceding  line,  without  Hanmer's  tranfpofition  of  this 
and  the  following  linej  but  there  is  no  authority  for  what  Mr. 
Toilet  adds,  «'  of  every  word  be  [i.  e,  Laertes]  utters,*^  for  the  poet 
has  not  defcribed  Laertes  as  having  uttered  a  word.  If  therefore 
the  rabble  are  called  tbe  ratifiers  and  props  of  every  wordy  we  muft 
underftand,  of  every  word  uttered  by  tbemjelves  which  is  fo 
tame,  that  it  would  be  unjuft  to  our  poet  to  fuppofe  that  to  have  been 
his  meaning.  Ratifiers,  c.  refer  not  to  the  people,  but  to  cujlom  and 
antiquity,  which  the  fpeaker  fays  arc  the  true  ratifiers  and  props  of 
every  word.  The  laft  word  however  of  the  line  may  well  be  fuipeited 
to  be  corrtp!:  j  and  Mr,  Tyrwhitt  has  probably  luggefted  the  true 
reading.  Malone. 

^  0,  tbis  is  counter,  you  falfe  Danijh  dogs."]  Hounds  run  counter 
when  they  trace  the  trail  backwards.  Johnson. 

King. 
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King.  The  doors  are  broke.  [Noife  nxjithin. 

Enter  Laert  es ,  arm' J  ;  Danes  follo-zving, 

Laer.  Where  is  this  king  ? — Sirs,  Hand  you  all  without. 

Dan.  No,  let's  come  in. 

Laer,  I  pray  you,  give  me  leave. 

Dan.  We  will,  we  will.    [Thy  retire  'without  the  door» 
Laer.  I  thank  you : — keep  the  door. — O  thou  vile  king. 
Give  me  my  father. 

^een.  Calmly,  good  Laertes, 

Laer.  That  drop  of  blood,  that's  calm,  proclaims  me 
baftard ; 

Cries,  cuckold,  to  my  father;  brands  the  harlot  > 
Even  here,  between  the  chaile  unfmirched  brow' 
Of  my  true  mother. 

King.  What  is  the  caufe,  Laertes, 
That  thy  rebellion  looks  fo  giant-like  ? — 
Let  him  go,  Gertrude;  do  not  fear  our  perfon  ; 
There's  fuch  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king. 
That  treafon  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would, 
Afts  little  of  his  will. — Tell  me,  Laertes, 
Why  thou  art  thus  incens'd ;— Let  him  go,  Gertrude  ;— ^ 
Speak,  man. 

Laer.  Where  is  my  father  ? 

King.  Dead. 

^een.  But  not  by  him. 

King,  Let  him  demand  his  fill. 

Laer.  How  came  he  dead  ?  I'll  not  be  juggled  with ; 
To  hell,  allegiance  !  vows,  to  the  blackeft  devil ! 
Confcience,  and  grace,  to  the  profoundeft  pitl 
I  dare  damnation  :  To  this  point  I  Hand, — 
That  both  the  worlds  I  give  to  negligence. 
Let  come  what  comes  ;  only  I'll  be  reveng'd 
Moft  throughly  for  my  father. 

King,  Who  lhall  llay  you  ? 

/ 

7  — •  unjm'ircbed  hroiv^^  i.  e.  clean,  not  defiled.  To  befmlrcb,  our 
author  ufes  Aft  I.  fc.  v. 

This  feenns  to  be  an  allufion  to  a  proverb  often  introduced  in  the 
old  comedies.  Thus,  in  the  London  Prodigal^  1605  :  «  as  true  as 
ths  (kin  between  any  man's ^rewi."  Steevens. 

Laer^ 
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Laer,  My  will,  not  all  the  world's  : 
And,  for  my  means,  I'll  hufband  them  To  well. 
They  lhall  go  far  with  little. 

King.  Good  Laertes, 
If  you  defire  to  know  the  certainty 
Of  your  dear  father's  death,  is't  writ  in  your  revenge. 
That,  fweep-ftake,  you  will  draw  both  friend  and  foe, 
"Winner  and  lofer  ? 

Laer,  None  but  his  enemies. 

King.  Will  you  know  them  then  ? 

Laer,  To  his  good  friends  thus  wide  I'll  ope  my  arms  ; 
And,  like  the  kind  life-rend'ring  pelican^, 
Repall  them  with  my  blood. 

King,  Why,  now  you  fpeak 
Like  a  good  child,  and  a  true  gentleman. 
That  I  am  guiltlefs  of  your  father's  death. 
And  am  moll  fenfibly  ^  in  grief  for  it. 
It  fliall  as  level  to  your  judgment  'pear'. 
As  day  does  to  your  eye. 

Danes.  \fvoithin,'\  Let  her  come  in. 

Laer,  How  now !  what  noife  is  that  ? 

'Bnter  Ophelia,  fantajlically  drefs^d  ivith  Jiranjos  and 
Jlonjuers, 

O  heat,  dry  up  my  brains !  tears,  feven  times  fait, 

«  'mm.  life-reni'rivg  pelican  f]  So,  in  the  ancient  Interlude  of  Nature, 
bl*  1*  no  date  : 

«  Who  taught  the  cok  hys  watche-hov/res  to  obferve, 
**  And  fyng  of  corage  wyth  fliryli  throte  on  hye  ? 
«  Who  taught  the pellycan  her  tender  hart  to  carve  ?— 
'*  For  fhe  nolde  fufFer  her  byrdys  to  dye  ?" 
It  is  almoft  neediefs  to  add  that  this  account  of  the  bird  is  entirely  fa- 
bulous. Steevens. 

9  —  piojl  fenfibly — ]  Thus  the  quarto,  1604.  The  folio,  follow- 
ing the  errour  of  a  later  quarto,  reads— moft  fenjible.  Malone. 

'  ~-  toyour  judgment  'pear,]  So  the  quarto.  The  folio,  and  all  the 
later  editions,  read, — to  your  judgment  pierce,  lefs  intelligibly. 

Johnson. 

This  elifion  of  the  verb  to  appear^  is  common  to  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher.    So,  in  Tbe  Maid  of  the  Mill: 

«  And  where  they  'pear  fo  excellent  in  little, 
«  They  will  but  flame  in  great."  Steevens, 

Burni 
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Bum  cut  the  fenfe  and  virtue  of  mine  eye! — 

By  heaven,  thy  madnefs  lhall  be  pay'd  with  weight, 

Till  our  fcale  turn  the  beam.    O  rofe  of  May  I 

Dear  maid,  kind  filler,  fweet  Ophelia  !— - 

O  heavens !  is*t  polTible,  a  young  maid's  wits 

Should  be  as  mortal  as  an  old  man's  life  ? 

Nature  is  fine  in  love  :  and,  where  'tis  fine. 

It  fends  fome  precious  inftance  of  itfelf 

After  the  thing  it  loves 

Oph.  ^hey  bore  him  bare-fac^d  on  the  lier^  \ 
Hey  no  nonnyy  nonny  hey  nonny^l 
And  in  his  gra've  rained  many  a  tear 
Fare  you  well,  my  dove! 

Laer,  Hadft  thou  thy  wits>  and  didfl  perfuade  revenge^ 
It  could  not  move  thus, 

Oph.  You  mull  fing,  Do^n  a-douun  5,  an  you  call  hhn 

a-rdonjon-a^ 

*  Nature  is  fine  in  love :  and,  ivhere  "'tis  fine^ 
It  fends  fome  precious  injiance  of  itfelf 

After  the  thing  it  loves.']  Thefe  lines  are  not  in  the  quarto,  and 
might  have  been  omitted  in  the  folio  without  great  lofs,  for  they  are 
obfcure  and  affedted  j  but,  I  think,  they  require  no  emendation.  Lovs 
(fays  Laertes)  is  the  paflion  by  which  nature  is  moft  exalted  and  refined ^ 
and  as  fubltances,  refined  and  fubtilifed,  eafily  obey  any  impulfe,  or 
follow  any  attraction,  fome  part  of  nature,  fo  purified  and  refined^ 
flies  off  after  the  attradling  objeft,  after  the  thing  it  loves. 
As  into  air  the  purer  fpirits  fioiVf 
And  feparate  from  their  kindred  dregs  beloWf 
So fievo  her fouL  Johnson. 
The  meaning  of  the  paffage  may  be— that  her  wits,  like  the  fpirii 
of  fine  eflences,  flew  off  or  evaporated*  Steevens. 

3  They  bore  him  barefaced  on  the  bier,  &c.]  So,  in  Chaucer^S 
Knighte's  Taley  late  edit.  ver.  2879  r 

He  laid  him  bare  the  vifage  on  the  bere,^ 
*«  Therwith  he  wept  that  piteewas  to  here."  Steevens# 
4-  Hey  no  nonny j  &c,]  Thefe  words,  which  were  the  burthen  of  a 
fong,  are  found  only  in  the  folio.    See  Vol.  VIII.  p.  592,  n.  6, 

Malone, 

5  —  fifgf  Doavn  a-doivn,']  Perhaps  Shakfpeare  alludes  to  Phoebe's 
Sonnet,  by  Tho.  Lodge,  which  the  reader  may  find  in  England's 
Helicon,  1614 : 

«  Poivn  a-doivn,  &c» 
Thus  Phillis  fung, 
**  By  fancy  once  diftreffed  :  &c. 
♦5  And  fo  fing  I,  with  downe  a-dgwne,*'*  &c» 
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a-donvn-a,  O,  how  the  wheel  becomes  it^!  It  is  the 
falfe  fteward,  that  ftole  his  mafter's  daughter. 

Laer,  This  nothing's  more  than  matter. 

Oph.  There's  rofemary,  that's  for  remembrance  5  pray 

you, 

Down  a-down  is  llkewlfe  the  burthen  of  a  fong  In  the  Three  Ladies  of 
London^  1584,  and  perhaps  common  to  many  others.  Steevens. 

See  Florio's  Italian  Dictionary,  1598:  Filibujiaccbina,  The  bur- 
den of  a  countrie  fong  j  as  we  fay  Hay  doune  a  doune^  dounaJ** 

Malone. 

*  0,  how  the  wheel  becomes  it  /]  The  ftory  alluded  to  I  do  not  know  j 
but  perhaps  the  lady  ftolen  by  the  fteward  was  reduced  to  fpin, 

JoHNSONi 

The  wheel  may  mean  no  more  than  the  burthen  of  the  fongy  which 
fht  had  juft  repeated,  and  as  fuch  was  formerly  ufed.  I  met  with  the 
following  obfervation  In  an  old  quarto  black-letter  book,  publiihed  be*- 
fore  the  time  of  Shakfpeare  : 

The  fong  was  accounted  a  good  one,  though  it  was  not  moche 
graced  by  the  tvbeele,  which  in  no  wife  accorded  with  the  fubjeft 
matter  thereof.'* 

I  quote  this  from  memory,  and  from  a  book,  of  which  I  cannot  re- 
colleft  the  exadt  title  or  date  ;  but  the  paflage  was  in  a  preface  to  fome 
fongs  or  fonnets.  I  well  remember  to  have  met  with  the  word  in  the 
iame  fenfe  in  other  old  books. 

The  ballad,  alluded  to  by  Ophelia,  is  perhaps  entered  on  the  books 
of  the  Stationers'  Company.  Odtober  1580.  Four  ballades  of  the 
Lord  of  Lorn  and  the  F^j//"(f  &c.  Steevens. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  lobeel  is  here  ufed  in  its  ordinary  fenfe, 
and  that  thefe  words  allude  to  the  occupation  of  the  girl  who  is  fup- 
pofed  to  fing  the  fong  alluded  toby  Ophelia.— The  following  lines  in 
Hall's  Virgidemiarumi  1597,  appear  to  me  to  add  fome  fupport  to 
this  interpretation : 

**  Some  drunken  rimer  thinks  his  time  well  fpent, 
*•  If  he  can  live  to  fee  his  name  in  print ; 
*<  Who  when  he  is  once  fielhed  to  the  prefle, 
<'  And  fees  his  handfeile  have  fuch  faire  fuccefle, 
•*  Sung  to  tbeivheelcy  and  fung  unto  the  payle, 
*<  He  fends  forth  thraves  of  ballads  to  the  fale." 
So,  in  Sir  Thomas  Overbury's  CharaHerst  1614  :  <*  She  makes  her 
hands  hard  with  labour,  and  her  heart  foft  with  pittie  ;  and  when 
winter  evenings  fall  early,  fitting  at  her  merry  wbeele,  ihc  fings  a  de- 
fiance to  the  giddy  whecle  of  fortune." 

Our  authour  likewife  furnifhes  an  authority  to  the  fame  purpofc. 
Twelfth  Nighty  Aft  II.  fc.  iv. 

<*  Come,  the/cngvre  had  iaft  night: 

*<  The  fpinjiers,  and  the  knitters  in  the  fun> 
"  Do  ufc  to  cbaunt  it.'' 

A  mufical 
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you,  love,  remember  :  and  there  is  panfies,  that's  for 
thoughts  7. 

Laer.  A  document  in  madnefs ;  thoughts  and  remem- 
brance fitted. 

O/-^. There's  fennel  for  you,  and  columbines '  : — there's 

rue 

A  mufical  antiquary  may  perhaps  contend,  that  the  controverted 
words  of  the  text  allude  to  an  ancient  inftrument  mentioned  by 
Chaucer,  and  called  by  him  a  rote,  by  others  a  viellei  which  was 
played  upon  by  the  fridlion  of  a  lubeel,  Malone. 

7  Tbere*s  rofemary,  that's  for  remembrance  ; — and  there  npanjiesy  that^s 
for  thoughts.']  There  is  probably  feme  mythology  in  the  choice  of 
thefe  herbs,  but  I  cannot  explain  it.  Panjles  is  for  thoughts,  be- 
caufe  of  its  name,  Penfe'es\  but  why  ro/(?wary  indicates  remembrance, 
except  that  it  is  an  ever-green,  and  carried  at  funerals,  1  have  not 
difcovered.  Johnson. 

So,  in  All  Foohy  a  comedy,  by  Chapman,  1605; 
<*  What  flowers  are  thefe  ?— 
"  Hht  PanfiexKn. 

O,  that's  for  lovers'  thoughts  /'* 

Rojemary  was  anciently  fuppofed  to  ftrengthen  the  memory.  It  was 
not  only  carried  at  funerals,  but  worn  at  weddings,  as  appears  from  a 
pafTage  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Elder  Brother,  A€l  III.  fc.  i. 

So,  in  A  Dialogue  between  Nature  and  the  PbceniXf  by  R,  Chefter, 
1601: 

«<  There's  rofemarie  ]  the  Arabians  juftlfie 
(Phyfitions  of  exceeding  perfed  fkill) 
It  comforteth  the  braine  and  memorie,'"'  &c.  Steevew* 
Rofemary  being   fuppofed  to  ftrengthen  the  memory,    was  the 
•  emblem  of  fidelity  in  lovers.    So,  in  A  Handfull  oj  Pleajant  Delites, 
containing fundrie  new  Sonets,  i6mo,  1584: 
Rofemary  is  for  remembrance 
<'  Betweene  us  daie  and  night  J 
Wifhing  that  I  might  alvvaies  have 
**  You  prefent  in  my  fight.** 
The  poem  in  which  thefe  lines  are  found.  Is  entitled  A  Nofegaie  al* 
tuaies  fweet  for  Lovers  to  fend  for  Tokens  of  love,  Sec,  Malone. 

3  There's  fennel  for  you,  and  columbines :]  Greene,  in  his  Sluip 
for  an  Upjiart  Courtier,  1620,  calls  fennel,  women^ s  weeds  '.  fit  ge- 
nerally for  that  fex,  fith  while  they  are  maidens,  they  wiflx  wan- 
tonly.'» 

I  know  not  of  what  columbines  were  fuppofed  to  be  emblematical. 
They  are  again  mentioned  in  All  Foolsy  by  Chapman,  1605  * 
"  What's  that  ? — a  columbine  F 
"  No  :  that  tbapklefs  flower  grows  not  in  my  garden." 


Vol,  IX, 
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rue  for  you and  here's  fome  for  me  i — we  may  call  it, 
herb  of  grace  o'fundays  ^ : — you  may  wear  your  rue  with 
a  difference   — There's  a  daify*:— I  would  give  you 

fome 

Gerard,  however,  and  other  herballfts,  Impute  few,  if  any,  virtues  to 
them  ;  and  they  may  therefore  be  ftiled  tbank/efs,  becaufe  they  appear 
to  make  no  grateful  return  for  their  creation. 
Again,  in  the  15th' Song  of  Drayton's  Pclyolbion: 

**  The  columbine  amongft,  they  fparingly  do  fet.'* 
From  the  Caltha  Poetarumj  I599>  it  fhould  feem  as  if  this  flower  was 
the  emblem  of  cuckoldom  : 

«<  — —  the  blew  cornuted  columbine, 
«  Like  to  the  crooked  horns  of  Acheloy."  Steevens. 
Columbine  was  an  emblem  of  cuckoldom  on  account  of  the  horns 
of  its  neftaria,  which  are  remarkable  in  this  plant.    See  Aquilegia 
in  Linnaeus's  Genera,  6S4..    S.  W. 

Ophelia  gives  her  fennel  and  columbines  to  the  king.    In  the  coU 
cition  of  Sonnets  quoted  above,  the  former  is  thus  mentioned  : 
**  Fennel  \s  for  fiattererSf 
**  An  evil  thing 'tis  fure; 
But  I  have  alwaies  meant  truely, 
"  "With  conftant  heart  moft  pure." 
See  alfo  Florio's  Italian  Diftionary,  1598  :  "  Darejinoecbio,  to  give 
yi»»«f/,— to  flatter,  to  difl'emble.''  Malone. 

9  There^s  rue  for  you  -y—and  here''s  fome  for  fne:—iue  may  call  it  herb 
of  grace  o' fundays :]  I  believe  there  is  a  quibble  meant  in  this  paf* 
fage  }  rue  ancien'ily  lignifying  the  fame  as  rutbj  i.  e.  forrow.  Ophelia 
gives  the  queen  fome,  and  keeps  a  proportion  of  it  for  herfelf.  There 
is  the  fame  kind  of  play  with  the  fame  word  in  King  Richard  the  Second, 
Herb  of  grace  is  one  of  the  titles  which  Tucca  gives  to  IVilliam 
Rufusy  in  Decker''s  Satiromafiix.  I  fuppofe  the  firft  fyllable  of  the 
furname  i2«fus  introduced  the  quibble.  Stekveks. 

'  Tou  may  ivear  your  rue  with  a  dift'erence.J  This  feems  to  refer 
to  the  rules  of  heraldry,  where  the  younger  brothers  of  a  family  bear 
the  fame  arms  ivith  a  difference,  or  mark  of  diftinftion.  So,  in 
Holinfhed's  Reign  of  King  Richard  II.  p.  443 :  "  — becaufe  he  was 
the  youngeft  of  the  Spenfers,  he  bare  a  border  gules  for  a  difference,'''' 

There  may,  however,  be  fomewhat  more  implied  here,  than  is  cx- 
prefl'cd.  Youy  madam,  (fays  Ophelia  to  the  Queen,)  may  call  your 
RUE  by  its  Sunday  name,  herb  of  grace,  and  Jo  ivear  it  ivith  a 
difference  to  dijiinguifo  it  from  mine,  luhicb  can  never  be  any  thing  but 
merely  rue,  i.  t.forroiv,  Steevens. 

Herb  of  grace  was  not  the  Junday  name,  but  the  every  day  name  of 
rue.    In  the  common  didlionaries  of  Shakfpcare's  time  it  is  called  berk 
gfoce.    See  Florio's   Italian  Dictionary,  1598,   in  v.  ruta,  and 
Cotgrave's  French  Dictionary,  161 1,  in  v.  rue.    There  is  no  ground 
therefore  for  fuppofing,  with  Dr.  Warburtoh,  that  ue  was  called  herb 

of 
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fome  violets;  but  they  wither'd  all,  when  my  father 
died^ : — They  fay,  he  made  a  good  end, — 

For  bonny  fiveet  Robin  is  all  my  joy^y--^  [fings. 
Laer.  Thought  and  alflidlion  ^,  palTion,  hell  itfelf. 
She  turns  to  favour,  and  to  prettinefs, 

Oph.  And  nx)ill  he  not  come  again  ?  [fings. 
And  nvill  he  not  come  again  ? 
No,  noy  he  is  dead. 
Go  to.  thy  death-bed. 
He  ne'-ver  nvill  come  again, 

of  grace,  from  its  being  ufed  in  exoreifms  performed  in  churches  on 
fundays. 

Ophelia  only  means,  I  think,  that  the  queen  may  with  peculiar 
propriety  on  fundays,  when  fhe  folicits  pardon  for  that  crime  which 
fhe  has  fo  much  occafion  to  rue  and  repent  of,  call  her  rue,  herb  of 
grace.    So,  in  Kir.g  Richard  II. 

Here  did  fhe  drop  a  tear ;  here  in  this  place 
1  11  fet  a  bank,  of  rue,  four  herb  of  grace, 
*'  Rue,  even  for  ruth,  here  fhortly  fliall  be  feen. 
In  the  remembrance  of  a  weeping  queen.'* 
Ophelia,  after  having  given  the  queen  rue,  to  remind  her  of  the 
forroiv  and  contrition  fiie  ought  to  feel  for  her  inceftuous  marriage,  tells 
her,  fhe  may  wear  it  withdi  difference,  to  diftinguifli  it  from  that  wora 
by  Ophelia  herfelf  j  becaufe  her  tears  flowed  from  the  lofs  of  a  father, 
thofe  of  the  queen  ought  to  flow  for  her  guilt.    Ma  lone. 

^  There's  a  daify  :]  Greene  in  his  ^Ip  for  an  upftart  Courtier,  has 
explained  the  fignificance  of  this  flower:  — Next  them  grew  the 
DISSEMBLING  DAisiE,  to  wame  fuch  light-of-lovc  wenches  not  to 
trufl  every  fairepromife  that  fuch  amorous  bachelors  make  them." 

Henley, 

3  I  would  give  you  fome  violets,  hut  they  ivitber^d  all,  ivben  my 
father  died:]  The  violet  is  thus  characterized  in  the  old  colledlion 
of  Sonnets  above  quoted,  printed  in  1584: 

<*  Fiolet  is  for  faith fulneffe, 
"  Which  in  me  fhall  abide; 
Hoping  likewife  that  from  your  heart 
**  You  will  not  let  it  Hide."  M  alone. 

4  For  bonny  fiveet  Robin  is  all  my  joy,— -"^  This  is  part  of  an  old  fongj 
mentioned  likewife  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Two  Noble  Kinf" 
mm,  Aft  IV.  fc.  i : 

**  ■       I  can  fing  the  broom, 
**  And  Bonny  Robin.''* 
In  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  26  April,  1594,  is  en- 
tered "  A  ballad,  intituled,  A  doleful  adewe  to  the  laft  Erie  of 
DarbiP;  \Q\.\iti\XMQi Bonny  fweet  Robin:*  Steevkks. 

B  b  2  His 
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His  beard  nvas  as  'white  as  fnonM  ®, 
Ml flaxen  luas  his  poll : 
He  is  gone t  he  is  gone. 
And  <ive  caji  aivay  moan  ; 
God  ^  a  mercy  on  his  foul ! 
And  of  all  chriftian  fouls  ^  1 1  pray  God.  God  be  wI*yon  ! 

\Exit  Ophelia* 

Laer,  Do  you  fee  this,  O  God  ? 

King,  Laertes,  I  muft  commune  with  your  grief^ 
Or  you  deny  me  right.    Go  but  apart. 
Make  choice  of  whom  your  wifeft  friends  you  will. 
And  they  lhall  hear  and  judge  'twixt  you  and  me  : 
If  by  dire6l  or  by  collateral  hand 
They  find  us  touched,  we  will  our  kingdom  give. 
Our  crown,  our  life,  and  all  that  we  call  ours. 
To  you  in  fatisfadion  ;  but,  if  not. 
Be  you  content  to  lend  your  patience  to  us. 
And  we  lhall  jointly  labour  with  your  foul 
To  give  it  due  content. 

Laer,  Let  this  be  fo  ;  «".,. 
His  means  of  death,  his  obfcure  funeral,— 


5  Thought  and  afflicJiorii^']  Thought  here,  as  In  many  other  placeSf 
lignifies  melancholy.    See  Vol.  VJI.  p.  528,  n.  2.  Malone. 

6  His  beard  was  as  %v hire  as  /now,  &c.]  This,  and  fevcral  circum- 
ftances  in  the  character  of  Ophelia,  feem  to  have  been  ridiculed  in 
Baftivard  Hoe,  a  comedy  written  by  Ben  JonfoD,  Chapman,  and 
Marfton,  printed  1605,  A£l  III. : 

**  Hii  head  as  ivhite  as  mi/k, 
**  Ali  Jlaxen  ivas  his  hair  j 
*<  But  noiv  he^s  dead, 
j^nd  laid  in  his  bed. 

And  never  luill  come  again, 
God  be  at  your  labour  !  "  Steevens. 
'  Cod  '<2  mercy  on  bis  foul ! 

And  of  all  chrifian  fouls  /]  This  is  the  common  conclufion  to 
many  of  the  ancient  monumental  infcriptions.  See  Weever's  Funeral 
MonumentSy  p.  657,  658.  Barthelette,  the  publifher  of  Gower's 
Confejfio  Amar.tiSi  I554>  fpeaking  firft  of  the  funeral  of  Chaucer,  and 
then  of  Gower,  fays,  "  —  he  lieth  buried  in  the  monafterie  of  Seynt 
Peter's  at  Weftminfter,  &c.  c«  vjbojc  Jouki  and  all  cbrifien,  JeJ% 
b^ve  merci!,^^  St£EY£NS. 


No 
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No  trophy,  fwof d,  nor  hatchment,  o'er  his  bones  ^, 
No  noble  rite,  nor  formal  oftentation, — 
Cry  to  be  heard,  as  'twere  from  heaven  to  earth. 
That  I  mull  call't  in  queftion. 

King,  So  you  lhall ; 
And,  where  the  offence  is,  let  the  great  axe  fall. 
I  pray  you,  go  with  me.  {Exeunt * 

SCENE  VI. 

Another  Room  in  the  fame* 
Enter  Horatio,  and  a  Servant. 

Hor,  What  are  they,  that  would  fpeak  with  me  ? 

Ser-j»  Sailors,  fir  ; 
They  fay,  they  have  letters  for  you. 

Hot,  Let  them  come  in. —  \Exit  Servant. 

I  do  not  know  from  what  part  of  the  world 
I  Ihould  be  greeted,  if  not  from  lord  Hamlet. 

Enter  Sailors. 

I.  Sail,  God  blefs  you,  fir. 
Hor,  Let  him  blefs  thee  too. 

I.  Sail,  He  fhall,  fir,  an't  pleafe  him.  There's  a  letter 
for  you,  lir ;  it  comes  from  the  ambaffador  that  was 
bound  for  England ;  if  your  name  be  Horatio,  as  I  am 
let  to  know  it  is. 

Hor.  [reads.]  Horatio,  njjhen  thou  Jhalt  hwue  o<verlook'*d 
this,  gi-ve  thefe  felloes  fome  means  to  the  king  ;  they  ha^ve 
letters  for  him.  Ere  ive  <TJuere  tnvo  days  old  at  fea,  a  pi- 
rate of  Hjery  <vjarlike  appointment  ga<ve  us  chace :  Finding 
ourfelves  too  fonxj  of  fail,  ive  put  on  a  compelVd  <valour  ; 
and  in  the  grapple  I  hoarded  them:  on  the  infant,  they  got 
clear  of  our  jhip   fo  I  alone  became  their  pr  if  oner*  They 

8  No  trophy,  fnvord,  nor  hatchment,  o'er  his  bones,"]  It  was  the  cuf- 
tom,  in  the  times  of  our  author,  to  hang  a  fword  over  the  grave  of  a 
knight.  Johnson. 

This  pradlice  is  uniformly  kept  up  to  this  day.    Not  only  the  fword, 
but  the  hehnet,  gauntlet,  fpurs,  and  tabard,  (j,e.  a  coat  whereon  the 
armorial  enfigns  were  anciently  depifted,  from  whence  the  term  coat 
armour)  are  hung  over  the  grave  of  every  knight. 

Sir  J.  Hawkins. 
B  b  3  bave 
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han)e  dealt  ivith  me,  like  tkie'ves  of  mercy  ;  but  they  knenjo 
<vjhat  they  did ;  1  am  to  dc  a  good  turn  for  them*  Let  the 
king  have  the  Utters  I  hanje  Jent  ;  and  repair  thou  to  me 
uuith  as  much  hajie  as  thou  uoould'Ji  fly  death.  I  hanie 
ivords  to  fpeak  in  thine  ear,  uoill  make  thee  dumb  ;  yet  are 
they  much  too  light  for  the  bore  of  the  matter^.  Thefe  good 
fellonus  ^ill  bring  thee  nvhere  I  am,  Rofencrantz  and 
Guildenftern  hold  their  courfe  for  England  :  of  them  I  ha^ve 
7nuch  to  tell  thee,  Farenxjel, 

He  that  thou  kno^uueji  thine,  Hamlet. 

Come,  I  will  give  you  way  for  thefe  your  letters ; 

And  do't  the  fpeedier,  that  you  may  dired  me 

To  him  from  whom  you  brought  them.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  Vil. 

Another  Room  in  the  fafne. 
Enter  King,  and  Laertes. 

Ki7ig,  Now  muft  your  confcience  my  acquittance  feal. 
And  you  mult  put  me  in  your  heart  for  friend ; 
Sith  you  have  heard,  and  with  a  knowing  ear. 
That  he,  which  hath  your  noble  father  flain, 
Purfu*d  my  life. 

Laer,  It  well  appears : — But  tell  me. 
Why  you  proceeded  not  againft  thefe  feats. 
So  crimeful  and  lo  capital  in  nature. 
As  by  your  lafety,  greatnefs,  wifdom,  all  things  elfe> 
You  mainly  were  iHrr'd  up  ? 

King,  O,  for  two  fpecial  rcafons  ; 
Which  may  to  you,  perhaps,  feem  much  unfinew'd. 
But  yet  to  me  they  are  ftrong.  The  queen,  his  mother. 
Lives  almoft  by  his  looks  ;  and  for  myfelf, 
(My  virtue,  or  my  plague,  be  it  either  which,) 
She  is  fo  conjunctive  to  my  life  and  foul. 
That,  as  the  ftar  moves  not  but  in  his  fphere, 
I  could  not  but  by  her.    The  other  motive, 

^  —  for  the  bore  of  the  matterj^  The  hore\%  the  caliber  of  a  gun,  or 
the  capacity  ot  the  barrel.  The  matter  (fays  Hamletj  would  carry 
btavkr  ludrds*  JohnsoNi 

Why 
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Why  to  a  publick  count  I  might  not  go. 
Is,  the  great  love  the  general  gender  '  bear  him  : 
Who,  clipping  all  his  faults  in  their  afFedion, 
Work  like  the  fpring  ^  that  turneth  wood  to  Itone, 
Convert  his  gyves  to  graces ;  fo  that  my  arrows. 
Too  flightly  timbered  for  fo  loud  a  wind 
Would  have  reverted  to  my  bow  again. 
And  not  where  I  had  aim'd  them. 

Laer,  And  fo  have  I  a  noble  father  loll^ 
A  fifter  driven  into  defperate  terms ; 
Whofe  worth,  if  praifes  may  go  back  again*. 
Stood  challenger  on  mount  of  all  the  age 
For  her  perfections  :-^But  my  revenge  will  come. 

King,  Break  not  your  fleeps  for  that:  you  mull  not 
think. 

That  wc  are  made  of  ftufF  fo  flat  and  dull. 

That  we  can  let  our  beard  be  fhook  with  danger 

And  think  it  paftime.    You  {hortly  lhall  hear  more  : 

I  lov'd  your  father,  and  we  love  ourfelf; 

And  that,  I  hope,  will  teach  you  to  imagine, — 

How  now  \  what  news  ^  I 

Enter  a  Meffen  ger. 
Mef.  Letters,  my  lord,  from  Hamlet  : 

*  —  the  general  gender—']  The  common  race  of  the  people*  Jchnson. 

*  Work  like  the  fpring— ]  This  fimile  is  neither  very  fealbnable  ia 
the  deep  intereft  of  this  converfation,  nor  very  accurately  applied.  If 
the  fpring  had  changed  bafe  metals  to  gold,  the  thought  had  been 
more  proper.  Johnson. 

The  folio,  inftead  of — ivork,  reads — would.  Steevens. 

3  —  for  fo  loud  a  ivind^'\  Thus  the  folio.  The  quarto  i6o4»  has— 
for  fo  loued  arm'd :  as  extraordinary  a  corruption  as  any  that  is  found  in 
thefe  plays.    Ma  lone. 

4  —  if  praifes  may  go  hack  againfl  ^f  ^  "^'^7  pr^ife  what  has  been, 
but  is  now  to  be  found  no  more.  Johnson. 

5  l^hat  uoe  can  let  our  beard  be  [hook  ivith  danger j]  It  is  wonderful 
that  none  of  the  advocates  for  the  learning  of  Shaklpeare  have  told  us 
that  this  line  is  imitated  from  Perfius,  Sat.  2  : 

Jdcirco  Jiolidam  prabet  tibi  vellere  barbam 

Jupiter?  Steevens. 
^  H01V  noiu,  &c.]  Omitted  in  the  quartos.  Theobald. 
7  Letters,  &c,]  Omitted  in  the  quartos,  Steevens. 


B  b  4 


This 
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This  to  your  majefty  ;  this  to  the  queen. 

King,  From  Hamlet  I  Who  brought  them  ? 

Mejr,  Sailors,  my  lord,  they  fay  :  I  faw  them  not  5 
They  were  given  me  by  Claudio,  he  received  them 
Of  him  that  brought  them  ^ 

King,  Laertes,  you  lhall  hear  them  ;— 
Leave  us.  [Exit  MefT. 

[reads.]  High  and  mighty,  you  Jhall  knonjj,  I  am  fct 
naked  on  your  kingdom,  To-morron^  Jhall  I  beg  league  to 
fee  your  kingly  eyes  :  lAjhen  I  Jhall,  Jirji  ajking your  pardon 
thereunto,  recount  the  occajton  of  my  fudden  and  more  Jirange 
return*  Hamlet. 

What  ftiould  this  mean  ?  Are  all  the  reft  come  back  ? 
Or  is  it  fome  abufe,  and  no  fuch  thing  ? 
Laer.  Know  you  the  hand  ? 
King,  'Tis  Hamlet's  charadter.  Naked,-^ 
And,  in  a  poftfcript  here,  he  fays,  alone: 
Can  you  advife  me  ? 

Laer,  I  am  loft  in  it,  my  lord.    But  let  him  come ; 
It  warms  the  very  ficknefs  in  my  heart. 
That  I  (hall  live  and  tell  him  to  his  teeth, 
^hus  diddeft  thou. 

King,  If  it  be  fo,  Laertes,— 
As  how  fhould  it  be  fo  ? — how  otherwife  ?— 
"Will  you  be  rul'd  by  me  ? 

Laer,  Ay,  my  lord; 
So  you  will  not  o'er-rule  me  to  a  peace. 

King,  To  thine  own  peace.  If  he  be  now  return'd,— 
As  checking  at  his  voyage^,  and  that  he  means 

*  Of  him  that  brought  them.]  I  have  reftored  this  hemiftlch  from 
the  quartos.  St£Evens. 

9  As  checking  at  bis  'voyagef\  Thus  the  folio.  The  quarto,  1604, 
exhibits  a  ccrruption  fimilar  to  that  mentioned  in  n.  3.  It  reads; 
As ^ir^  at  his  voyage.  Malone. 

The  phrafe  is  Irom  falconry  j  and  may  be  juftified  from  the  follovi'- 
ing  paflage  in  Hindes  Eliojio  Libidinofo,  1606:  *'  —  For  who  knows 
not,  quoth  (he,  that  this  hawk,  which  comes  now  fo  /air  to  the  Eft, 
may  to-morrow  check  et  the  Jure-*" 

Again,  in  G.  Whetrtone's  Cafilt  of  Delight j  1576  : 
*'  But  as  the  hawke,  to  gad  which  knowes  the  way, 
«  Vt'ill  hardly  leave  to  checks  at  carren  crowes,"  &c.  Steeveks. 

No 
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No  more  to  undertake  it,--I  will  work  him 

To  an  exploit,  now  ripe  in  my  device,  ♦ 
Under  the  which  he  lliall  not  choofe  but  fall : 
And  for  his  death  no  wind  of  blame  fliall  breathe  ; 
But  even  his  mother  fhall  uncharge  the  pradlice. 
And  call  it,  accident, 

Laer  S  My  lord,  I  will  be  rul'd  ; 
The  rather,  if  you  could  devife  it  fo. 
That  I  might  be  the  organ.  " 

King.  It  falls  right. 
You  have  been  talk'd  of  fince  your  travel  much. 
And  that  in  Hamlet's  hearing,  for  a  quality 
Wherein,  they  fay,  you  fhine  :  your  fum  of  parts 
Did  not  together  pluck  fuch  envy  from  him. 
As  did  that  one ;  and  that,  in  my  regard. 
Of  the  unworthieft  fiege 

Laer.  What  part  is  that,  my  lord  ? 

King.  A  very  ribband  in  the  cap  of  youth. 
Yet  needful  too ;  for  youth  no  lefs  becomes 
The  light  and  carelefs  livery  that  it  wears. 
Than  fettled  age  his  fables,  and  his  weeds. 
Importing  health,  and  gravcnefs  ^. — Two  months  lince. 
Here  was  a  gentleman  of  Normandy, — 
I  have  feen  myfelf,  and  ferv'd  againft,  the  French,  > 
And  they  can  well  on  horfeback  :  but  this  gallant 
Had  witchcraft  in't ;  he  grew  unto  his  feat ; 
And  to  fuch  wond'rous  doing  brought  his  horfe. 
As  he  had  been  incorps'd  and  demy-natur'd 
With  the  brave  beaft  :  fo  far  he  topp'd  my  thought. 
That  I,  in  forgery  of  fhapes  and  tricks 

*  Laer.l  The  next  fixteen  lines  are  omitted  in  the  folio.  Steev, 

*  Of  the  uniuorthieji  Ciegc]  Of  the  loweft  rank.    Siege,  for  feat, 
place.  Johnson. 

So,  in  Othel/o : 

«  ~  1  fetch  my  birth 

"  From  men  of  royal  ft^ge.^^    Ste  evens. 

3  Importing  health,  and  gra-venefs. — ]  Importing  here  may  be,  not 
7«/crri«^  by  logical  confequence,  but/)ro^/ac;K^  by  phyfical  effeft.  A 
young  man  regards  fhow  in  his  drefs ;  an  old  man,  health*  Johnson. 

Importing  health,  I  apprehend,  means,  denoting  an  attention  to  health, 

Malone. 

4  —  in  forgery  ofjhapes  and  tricks,"]  I  could  not  contrive  fo  many 
proofs  of  dexterity  as  he  could  perform.  Johnson. 

Come 
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Come  fhort  of  what  he  did. 
Laer,  A  Norman,  was't  ? 
King,  A  Norman. 
Laer.  Upon  my  life,  Lamord  *• 
King.  The  very  fame. 

Laer,  I  know  him  well :  he  is  the  brooch,  indeed. 
And  gem  of  all  the  nation. 

King,  He  made  confeffion  of  you  ; 
And  gave  you  fuch  a  mallerly  report. 
For  art  and  exercife  in  your  defence  ^, 
And  for  your  rapier  molt  efpecial. 
That  he  cried  out,  'twould  be  a  fight  indeed. 
If  one  could  match  you  :  the  fcrimers^  of  their  nation. 
He  fwore,  Jxa-i  neither  motion,  guard,  nor  eye. 
If  you  opposed  them  :  Sir,  this  report  of  his 
Did  Hamlet  fo  envenom  with  his  envy. 
That  he  could  nothing  do,  but  wifh  and  beg 
Your  fudden  coming  o*er,  to  play  with  you. 
Now,  out  of  this, — 

Laer,  What  out  of  this,  my  lord? 

King,  Laertes,  was  your  father  dear  to  you  ? 
Or  are  you  like  the  painting  of  a  forrow, 
A  face  without  a  heart  ? 

Laer,  Why  afk  you  this  ? 

King,  Not  that  I  think,  you  did  not  love  your  father  j 
But  that  1  know,  love  is  begun  by  time^  ; 
And  that  I  fee,  in  paffages  of  proofs. 
Time  qualifies  the  fpark  and  fire  of  it. 

*  — Lamord."]  Thus  the  quarto,  1604.  Shakfpeare,  I  fufpedl,  wrote 
Lamode,    See  the  next  fpeech  but  one.    The  folio  hus^Lamound. 

Ma  LON  e; 

5      in  your  defence f]  That  is,  in  theytzVnf^ 0/ defence.  Johnson. 

*  — tbefcrimers — ]  The  fencers.  Johnson. 

From  ejcrimeur J  Fr.  a  fencer.  Froni  here  to  the  word /j&fw  inclu- 
fively,  is  not  in  the  folio.  Malone. 

7  ^  love  is  begun  by  time ;]  This  is  obfcure.  The  meaning  may 
be,  love  is  not  innate  in  us,  and  co-eflential  to  our  nature,  but  be- 
gins at  a  certain  time  from  fome  external  caufe^  and  being  always 
fubjedl  to  the  operations  of  time,  fufters  change  and  diminution.  Johns, 

*  —  inpajfages  of  proof In  tranfadtiojis  of  daily  experience.  Johns, 

There 
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There  lives  within  the  very  flame  of  love  ^ 

A  kind  of  wick,  or  fnufF,  that  will  abate  it ; 

And  nothing  is  at  a  like  goodnefs  Itill ; 

For  goodnels,  growing  to  a  plurify 

Dies  in  his  own  too-much :  That  wc  would  do. 

We  Ihouid  do  when  we  would  ;  for  this  njuould  changes. 

And  hath  abatements  and  delays  as  many. 

As  there  are  tongues,  are  hands,  are  accidents  ; 

And  then  this  fhould  is  like  a  fpendthrift  figh. 

That  hurts  by  eafing*.  But,  to  the  quick  o'  the  ulcer: 

Hamlet 

9  Hbere  livesj  &c.]  The  next  ten  lines  are  not  In  the  folio.  Steev, 

*  For  gocdnefsfgrciving  to  a  flurify,']  I  would  believe,  for  the  honour 
of  Shaklpeare,  that  he  wrote  p/efi>ory.  But  I  obferve  the  dramatic 
writers  of  that  time  frequently  call  a  fulnefs  of  blood  a  pleurify,  as  if  iC 
came,  not  from  TJ-Xsy^a,  hul  from  plus,  fluris,  Warburton. 

I  think  the  word  fhould  be  fpelt — plurify.  This  paHage  is  fully  ex- 
plained by  one  in  Mafcal's  treatife  on  cattle,  1662,  p.  187.  »*  Againft 
the  blood,  or  ^/ari/ze  of  blood.  The  difeafe  of  blood  is,  fome  young 
horfes  will  feed,  and  being  fat  will  increafe  blood,  and  fo  grow  to  a 
plur'ijie,  and  die  thereof  if  he  have  not  foon  help."  Tollet. 

Dr.  Warburton  is  right.    The  word  is  fpelt /)/«rf/y  in  the  quarto, 
1604,  and  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  here,  in  TbeTwo Noble Kinjmen  5 
■   ..  that  heal'ft  with  blood 

<'  The  earth,  when  it  is  fick,  and  cur'ft  the  world 
"  Of  the  plurifie  of  people." 
Again,  in  "Tis  Pity  jhes  a  Whore^  by  Ford,  1633  : 
*'  Muft  your  hot  itch       plurifie  of  luft, 
.**  The  hey-day  of  your  luxury,  be  fed 
Up  to  a  furfeit?"  Malone. 

*  And  tben  this  fhould  is  like  a  fpendthrift  Jigby 

That  burts  by  eafing. — ]  A  fpendtbrift  figh  is  a  fgb  that  makes 
an  unneceliary  wafle  of  the  vital  riame.  It  is  a  notion  very  prevalent, 
that  fgbs  impair  the  fliength,  and  wear  out  the  animal  powers.  Johns. 

Hence  they  are  cali'd,  in  K.  Henry  ^/.— blood -confuming^J^Ai. 

Again,  in  Pericles,  1609  : 

**  Do  not  confume  your  blood  zvitb  forroiving,^^ 

The  idea  is  enlarged  upon  in  Fenton's  Tragical  Difcourfes,  1579  s 
•*  Why  flaye  you  not  in  tyme  the  fource  of  your  fcorthing  JigbtSy  that 
have  already  drayned  your  body  of  his  wholefome  humoures,  ap- 
poynted  by  nature  to  gyve  fucke  to  the  entrals  and  inward  parts  of  you  ?'* 

The  original  quarto,  as  well  as  the  folio,  reads— a  fpend thrift's 
ligh  J  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  corruption,  arifing  from  the 
fiifl  letter  of  the  following  word  figby  being  an  s.  I  have  therefore, 
with  the  other  modern  editors,  ^xiaied^fpendtbrift  figh,  following  a 

late 
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Hamlet  comes  back  ;  What  would  you  undertake. 
To  Ihew  yourfelf  in  deed  your  father's  fon 
More  than  in  words  ? 

Laer,  To  cut  his  throat  i'  the  church. 

King.  No  place,  indeed,  Ihould  murder  fanftuarlze  ; 
Revenge  fliould  have  no  bounds.    But,  good  Laertes, 
Will  you  do  this,  keep  clofe  within  your  chamber  : 
Hamlet,  returned,  lhall  know  you  are  come  home  : 
We'll  put  on  thofe  Ihiill  praife  your  excellence. 
And  fet  a  double  varnifti  on  the  fame 
The  Frenchman  gave  you  ;  bring  you,  in  fine,  together. 
And  wager  o'er  your  heads :  he,  being  remifs  ^, 
Moft  generous,  and  free  from  all  contriving. 
Will  not  perufe  the  foils  ;  fo  that,  with  eafe. 
Or  with  a  little  fhuffling,  you  may  choofe 
A  fword  unbated*,  and,  in  a  pafs  of  pradice 

Requite 

late  quarto,  (which  however  is  of  no  authority,)  printed  in  i6ii.  That 
a  figh,  if  it  confumes  the  blood,  burtt  us  by  eafing,  or  is  prejudicial 
to  us  on  the  whole,  though  it  affords  a  temporary  relief,  is  fufiiciently 
clear:  but  the  former  part  of  the  line,  and  then  (his  fhould^  may  re- 
quire a  little  explanation.  I  fuppofe  the  king  means  to  fay,  that  if 
we  do  not  promptly  execute  what  we  are  convinced  we  Jhculd  or 
ought  to  do,  we  fhall  afterwards  in  vain  repent  our  not  having  feized 
the  fortunate  moment  for  aftion  :  and  this  opportunity  which  we  have 
let  ro  by  us,  and  the  refledtion  that  we  Jhould  have  done  that,  which, 
fioM  fupervening  accidents,  it  is  no  longer  in  our  power  to  do,  is  as 
prciuJicial  and  painful  to  us  as  a  blood-confuming  figh,  that  at  once 
iiurts  and  eafes  us. 

I  apprehend  the  poet  meant  to  compare  fuch  a  condu£l,  and  the  con- 
fequent  rcfleftion,  only  to  the  ^frnzVioai  quality  which  he  fuppofed  to  be 
cjanexed  to  fighing,  and  not  to  the  temporary  eafe  which  it  affords.  His 
iimiles,  as  I  have  frequently  had  occafion  to  obferve,  feldom  run  on 
four  feet.  Malonz. 

3  —  £)C  being  remiff,"]  He  being  not  vigilant  or  cautious.  Johnson* 
<•     /word  unbated, — ]  Not  blunted,  as  foils  are  by  a  button  fixed 
to  tiie  end.    So  in  Love's  Labour  i  Lojl: 

*«  That  honour,  which  (hall  bate  his  fcythe's  keen  edge.** 

Malonr. 

In  Sir  Thomas  North's  Tranrtation  of  Plutarch,  it  is  faid  of  one  of 
the  Metelli,  that  "  he  fliewed  the  people  the  cruel  fight  of  fencers  at 
unrebated  {v/oxds.^^  Steevens, 

5  —  pafs  of  praaice,']  PrafUce  Is  often  by  Shakfpeare,  and  other 
writers,  taken  for  an  injidious  Jiratagem,  or  privy  trcafon,  a  fenfe  not 

incongruous 
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Requite  him  for  your  father. 

Lasr,  I  will  do't : 
And,  for  the  purpofe,  1*11  anoint  my  fword.^ 
I  bought  an  undion  of  a  mountebank. 
So  mortal,  that,  but  dip  a  knife  in  it. 
Where  it  draws  blood,  no  cataplafm  fo  rare. 
Collected  from  all  fimples  that  have  virtue  ' 
Under  the  moon,  can  fave  the  thing  from  death. 
That  is  but  fcratch'd  withall :  I'll  touch  my  poinC 
With  this  contagion  ;  that,  if  I  gall  him  flightly. 
It  may  be  death. 

King,  Let's  further  think  of  this ; 
Weigh,  what  convenience,  both  of  time  and  means. 
May  iit  us  to  our  Ihape** :  if  this  fhould  fail. 
And  that  our  drift  look  through  our  bad  performance^ 
'Twere  better  not  alTay'd  ;  therefore,  this  projedl 
Should  have  a  back,  or  fecond,  that  might  hold. 
If  this  fhould  blall  in  proofs.  Soft ; — let  me  fee  - 
We'll  make  a  folemn  wager  on  your  cunnings,— 
Iha't: 

When  in  your  motion  you  are  hot  and  dry, 
(As  make  your  bouts  more  violent  to  that  end,) 
And  that  he  calls  for  drink,  I'll  have  preferr'd  him* 
A  chalice  for  the  nonce ;  whereon  but  fipping, 

incongruous  to  this  paflage,  where  yet  I  rather  believe,  that  nothing 
more  is  meant  than  a  thru]}  for  txereife,  John"son. 

So,  in  Look  about  you,  1600: 

**  I  pray  God  there  be  no  praSlce  in  this  change.'* 

Again,  more  appofitely  in  our  author's  Tivelftb  Night,  A€t  V. 
Sc.  ult. 

<*  This  pranife  hath  moft  fhrewdly  paft*d upon  thee.**  Steev, 
^  May  jit  us  to  cur  pape      ]  May  enable  us  to  ajfume  proper  cba- 
raElerSy  and  to  a£t  our  part.  Johnson. 

7  —  hlaji  inproof.'^  This,  I  believe.  Is  a  metaphor  taken  from  a 
mine,  which,  in  the  proof  or  execution,  fometimes  breaks  out  with 
an  ineffectual  bla/i.  Johnson. 

The  word  proof  ihews  the  metaphor  to  be  taken  from  the  trying  or 
proving  fire-arms  or  cannon,  which  often  blafi  or  burft  in  the  prof. 

Steevens* 

8  —  Til  have  preferr'd  him-^"}  i.  e.  prefented  to  him.  Thus  the 
quarto,  1604,  The  word  indeed  is  mifpelt,  prefard*  The  folio  rcada 
•-ru  have  prepared  him*  Malon*. 
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If  he  by  chance  efcape  your  venom'd  ftuck'. 

Our  purpofe  may  hold  there.    But  ftay,  what  noife '  ? 

Enter  Queen. 
How  now,  fweet  queen  *  ? 

^leen.  One  woe  doth  tread  upon  another's  heel 
So  fall  they  follow  : — Your  filler's  drown'd,  Laertes. 

Lacr.  Drown'd  !  O,  where  ? 

^lecn.  There  is  a  willow  grows  afcaunt  the  brook  ^, 
That  Ihews  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glalTy  flream  ; 
Therewith  fantallick  garlands  did  flie  make 
Of  crow-flowers,  nettles,  dailies,  and  long  purples 

That 

9  ^ your  venom' d  fluck,]  Your  venomM  thruft.  Stuck  was  a 
term  of  the  fencing-fchool.  So,  \n  Tivc/fth  N'tgbt :  **  — and  he  gives 
me  the  Jiuck  with  fuch  a  mortal  motior,— Again,  in  The  Return 
from  Far  naffu%y  1606:  "  Here  is  a  fellow,  Judicio,  that  carried  the 
deadly  fiocke  \n.  his  pen."— See  Florio's  Italian  Dicl  onary,  1598: 
**  Stoccatay  a  foyne,  a  thrurt:,  a  Jioccado  given  in  fence."    M alone. 

>  —  But  Jiajj  ivbat  noife      I  have  recovered  this  from  the  quartos, 

StEE  VENS. 

*  Hoio  now  fiueet  queen  P]  Thefe  words  are  not  in  the  quarto.  The 
vord  new,  which  appears  to  havfe  been  omitted  by  the  careleilhefs  of 
the  tranfcriber  or  compofitor,  was  fupplied  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond 
folio,  Malone. 

^  One  woe  doth  tread  upon  another  s  beelf']  A  (imilar  thought  occurs 
in  Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre,  1 609  ; 

*<  One  forrow  never  comes,  but  brings  an  heir, 
"  That  may  fucceed  as  his  inheritor.''  Ste£V£Ns; 
Again,  in  Drayton's  Mortimeriadosy  4to,  I596: 
**  — —  miferies,  which  feldom  come  alone. 
Thick  on  the  neck  one  of  another  fell.'* 
Again,  in  Shakfpcare's  131ft  fonnet: 

A  thoufand  groans,  but  thinking  on  thy  fall, 
One  on  another's  neck, — .'*  Malone. 

3  —  afcaunt  the  brook,'\  Thus  the  quartos.  The  folio  reads,  ajlant, 
Afcaunce  is  interpreted  in  the  Gloflary  to  Chaucer — aJkrtOf  afde^  fide-^ 
ways.  Steevens. 

4  —  flni  long  purples,]  By  long  purple  Is  meant  a  plant,  the  modern 
botanical  name  of  which  is  orchis  morio  masy  anciently  tejliculut 
morionis.  Tht  grojfer  name  by  which  it  paflcs,  is  fufficiently  known  ia 
many  parts  of  England,  and  particularly  in  the  county  where  Shak- 
fpeare  lived.  Thus  far  Mr.  Warner.  Mr.  Collins  adds,  that  in  SufTex 
it  is  ftill  called  dead  mens  hands ;  and  that  in  Lyte's  Herbal,  1578,  its 
various  names,  too  grofs  for  repetition,  are  preferved.  Steevens. 

One  of  the  grofier  names  of  this  plant  Gertrude  had  a  particular 
«afon  to  avoid         rampant  -ividoiv*   Liberal  is  frcc-fpoken,  licen- 
tious 


\ 
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That  liberal  ftiepherds  give  a  grofler  name. 

But  our  cold  maids  do  dead  men's  fingers  call  them: 

There  on  the  pendant  boughs  her  coronet  weeds 

Clambering  to  hang,  an  envious  (liver  broke  ; 

When  down  her  weedy  trophies,  and  herfelf, 

pell  in  the  weeping  brook.    Her  cloaths  fpread  wide  ; 

And,  mermaid-like,  a  while  they  bore  her  up  : 

Which  time,  Ihe  chaunted  fnatches  of  old  tunes ' ; 

As  one  incapable  of  her  own  diftrefs**. 

Or  like  a  creature  native  and  indu'd 

Unto  that  element  ^  :  but  long  it  could  not  be. 

Till  that  her  garments,  heavy  with  their  drink,  , 

Puird  the  poor  wretch  from  her  melodious  lay 

To  muddy  death*. 

Laerl 

tious  in  language.  So,  in  Othello  :  Is  he  not  a  moft  profane  and 
Meral  counfellor  ?  Again,  in  A  Woman' s  a  Weather  cock  jhy  N. Field,  i6iz 

"  Next  that,  the  fanae 

<<  Of  your  negleft,  and  /i^^r^Z-talking  tongue, 
*<  Which  breeds  my  honour  an  eternal  wrong."  Malone. 
5  Which  time,  Jhe  chaunted  fnatches  of  old  tunes \'\  Fletcher,  in  his 
Scornful  Lady,  very  injudicioufly  ridicules  this  incident : 
I  will  run  mad  firft,  and  if  that  get  not  pity, 
«  I'll  drown  myfelf  to  a  moft  difmal  ditty."  Warburton. 
The  quartos  read— *f  fnatches  of  old  laudsy''  i.  e.  hymns,  Steevens. 
^  As  one  incapable  of  her  civn  dijirefs,']  As  one  having  no  under^ 
ftanding  or  knowledge  of  her  danger.    See  p.  339,  n.  8.  Malone. 

7  —  like  a  creature  nati'ue  and  indu'd 

Unto  that  element.']  As  we  are  indued  with  certain  original  dif- 
pofitions  and  propenfities  at  our  birth,  Shakfpeare  here  ufes  indued 
with  great  licentioufnefs,  for  formed  by  nature  j  clothed,  endowed,  os 
furnilhed,  with  properties  fuited  to  the  element  of  water. 

Our  old  writers  ufed  indued  and  endowed  indifcriminately.  <*  To 
indue,"  fays  Minfheu  in  his  Dictionary,  **  fepiflime  refertur  ad  dotes 
animo  infufas,  quibus  nimirum  ingenium  alicujus  imbutum  et  initiatum 
eft,  unde  et  G.  infiruire  eft,  L.  imbuere,  Jmbuere  proprie  eft  inchoate 
ct  initiari." 

In  Cotgrave's  French  Diftlonary,  1611,  infiruire  is  interpreted,  to 
fafhion,  to  furnifti  with."  Malonk. 

8  To  muddy  death."]  In  the  firft  fcene  of  the  next  aft  we  find  Ophe- 
lia buried  with  fuch  rites  as  betoken  flie  foredid  her  oivn  life,  Shak- 
fpeare, Mr.  Mafon  has  obferved,  feems  to  have  forgotten  himfelf 
5n  the  fpeech  before  us,  for  there  is  not  a  fingle  circuraftance  in  this 
relation  of  her  death,  that  induces  us  to  think  fhe  had  drowned  herfelf 
intentionally."  But  it  fhould  be  remembered,  that  the  account  here 
%\nnf  is  that  of  a  friend;  and  that  the  queen  could  not  poiTibly  know 

whaC 
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Laer*  Alas  then,  Ihe  is  drovvn'd  ? 
^leen,  Drown'd,  drown'd. 

Laer»  Too  much  of  water  hafl:  thou,  poor  Ophelia, 
And  therefore  I  forbid  my  tears :  But  yet 
It  is  our  trick  ;  nature  her  cuflom  holds. 
Let  lhame  fay  what  it  will :  when  thefe  are  gone. 
The  woman  will  be  out^. — Adieu,  my  lord ! 
.1  have  a  fpeech  of  fire  ;  that  fain  would  blaze. 
But  that  this  folly  drowns  it  *.  [Exit, 

King,  Let's  follow,  Gertrude : 
How  much  I  had  to  do  to  calm  his  rage  ! 
Now  fear  I,  this  will  give  it  ftart  again; 
Therefore,  let's  follow.  [Exeunt^ 


ACTV.      SCENE  1. 

A  Church-yard, 
Enter  i-ivo  Clowns,  ivith  fpades,  k^c. 

1.  Cloivn,  Is  fhe  to  be  bury'd  inchrillian  burial,  that 
wilfully  feeks  her  own  falvation  ? 

2.  Chuun,  I  tell  thee,  Ihe  is ;  therefore,  make  her 
grave  ftraight*:  the  crowner  hath  fet  on  her,  and  finds 
it  chriftian  burial. 

I.  Clouun, 

what  pafled  In  the  mind  of  Ophelia,  when  flie  placed  herfelf  In  fo  peri- 
lous a  fituation.    After  the  fads  had  been  weighed  and  confidered,  the 
pri.eftin  the  next  adl  pronounces,       her  death  ivas  doubtful.  Malone 
S  The  tvoman  nvill  be  out,^  i.  c.  tears  will  flow.  So,  in  K»  Henry  V» 

And  all wowtfn  came  into  my  eyes.'*  Malone. 
•  —  that  fain  mould  blaxe, 

But  that  this  folly  drowns  It.]  Thus  the  quarto,  1604.  The 
folio  reads — But  that  this  folly  doubts  it,  i.  e,  dsutSf  or  extinguifhes  it. 
See  p.  221,  n.  6.  Malone. 

2  ^  make  ber grave  {it&i^ht:'\  Make  her  grave  from  eaft  to  weft 
in  a  direft  line  parallel  to  the  church  j  not  from  north  to  fouth, 
athwart  the  regular  line.    This,  I  think,  is  meant.  Johnsok. 

I  cannot  think  that  this  means  any  more  than  make  her  grave  im- 
mediately.  She  is  to  be  buried  in  cbriji'ian  burialj  and  confequently  tht 
grave  is  to  be  made  as  ufual.  My  interpretation  may  be  juftified 
from  the  following  paflages  in  K,  Henry  V,  and  the  play  before  us : 
«<  — We  cannot  lodge  and  board  a  dozen  or  fourteen  gentlewomen,  who 
live  by  the  prick  of  their  needles,  but  it  will  be  thaught  we  keep  a 
bawdy-houfe  Jlra'ight*^ 

Again, 
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1.  Ck^n,  How  can  that  be,  unlefs  ftie  drown *d  herfelf 
in  her  own  defence  ? 

2.  Clonvn.  Why,  'tis  found  fo. 

1.  Clovjn,  It  muft  be  fe  offendendo;  it  cannot  be  elfe. 
For  here  lies  the  point :  If  I  drown  myfelf  wittingly, 
it  argues  an  aft :  and  an  a£l  hath  three  branches  ;  it 
is,  to  aft,  to  do,  and  to  perform  ^ :  Argal,  fnc  drown'd 
herfelf  wittingly. 

2.  Clo^vn,  Nay,  but  hear  you,  goodman  delver. 

1 .  Clo'-vjn,  Give  me  leave.  Here  lies  the  water ;  good : 
here  ftands  the  man  ;  good  :  If  the  man  go  to  this  water, 
and  drown  himfelf,  it  is,  will  he,  nill  he,  he  goes  ;  mark 
you  that :  but  if  the  water  come  to  him,  and  drown  him, 
he  drowns  not  himfelf :  Argal,  he,  that  is  not  guilty  of 
his  own  death,  Ihortens  not  his  own  life. 

2.  Clo^vn,  But  is  this  law  ? 

I.  Clonjjn»  Ay,  marry  is't ;  crowner's-queft  law"*-. 

2,  Clonv?i» 

Again,  in  Hamlet-,  A£l  III.  fc.  iv.  Pol.  He  will  come  firaightJ''' 
Again,  in  the  Merry  Wi've%  of  Windfor  :  "  —  we'il  come  and  drefs  you 
Jlraight.''''    Again,  in  Otbello  : 

Farewell,  my  Defdemona,  I  will  come  to  thee  JiraigbtJ'^  Steev, 
Again,  in  1'roilus  and  Crejfida  :  "  Let  us  make  ready /iraight.'^ 

Malone. 

3  —  anaB  hath  three  Branches ;  it  is  to  aEiy  to  dof  and  to  perform  ;] 
Ridicule  on  fcholaftic  divifions  without  diftindtion  5  and  of  diftindlions 
without  difference.  Warburton. 

4  —  croivner''s  quejl-la'w.'\  I  ftrongly  fufpe(5l  that  this  is  a  ridicule 
on  the  cafe  of  Dame  Hales,  reported  by  Plowden  in  his  Commentaries, 
as  determined  in  3  Eliz. 

It  feems,  her  hufljand  Sir  James  Hales  had  drowned  himfelf  in  a 
river ;  and  the  queftion  wa?,  whether  by  this  aft  a  forfeiture  of  a  leafe 
from  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Canterbury,  which  he  was  poflefied  of, 
did  not  accrue  to  the  crown  :  an  inquifition  was  found  before  the  co- 
Toner,  which  found  him  felode  fe.  The  legal  and  logical  fubtleties, 
arifing  in  the  courfe  of  the  argument  of  this  cafe,  gave  a  very  fair  op- 
portunity for  a  fneer  at  croivners  queji-lan'.  The  expteflion,  a  little 
before,  that  an  aEi  hath  three  branches,  Sec,  is  fo  pointed  an  allufioa 
to  the  cafe  I  mention,  that  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  Shakfpeare  was 
acquainted  with  and  meant  to  laugh  at  it. 

It  may  be  added,  that  on  this  occafion  a  great  deal  of  fubtilty  was 
ufed,  to  afcertain  whether  Sir  James  was  the  agent  or  the  patient  ^  or, 
in  other  words,  whether  he  ivent  to  the  'water,  or  the  luater  came  to 
him.  The  caufe  of  Sir  James's  madnefs  was  the  circumftance  of  his 
having  been  the  judge  who  condemned  lady  jane  Cray.  Sir  J.  Hawk. 

Vol.  IX.  C  c  If 
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2.  Clo^n,  Will  you  ha'  the  truth  on't  ?  If  this  had 
not  been  a  gentlewoman,  Ihe  fhould  have  been  bury 'd 
out  of  chriftian  burial. 

\,Clonjun.  Why,  there  thou  fay 'ft :  And  the  more 
pity  ;  that  great  folks  fhould  have  countenance  in  this 
world  to  drown  or  hang  themfelves,  more  than  their  even 
chriftian 5.  Come;  my  fpade.  There  is  no  ancient 
gentlemen  but  gardiners,  ditchers,  and  grave-makers  y 
they  hold  up  Adam's  profeflion. 

2.  Clonvn.  V/as  he  a  gentleman  ? 

1,  Clon.vn.  He  was  the  firft  that  ever  bore  arms. 

2.  Clo^n^^  Why,  he  had  none. 

1.  Clo^dufj,  What,  art  a  heathen?  How  doft  thou 
underftand  the  fcripture  ?  The  fcripture  fays,  Adam 
digg'd  ;  Could  he  dig  without  arms  r  I'll  put  another 
queftion  to  thee  :  if  thou  anfwer'ftme  not  to  the  purpofe, 
confefs  thyfelf—  * 

2.  Clo-uun,  Go  to. 

1.  Cloivn,  What  is  he,  that  builds  ftronger  than  either 
the  mafon,  the  ftiipwright,  or  the  carpenter? 

2.  ClonA^n.  The  gallows-maker;  for  that  frame  out- 
lives a  thoufand  tenants. 

If  Shakfpeare  meant  to  allude  to  the  cafe  of  Dame  Hales,  (which 
indeed  feems  not  improbable,)  he  mult  have  heard  of  that  cafe  in  con- 
Tcrfation  j  for  it  was  determined  before  he  was  born,  and  Plowden's 
Commentaries,  in  which  it  is  reported,  were  not  tranflated  into 
Englifh  till  a  few  years  ago.  Our  authour*s  ftudy  was  probably  no: 
much  encumbered  with  old  French  Reports,    Ma  lone. 

5  —  their  even  cbnjiian.']  So  ail  the  old  books,  and  rightly.  An 
cld  Englifli  expreflion  for  fellow-chriftians.    Thirl  by. 

So,  in  Chaucer's  Jack  Upland  :  *<  If  freres  cannot  or  mow  not  ex- 
cufe  'hem  of  thefe  quellions  afked  of  'hem,  it  femeth  that  they  be 
horrible  giitie  againft  God,  and  tber  even  chri/lian      &c.  Steevens, 

So  King  Henty  the  Eighth  in  his  anfv\er  to  parliament  in  1546: 
<'  —you  might  fay  that  I,  beyng  put  in  fo  fpeciall  a  truft  as  I  am  in 
this  cafe,  were  no  truftie  frende  to  you,  nor  charitable  man  to  mine 
ei/en  chrijiian, — ."    Hall's  Cbronulf,  fol.  261.    Ma  LONE. 

^  2.  C/czL'n.]  This  fpeech,  and  the  next  as  far  as — without  arms,  la 
not  in  the  quartos.  Steevens. 

*  —  conjefs  tLyfelf—]  and  be  bang' the  clown,  I  fuppofe,  would 
have  faid,  if  he  had  not  been  interrupted.  This  was  a  common  pro- 
verbial fentence.  See  OiLelioy  IV.  fc.  i. — He  might,  however, 
have  ijitended  to  fay,  a^nfefs  tbyftlj'an  afs*    M alone. 

I*.  L*/oiv»» 


\ 
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1.  Clonvn^  I  like  thy  wit  well,  in  good  faith  ;  the  gal- 
lows does  well:  But  how  does  it  well?  it  does  well  to 
thofe  that  do  ill :  now  thou  doil  ill,  to  fay,  the  gallows 
is  built  ftronger  than  the  church ;  argal>  the  gallows 
may  do  well  to  thee.    To't  again  ;  come. 

2.  Clo^n,  Who  builds  llronger  than  a  mafon,  a  fhip-» 
Wright,  or  a  carpenter  ? 

I  Cloijjn.  Ay,  tell  me  that,  and  unyoke'', 
2.  CloTvn.  Marry,  now  1  can  tell. 

1 .  Clo^n,  To't.' 

2.  Clonxj7i,  Mafs,  I  cannot  tell. 

Enter  Hamlet,  and  Horatio,  at  a  diftance» 
I.  ClonAjn,  Cudgel  thy  brains  no  more  about  it^  ;  for 
your  dull  afs  will  not  mend  his  pace  with  beating  :  and, 
when  you  are  afk'd  this  queilion  next,  fay,  a  grave- 
maker;   the  houfes  that  he  makes,  laft  till  doomfday. 
Go,  get  thee,  to  Yaughan,  and  fetch  me  a  ftoup  of  li- 
quor. [^Exit  2.  Cloivn, 
He  digs,  and  fings. 
In  youth  nvhen  I  did  lonje,  did  lonje  ^> 

Methought,  it  ix}as  'very  Jiveet, 
To  contract,  0,  the  time,  for,  ah,  my  behove 
O,  methought i  there  ivas  nothing  ?neet  *. 

7  Ay^  tell  me  that,  and  unyoke.'^  If  it  be  not  fufficient  to  fny,  with 
Dr.  Warburton,  that  the  phrafe  might  be  taken  from  hufbandry, 
without  much  depth  of  reading,  we  may  produce  it  from  a  dittie  of 
the  workmen  of  Dover,  preferved  in  the  additions  to  Holinlhed,  p.  1546: 
*'  My  bow  is  broke,  I  would  unyoke, 
<<  My  foot  is  fore,  I  can  v/orke  no  more."  Farmer. 
Again,  in  Drayton's  Polyolbion,  at  the  end  of  Song  I. 

*'  Here  I'll  unyoke  awhile  and  turne  my  fteeds  to  meat." 
Again,  in  P.  Holland's  Tranllation  of  Plinfs  Nat.  Eiji.  p.  593  : 
— in  tlie  evening,  and  when  thou  doft  unyoke.*''  Steeveks. 
^  Cudgel  thy  brains  no  more  about  ;V  jj  So,  in  T^he  Maydes  Metamcr- 
phofii,  by  John  Lily,  1600  : 

In  vain,  I  fear,  I  beats  my  brains  about. 
Proving  by  fearch  to  find  my  miftrelfe  out."  Malone,  , 
9  In  youth  ivhen  I  did  love,  &c.j  The  three  ftanzas,  fung  here  by 
the  grave-digger,  are  extradled,  with  a  flight  variation,  from  a  little 
poem,  called  The  Aged  Lover  rencunceth  love,  written,  by  Henry  Howard, 
earl  of  Surrey,  who  flouriflied  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VIII. 
and  who  was  beheaded  in  J  547,  on  a  drained  accufation  of  treafor. 

Theobald. 
C  C  2  Ham* 
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Ham»  Has  this  fellow  no  feeling  of  his  bufinefs  ?  he 
fings  at  grave-making. 

Hor,  Cuftom  hath  made  it  in  him  a  property  of  eafi- 
nefs. 

Ham.  Tis  e*en  fo :  the  hand  of  little  employment  hath 
the  daintier  fenfe. 

1 .  Clown.  But  age,  nxjith  his  fiealing  fteps,  [fings. 
Hath  clawud  me  in  his  clutch^ 
And  hath  Jhipped  me  into  the  land, 

Asif  1  had  neuer  been fuch  ^  [throws  up  a  fcull; 

Ham,  That  fcull  had  a  tongue  in  it,  and  could  fing 
once :  How  the  knave  jowls  it  to  the  ground,  as  if  it 
were  Cain's  jaw-bone,  that  did  the  firll  murder!  This 
might  be  the  pate  of  apolitician,  which  this  afs  now  o'er- 
reaches^ ;  one  that  would  circumvent  God,  might  it  not? 

Hor. 

'  ^nothing  meet.]  Thus  the  folio.    The  quarto,  1604,  reads: 

O  me  thoughc  there  a  was  nothing  a  meet.  Ma  lone. 
The  original  poem  from  which  this  ftanza  is  taken,  like  the  other 
fucceeding  ones,  is  preferved  among  lord  Surrey's  poems  j  though,  as 
Dr.  Percy  has  obferved,  it  is  attributed  to  lord  Vaux  by  George  Gaf- 
coigne.  See  an  epiftle  prefixed  to  one  of  his  poems,  printed  with  the 
reft  of  his  works,  1575.  By  others  it  is  fuppoled  to  have  been  written 
by  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt. 

J  /othe  that  I  did  love  j 

In  youth  that  I  thought  fivete: 
As  time  requires  for  try  behove, 
Methinks  tkey  are  not  mete. 
All  thefe  difficulties,  however,  (fays  the  Rev.  Thomas  Warton, 
Ihfi.  of  Englijh  Poetry^  Vol.  III.  p.  45.)  are  at  once  adjufted  by  Mfs. 
Harl.  in  the  Britifti  Mufeum,  1713—25,  in  which  we  have  a  copy 
ofVaux's  poem,  beginning,  /  lothe  that  I  did  love,  with  this  title  : 
«*  A  dyttie  or  fonet  made  by  the  lord  Vaus,  in  the  time  of  the  noble 
quene  Marye,  reprefenting  the  image  of  death." 

The  entire  fong  ispubliflied  by  Dr.  Percy,  in  the  firft  volume  of  his 
Rehques  of  Ancient  EngUJh  Poetry.  Steevens. 

*  yi'f  if  I  had  never  been  fuch,'\  Thus,  in  the  original : 
For  age  ivitb  fiealing  fieps 

Hath  claude  me  with  his  crotvcb  j 
And  iujiy  youthe  aivay  he  ieapes, 

As  there  had  here  ncne  fuch,  Steevens. 
3  — nvhicb  this  afs  noiv  o'er-reaches  j]  Thus  the  quarto,  1604.  The 
folio  reads— oVr-o^f«.  Maloke, 

a  Over-reacbffs 
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Hor»  It  might,  my  lord. 

Ham,  Or  of  a  courtier;  which  could  fay,  Good-mor" 
roiMy  fn^jeet  lord !  Honjo  doji  thout  good  lord?  This  might 
be  my  lord  fuch-a-one,  that  prais'd  my  lord  fuch-a-one's 
horfe,  when  he  meant  to  beg  it  ^  ;  might  it  not  ? 

Hor,  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Why,  e'en  fo:  and  now  my  lady  Worm's 
chaplefs,  and  knock'd  about  the  mazzard  with  a  fexton'a 
fpade :  Here's  fine  revolution,  an  we  had  the  trick  to 
fee't.    Did  thefe  bones  coft  no  more  the  breeding,  but 
to  play  at  loggats  with  them  *  ?  mine  ache  to  think  on't, 

1.  Clonvffm 

Over-reaches  agrees  better  with  the  fentence  :  It  Is  a  ftrong  exagge- 
ration to  remark,  that  an  afs  can  cver-reach  him  who  would  once 
have  tried  to  circumvent — ,  I  believe  both  the  words  were  Shakfpeare's, 
An  author  in  revifing  his  work,  when  his  original  ideas  have  faded 
from  his  mind,  and  new  obfervations  have  produced  new  fentiments, 
eaflly  introduces  images  which  have  been  more  newly  imprefled  upon 
him,  without  obferving  their  want  of  congruity  to  the  general  texture 
of  his  original  defign.  Johnson. 

This  might  be  my  lord  fuch-a-one,  that  praised  my  lord  fuch-a-  one's 
borje,  luben  he  meant  to  beg  it ;]  So,  in  Timon  of  Athens,  Ail  I.  : 

<«   my  lord,  you  gav£ 

**  Good  words  the  other  day  of  a  bay  courfer 
«*  I  rode  on  ;  it  is  yours,  becaufe  you  lik'd  it."  Steevens. 
5  —  and  now  my  lady  Worm''s\'\  The  fcuU  that  was  my  lord  Such-a- 
cwf'j,  is  now  my  lady  JVorm's,  Johnson. 

^  —to  flay  at  loggats  ivith  them  fj  So  Ben  Jonfon,  Tale  of  a  Tub^ 
Aa  IV.  fc.  vi. 

"  Now  are  they  tofling  of  his  legs  and  arms. 
Like  loggats  at  a  pear-tree." 
So,  in  an  old  colleftion  of  epigrams,  fatlres,  &c. 

To  play  at  loggats,  nine  holes,  or  ten  pinnes." 
It  is  one  of  the  unlawful  games  enumerated  in  the  ftatute  of  33  of 
Henry  VIII.  Steevens. 

Loggeting  in  the  fields  is  mentioned  for  the  firfi:  time  among  other 
neiv  and  crafty  games  and  plays,"  in  the  ftatute  33  Henry  VIII, 
c.  9.  Not  being  mentioned  in  former  adts  againft   unlawful  games, 
it  was  probably  not  pradtifed  long  before  the  ftatute  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  was  made.  My\LONE. 

A  /oor^iaf-ground,  like  a  Ikittle-ground,  is  ftrewed  with  aflies,  but  Is 
more  extenfive.  A  bowl  much  larger  than  the  jack  of  the  game  of 
bowls  is  thrown  firft.  The  pins,  which  1  believe  are  called  loggats, 
are  much  thinner  and  lighter  at  one  extremity  than  the  other.  The 
bowl  being  firft  thrown,  the  players  take  the  pins  up  by  the  thinner 
C  c  3  and 
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I.  Clo'Wn*  A  pick-axe,  ayid  a  fpade,  a  /pade,  [fings. 
For — and  a  Jhrouding  Jheet  : 
O,  a  pit  of  clay  for  to  be  made 
For futh  a  gueji  is  met [throws  np  a  fcull. 

Ham,  There's  another :  Why  may  not  that  be  the 
fcull  of  a  lawyer?  Where  be  his  quiddits^  now,  his 
quillets  ^,  his  cafes,  his  tenures,  and  his  tricks  ?  why 
does  he  fulFer  this  rude  knave  now  to  knock  him  about 
the  fconce  *  with  a  dirty  (hovel,  and  will  not  tell  him  of 
his  aftion  of  battery  ?  Humph!  This  fellow  might  be 
in's  time  a  great  buyer  of  land,  with  his  ftatutes*,  his 
recognizances,  his  fines,  his  double  vouchers,  his  re- 
coveries :  Is  this  the  fine  of  his  fines,  and  the  recovery 
of  his  recoveries  2,  to  have  his  fine  pate  full  of  fine  dirt  ? 
will  his  vouchers  vouch  him  no  more  of  his  purchafes, 
and  double  ones  too,  than  the  length  and  breadth  of  a 
pair  of  indentures  ?  The  very  conveyances  of  his  lands  ' 


and  lighter  end,  and  fling  them  towards  the  bow],  and  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  the  pins  may  once  turn  round  in  the  air,  and  Aide  with  the 
thinner  extremity  foremoft  towards  the  bowl.    The  pins  are  about 
one  or  two  and  twenty  inches  long.  Bloukt. 
7  Fur  fucb  a  gueJi  is  meet.]  Thus  in  the  original. 
A  pick-axe  and  a  fpadey 

And  eke  a  piroivding  Jheet  \ 
A  Tioufe  nf  clay  for  to  be  made, 

For  fucb  a  gueJi  mojl  meet.  Ste£VEKS« 

*  ^quiddits,  &c.]  i.  e.  fubtleties.    So,  in  Scliman  and Perfcda^ 

*<  I  am  wife,  but  ya/i/i/irx  will  not  anfwer  death."  Steevzns, 
Again,  in  Drayton's  Oivle,  4to,  1604: 

*<  By  feme  ftrange  quiddit,  or  fome  wrefted  claufe, 
*<  To  find  him  guiltie  of  the  breach  of  lawes."  Malone. 
9  —  his  quillets,]  fillets  are  nice  and  frivolous  diftindlions.  The 
word  is  rendered  by  Coles  in  his  Latin  Diftionary,  1679,  res  frivola. 

Malone. 

1  — tbefconce—']  /.f.thehead.  Steevens, 
See  Vol.  JI.  p.  143,  n.  8.  Malone. 

*  — bis  ftatutes,]  By  a  ftatute  is  here  meant,  not  an  aft  of  par- 
liament, but  a  fpecies  of  fecurity  for  money,  affeding  real  property  j 
whereby  the  lands  of  the  debtor  are  conveyed  to  the  creditor,  till  out 
of  the  rents  and  profits  of  them  his  debt  may  be  fatisfied.  Malone. 

3  Is  tbis  tbe fine  of  bis  fines,  and  the  recovery  of  bis  recoveries,'] 
Omitted  in  the  quartos.  Steevens, 

will 
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will  hardly  lie  in  this  box ;  and  muft  the  inheritor  him- 
felf  have  no  more  ?  ha? 

Hor,  Not  a  jot  more,  my  lord. 

Ham,  Is  not  parchment  made  of  fheep-fkins  ? 

Hor,  Ay,  my  lord,  and  of  calves-fkins  too. 

Ham,  They  are  Iheep,  and  calves,  which  feek  out  af- 
furance  in  that*.  I  will  fpeak  to  this  fellow :—Whofe 
grave's  this,  firrah  ? 

I.  Clonjjn,  Mine,  fir. — 

G,  a  pit  of  clay  for  to  be  made  [lings* 
For fuch  a  gueft  is  meet. 

Ham.  I  think  it  be  thine,  indeed ;  for  thou  ly'll  in't. 

I.  Cloivn,  You  lie  out  on't,  fir,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
yours :  for  my  part,  I  do  not  lie  in't,  yet  it  is  mine. 

Ham,  Thou  doft  lie  in't,  to  be  in't,  and  fay  it  is  thine  : 
*tis  for  the  dead,  not  for  the  quick  ;  therefore  thou  ly'ft. 

I.  Clonxin,  'Tis  a  quick  lie,  fir;  'twill  away  again, 
from  me  to  you. 

Ham,  What  man  doft  thou  dig  it  for  ? 

I.  Clonvn,  For  no  man,  fir. 

Ham,  What  woman  then  ? 

J.  Clonxjn.  For  none  neither; 

Ham,  Who  is  to  be  buried  in't  ? 

I .  Clo^n,  One,  that  was  a  woman,  fir ;  but,  reft  her 
foul,  Ihe's  dead. 

Ham,  How  abfolute  the  knave  is  I  we  muft  fpeak  by 
the  card     or  equivocation  will  undo  us.    By  the  lord, 

4  — z^LMvznctin  that.']  A  quibble  is  intended.  Deeds,  which  are 
vfually  written  on  parchment,  are  called  the  common  ajj'utances  of  the 
kingdom.    Ma  lone. 

5  — by  card,— ]  i.e.  we  muft  fpeak  with  the  fame  preclfion 
and  accuracy  as  is  oblerved  in  marking  the  true  diftances  of  coafts, 
the  heights,  courfes,  &c.  in  a  {^-a-charty  which  in  our  poet's  time  was 
called  a  car^/.  So  in  The  Commonivealth  and  Gonjernment  of  Venice^ 
4to,  1599,  p.  177:  Sebaftian  Munfter  in  carde  of  Venice—-." 
Again,  in  BdiCon''s  EJays,  p.  326.  edit.  1740:  "  Let  him  carry  with 
him  alfo  fome  card,  or  book,  defcribing  the  country  where  he  tra- 
velleth."    In  T589  was  publifhed  in  4to,  A  brUfe  Difcourfe  o/Mappes 

and  Cardssy  and  ef  their  Ufes  The  "  fhipman's  card  '  }n  Macbeth, 

is  the  paper  on  which  the  different  points  of  the  compafs  are  defcribed. 

Malone. 

C  c  4  Horatio, 
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Horatio,  thefe  three  years  I  have  taken  note  of  it ;  tlie 
age  is  grown  fo  picked  ^,  that  the  toe  of  the  peafant 
comes  fo  near  the  heel  of  the  courtier,  he  galls  his  kibe. 
— How  long  haft  thou  been  a  grave-maker  ? 

I.  Clonjun.  Of  all  the  days  i'  the  year,  I  came  to't  that 
day  that  our  laft  king  Hamlet  overcame  Fortinbras. 

Ham.  How  long's  that  fince  ? 

I.  C/ow;/.  Cannot  you  tell  that?  every  fool  can  tell 
that :  It  was  that  very  day  that  young  Hamlet  was 
born^;  he  that  is  mad,  and  fent  into  England. 

Ham,  Ay,  marry,  why  was  he  fent  into  England  ? 

I.  Clonxin.  Why,  becaufe  he  was  mad  :  he  fhall  recover 
his  wits  there  ;  or,  if  he  do  not,  'tis  no  great  matter  there. 

Ham.  Why? 

I .  Clonxjn.  'Twill  not  be  feen  in  him  there  ;  there  the 
men  are  as  mad  as  he. 
Ham.  How  came  he  mad  ? 
I .  Cloivn.  Very  ftrangely,  they  fay. 
Ham.  How  ftrangely  ? 
I.  Clo-ivfi.  'Faith,  e'en  with  lofing  his  wits. 
Ham.  Upon  what  ground  ? 

I.  Clo^n.  Why,  here  in  Denmark ;  I  have  been  fexton 
here,  man,  and  boy,  thirty  years. 

Ham.  How  long  will  a  man  lie  i'  the  earth  ere  he  rot  ? 

I.  Clo^n,  'Faith,  if  he  be  not  rotten  before  he  die,  (as 
we  have  many  pocky  corfes  now-a-days^,  that  will 
fcarce  hold  the  laying  in,)  he  will  laft  you  fome  eight 
year,  or  nine  year :  a  tanner  will  laft  you  nine  year. 

^  — the  age  is  grown  fo  picked,—]  i.  e.  fo  fprucc,  fo  quaint,  fo 
affedted.    See  Vol.  II.  p.  393,  n.  4,  and  Vol.  IV.  p.  546,  n.  2. 

There  is,  1  think,  no  allufion  to  picked  or  pointed  ftiocs,  as  has  been 
fuppofed.  Picked  was  a  common  word  of  Shakfpeare's  age,  in  the  fen fe 
above  given,  and  is  found  in  Minfheu's  Didlionary,  1617,  with  its 
original  fignification :  *' Tr/wmV  or  dieft  fprucely."  It  is  here  ufed 
metaphorically.    M  alone. 

7  — that  young  Hamlet  luas  born\\  By  this  fcene  it  appears  ihat 
Hamlet  was  then  thirty  years  old,  and  knew  Yorick  well,  who  had 
been  dead  twenty-two  years.  And  yet  in  the  beginning  of  the  play 
he  is  fpoken  of  as  a  •very  young  man,  one  that  defigncd  to  go  back  to 
fchool,  j.  e.  to  the  univerfity  of  Wittenberg.  The  poet  in  the  fifth  adt 
had  forgot  what  he  wrote  in  the  firft.    Bl  ackstone. 

*  ^  no'W'»a-days,'\  Omitted  i a  the  quarto,  Malone. 

Ham, 
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Ham.  Why  he  more  than  another  ? 

1.  C/o'wn.  Why,  fir,  his  hide  is  fo  tann'd  with  his 
trade,  that  he  will  keep  out  water  a  great  while  ;  and  your 
water  is  a  fore  decayer  of  your  whorfon  dead  body. 
Here's  a  fcull  now  hath  lain  you  i'the  earth  three-and- 
twenty  years. 

Ham,  Whofe  was  it  ? 

I .  Clonvn.  A  whorefon  mad  fellow's  it  was ;  Whofe  do 
you  think  it  was  ? 

Ham.  Nay,  I  know  not. 

I.  CIonv?u  A  peftilence  on  him  for  a  mad  rogue  I  he 
pour'd  a  flaggon  of  Rhenifh  on  my  head  once.  This 
fame  fcull,  fir,  was  Yorick's  fcull  9,  the  king's  jefter. 

Ham.  This  ?  [  takes  the  /cull, 

I.  Clo^n.  E'en  that. 

Ham.  AlcLs,  poor  Yorick  ! — I  knew  him,  Horatio;  a 
fellow  of  infinite  jeft,  of  moll  excellent  fancy  :  he  hath 
borne  me  on  his  back  a  thoufand  times ;  and  now,  how 
abhorr'd  in  my  imagination  it  is  1  my  gorge  rifes  at  it. 
Here  hung  thofe  lips,  that  I  have  kifs'd  I  know  not 
how  oft.  Where  be  your  gibes  now  ?  your  gambols  i 
your  fongs  ?  your  flalhes  of  merriment,  that  were  wont 
to  fet  the  table  on  a  roar  ?  Not  one  now,  to  mock  your 
own  grinning  *  ?  quite  chap-fallen  ?  Now  get  you  to  my 
lady's  chamber and  tell  her,  let  her  paint  an  inch 
thick,  to  this  favour*  Ihe  mull  come  ;  make  her  laugh  at 
that. — Pr'ythee,  Horatio,  tell  me  one  thing. 

Nor.  What's  that,  my  lord? 

Ham.  Doll  thou  think,  Alexander  look'do'  thisfalhion 
i*  the  earth  ? 
Hor.  E'en  fo. 

Ham.  And  fmelt  fo  ?  pah  !        [throivs  douon  the  fcull. 

9  —  Yoric)C%  jcully—'\  Thus  the  folio. — The  quarto  reads — Sir 
Yorick's  fcull.    M alone. 

*  — _)?c«r  ow«  grinning  ?]  Thus  the  quarto,  1604.  The  folio  reads 
— your  own  jeering.  In  that  copy,  after  this  word,  and  chap-fallen, 
there  is  a  note  of  interrogation,  which  all  the  editors  have  adopted.  I 
doubt  concerning  its  propriety.  Malone. 

I  —  my  lady\  chamber,]  Thus  the  folio.  The  quartos  read — my 
lady's  mZ'/^,  meaning,  J  Cuppofe,  her  drejfing-table.  Steevens. 

^  —  to  this  favour—]  i,  e.  to  this  countenance  or  complexion.  See 
Vol.  II,  p.  499,  n,  6,  and  Vol.  VJI.  p.  328,  n,  3.  Malone. 

Hor. 
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Hor.  E'en  fo,  my  lord. 

Ham.  To  what  bafe  ufes  we  may  return,  Horatio  ! 
Why  may  not  imagination  trace  the  noble  duft  of  Alex- 
ander, till  he  find  it  flopping  a  bung-hole  ? 

Hor.  '  I'were  to  confider  too  curioufly,  to  confider  fo. 
Ham.  No,  faith,  not  a  jot ;  but  to  follow  him  thither 
with  modefty  enough,  and  likelihood  to  lead  it :  As 
thus;  Alexander  died,  Alexander  was  buried,  Alexander 
returneth  to  duft  ;  the  duft  is  earth  ;  of  earth  we  make 
loam :  And  why  of  that  loam,  whereto  he  was  con- 
verted, might  they  not  flop  a  beer  barrel  ? 
Imperious  Caefar^,  dead,  and  turn'd  to  clay. 
Might  flop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away: 
O,  that  that  earth,  which  kept  the  world  in  awe. 
Should  patch  a  wall  to  expel  the  winter's  flaw* ! 
But  foft !  but  fofti  aiide ; — Here  comes  the  king. 

Enter  Priefts,  Sec.  in  proceffion  :  the  corpfe  of  Ophelia, 
Laertes  and  Mourners  following  it ;  King,  Queen, 
their  Trains,  Sec. 
The  queen,  the  courtiers :  Who  is  this  they  follow  ? 
And  with  fuch  maimed  rites  ^  1  This  doth  betoken. 
The  corfe,  they  follow,  did  with  defperate  hand 
Fordo  its  own  life^.    'Twas  of  fome  eftate^  : 

3  Imperious  Cafar^']  Thus  the  quarto,  1604.  The  editor  of  the 
folio  fubftituted  imperial,  not  knowing  that  imperious  was  ufed  in  the 
fame  fenfe.  See  Vol.  VIII.  p.  264,  n.  *,  and  p.  412,  n.  ♦.  There 
are  other  inftances  in  the  folio  of  a  familiar  term  being  fubftituted  ii; 
the  room  of  a  more  ancient  word.  See  p.  395,  note  9.  Malone. 

4  —  ivinters jiaiv  /]  Winter's  blaj^,  Johnson. 

The  quartos  read — to  expel  the  'water's  flaw.  Steevens. 
SeeVol.  VI.  p.  177.  n.  8.    A^dw  meant  a^fudden  gufl  of  wind. 
So,  in  Florio's  Italian  Didionary,  1 598  :  **  Groppo,  a ^jw,  or  berrie  of 
wind."  See  alfo  Cotgrave's  DIdionary,  161 1  :  "  L/j  dt-vent,  z  gufr  or 
^flwofwind."  Malone. 

5  — maimed  rites ! — ]  Imperfeft  obfequies.  Johnson. 

6  Fordo  its  oivn  life.]  To  fordo,  is  to  undo,  to  deftroy.  So,  in  Otbe/lo  : 

**  — this  is  the  night 

"  That  either  makes  me,  or  fordoes  me  quite." 
Again,  in  Acolajius^  a  comedy,  1540  :  "  —  wolde  to  God  it  might 
be  leful  for  me  lofcrdoc  myfelf,  or  to  make  an  end  of  me  !"  Steevens. 

7  — fome  ejiate  :'\  Some  perfon  of  high  rank,  Johnson. 
See  Vol.  VIII.  p.  202,  n.  8.  Malone. 

2  Couch 
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Gouch  we  a  while,  and  mark,    [retiring  ^ith  Hqratio. 

Laer»  What  ceremony  elfe  ? 

Ham.  That  is  Laertes,. 
A  very  noble  youth :  Mark. 

Laer,  What  ceremony  elfe  ? 

I .  Priefi  ^.  Her  obfequies  have  been  as  far  enlarged 
As  we  have  warranty  *  :  Her  death  was  doubtful ; 
Aad,  but  that  great  command  o'erfways  the  order. 
She  fliould  in  ground  unfandify'd  have  lodg'd 
Till  the  laft  trumpet ;  for  charitable  prayers. 
Shards,  flints,  and  pebbles,  Ihould  be  thrown  on  her : 
Yet  here  Ihe  is  allow'd  her  virgin  crants  ^, 
Her  maiden  ftrewments,  and  the  bringing  hemp 
Of  bell  andburiaP. 

Laer,  Muft  there  no  more  be  done  ? 

PrieJI-.  No  more  be  done  ; 
We  lliould  profane  the  fervice  of  the  dead, 

*  Priefi.']  This  priefi  in  the  old  quarto  is  called  do&ir.  St  sevens. 

*  —  tfj  ive  ha'ue  warranty  :]  Is  there  any  allufion  here  to  the  coro- 
ner's warrant,  diredled  to  the  miniflers  and  churchwardens  of  a  parifh, 
and  permitting  the  body  of  a  perfon  who  comes  to  an  untimely  end,  to 
receive  chriftian  burial?  Whalley. 

9  — allczv^d  her  'virgin  crants,]  Thus  the  quarto,  1604.  For  this 
unufual  werd  the  editor  of  the  firft  folio  fubftituted  rites.  By  a  more 
attentive  examination  and  comparifon  of  the  quarto  copies  and  the 
folio,  Dr-  Johnfon,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  have  been  convinced  that 
this  and  many  other  changes  in  the  folio  were  not  made  by  Shakfpeare, 
as  is  fuggefted  in  the  following  note.    M alone. 

I  have  been  informed  by  an  anonymous  correfpondent,  that  crants 
is  the  German  word  for  garlands,  and  I  fuppofe  it  was  retained  by  us 
from  the  Saxons.  To  carry  garlands  before  the  bier  of  a  maiden,  and 
to  hang  them  over  her  grave,  is  ftill  the  pradlice  in  rural  pariilics. 

Crants  therefore  was  the  original  word,  which  the  author,  difcovering 
it  to  be  provincial,  and  perhaps  not  underftood,  changed  to  a  term 
more  intelligible,  but  lefs  proper.  Maiden  rites  give  no  certain  or  de- 
finitive image.  He  might  have  put  maiden  ivreatbs,  or  maiden  geer- 
lands,  but  he  perhaps  beftowed  no  thought  upon  it  j  and  neither  genius 
nor  pradlice  will  always  fupply  a  hafty  writer  with  the  moil  proper 
diftion.  Johnson. 

In  MinJhew's  DiBionary,  fee  Bcades,  where  roofen  krans  means 
jertum  rofaceum  j  and  fuch  is  the  name  of  a  character  in  this  play. 

Toll  E  T. 

'  Of  bell  and  burial.]  Burial,  here,  fignlfies  interment  in  confe- 
crated  ground.  Warburton. 

To 
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To  fing  a  requiem  *,  and  fuch  reft  to  her 
As  to  peace-parted  fouls. 

Laer.  Lay  her  i'  the  earth  ; — 
And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flefli 
May  violets  fpring! — I  tell  thee,  churlifh  prieft, 
A  minift'ring  angel  ftiall  my  fifter  be> 
When  thou  lieft  howling. 

Ham.  What,  the  fair  Ophelia  ! 

^een.  Sweets  to  the  fweet :  Farewel ! 

[fcattering  flowerSm 
I  hop*d,  thou  Ihould'ft  have  been  my  Hamlet's  wife ; 
I  thought,  thy  bride-bed  to  have  deck'd,  fweet  maid. 
And  not  have  ftrew*d  thy  grave. 

Laer,  O,  treble  woe 
Fall  ten  times  treble  on  that  curfed  head, 
Whofe  wicked  deed  thy  moft  ingenious  fenfe 
DeprivM  thee  of '.—Hold  off  the  earth  a  while. 
Till  I  have  caught  her  once  more  in  mine  arms : 

[leaps  into  the  grave* 
Now  pile  your  duft  upon  the  quick  and  dead  ; 
Till  of  this  flat  a  mountain  you  have  made. 
To  o'er-top  old  Pelion,  or  the  (kyifli  head 
Of  blue  Olympus. 

Hum,  [advancing"]  What  is  he,  whofe  grief 
Bears  fuch  an  emphafis  ?  whofe  phrafe  of  forrow 
Conjures  the  wand'ring  ftars,  and  makes  them  ftand 
Like  wonder-wounded  hearers  ?  this  is  I, 
Hamlet  the  Dane.  [leaps  into  the  grave. 

Laer.  The  devil  take  thy  foul !     [gf^ppli"g  ''^^ith  him. 

Ham.  Thou  pray*ft  not  well. 
I  pr'ythee,  take  thy  fingers  from  my  throat ; 
For,  though  1  am  not  fpienctive  and  rafli. 
Yet  have  1  in  me  fomething  dangerous. 
Which  let  thy  wifdom  fear :  Hold  off  thy  hand. 

King.  Pluck  them  afunder, 

i^een.  Hamlet,  Hamlet  ! 

AW^.  Gentlemen, — 

*  To^«^  a  requiem, — ]  A  Requiem  is  a  mafs  performed  in  Popiffi 
churches  for  the  reft  of  the  foul  of  a  perfon  deceafed.  The  folio  reads 
—■fing/j^*  requiem.  Steevzns. 

i  A//f  &c,]  This  is  rertored  from  the  quartos.    Stee  vens. 

Her. 
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Hor,  Good  ray  lord,  be  quiet. 

[The  Attendants  part  them,  and  they  come  out  of  the  grave* 

Ham,  Why,  I  will  fight  with  him  upon  this  theme. 
Until  my  eye-lids  will  no  longer  wag. 

^een.  O  my  fon  !  what  theme  ? 

Ham,  I  lov'd  Ophelia  ;  forty  thoufand  brothers 
Could  not  with  all  their  quantity  of  love 
Make  up  my  fum. — What  wilt  thou  do  for  her  ? 

King,  O,  he  is  mad,  Laertes. 

^een.  For  love  of  God,  forbear  him. 

Ha?n'  'Zounds,  fliew  me  what  thou'lt  do  : 
Woul't  weep  ?  woul't  fight  ?  woul't  faft  ?  wouPt  tear  thy- 
felf? 

Woul't  drink  up  eifeH?  eat  a  crocodile? 

ru 

4  WouVt  drink  up  eifel  ?]   Wourt  Is  a  contradlion   of  naouldefl, 
Jwouldeft  thou]  and  perhaps  ought  rather  to  be  written  uoouVft.  The 
quarto,  1604,  has  efiL    In  the  folio  the  word  is  fpelt  eftle.  Eijil  or  eifel 
is  vinegar.  The  word  is  ufed  by  Chaucer,  and  Skelton,  and  by  Sir 
Thomas  More,  ff^arksj  p.  21.  edit.  1557  : 
ti  .        with  fowre  pocion 
"  If  thou  paine  thy  taft,  remember  therewithal 
«  How  Chrift  for  thee  tafted  ei/il  and  gall." 
The  word  is  alfo  found  in  Minlheu's  Didlionary,  1617,  and  in  Coles's 
Latin  Diftionary,  1679. 

Our  poet,  as  Dr.  Farmer  has  obferved,  has  again  employed  the 
the  fame  word  in  his  11  ith  fonnet : 

.  like  a  willing  patient,  I  will  drink 

*<  Potions  of  eyfell  'gainft  my  ftrong  infedlion  j 
**  No  bitternejs  that  I  will  bitter  think. 

Nor  double  penance,  to  corredt  corredlion.'* 
Mr.  Steevens  fuppofes,  that  a  river  was  meant,  either  the  Tjfelf  or 
Oejil,  or  JVeiJel,  a  confiderable  river  which  falls  into  the  Baltick  ocean. 
The  words,  drink  a/>,  he  confiders  as  favourable  to  his  notion.  "  Had 
Shakfpeare,"he  obferves,  "meant  to  make  Hamlet  fay.  Wilt  thou  drink 
vinegary  he  probably  would  not  have  ufed  the  term  drink  upt  which 
means,  totally  to  exbauji.  In  King  Richard  IL  A€t  II.  fc.  ii.  (he  adds) 
a  thought  in  part  the  fame  occurs : 

—  the  tafk  he  undertake?, 
«<  Is  numb'ring  fands,  and  drinking  oceans  dry,''* 
But  I  muft  remark,  in  that  paflhge  evidently  impo[fibilties  are  pointed  out. 
Hamlet  is  only  talking  of  difficult  or  painful  exertions.  Every  man  can 
■weep,  fight,  faft,  tear  himfelf,  drink  a  potion  of  vinegar,  and  eat  a  piece 
«f  a  difle^led  crocodile,  however  difagreeable  j  for  I  have  no  doubt  that 

the 
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1*11  do*t. — Dofl  thou  come  here  to  whine  ? 
To  out-face  me  with  leaping  in  her  grave  ? 
Be  buried  quick  with  her,  and  To  will  I : 
And,  if  thou  prate  of  mountains,  let  them  thro\f 
Millions  of  acres  on  us ;  till  our  ground. 
Singeing  his  pate  againll  the  burning  zone. 
Make  OfTa  like  a  wart !  Nay,  an  thou'lt  mouth, 
ni  rant  as  well  as  thou. 

^lueen.  This  is  mere  madnefs^: 
And  thus  a  while  the  fit  will  work  on  him  ; 
Anon,  as  patient  as  the  female  dove. 
When  that  her  golden  couplets  are  difclos'd^. 
His  filence  will  fit  drooping. 

Ham» 

the  poet  ufes  the  words  eat  a  crccodikj  for  eat  of  a  croccdi'e.  We  yet 
ufe  the  fame  phrafeology  in  familiar  language. 

On  the  phrafe  drink  up  no  ftrefs  can  be  laid,  for  our  poet  has  em- 
ployed the  fame  expreflion  in  his  114th  fonnet,  without  any  idea  of 
entirely  exbaujiingj  and  merely  as  fynonymous  to  drink : 

**  Or  whether  doth  my  mind,  being  crown'd  with  you. 
Drink  up  the  monarch's  plague,  this  flattery  ? 

Again,  in  the  fame  fonnet : 

<*  —  'tis  flattery  iji  my  feeing, 

**  And  my  great  mind  moft  kingly  drinks  it  up.^* 

Again,  in  Timon  of  Athens  :  i 
**  And  how  his  filence  drinks  uph'xs  applaufe.**  • 

In  Shakfpeare's  time,  as  at  prefent,  to  drink  up,  often  meant  no 
more  than  fimply  to  drink.  So,  in  Florio's  Italian.  Diftionary,  1598: 
**  Scrbire,  to  fip  or  fup  up  any  drink."  In  like  manner  we  fometimos 
fay,  when  you  have  fioalloiv^d  down  this  potion,"  though  we  mean 
no  more  than — '*  when  you  have  fwallow'd  this  potion."    M alone. 

5  This  is  mere  madneft  :  &c.]  This  fpeech  in  the  hrft  folio  is  given 
to  the  king.    Ma  lone. 

^  When  that  her  golden  couplets  are  difclos'd,]  To  difclofe  was  an- 
ciently ufed  for  to  batch.  So,  in  the  Booke  of  Huntynge,  Hauking, 
FyPyngy  Sec.  b!.  1.  no  date :  **  Firft  they  ben  cges  j  and  after  they 
ben  dtfclofed  haukes;  and  commonly  goshaul^s  ben  difclofed  as 
fone  as  the  choughes."  To  exclude  is  the  technical  term  at  prefent. 
During  three  days  after  the  pigeon  has  batched  her  couplets^  (for  flic 
lays  no  more  than  tiuo  eggs,)  fhe  never  quits  her  neft,  except  for  a 
few  moments  in  queft  of  a  little  food  for  herfelf ;  as  all  her  young  re- 
quire in  that  early  ftate,  is  to  be  kept  warnj,  an  office  which  flie  never 
entrufts  to  the  male.  Steevens. 

The  young  neftlings  of  the  pigeon,  when  firft  difclofed,  are  callow, 
only  covered  with  a  yellow  down :  and  for  that  reafon  ftand  in  need  of 
being  cheriflicd  by  the  kindly  warmth  of  the  hen,  to  protect  them  from 

the 
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Ham,  Hear  you,  fir  ; 
What  is  the  reafon  that  you  ufe  me  thus  ? 
I  lov'd  you  ever  :  But  it  is  no  matter; 
Let  Hercules  himfelf  do  what  he  may. 
The  cat  will  mew,  and  dog  will  have  his  day.  \Exit^ 
King,  I  pray  thee,  good  Horatio,  wait  upon  him. — 

\Exit  Horatio. 
Strengthen  your  patience  in  our  laft  night's  fpeech  ; 

\to  Laertes. 

We'll  put  the  matter  to  the  prefent  pufh. — 

Good  Gertrude,  fet  fome  watch  over  your  fon.— - 

This  grave  fliall  have  a  living  monument : 

An  hour  of  quiet  (hortly  fhall  we  fee  ; 

Till  then  in  patience  our  proceeding  be.  \Exemt^ 

SCENE  II. 

A  Hall  in  the  Caftle, 

Enter  Hamlet,  and  Horatio. 

Ham*  So  much  for  this,  fir:  now  fliall  you  fee  thp 
other  ; — 

You  do  remember  all  the  circumftance  ? 
Hor»  Remember  it,  my  lord ! 

Ham,  Sir,  in  my  heart  there  was  a  kind  of  fighting. 
That  would  not  let  me  fleep  ^  5  methought,  1  lay 

Worfe 

the  chillnefs  of  the  ambient  air,  for  a  confiderable  time  after  they  are 
hatched.  Heath. 

The  word  dlfcloje  has  already  occurred  in  a  fenfe  nearly  allied  tQ 
hatch,  in  this  play : 

<«  And  I  do  doubt,  the  hatch  and  the  dijclofe 
Will  be  fome  danger."  Malone. 
7  Sir,  in  my  heart  there  ivas  a  kind  of  fightings 

That  'would  not  let  me  Jleep  ;  &c.]  So,  in  Troilus  and  CreJJldai 
**  Within  my  foul  there  doth  commence  a  fight, 
"  Of  this  ftrange  nature,"  &c. 
Ti>c  Hyfiorie  of  Hamblet,  bl.  let.  furni/hed  our  authour  with  the 
fcheme  of  fending  the  prince  to  England,  and  with  moft  of  the  clr- 
cumftances  defcribed  in  this  fcene  : 

[After  the  death  of  Polonius]  "  Fengon  [the  king  in  the  prefent 
play]  could  not  content  himfelfe,  but  ftill  his  mind  gave  him  that  the 
foole  [Hamlet]  would  play  him  fome  trick  of  legerdemaine.  And  ia 
that  conceit;  feeking  to  bee  rid  of  him,  determined  to  find  the  meanes 

to 
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Worfe  than  the  mutines  in  the  bilboes  ^.  Rafhiy, 
Andprais'd  be  ralhnefs  for  it— .^^       us  know. 

Our 

to  doe  it  by  the  aid  of  a  ftranger,  making  the  king  of  England  minif^cr 
of  his  maflacreous  refoluiion  ;  to  whom  he  purpofed  to  lend  him,  and 
by  letters  defire  him  to  put  him  to  death. 

'*  Now,  to  bcare  him  company,  were  afligned  two  of  Fengon's 
faithful  minifters,  bearing  letters  ingraved  in  wood,  that  contained 
Hamlet's  death,  in  fuch  fort  as  he  had  advertifed  the  king  of  England. 
But  the  fubtll  Danifh  prince,  (being  at  fea,)  whilft  his  companions 
Hept,  having  read  the  letters,  and  knowing  his  uncle's  great  treafon, 
with  the  wicked  and  villainous  mindes  of  the  two  courtiers  that  led 
him  to  the  flaughter,  raced  out  the  letters  that  concerned  his  death, 
and  inftead  thereof  graved  others,  with  commilTion  to  the  king  of 
England  to  hang  his  two  companions}  and  not  content  to  turn  the 
death  they  had  devifed  againft  him,  upon  their  own  neckes,  wrote 
further,  that  king  Fengon  willed  him  to  give  his  daughter  to  Hamb- 
let  in  marriage."    Hyfl-  of  Hamblety  fignat.  G  2. 

From  this  narrative  it  appears  that  the  faithful  minirters  of  Fengon 
were  not  unacquainted  with  the  import  of  the  letters  they  bore.  Shak- 
fpeare,  who  has  followed  the  ftory  pretty  clofely,  probably  meant  to 
defcribe  their  reprefentatives,  Rofencrantz  and  Guildenftern,  as  equally 
guilty;  as  confederating  with  the  king  to  deprive  Hamlet  of  his  life. 
So  that  his  procuring  their  execution,  though  certainly  not  abfolutely 
neceiTary  to  his  own  fafety,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  wanton 
and  unprovoked  cruelty,  as  Mr.  Steevens  has  fuppofed  in  his  very  in- 
genious obfervations  on  the  general  charadler  and  conduft  of  the 
prince  throughout  this  piece. 

In  the  conclufion  of  his  drama  the  poet  has  entirely  deviated  from 
the  fabulous  hiftory,  which  :n  other  places  he  has  frequently  followed. 

After  Hamblet's  arrival  in  England,  (for  no  fea-fight  is  mentioned,) 
•<  the  king,  (fays  TbeHyjioryofHamblet)  admiring  the  young  prince,-^ 
gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  according  to  the  counterfeit  let- 
ters by  him  devifed  j  and  the  next  day  caufed  the  two  fervants  of  Fen- 
gon to  be  executed,  to  fa'  isfy,  as  he  thought,  the  king's  defire."  Hyji,  of 
Hamb.  Ibid. 

Hamlet,  however,  returned  to  Denmark,  without  marrying  the 
king  of  England's  daughter,  who,  it  fhould  feem,  had  only  been 
trotbed  to  him.  When  he  arrived  in  his  native  country,  he  made  the 
courtiers  drunk,  and  having  burnt  them  to  death,  by  fetting  fire  to  the 
banqueting-room  wherein  they  fat,  he  went  into  Fengon's  chamber, 
and  killed  him,  "  giving  him  (fays  the  relatcr)  fuch  a  violent  blowe 
upon  the  chine  of  the  neck,  that  he  cut  his  head  clean  from  the 
ihouiders."    Ibid,  fignat.  F  3, 

He  is  afterwards  faid  to  have  been  crowned  king  of  Denmark. 

Ma  ION  E, 

^      mutines  In  the  ilibocs,^  To  mutine  was  formerly  ufed  for  to 
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Our  indifcretion  fometime  ferves  us  well. 
When  our  deep  plots  do  pall  * ;  and  that  Ihould  teach  us. 

There's 

mutiny.  See  p.  337,  n.  6.  mutlne,  £or  mutlner,  or  mutineer:  un 
homme  mutin,^'  Fr.  a  mutinous  or  feditious  perfon.  In  The  Misfortunes 
of  Arthur,  a  tragedy,  1587,  the  adjedive  is  ufed  : 

Supprefleth  OT«ri«  force,  and  pradl^icke  fraud."  Malone. 
bilboes  \s  a  bar  of  iron  with  fetters  annexed  to  it,  by  which 
mutinous  or  diforderly  failors  were  anciently  linked  together.  The  word 
is  derived  from  BUboa,  a  place  in  Spain  where  inftruments  of  fteel 
v/ere  fabricated  in  the  utmoft  perfedion.  To  underftand  Shakfpeare's 
allufion  completely,  it  fhould  be  known,  that  as  thefe  fetters  connedl 
the  legs  of  the  offenders  very  clofe  together,  their  attempts  to  refill 
muft  be  as  fruitlefs  as  thofe  of  Hamlet,  in  whofe  mind  there  ivas  a 
kind  of  fightingy  that  nvculd  not  let  him  fleep.  Every  motion  of  one  muft 
difturii  his  partner  in  confinement.  The  bilboes  are  fliil  fhewn  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  among  the  other  fpoils  of  the  Spanilh  Armada.  The 
following  is  the  figure  of  .them.  Steevens. 


*  Rajhiy, 

And  prats' d  be  rajhnefs  for  it, — Let  us  knew. 
Our  indifcretion  fometimes  ferves  us  ivell, 

When^  &c.]  Hamlet,  delivering  an  account  of  his  efcape,  begins 
with  faying.  That  he  rafhly — and  then  is  carried  into  a  refledlion  upon 
the  weaknefs  of  human  wifdom,  I  ralhly — praifed  be  ra/hnefs  for  it, 
— Ler  us  not  think  thefe  events  cafual,  but  let  us  knoiv,  that  Is,  take 
notice  and  remember,  that  we  fometimes  fucceed  by  indifcretion,  whea 
we  fail  by  deep  plots,  and  infer  the  perpetual  fuperlntendance  and 
agency  of  the  Di'vinity,  The  obfervation  is  juft,  and  will  be  allowed  by 
every  human  being  who  fhall  refleft  on  the  courfe  of  his  own  life.  Johns. 
This  padage,  I  think,  fliould  be  thus  diftributed. 

 Raflily 

(And  prals'd  be  raHinefs,  for  it  lets  us  know. 

Our  indifcretion  fometimes  ferves  us  well. 

When  our  deep  plots  do  fail ;  and  that  fhould  teach  us. 

There's  a  divinity  that  fliapes  our  ends. 

Rough-hew  them  how  we  will  j— 
Hor»  That  is  moft  certain.) 

Earn,  Up  from  my  cabin,  &c.  So  that  rafhly  may  be  joined  In  con- 
ftruftion  with  in  the  dark  gr  op'' d  I  to  find  out  them.  Tyrwhitt. 
TVben  our  deep  plots  do  pall:]  Thus  thefirft  (juarto,  1604.  The  editor 
VgL.  IX.  D  d  of 
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There's  a  divinity  that  (hapes  our  ends. 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will  *. 

Hor,  That  is  moll  certain. 

Ham.  Up  from  my  cabin. 
My  fea-gown  fcarPd  about  me,  in  the  dark 
Grop'd  1  to  find  out  them  :  had  my  defire  ; 
Finger'd  their  packet ;  and,  in  fine,  withdrew 
To  mine  own  room  again  :  making  fo  bold. 
My  fears  forgetting  manners,  to  unfeal 
Their  grand  commifilon ;  where  I  found,  Horatio, 
A  royal  knavery  ;  an  exaft  command, — 
Larded  with  many  feveral  forts  of  reafons*. 
Importing  Denmark's  health,  and  England's  too. 
With,  ho!  fuch  bugs  and  goblins  in  my  life^, — 
That,  on  the  fupervife,  no  leifure  bated  S 

No, 

of  the  next  quarto,  for /)a//,fubftituted  fall.  The  folio  reads — when  our 
dear  plots  Aopaule. 

Mr.  Pope  and  the  fubfequent  editors  read — when  our  deep  plots  da 
fail:  but />a// and  fail  are  by  no  means  likely  to  have  been  confound- 
ed. I  have  therefore  adhered  to  the  old  copies.  In  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra our  poet  has  ufed  the  participle  : 

<*  I'll  never  follow  thy  paird  fortunes  more."    Ma  lone. 

*  There's  a  di-vinity  that  fhapes  our  ends. 

Rough  hew  tbem  hozv  ive  wi//.]  Dr.  Farmer  informs  me,  that 
thefe  words  are  merely  technical.  A  wool-man,  butcher,  and  dealer  ia 
/kewersy  lately  obferved  to  him,  that  his  nephew  (an  idle  lad)  could  only 
fl^?/?  him  in  making  them  ;  <«  — he  coxAi  rough-he'w  ihtmy  but  I  was 
obliged  to  flyape  their  ends."  Whoever  recoUefts  the  profelfion  of 
Shakfpeare's  father,  will  admit  that  his  fon  might  be  no  ftranger  to  fuel* 
a  term.  I  have  feen  packages  of  wool  pinn'd  up  with  fkeuuers.  Steev, 

*  Larded  uoith  many  feveral  forts  of  reafons,]  I  am  afraid  here  is  a 
very  poor  conceit,  founded  on  an  equivoque  between  reasons  and  raifinsf 
which  in  Shakfpearc's  time  were  undoubtedly  pronounced  alike.  Sorts 
of  ra'tjlnsy  fugars,  &c.  is  the  common  phrafeology  of  fliops— We  have 
the  farae  quibble  in  another  play.    M alone. 

3  JVithy  bo  I  Jucb  bugs  and  goblins  in  my  life  With  fuch  caufes  of 
terror  J  rifing  from  my  charadler  and  defigns.  Johnson. 

A  hug  was  no  lels  a  terrific  being  than  a  goblin.  So,  in  Spenfcr*s 
Faery  Id^ueen,  B.  2.  c.  3  : 

«*  As  ghaftly  buj  does  unto  them  affeare." 
We  call  it  at  prefeat  a  bugbear.    St e evens. 

See  Vol.  VI.  p.  373,  n.  4,  Malone. 

4  — no  leifure  bated,]  Batedj  for  alloiued.  To  abate t  fignliics 
to  deduB  I  this  dedudion,  when  applied  to  the  perfon  in  whofe 
favour  it  is  made  is  called  an  a'.loivance.  Hence  he  takes  the  liberty 
of  ufing  bated  for  alhived,   W  a r b u r  tok . 

N0 
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No,  not  to  ftay  the  grinding  of  the  axe. 
My  head  fhould  be  ilruck  off. 
Hor,  Is't  poffible? 

Ham.  Here's  the  commiffion  ;  read  it  at  more  leifure* 
But  wilt  thou  hear  now  how  I  did  proceed  I 
Hor,  Ay,  'befeech  you. 

Ham,  Being  thus  benetted  round  with  villanies. 
Or  I  could  make  *  a  prologue  to  my  brains. 
They  had  begun  the  play  ^      I  fat  me  down  ; 
Devis'd  a  new  commiffion  ;  wrote  it  fair : 
I  once  did  hold  it,  as  our  ftatifts  do^, 
A  bafenefs  to  write  fair,  and  labour'd  much 
How  to  forget  that  learning  ;  but,  fir,  now 
It  did  me  yeoman's  fervice^ :  Wilt  thou  know 
The  efFed  of  what  I  wrote  ? 

Hor,  Ay,  good  my  lord. 

Ham.  An  earneft  conjuration  from  the  king,— 
As  England  was  his  faithful  tributary  ; 
As  love  between  them  like  the  palm  might  flourifh  j 

No  leifure  bated — means,  without  any  abatement  or  intermiflion  of 
time.    M  ALONE, 

*  Or  2  could  make — ]  Or  in  old  Engliih  lignified  before*  See  Vol.  IV. 
p.  540,  n.  9.  Malone. 

^  Being  thus  benetted  round  iv'itb  viHarieSf 
Or  I  could  make  a  prologue  to  my  brains, 

Tbey  bad  begun  the  play  : — ]  Hamlet  is  telling  how  luckily  every 
thing  fell  out;  he  groped  out  their  commiffion  in  the  dark  without 
waking  them  J  he  found  himfelf  doomed  to  immediate  deftruftion. 
Something  was  to  be  donb  for  his  prefervation.  An  expedient  occurred, 
not  produced  by  the  comparifon  of  one  method  with  another,  or  by  a 
regular  deduftion  of  confequences,  but  before  he  could  make  a  prologue 
to  his  brains,  they  bad  begun  the  play ,  Before  he  could  fummon  his 
faculties,  and  propofe  to  himfelf  what  fliould  be  done,  a  complete 
fcheme  of  adlion  prefented  iffelf  to  him.  His  mind  operated  before  he 
had  excited  it.    This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  meaning.  Johnson. 

^ — as  o»r  ftatifts  A Jiatift  is  a  Jiatejman,  So,  in  Benjonfon's  Mag» 
netic  Lady  : 

*<  Will  fcrew  you  out  a  fecret  from  a  Jiatift.''''    St  e  evens. 

Moft  of  the  great  men  of  Shakfpeare's  times,  whofe  autographs 
have  been  preferved,  wrote  very  bad  hands}  their  fecretaries  very  neat 
ones.  Blackstone. 

7  — yeoman's  fervice.'l  The  meaning,  I  believe  is.  This  yeomanly 
qualification  ivas  a  moft  ufe/ul  fer-vantf  or  yeoman y  to  me\  i.  e.  did  me 
eminent  fervice.  The  zx\c'\tTit yeomen  were  famous  for  their  military  va- 
lour. *<Thefewere  the  good  archers  in  time  part  (fays  Sir  Tho.  Smith), 
and  the  ftable  troop  of  footmen  that  affraide  all  France,**  Steev. 

D  d  2  As 
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As  peace  Ihould  ftill  her  wheaten  garland  wear. 
And  ftand  a  comma  'tween  their  amities^ ; 
And  many  fuch  like  ases  of  great  charge^, — 
That,  on  the  view  and  knowing  of  thele  contents. 
Without  debatement  further,  more,  or  lefs. 
He  (hould  the  bearers  put  to  fudden  death. 
Not  Ihriving  time  allowed. 

Hor,  How  was  this  feal*d  ? 

Ham*  Why,  even  in  that  was  heaven  ordinant ; 

2  As  peace  Jhould  full  her  ivheaten  garland  ivear^ 

Arid Jiar.d  a  comma  ^tiveen  their  amities  i']  The  expreflion  of  our 
author  is,  like  rriany  of  his  phrafes,  fufficiently  conftrained  and  af- 
fedled,  but  it  is  not  incapable  of  explanation.  The  comma  is  the  note 
of  covneBion  and  continuity  of  fentences  ;  the  period  is  the  note  of  ab^ 
ruption  and  disjunction.  Shakfpeare  had  it  perhaps  in  his  mind  to 
write.  That  unlefs  England  complied  with  the  mandate,  ivar  [hould 
fut  a  period  to  their  amity  j  he  altered  his  mode  of  didtion,  and  thought 
that,  in  an  oppofite  fenfe,  he  might  put,  that  peace  /hould  Jland  a 
comma  hetiuicn  their  amities.  This  is  not  an  eafy  ftilc  j  but  is  it  not 
the  ftile  of  Shakfpeare  ?  Johnson. 

5*  —  ases  cf  great  chargCf]  AJfes  heavily  loaded.  A  quibble  is  in- 
tended between  as  the  conditional  particle,  and  afs  the  beaft  of  bur- 
then. That  chargd  anciently  fignified  loaded,  may  be  proved  from  the 
following  palLge  in  The  Widono''s  Tears,  by  Chapman,  1612  : 

<*  Thou  muft  be  the  ajs  charged  ivitb  crowns  to  make  way.'* 

Johnson, 

Shakfpeare  has  fo  many  quibbles  of  his  own  to  anfwer  for,  that 
there  are  thofe  who  think  it  hard  he  fhould  be  charged  with  others 
which  he  never  thought  of.    Sti  evens. 

Though  the  firft  and  obvious  meaning  of  thefe  words  certainly  is, 
•*  rzjTTy y?m;/<3r  adjurations,  or  monitory  injunftions,  0/  great  iveight 
tind  importance,^''  yet  Dr.  Johnfon's  notion  of  a  quibble  being  alfo  in 
the  poet's  thoughts  is  fupported  by  two  other  paffages  of  Shakfpeare, 
in  which  ajfes  are  introduced  as  ufually  employed  in  the  carriage  of 
gold,  a  charge  of  no  fmall  weight: 

<*  He  fliall  but  bear  them,  as  the  afs  bears  gold, 
*<  To  groan  and  fweat  under  the  bufmefs.'*  Julius  C^far^ 

Again,  in  Meafure  for  Meafure  : 

««   like  an  afs,  whofe  back  with  ingots  bows, 

**  Thou  bear'ft  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  journey, 
*'  And  death  unloads  thee." 
In  further  fupport  of  his  obfervation,  it  fliould  be  remembered,  that 
the  letter  1  in  the  particle  as  is  in  the  midland  counties  ufually  pro- 
nounced hard,  as  in  the  pronoun  us.  Dr.  Johnfon  himfelf  always 
pronounced  the  particle  as  hard,-  and  fo  I  have  no  doubt  did  Shak- 
fpeare. It  is  fo  pronounced  in  Warwickfliire  at  this  day.  The  firft 
folio  accordinglv  has— <J^i.  Malone. 

I  had 
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I  had  my  father's  fignet  in  my  purfe. 

Which  was  the  model  of  that  Danifh  feal  *  : 

Folded  the  writ  up  in  form  of  the  other  ; 

Subfcrib'd  it ;  gave  *t  the  imprelfion  ;  placM  it  fafely. 

The  changeling  never  known  ' :  Now,  the  next  day 

Was  our  fea-fight ;  and  what  to  this  was  fequent 

Thou  know'ft  already. 

Hor.  So  Guildenftern  and  Rofencrantz  go  to't. 

Ham.  Why,  man*,  they  did  make  love  to  this  employ- 
ment ; 

They  are  not  near  my  confcience  ;  their  defeat 
Does  by  their  own  infinuation  ^  grow  : 
'Tis  dangerous,  when  the  bafer  nature  comes 
Between  the  pafs  and  fell  incenfed  points 
Of  mighty  oppolites. 

Hor,  Why,  what  a  king  is  this  I 

Ham.  Does  it  not,  think  thee"*,  ftand  me  now  upon  ? 
He  that  hath  kilPd  my  king,  and  whor'd  my  mother; 
Popp'd  in  between  the  eledion  and  my  hopes ; 
Thrown  out  his  angle  ^  for  my  proper  life. 
And  with  fuch  cozenage  ;  is't  not  perfedl  confcience. 
To  quit  him* with  this  arm  ?  and  is't  not  to  be  damn'd. 
To  let  this  canker  of  our  nature  come 
In  further  evil  ? 

Hor.  It  muft  be  fhortly  known  to  him  from  England, 
What  is  the  iffue  of  the  bufmefs  there. 

*  the  model  0/ that  Danijh  feal :']  The  model  Is  in  old  language 
the  copy.  The  fignet  was  formed  in  imitation  of  the  Danifli  feal.  See 
Vol.  V.  p.  58,  n.  4,  and  Vol.  VI.  p.  568,  n.  5.  Malone. 

1  Tbe  changeling  ne'ver  known  : — ]  A  chatgeling  is  a  child  which 
the  fairies  are  fuppofed  to  leave  in  the  room  of  that  which  they  fteal. 

Johnson, 

*  IVbyt  man,  &c.]  This  line  is  omitted  in  the  quartos.  Steev. 
—  by  their  oivn  infinuation — J  By  their  having  infinuated  or  thruft 

themfelves  into  the  employment.  Malone. 

4-  —  think  thee,]  i.  e.  bethink  thee.  Malone. 

5  Thrown  out  his  angle — ]  An  angle  in  Shakfpeare's  time  fignifiei 
a  fiHiing-rod.    So,  in  Lily's  Sapho  and  Phaoy  1591 : 

**  Phao.  But  he  may  blefs  filhing,  that  caught  fuch  a  one  in  the  fea. 
**  Venus.  It  was  not  with  an  angle,  myboy,  but  with  anet."MALONff. 

6  To  quit  him,  &c.]  To  requite  him  j  to  pay  him  his  due.  Johnson. 
This  paflage,  as  well  as  the  three  following  fpeeches,  is  not  in  the 

quartos.  Steevens* 

D  d  3  Ham* 
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Ham,  It  will  be  ftiort :  the  interim  is  mine  } 
And  a  man's  life's  no  more  than  to  fay,  one. 
But  I  am  very  forry,  good  Horatio, 
That  to  Laertes  I  forgot  myfelf ; 
For  by  the  image  of  my  caufe,  I  fee 
The  portraiture  of  his :  I'll  count  his  favours  ^ : 
But,  fure,  tlje  bravery  of  his  grief  did  put  me 
Into  a  towering  paffion. 

Hor.  Peace  ;  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Osrick, 

Of,  Your  lordfliip  is  right  welcome  back  to  Denmark, 

Ham.  I  humbly  thank  you,  fir. — Doft  know  this  water- 
fly^'' 

Hor,  No,  my  good  lord. 

Ham,  7  hy  ftate  is  the  more  gracious ;  for  'tis  a  vice 
to  know  him  :  He  hath  much  land,  and  fertile:  let  a 
beaft  be  lord  of  beafts,  and  his  crib  fhall  ftand  at  the 
king's  mefs :  'Tis  a  chough  ^  ;  but,  as  I  fay,  fpacious 
in  the  pofTeffion  of  dirt. 

0/r,  Sweet  lord,  if  your  lordQiip  were  at  leifure,  I 
fliould  impart  a  thing  to  you  from  his  majefly. 

Ham.  I  will  receive  it,  fir,  with  all  diligence  gf  fpirit ; 
Your  bonnet  to  his  right  ufe  ;  'tis  for  the  head. 

O/r,  i  thank  your  lordlhip,  'tis  very  hot. 

Ham.  No,  believe  me,  'tis  very  cold ;  the  wind  is 
northerly. 

O/r,  It  is  indifferent  cold,  my  lord,  indeed. 
Ham.  But  yet,  methinks,  it  is  very  fultry  *  and  hot ;  or 
my  complexion  — ' 

O/r.  Exceedingly,  my  lord;  it  is  very  fultry — as 

5  77/  count  bis  favours  .*]  I'll  count  his  favours  is — I  ivill  make  ac- 
tcunt  of  them,  i.  e.  reckon  upon  them,  value  tbem.  Steevens. 

Mr.  Rowe  for  count  very  plaufibly  reads  court.  Malone. 

^  —  Dojl  know  this  'water -fly  f  j  A  ivater-Jly  (kips  up  and  down 
upon  the  iurface  of  the  water,  wirhout  any  apparent  purpofe  or  reafon, 
and  is  thence  the  proper  emblem  of  a  bufy  trifler.  Johnson. 

7  —^'"Tii  a  chough \—'\  A  kind  of  jackdaw.  Johnson. 

8  But  ystj  metbinksy  it  is  'very  fuUry,  &c.]  Hamlet  is  here  playing 
over  the  fame  farce  with  Ofrick,  which  he  had  formerly  done  with 
Polonius.  Stezvens. 

9— :r  my  complexion — ] The  folios  read— ^or  my  complexion.STEEv. 
*  Exceedingly  J  my  lord  j  it  is  'very  fultrx^] 

—    -  igniculum  brumae  fi  tempore  pofcas, 

Accipit  cndiomidem  3  fi  dixeris  aeHuo,  fudat.  juv,    Malon  e. 

O/r, 
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'twere, — I  cannot  tell  how.  —My  lord,  his  majelly  bade 
me  fignify  to  you,  that  he  has  laid  a  great  wager  on 
your  head' :  Sir,  this  is  the  matter, — 

Ham,  I  befeech  you,  remember — * 

[Hamlet  mo^ves  him  to  put  on  his  hat, 

Ofr,  Nay,  good  my  lord  ;  for  my  eafe,  in  good  faith^. 
Sir*,  here  is  newly  come  to  court,  Laertes:  believe  me, 
an  abfolute  gentleman,  full  of  moll  excellent  differences  5, 
of  very  foft  fociety,  and  great  fhewing :  Indeed,  to 
fpeak  feelingly  °  of  him,  he  is  the  card  or  calendar  of 
gentry^,  for  you  fhall  find  in  him  the  continent  of  what 
part  a  gentleman  would  fee  ^. 

*  I  hefeech  you,  remember — ]  Remember  not  your  courtefyy**  I  be- 
lieve, Hamlet  would  have  faid,  if  he  had  not  been  interrupted.  Re- 
member thy  courtery/'  he  could  not  poflibly  have  faid,  and  therefore 
this  abrupt  (entence  may  ferve  to  confirm  an  emendation  which  I  pro- 
pofed  in  Love's  Labour's  Lofi,  (Vol.  II.  p.  396,  n.  8.)  where  Armado 
fays — I  do  bejeecb  thee,  remember  thy  courtefy  ; — I  befeech  thee,  ap- 
parel thy  head."  I  have  no  doubt  that  Shakfpeare  there  wrote,  <'  — re- 
member not  thy  courtefy," — and  that  the  negative  was  omitted  by  the 
negligence  of  tiie  compofitor.    Ma  lone. 

J  Nay,  good  my  lord  j  for  my  eafe,  in  good  faith.']  This  feems  to 
have  been  the  affeded  phrafe  of  the  time.— Thus  in  Marfton's  Male- 
content,  1604:  <' I  befeech  you,  fir,  be  covered."'— No,  in  good 
f 3\x.h,  for  my  eafe.'''  And  in  other  places.  Farmer. 

It  appears  to  h^ve  been  the  common  language  of  ceremony  in  our 
poet's  time.  *'  Why  do  you  ftand  bare-beaded  ?  (fays  one  of  the 
fpeakers  in  Florjo's  Second  Frutes,  1591,)  you  do  yourfelf  wrong. 
Pardon  me,  good  hr  (replies  his  friend) }  1  do  it^lr  my  eafe,"  Again, 
in  Neiv  }Vay  to  fay  old  Debts,  by  Malfinger,  1633  : 
«■  .  .  Y^'t  for  your  eafe 

You  keep  your  hat  off?  '  MaloNE. 
4  Sir,  &:c.]  The  foUo   omits  this  and   the   following  fourteen 
fpeeches;  and  in  their  place  fubftitutes  only,  *' Sir,  you  are  not  ig- 
norant of  what  excellence  Laertes  is  at  his  weapon.''    St  e  evens. 

^      full  of  moji  excellent  differ encesy — J    Full  of  d'lfiir.guijhing  ex- 
cellencies. Johnson. 

6 — y^tj^d/^  leelingly — ]  The  firft  quarto  reads  felHngly.  Stezvens. 
7  —  tbe  card  or  calendar  of  gentry      The  general  preceptor  of  ele- 
gance }  the  card  by  which  a  gentleman  is  to  diredl  his  courfe  j  the 
calendar  by  which  he  is  to  choofe  his  time,  that  what  he  does  may  be 
both  excellent  and  feafonable.  Johnson. 

^  —  for  you  jhall  find  in.  bun  tbe  continent  of  luhat  fart  a  gentleman 
noou'd  fee.l  Tou  jhall  find  bim  containing  and  comprifing  every  quality 
■which  2i  gentleman  would  defire  to  contemplate  for  imitation.  I  know  not 
but  it  fhould  be  read,  Tou  jhall find  bim  tbe  continent*  Johnson. 

D  d  4  Ham9 
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Ham,  Sir,  his  definement^*  fuffers  no  perdition  in  you  ; 
—though,  I  know,  to  divide  him  inventorially,  would 
dizzy  the  arithmetick  of  memory  ;  and  yet  but  raw  nei- 
ther', in  refpeft  of  his  quick  fail.  But,  in  the  verity 
of  extolment,  I  take  him  to  be  a  foul  of  great  article*  ; 
and  his  infufion  of  fuch  dearth  ^  and  rarenefs,  as,  to 
make  true  didlion  of  him,  his  femblable  is  his  mirrour  ; 
and,  who  elfe  would  tracehim,  his  umbrage,  nothing  more. 

O/r.  Your  lordlhip  fpeaks  moft  infallibly  of  him. 

Ham,  The  concernancy,  fir  ?  why  do  we  wrap  the 
gentleman  in  our  more  rawer  breath  ? 

O/r.  Sir? 

Hor.  Is't  not  poffible  to  underfland  in  another  tongue  ? 
You  will  do't,  fir,  really*. 

Ham, 

5  Sir,  bis  defnementi  &c.]  This  is  defigncd  as  a  fpecimen,  and  ri- 
dicule of  the  court-jargon  amongft  the  prec'teux  of  that  time.  The 
fenfe  in  Englifli  is,  S/r,  he  fufters  nothing  in  your  account  of  him, 
**  though  to  enumerate  his  good  qualities  particularly  would  be  end- 
*<  lefsj  yet  when  we  had  done  our  beft,  it  would  ftill  come  fliort  of 
*'  him.  However,  in  ftridnefs  of  truth,  he  is  a  great  genius,  and  of 
a  charafter  fo  rarely  to  be  met  with,  that  to  find  any  thing  like  hini 
**  we  muft  look  into  his  mirrour,  and  his  imitators  will  appear  no 
*<  more  than  his  fhadows."  Warburton. 

'  —-and yet  but  raw  neither,  &c.]  Raiv  is  a  word  of  great  latitude  ; 
raiv  fignifies  ufirjfe,  immature^  thence  unformeiy  imperfeBy  ur.Jkilful, 
The  beft  account  of  him  would  be  imperfeB,  in  refpedt  of  his  quick 
fail.  The  phrafe  quick  fail  was,  I  fuppofe,  a  proverbial  term  for 
tffivity  of  mind,  Johnson. 

»  — a  foul  of  great  article;—]  This  is  obfcure.  I  once  thought  It 
might  have  been,  afoul  of  great  altitude',  but,  1  fuppofe,  a  foul  of 
great  article,  means  a /cw/ o/"  large  comprehenfion,  of  many  contents. 
The  particulars  of  an  inventory  are  called  articles,  Johnson. 

3  — of  fuch  dearth  — ~\  Dearth  is  dearnefs,  value,  price.  And  his 
internal  qualities  of  fuch  value  and  rarity.  Johnson. 

4-  /jV  not  poffihle  to  underfland  in  another  tongue  ?  you  'will  dot,  fir, 
really-'l  Of  this  interrogatory  remark  the  fenle  is  very  obfcure.  The 
queftion  may  mean,  might  not  all  this  be  underfi'jcd  in  plainer  language. 
But  then,  you  ivill  do  :t,  ftr^  really,  feems  to  have  no  ufe,  for  who 
could  doubt  but  plain  language  would  be  intelligible  ?  I  would  there- 
fore read,  ijV  prffible  not  to  be  underftood  in  a  mother  tongue,  Yo» 
-  will  do  it,  fir,  really.  Johnson. 

Suppofe  we  were  to  point  the  paflage  thus :  Is't  not  poflible  to  un- 
dcrftand  ?  in  another  tongue  you  will  do  it,  fir,  really. 

The  fpeech  feems  to  be  addrefled  to  Ofrick,  who  is  puzzled  by  Ham- 
let's imitation  of  his  own  afteit^d  language.  St£evsns. 

Theobald 
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Ham,  What  imports  the  nomination  of  this  gentleman? 
O/r.  Of  Laertes? 

Hor,  His  purfe  is  empty  already ;  all  his  golden  words 
are  fpent. 

Ha7n,  Of  him,  fir, 

Ofr,  I  know,  you  are  not  ignorant — 

hafu,  I  would,  you  did,  fir  ;  yet,  in  faith,  jf  you  did, 
it  would  not  much  approve  me  5; — Well,  fir. 

0/r.  You  are  not  ignorant  of  what  excellence  Laertes 
is — 

Ham,  I  dare  not  confefs  that,  left  I  fhould  compare 
with  him  in  excellence** ;  but,  to  know  a  man  well,  were 
to  know  himfelf. 

Ofr,  I  mean,  fir,  for  his  weapon  ;  but  in  the  imputa- 
tion laid  on  him  by  them,  in  his  meed he's  unfellow'd. 

Ham.  What's  his  weapon  f 

O/r.  Rapier  and  dagger. 

Ham,  That's  two  of  his  weapons :  but,  well. 

Ofr,  The  king,  fir,  hath  wager'd  with  him  fix  Barbary 
horfes :  againft  the  which  he  has  impawn'd^,  as  I  take 
it,  fix  French  rapiers  and  poniards,  with  their  affigns, 

Theobald  has  filently  fubftituted  rarely  for  really,  I  think  Horatio's 
fpeech  is  addreffed  to  Hamlet.  Another  tongue  does  not  mean,  as  I 
conceive,  plainer  larguage,  {zs  Dr.  Johnfon  fuppofed,)  but  "  language 
fo  fantaftical  and  aftedled  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  -a  foreign 
tongue  and  in  the  follovv'ing  words  Horatio,  I  think,  means  to  praife 
Hamlet  for  imitating  this  kind  of  babble  fo  happily.  I  fufpedl,  how- 
ever, that  the  poet  wrote— Wt  pojible  ro/ to  underftand  in  a  mother 
tongue?  Malone. 

5  ^  if  you  did,  it  would  not  much  approve  ;]  If  you  knew  I  was 
not  ignorant,  your  efteem  would  not  much  advance  my  reputation* 
To  approve,  is  to  recommend  to  approbation,  Johnson. 

^  /  dare  not  confefs  that,  left  I  fly  ou  Id  compare  ivitb  bim,  &c.]  I  dare 
not  pretend  to  know  him,  left  I  fliould  pretend  to  an  equality  :  no  man 
can  completely  know  another,  but  by  knowing  himfelf,  which  is  the 
utmoft  extent  of  human  wifdom.  Johnson. 

7  -— in  his  meed—    In  his  excellence.  Johnson. 

See  Vol.  VI.  p.  366,  n.  6.  Malone. 

^  — impa'wn''d, — ]Thus  the  quarto  1604.   The  folio  reads — mpon'*d» 
Pignare  in  Italian  fignifies  both  to  pawn,  and  to  lay  a  wager,  Malone, 
Perhaps  it  fhould  be,  deponed.  So  Hudibras : 
*<  I  would  upon  this  caufe  depone 
<*  As  much  as  any  I  have  known." 
But  perhaps  imponed  is  pledged,  impawned  j  fo  fpelt  to  ridicule  the  af- 
fectation of  uuering  Engliflx  words  with  French  pronunciation.  Johks. 

as 
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as  girdle,  hangers  ^,  and  fo  :  Three  of  the  carriages,  in. 
faith,  are  very  dear  to  fancy,  very  refponfive  to  the 
hilts,  moft  delicate  carriages,  and  of  very  liberal  conceit. 

Ham.  What  call  you  the  carriages  ? 

Eor.  I  knew,  you  muft  be  edified  by  the  margent*, 
ere  you  had  done. 

0/r,  The  carriages,  fir,  are  the  hangers. 

Ham.  The  phrafe  would  be  more  german*  to  the 
matter,  if  we  could  carry  a  cannon  by  our  fides ;  I  would, 
it  might  be  hangers  till  then.  But,  on :  Six  Barbary 
horfes  againft  fix  French  fwords,  their  affigns,  and  three 
liberal-conceited  carriages ;  that's  the  French  bet  againft 
the  Dani(h  :  Why  is  this  impawn'd,  as  you  call  it  ? 

0/r.  The  king,  fir,  hath  lay'd^,  that  in  a  dozen 

paffes 

5  —as  girdle,  hangerst  and  /o  :]  i.  e.  and  fo  forth.  The  word 
hangers  has  been  milunderftood.  That  part  of  the  girdle  or  belt  by 
which  the  fword  was  fufpended,  was  in  our  poet's  time  called  tbe 
bangers.  See  Minfheu's  Didtionary,  1617  :  *<  The  bangers  of  a  fword, 
G.  Pendants  d'efpee,  l.  Subcingulum,"  &c.  So,  in  an  Inventory 
found  among  the  papers  of  Hamlet  Clarke,  an  attorney  of  a  court  of 
record  in  London  in  the  year  161 1,  and  printed  in  Tbe  Centiemaus 
Magazine^  Vol.  LVIll,  p.  iii: 

**Jr,.?^jOntpayre  of  girdle  zixdhangers,  of  filver  purle,and  cuUored  filke. 

Item,  One  payre  of  girdler  and  bangers  upon  white  fattene." 

Tbe  bangers  ran  in  an  oblique  direC^uon  from  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
part of  the  girdle  acrofs  the  left  thigb,  and  were  attached  to  the  girdle 
behind.    Ma  lone. 

*  —^you  muji  be  ed'ijied  by  tbe  margenty — ]  Dr.  Warburton  very  pro- 
perly obferves,  that  in  the  old  books  the  glofs  or  comment  was  ufually 
printed  on  the  margent  of  the  leaf.  So,  in  Decker's  Honeji  f^borr, 
part  2d,  1630: 

«  .  I  read 

Strange  comments  in  thofe  margins  of  your  looks," 
This  fpeech  is  omitted  in  the  folio.    St  £  evens. 
See  Vol.  X.  p.  92,  n.  6.  Malone. 

*  — wjore  german— ]  Moit  a-kin,  Johnson. 

3  Tbe  king,  fir,  batb  lay^dy  &c.]  This  wager  I  do  not  underftand. 
In  a  dozen  palies  one  muft  exceed  the  other  more  or  lefs  than  three 
hits.  Nor  can  I  comprehend,  how,  in  a  dozen,  there  can  be  twelve 
to  nine.  The  palfage  is  of  no  importance  j  it  is  fufficientthat  there 
was  a  wager.  The  quarto  has  the  paflage  as  it  ftands.  The  folio. 
He  batb  one  tivehe  for  nine.  Johnson. 

The  meaning,  I  think,  is,  The  king  hath  laid  that  m  a  game  of 
a  dozen  paj/es,  or  in  other  words,  in  a  trial  of  fkill  with  foils,  which 
is  to  be  iviibin^  or  at  the  ulmofl,  net  to  go  beyond,  a  dozen  pafles  or 

bouts. 
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paffes  between  yourfelf  and  him,  he  ftiall  not  exceed  you 
three  hits ;  he  hath  lay'd,  on  twelve  for  nine ;  and  it 
would  come  to  immediate  trial,  it  your  lordiliip  would 
vouchfafe  the  anfwer. 

Ham,  How  if  I  anfwer,  no  ? 

O/r,  I  mean,  my  lord,  the  oppofition"  of  your  perfon 
in  trial.  ^ 

Ham,  Sir,  I  will  walk  here  in  the  hall :  If  it  pleafe  his 
majefty,  it  is  the  breathing  time  of  day  with  me  :  let  the 
foils  be  brought,  the  gentleman  willing,  and  the  king 

hold 

bouts,  Laertes  does  not  exceed  you  three  hits;  the  king  hatb  laid  on  the 
principle  of  him  who  makes  a  bet,  with  the  chance  of  gaining  tivelve, 
for  nine  that  he  may  lofe  :  or,  in  the  language  of  gamefters,  the  king 
(by  the  advantage  allowed  to  the  prince,)  hath  odds)  tantamount  to 
four  to  three. 

So,  in  The  Tempejl, 

—  each  putter  out,  on  three  for  one,** 
means,  each  layer  out  of  money  on  the  terms  of  gaining  three  pounds, 
&c.  if  he  returns  from  his  travels,  for  one  that  he  hath  flaked,  and 
will  lofe,  if  he  does  not  return. 

If  the  words,  ''^  he  hath  layd^  Sec.  relate  to  Laertes,  they  muft 
mean,  I  think,  that  Laertes  hath  laid  on  the  principle  of  one  who 
undertakes  to  m^kz  twel've  paffes  for  nine,  that  his  adverfary  ihail 
make ;  on  the  ratio  oi  twelve  to  i^ine. 

Dr.  Johnfon  objeds  very  plaufibly  to  this  wager,  that  in  a  dozen 
pafles  one  muft  exceed  the  other  more  or  lefs  than  three  hits:  nor  can 
there,  fays  he,  in  a  dozen  paffes  be  rw^/i/c  to  nine.  If  my  interpreta- 
tion of  the  words — be  hath  laid  on  ttvelve  for  nir.ey  be  right,  the  latter 
objection  is  done  away  :  for  thefe  words  relate  to  the  nature  or  ^r/«- 
ctple  of  the  bet,  and  not  to  the  number  of  paffes  adtually  :o  be  made. 

Let  us  then  confider  the  other  obje£lion. — In  a  dozen  pafles  or  bouts, 
if  they  areplafd  out,  one  muft  certainly  exceed  the  other  more  or  lefs 
than  three  hits  j  for  the  vidtor  muft  either  gain  eight  to  four,  or  feven 
to  five.  But  Shakfpeare  by  the  words — in  a  dozen  paffes,  meant,  I 
believe,— wz/^ J «  a  dozen  paffes,  or  in  a  game  that  at  the  utmoji  may  be 
extended  to  a  dozen  paffes.  In  fuch  a  game  it  might  be  afcertained 
that  Laertes  could  not  exceed  Hamlet  by  three  hits,  without  the 
twelve  paffes  being  made:  for  if  Hamlet  obtained  the  firft  five 
hits,  the  king  would  win  his  wager,  and  it  would  Lj?  ufeiefs  to  play  out 
the  remaining  paffes,  inafmuch  as  Laertes  could  not,  in  that  cafe,  ex- 
ceed his  adverfary  by  three  hits.  So,  if  Laertes  was  fuccefsful  in  the 
firft  five,  and  Hamlet  in  the  fecond  five, — the  game  would  be  at  an 
end,  and  Hamlet  be  viftorious  j  for  the  remaining  hits  could  avail 
Laertes  nothing  :  and  fo  in  other  cafes  that  might  be  put. 

A  cafe,  however,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  might  arife,  in  which 
it  might  be  neceffary  to  play  out  the  whole  twelve  paffes.    Thus,  if 
Hamlet  had  made  four  hitS;  and  Laertes,  feven,  Hamlet  would  have 
%  a  righc 
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hold  his  purpofe,  I  will  win  for  him,  if  I  can;  if  not,  I 
will  gain  nothing  but  my  lhame,  and  the  odd  hits. 
Ofr,  Shall  I  deliver  you  fo  ? 

Ham*  To  this  effeft,  fir ;  after  what  flourifh  your  na- 
ture will. 

0/r,  I  commend  my  duty  to  your  lordlhip.  \Exit, 
ham*  Yours,  yours. — He  does  well,  to  commend  it 
himlelf  ;  there  are  no  tongues  elfe  for's  turn. 

Hor,  This  lapwing  runs  away  with  the  (hell  onhishead*. 

Ham, 

a  riglit  to  Infift  on  the  twelfth  bout  being  played,  becaufe  if  he.  was 
fuccefsful  in  that,  his  antagonift  would  be  defeated,  and  lofe  his  wager. 

Shakfpeare  probably  did  not  advert  to  the  circumftance,  that  if  the 
whole  twelve  paCes  were  made,  one  muft  exceed  the  other  by  more  or 
lefs  than  three  hits,  becaufe  it  is  obvious  that  the  wager  m'xgbt  be  de* 
termined  without  twelve  palTes  being  made. 

T^bree  bits,  was,  I  fuppofe,  the  ufual  number  by  which  fupenor  Ikill  in 
the  ufe  of  the  fword  was  afcertained  in  Shakfpeare's  time.  In  Mafter 
Slender's  engagement  with  a  mafter  of  defence,  the  victor  on  making 
three  venUs,  i.  e.  bitSf  more  than  his  antagonift,  was  to  have  a  difh  of 
llew'd  prunes.  How  many  bouts  or  pafles  were  allowed,  is  not  men- 
tioned i  buf  probably  the  game  generally  was  limited,  and  not  permitted 
to  exceed  twelve  pafles.— The  paflage  alluded  to,  has  been  mifunder- 
ftood.    See  the  note  on  it  in  Vol.  X.  in  the  Appendix.  Malone. 

4  This  lap'-aiir.g  runs  anuay  'witb  tbe  [hell  on  his  head.]  I  fee  no  par- 
ticular propriety  in  the  image  of  the  lapwing.  Ofrick  did  not  run  till 
he  had  done  his  bufinefs.  We  may  read,  This  lapiving  ran  aiuay-^ 
That  is,  this  fellonv  ivas  full  of  unimportant  bujile from  bis  birth*  JoHliS, 

The  fame  image  occurs  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Staple  of  News  : 
«  ■  and  coachmen 

"  To  mount  their  boxes  rererently,  and  drive, 
**  Like  lapivings  ivith  a  [hell  upon  their  beads, 
«  Thorough  the  ftreets.'* 
And  I  have  fince  met  with  it  in  feveral  other  plays.    The  meaning, 
I  believe,  is, — This  is  zforicard  fellow.    So,  in  Viitjrla  Corombonoy 
or  the  fVbite  De-vih  1612: 

«*  —————  Forward  lapwing, 
«  He  flics  with  the  fhell  on's  head." 
Again,  in  Revenge  of  Honour,  by  Chapman  : 

«  Boldnefs  enforces  youth  to  hard  atchievem?nts 
"  Before  their  time;  makes  them  run  forth  like  lapivings 
<*  From  their  warm  neft,  part  of  the  jh  ell  yet  Jiicking 
<*  Unto  their  downy  heads."  Steevens. 
1  believe,  Hamlet  means  to  fay  that  Ofrick  is,  buftlirg  and  impetuous, 
and  yet  <'  but  raw  in  refpedl  of  his  quick  fail."  So,  in  516,'  CbaraSier  of 
an  Oxford  Incendiary,  1643  :  "  Thh  lapwing  incendiary  ran  away  half- 
tatch'dftom  Oxiord,  to  raife  a  combuition  in  Scotland." 

In 
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Ham.  He  did  comply  with  his  dug  S  before  he  fuck'd 
it.  Thus  has  he  (and  many  more  of  the  fame  breed^,  that, 
1  know,  the  droffy  age  dotes  on,)  only  got  the  tune  of 
the  time,  and  outward  habit  of  encounter^;  a  kind  of 
yefty  coUeftion,  which  carries  them  through  and  through 
the  moft  fond  and  winnow'd  opinions^;  and  do  but 
blow  them  to  their  trial,  the  bubbles  are  out  ^# 

Enter 

In  Meres's  JVWs  Treajury  1598,  we  have  the  fame  image  ex- 
preffed  exadJy  in  our  poet's  words :  **  As  the  laptuing  runneth  aivay 
ivitb  the  Jhell  on  her  head,  as  foon  as  fhe  is  hatched,''  Sec,  Ma  lone. 

5  He  did  comply  'witb  his  dug,  &c.]  Thus  the  folio.  The  quarto, 
1604,  reads— y^  [5.  e.  he]  did,  fir,  with  his  dug,  &c.  For  comjjly  Dr. 
Warburton  and  the  fubfequent  editors  j  read— -ccmpHment,  The 
verb  to  compliment  was  not  ufed,  as  I  think,  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare. 

Malone. 

Shakfpeare  feems  to  have  ufed  comply  in  the  fenfe  in  which  we  ufc 
the  verb  complimsnt.  See  before,  Aft  II.  fc.  ii.  let  me  comply  ivitb  you. 
in  this  garb*  Tyrwhitt. 

^  — and  mzny  more  of  the  fame  hretd,']  The  firft  folio  has—and 
mine  more  of  the  fame  beavy.  The  fecond  folio — and  nine  more,  8czm 
Perhaps  the  laft  is  the  true  reading.    St e evens. 

There  may  be  a  propriety  in  beavy,  as  he  hasjuft  callM  him  a  lap^ 

iving,     TOLLET.  ' 

«  Many  more  of  the  fame  breed,"  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto, 
1604.  Malone. 

7  —  outward  habit  of  encounter^"]  Thus  the  folio  The  quartos- 
read— oar  o/"  aw  habit  of  encounter.  Steevens. 

We  fhould,  I  think,  read — an  outward  habit,  &c,  Malone. 

*  —  kind  of  yefty  coUeBiony  which  carries  them  through  and 
through  the  moft  ionA  and  ivinnoiv'd  opinions  \\  This  paflage  in  the 
quarto  ftands  thus :  <*  They  have  got  out  of  the  habit  of  encounter,  a 
•*  kind  of  mifty  colleftion,  which  carries  them  through  and  through 
**  the  moft  profane  and  trennowned  opinions."  If  this  printer  pre- 
ferved  any  traces  of  the  original,  our  author  wrote,  "  the  moft  fane 
«*  and  renowned  opinions,"  which  is  better  than  [the  reading  pro- 
pofed  by  Dr.  Warburton,]  fanrid  and  ivinnoioed. 

The  meaning  is,  **  thefe  men  have  got  the  cant  of  the  day,  a  fu- 
**  perficial  readinefs  of  flight  and  curfory  converfatlon,  a  kind  of 
**  frothy  cotledlion  of  fafliionable  prattle,  which  yet  carries  them 
'*  through  the  moft  feledl  and  approved  judgments.  This  airy  facility 
**  of  talk  fometimes  impofes  upon  wife  men." 

Who  has  not  feen  this  obfervation  verified  ?  Johnson. 

The  quarto,  1604,  reads,  «  — dotes  on  j  only  got  the  tune  of  the  time, 
and  out  of  an  habit,"  &c.  and — not  mifty,  but  hifty  ;  the  folio  rightly, 
yefty  i  the  fame  quarto  has  not  rrf»«(3«zi;«g</,  hut  trennoived  (a  corrup- 
tion of  %vinno%v(dt)  for  which  (according  to  the  ufual  procefs,)  the  nexc 

quart 


^14  H   A   M   L  E 

Enter  a  Lord. 
Lord.  My  lord',  his  majefty  commended  him  to  you 
by  yorung  Ofrick,  who  brings  back  to  him,  that  you  at- 
tend him  in  the  hall :  He  fenJs  to  know,  if  your  plea- 
fure  hold  to  play  with  Laertes,  or  that  you  will  take 
longer  time. 

Hatn.  I  am  conftant  to  my  purpofes,  they  follow  the 
king's  pleafare:  if  his  fitnefs  fpeaks,  mine  is  ready; 
now,  or  whenfoever,  provided  I  be  fo  able  as  now. 

herd.  The  king,  and  queen,  and  ail  are  coming  down. 

Ham.  In  happy  time. 

Lord.  The  queen  defires  you,  to  ufe  fome  gentle  en- 
tertainment* to  Laertes,  before  you  iail  to  play. 

Ham.  She  well  inftrudls  me.  \Exit  Lord. 

Hor.  You  will  lofe  this  wager,  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  do  not  think  fo ;  fince  he  went  into  France,  I 
have  been  in  continual  pradice  ;  I  (hall  win  at  the  odds^. 

quarto  gave /r^«ijo7yff^</.  Fond  and  "jj'tnmiutd  is  the  reading  of  the 
folio.  Malone. 

Fc«<i  is  evidently  cppofed  to  «a»mff(jwf</.  Fond,  in  the  language  of 
Shakfpeare's  age,  fignified  fool'ijh.    So,  in  the  Merchant  cf  Venice: 

"  Thou  naughty  jailer,  why  art  thou  fo  fondt*'  Sec. 
Wtnno^uedUJifted,  exarrined.  The  fenfe  is  then,  that  their  conver- 
fation  was  yet  fuccefsful  enough  to  make  them  paflable  not  only  with 
the  weak,  but  with  thofe  of  founder  judgment.  The  fame  oppofition 
in  terms  is  vifible  in  the  reading  which  the  quartos  offer.  Profane  or 
vulgary  IS  op^oCed  to  treroivr.ed)  or  thrice  renozuned.  Steevens. 

Fanned  and  ivinnoiv^d  feems  right  to  me.  Both  words,  ivinncwed, 
fand  *  and  dreft,  occur  together  in  Markham's  Englljh  Hujbandman^ 
p.  117.  So  do  fanV  and  winnowV,  fznned  and  wlnnow«/,  in  his 
Hufbardryy  p.  18,  76,  and  77.  So  Shakfpeare  mentions  together  the 
fan  and  ivlnd  in  Troilus  and  CreJJida,  Atl  V.  fc.  iii.  Tollet. 

9  —  do  but  bloiv  tbem  to  their  tria/,  the  bubbles  are  ok/.]  Thefe  men 
of  fliow,  without  folidity,  are  like  bubbles  raifed  from  foap  and  water, 
which  dance,  and  glitter,  and  pleafe  the  eye,  but  if  you  extend  them, 
by  blowing  ha'd,  feparate  into  a  miftj  fo,  if  you  oblige  thefe  fpecioug 
talkers  to  extend  their  compafs  of  converfation,  they  at  once  difcover 
the  tenuity  of  their  intelledls.  Johnson. 

«  My  lirdy  &c.]  All  that  paffes  between  i/aW^/  and  this  Lordh 
omitted  in  the  folio.  Steevens. 

* — gentle  entertainment — ]  Mild  and  temperate  converfation.  Johns. 

3  Jp:>all  avin  at  the  odds.  J  I  fhall  fucceed  with  the  advantage  that 
I  am  allowed.  Malone. 

*  So  written  without  the  apoftrophc,  and  eafiiy  might  in  MS.  be 
miftakea  for  fend* 

But 
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But  thou  would'ft  not  think,  how  ill  all's  here  about  my 
heart:  but  it  is  no  matter, 
ifor.  Nay,  good  my  lord,— 

Ham,  It  is  but  foolery  ;  but  it  is  fuch  a  kind  of  gain- 
giving^,  as  would,  perhaps,  trouble  a  woman. 

Hor,  If  your  mind  di  (like  any  thing,  obey  it^:  J  will 
forellal  their  repair  hither,  and  fay,  you  are  not  fit. 

Ham.  Not  a  whit,  we  defy  augury ;  there  is  a  fpecial 
providence  in  the  fall  of  <i  fparrow.  If  it  be  now,  'tis 
not  to  come  ;  if  it  be  not  to  come,  it  will  be  now ;  if  it 
be  not  now,  yet  it  will  come  :  the  readinefs  is  all : 
Since  no  man  of  aught  he  leaves,  knows,  what  is't  to 
leave  betimes  ^  ?  Let  be. 

Enter 

4-  — c/'galn-giving,]  Gain-giving  is  the  fame  as  mif-givlng.  Steev. 

5  If  your  mind  dijlike  any  thing,  obey  it  :'\  With  thefe  prefages  of 
future  evils  arifing  in  the  mind,  the  poet  has  forerun  many  events 
which  are  to  happen  at  the  conciufions  of  his  plays  j  and  fometimcs  Co 
particularly,  that  even  the  circumftances  of  calamity  are  minutely 
hinted  at,  as  in  the  inftance  of  Juliet,  who  tells  her  lover  from  the 
window,  that  he  appears  like  one  dead  in  the  bottom  of  a  tomb*  The 
fuppofition  that  the  genius  of  the  mind  gave  the  alarm  before  ap- 
proaching diflblution,  is  a  very  ancient  one,  and  perhaps  can  never  be 
totally  driven  out:  yet  it  muft  be  allowed  the  merit  of  adding  beauty 
to  poetry,  however  iujurious  it  may  fometimes  prove  to  the  weak  and 
the  fuperftitious,  Steevens. 

^  Since  no  man,  of  aught  be  leaves ,  knoivs,  lobat  is't  to  leave  betimes  ?J 
The  old  quarto  reads,  Since  no  man,  of  aught  be  leaves,  knows,  zvbat 
is^t  to  leave  betimes  ?  Let  be.  This  is  the  true  reading.  Here  the  pre- 
mifes  conclude  right,  and  the  argument  drawn  out  at  length  is  to  this 
effect :  "  It  is  true,  that,  by  death,  we  lofe  all  the  goods  of  life, 

yet  feeing  this  lofs  is  no  otherwife  an  evil  than  as  we  are  fenfible  of 

it}  and  fmce  death  removes  all  fenfe  of  it,  what  matters  it  how 
"  foon  we  lofe  them  ?  Therefore  come  what  will,  I  am  prepared." 

WARBURTOlf, 

The  reading  of  the  quarto  was  right,  but^n  fome  other  copy  the 
harihnefs  of  the  tranfpofition  was  foftened,  and  the  paflageilood  thus  s 
Since  no  man  knoivs  aught  of  ivhat  he  leaves.    For  knows  was  printed  in 
I      the  later  copies  has,  by  a  flight  blunder  in  fuch  typographers. 

I  do  not  think  Dr.  Warburton's  interpretation  of  the  pafTage  the 
belt  that  it  will  admit.  The  meaning  may  be  this :  Since  no  man 
knows  aught  of  iht  ftate  of  life  which  be  leaves,  fince  he  cannot  judge 
what  other  years  may  produce,  why  fhould  he  be  afraid  of  leaving 
life  betimes  ?  Why  fhould  he  dread  an  early  death,  of  which  he  cannot 
tell  whether  it  is  an  excl  ufion  of  happinefs,  or  an  interception  of  calamity. 
1  defpife  the  fuperllicioa  of  augury  and  omens,  which  has  no  ground 
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Enter  ICing,  Queen,  Laertes,  Lords,  Osrick,  and 
Attendants  uuith  foils,  t^c. 
King.  Come,  Hamlet,  come,  and  take  this  hand  from  me. 
[^T/je  King  puts  the  hand  c/'Laertes  iiito  that  of  Hamlet, 
Ham.G'wQ  me  your  par  don,  fir  ^  :lhave  done  you  wrong; 

But  pardon  it,  as  you  are  a  gentleman. 

This  prefence  knows,  and  you  muft  needs  have  heard. 

How  I  am  punifh'd  with  a  fore  diftradtion. 

What  I  have  done. 

That  might  your  nature,  honour,  and  exception. 

Roughly  awake,  I  here  proclaim  was  madnefs. 

Was*t  Hamlet  wrong'd  Laertes  ?  Never,  Hamlet : 

If  Hamlet  from  himfelf  be  ta'en  away. 

And,  when  he's  not  himfelf,  does  wrong  Laertes, 

Then  Hamlet  does  it  not,  Hamlet  denies  it. 

Who  does  it  then  ?  His  madnefs :  If't  be  fo, 

Hamlet  is  of  the  faftion  that  is  wrong'd  j 

His  madnefs  is  poor  Hamlet's  enemy. 

Sir,  in  this  audience^. 

Let  my  difclaiming  from  a  purpos'd  evil 

Free  me  fo  far  in  your  mod  generous  thoughts. 

That  I  have  fhot  my  arrow  o'er  the  houfe. 

And  hurt  my  brother. 

Laer.  I  am  fatisfy'd  in  nature', 

in  reafon  or  piety ;  my  comfort  is,  that  I  cannot  fall  but  by  the  direc- 
tion of  providence. 

Hanmer  has,  Since  no  man  owes  augbt,  a  conje<^lure  not  very  repre- 
henfible.    Since  no  man  can  call  any pojfejjion  certain^  what  is  ic  to  leave  ? 

JOHNSOK. 

Dr.  Warburton  has  truly  ftated  the  reading  of  the  firft  quarto,  1604. 
The  folio  reads — Since  no  man  Las  ought  of  ivhat  he  leaves,  what  is'C 
to  leave  betimes  ? 

In  the  late  editions  neither  copy  has  been  followed.    Ma  lone. 

7  Give  me  your  pardon,  Jir  :'\  I  wifh  Hamlet  had  made  fome  other 
defence ;  it  is  unfuitable  to  the  character  of  a  good  or  a  brave  man,  to 
ihelter  himfelf  in  falfehood.  Johnson. 

8  .Sir,  &c.]  This  pafTage  I  have  reftored  from  the  folio.    St  EE  v. 

9  I  am  fatisfied  in  nature,  &c.]  This  was  a  piece  of  fatire  on  fan- 
taftical  honour.  Though  nature  is  fatisfied,  yet  he  will  alk  Advice  of 
older  men  of  the  fword,  whether  artifcial  honour  ought  to  be  contented 
with  Hamlet's  fubmiflion. 

There  is  a  palfage  fomewhat  fimllar  in  the  Maid's  Tragtiy  : 
**  EvaJ,  Will  you  forgive  me  then  ? 
«  Mel.  Stay,  I  m\i^  ajA  mine  honour  fuCt,"*  Steevens. 

whofe 
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Whofe  motive,  in  this  cafe,  fhould  ftir  me  moft 
To  my  revenge:  but  in  my  terms  of  honour, 
I  ftand  aloof;  and  will  no  reconcilement. 
Till  by  fome  elder  mailers,  of  known  honour 
I  have  a  voice  and  precedent  of  peace, 
To  keep  my  name  ungorM :  But  till  that  time, 
I  do  receive  your  ofFer'd  love  like  love. 
And  will  not  wrong  it. 

Ham.  I  embrace  it  freely  ; 
And  will  this  brother's  wager  frankly  play. — 
Give  us  the  foils  ;  come  on. 

Laer,  Come,  one  for  me. 

Ham.  I'll  be  your  foil,  Laertes;  in  mine  ignorance 
Your  Ikill  fhall,  like  a  liar  i'  the  darkeft  night. 
Stick  firy  off  indeed. 

Laer,  You  mock  me,  fir. 

Ham.  No,  by  this  hand. 

King,  Give  them  the  foils,  young  Ofrick.— Coufin 
Hamlet, 
You  know  the  wager  ? 

Ham,  Very  well,  my  lord  ; 
Your  grace  hath  laid  the  odds  o'  the  weaker  fide 

King.  I  do  not  fear  it ;  I  have  feen  you  both : — 
But  fince  he's  better'd,  we  have  therefore  odds. 

Laer,  This  is  too  heavy,  let  me  fee  another. 

Ham,  This  likes  me  well :   Thefe  foils  have  all  a 
length?  [They  prepare  to  play* 

'  Till  by  fome  elder  mafters,  of  known  honour^]  Mr.  Steevens  thinks 
that  this  is  faid  in  allufion  to  the  ancient  mafiers  of  dtfence^^  of 
Shakfpeare's  time.  See  Vol.  I.  p.  204,  n.  9.  Our  poet  frequently 
alludes  to  EngliHi  cuftoms,  and  may  have  done  fo  here,  but  I  do  noC 
believe  that  gentlemen  ever  fubmitted  points  of  honour  to  perfons  who 
exhibited  themfelves  for  money  as  prize-fighters  on  the  publick  ftage  j 
though  they  might  appeal  in  certain  cafes  to  Raleigh,  Eflex,  or  South- 
ampton, vi^ho  from  their  high  rank,  their  courfe  of  life,  and  efta- 
blifhed  reputation,  might  with  ftiift  propriety  be  ftyled,  *'  elder 
mafters,  of  known  honour  "  Malone. 

*  Your  grace  hath  laid  the  odds  0'  the  weaker  Jide.'\  Hamlet  either 
means,  that  what  the  king  had  laid  was  more  valuable  than  what 
Laertes  ftaked ;  or  that  the  king  hath  made  bis  bet,  an  advantage  being 
given  to  the  weaker  party.  I  believe  the  firft  is  the  true  interpretation. 
In  the  next  line  but  one  the  word  odds  certainly  means  an  advantage 
given  to  the  party,  but  here  it  may  have  a  different  fenfe.  This  is  n»t 
an  uncommon  practice  without  poet.  MAioNKt 

Vol.  IX.  E  e  Ofr. 
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Ofr,  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

King,  Set  me  the  ftoups  of  wine  upon  that  table':— 
Jf  Hamlet  give  the  firil,  or  fecond  hit. 
Or  quit  in  anfwer  of  the  third  exchange. 
Let  all  the  battlements  their  ordnance  fire; 
The  king  fliall  drink  to  Hamlet^s  better  breath ; 
And  in  the  cup  an  union  lhall  he  tnrow 
Richer  than  that  which  four  fucceflive  kings 
In  Denmark's  crown  have  worn  :  Give  me  the  cups  y 
And  let  the  kettle  to  the  trumpet  fpeak. 
The  trumpet  to  the  cannoneer  without. 
The  cannons  to  the  heavens,  the  heaven  to  earth, 
A"ow  the  king  drinks  to  Hamlet. — Come,  begin 
And  you,  the  judges,  bear  a  wary  eye. 

Ham.  Come  on,  fir. 

Laer,  Come,  my  lord.  [^hey play. 

Ham*  One. 

Laer,  No. 

Ham,  Judgment. 

O/r.  A  hit,  a  very  palpable  hit. 

Laer.  Well, — again. 

King,  Stay,  give  me  drink :  Hamlet,  this  pearl  is  thine 

Here's. 

3  ^hejioups  of  wine—-]  A  f(mp  is  a  faggorif  or  bowl.  Steeveks 
Containing  fomewhat  more  than  two  quarts.    See  Vol.  IV.  p,  33, 

n,  I.    Malon  e. 

4  ^nd  in  the  cup  an  union  JJjaU  he  threw,']  Thus  the  folio  rightly. 
In  the  fii  ft  quarto  by  the  caieleiTnefs  of  the  printer,  for  union,  we  have 
vnicei  which  in  the  fubfcquent  quarto  copies  was  made  onyx.  An 
union  is  a  very  precious  pearl.  See  Bullokar's  Engli/h  Expcfitor^  1616, 
and  Florio's  Italian  Didtionary,  1598,  in  v.  Malone. 

The  union  is  thus  mentioned  in  P.  Holland's  tranflation  of  Vilnyus 
ZJat.  H'^Ji,  And  hereupon  it  is  that  our  dainties  and  delicates  here  at 
Rome,  &c.  call  them  unions^  as  a  man  would  fay  Angular  and  by  them- 
selves alone." 

To  fwallow  a  pearl  in  a  draught  feems  to  have  been  equally  common 
to  royal  and  mercantile  prodigality.    So,  in  the  fecond  part  of  If  you 
know  not  me,  you  knew  No  Body,  i6c6,  Sir  Thomas  Grefham  fays ; 
**  Here  16,000  pound  at  one  clap  goes. 
**  Inrtead  of  fugar,  Grefham  drinAs  this  pear le 
**  Unto  his  queen  and  miftrefs."  Steevens. 

5  m^this  pearl  ij j]  Under  pretence  of  throwing  a  pearl  into 
the  cup,  the  king  may  be  fuppofed  to  drop  fome  poifonous  drug  into 

the 
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Here's  to  thy  health. — Give  him  the  cup. 

[Trumpets  found ;  and  cannon  /hot  off  nvithin. 

Ham.  ril  piay  this  bout  firft,  fet  it  by  a  while. 
Come. — Another  hit ;  What  fay  you  ?  \X^^y  f^^y* 

Laer.  A  touch,  a  touch,  I  do  confefs. 

Ki7ig.  Our  fon  fhall  win* 

^een.  He's  fat,  and  fcant  of  breath  ^— 
Here,  Hamlet,  take  my  napkin,  rub  thy  brows: 
The  queen  caroufes  to  thy  fortune,  Hamlet. 

Hatn.  Good  madam, — 

King,  Gertrude,  do  not  drink. 

^een,  1  will,  my  lord  ; — I  pray  you,  pardon  me. 

King,  It  is  the  poifon'd  cup  ;  it  is  too  late.  [AJide, 

Ham,  I  dare  not  drink  yet,  madam  ;  by  and  by. 

^een.  Come,  let  me  wipe  thy  face. 

Laer.  My  lord,  I'll  hit  him  now. 

King.  \  do  not  think  it. 

Laer.  And  yet  it  is  almoftagainft  my  confcience.  [Afide, 
Ham.  Come,  for  the  third,  Laertes  :  You  do  but  daily  ; 

I  pray  you,  pafs  with  your  beft  violence; 

I  am  afeard,  you  make  a  wanton  of  me  ^. 

the  wine.  Hamlet  feems  to  fufpeft  this,  when  he  afterwards  difcovers 
the  effefts  of  the  poifon,  and  tauntingly  alks  him,— /i  the  union  beref 

Steevens> 

^  Queen.  He's  fat,  and  fcant  of  breath."]  It  feems  that  John 
Loivin,  who  was  the  original  Faljiaffy  M«las  no  lefs  celebrated  for  his 
performance  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Hamlet,  See  the  Hijioria  Hijlrionicay 
Sec.  If  he  was  adapted,  by  the  corpulence  of  his  figure,  to  appear 
with  propriety  in  the  two  former  of  thefe  charadlers,  Shakfpeare  might 
have  put  this  obfervation  into  the  mouth  of  her  majefty,  to  apologize 
for  the  want  of  fuch  elegance  of  perfon  as  an  audience  might  expeft  to 
meet  with  in  the  reprefeatative  of  the  youthful  Prince  of  Denmark, 
whom  Ophelia  fpeaks  of  as  the  glafs  of  fafliion  and  the  mould  of 
form.''  This,  however,  is  mere  conjefture,  as  fofepb  Taylor  like- 
wife  afted  Hamlet  during  the  life  of  Shakfpeare.  Steevens. 

The  authour  of  Htfioria  Hijir'ionica,  and  Downes  the  prompter,  con- 
cur in  faying  that  Taylor  was  the  performer  of  Hamlet.  Roherts  the 
player  alone  has  afl'erted,  (apparently  without  any  authority,)  that 
this  part  was  performed  by  Lowin.    Ma  lone. 

7  —  j;oa  make  a  wanton  of  me.]  A  ivanton  was  a  man  feeble  and  ef- 
feminate.   In  Cymbeline,  Imogen  fays,  I  am  not 
— fo  citizen  a  wanton^  as 
«  To  feem  to  die,  ere  fick."  Johnson. 

E  e  2  Lair* 


^20  HAMLET, 

haer.  Say  you  fo  ?  come  on,  [They  plaj^, 

O/r.  Nothing  neither  way. 
Laer.  Have  at  you  now. 

[Laertes  nxjounds  Hamlet ;   then,  in  fcufflingy  they 
change  rapiers y  and  Hamlet  'wounds  Laertes. 
King.  Part  them,  they  are  incens'd. 
Ha7n,  Nay,  come  again.  {The  queen  falls. 

O/r.  Look  to  the  queen  there,  ho  ! 
Hor.  They  bleed  on  both  fides  : — How  is  it,  my  lord? 
O/r,  How  is't,  Laertes  ? 

Laer,  Why,  as  a  woodcock  to  my  own  fpringe,  Ofrick; 
I  am  juftly  kill'd  with  mine  own  treachery. 
Ham,  How  does  the  queen  ? 
King,  She  fwoons  to  fee  them  bleed.  - 
^een.  No,  no,  the  drink,  the  drink, — O  my  dear 
Hamlet ! — 

The  drink,  the  drink ;— I  am  poifonM  !  [dies. 

Ham,  O  villainy  1 — Ho  1  let  the  door  be  lock'd: 
Treachery  !  feek  it  out.  [Laertes 

Laer,  It  is  here,  Hamlet:  Hamlet,  thou  art  flain  ; 
No  medicine  in  the  world  can  do  thee  good. 
In  thee  there  is  not  half  an  hour's  life; 
The  treacherous  inftrument  is  in  thy  hand, 
Unbated,  and  envenom'd  :  the  foul  pradice 
Hath  turn'd  itfelf  on  me  ;  lo,  here  1  lie. 
Never  to  rife  again:  Thy  mother's  poifonM  ; 
I  can  no  more; — the  king,  the  king's  to  blame. 

Ham.  The  point  envenom'd  too  I — 
Then,  venom,  to  thy  work,  \fiahs  the  king. 

O/r,  and  Lords.  Treafon!  treafon  ! 

King.  O,  yet  defend  me,  friends,  I  am  but  hurt. 

Ham,  Here,  thou  inceftuous,  murd'rous,  damned  Dane, 
Drink  off  this  potion  : — Is  the  union  here  *  ? 
Follow  my  mother.  [King  dies, 

Laer,  He  is  juftly  ferv'd; 

*  Is  the  vimon  here  Thus  the  folio.  In  a  former  paflagc  in  the 
quarto,  1604,  for  union  wc  had  unice;  here  it  has  onyx. 

It  fhould  leem  from  this  line,  and  Laertes's  next  fpeech,  that  Hamlet 
here  forces  the  expiring  king  to  drink  fome  of  the  poifoned  cup,  and 
that  he  dies  while  it  is  at  his  lips.   Ma  lone. 

It 
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It  Is  a  poifon  temper'd  by  himfelf. — 

Exchange  forgivenefs  with  me,  noble  Hamlet : 

Mine  and  my  father's  death  come  not  upon  thee; 

Nor  thine  on  me  I  [dies. 

Ham.  Heaven  make  thee  free  of  it !  I  follow  thee* 
I  am  dead,  Horatio : — Wretched  queen,  adieu  I — 
You  that  look  pale  and  tremble  at  this  chance. 
That  are  but  mutes  or  audience  to  this 
Had  1  but  time,  (as  this  fell  ferjeant,  death. 
Is  ftrid  in  his  arreft  S)  O,  I  could  tell  you, — 
But  let  it  be  : — Horatio,  I  am  dead  ; 
Thou  liv'It ;  report  me  and  my  caufe  aright 
To  the  unfatisfied. 

Hor.  Never  believe  it ; 
I  am  more  an  antique  Roman  than  a  Dane, 
Here's  yet  fome  liquor  left. 

Ham.  As  thou'rt  a  man,— 
Give  me  the  cup  ;  let  go ;  by  heaven.  Til  have  it. — 
O  God  ! — Horatio*,  what  a  wounded  name. 
Things  ftanding  tlius  unknown,  ihall  live  behind  me  ^  ? 
If  thou  didft  ever  hold  me  in  thy  heart, 
Abfent  thee  from  felicity  a  while. 
And  in  this  harfh  world  draw  thy  breath  in  pain. 
To  tell  my  ftory. —       [March  afar  off,  and Jhot  within. 
What  warlike  noife  is  this  ? 

Ofr,  Young  Fortinbras,  with  conqueft  come  from  Po- 
land, 

To  the  ambalTadors  of  England  gives 
This  warlike  volley. 

Ham,  O,  I  die,  Horatio ;  • 

9  l^bat  are  but  mutts  or  audience  to  this  aB,']  That  are  either  mere 
auditors  of  this  catajlrophe,  or  at  moft  only  mute  pcformersf  thaC  lill 
the  ftage  without  any  part  in  the  adtion.  Johnson. 

*  ■    as  this  fell  ferjeant,  deatb^ 

li  Jiri£i  in  bis  arreft,]  So,  in  our  poet's  74th  Sonnet: 
«  —  when  that  Jell  arreft, 

**  ^zVi)o«f  a// ^fli/,  ftiail  carry  me  away,— Malone. 

*  OGod! — Horatio,  &c. J  Thus  the  quarto,  1604.   Folio:    O  good 
Horatio.  Malone. 

5  —  ftyall  I'lwe  behind msf>]  Thus  the  folio.  The  quartos  read— ftiall 
/ /wx/f  behind  me.  Steeveni. 

£  e  3  The 


HAMLET, 

The  potent  poifon  quite  o'er-crows  my  fpirit  * ; 
I  cannot  live  to  hear  the  news  from  England: 
But  I  doprophefy,  the  eledlion  lights 
On  Fortinbras ;  he  has  my  dying  voice  ; 
bo  teil  him,  with  the  occurrents  5,  more  and  lefs. 
Which  have  folicited  ^, —  The  reft  is  nlence.  [Jies, 
Hor,  Now  cracks  a  noble  heart : — Good  night,  fweet 
prince ; 

And  flights  of  angels  fmg  thee  to  thy  refl:  ^  !— 

Why  does  the  drum  come  hither  ?  [March  ^vithin. 

Enter 

♦  The  patent  pcifon  o'er-crows  my  Jpirit\'\  This  word,  for  which 
Mr.  Pope  and  the  fucceeding  editors  have  fubltituted  ever-grcivsf  is 
ufed  by  Kolin/hed  in  his  Hijiory  of  Ireland:  "  Thefe  |noblemen  la- 
boured with  tooth  and  nayle  to  over-crowe,  and  confequentiy  to  over- 
throw, one  another." 

Again,  in  the  epiftle' prefixed  to  Naflie's  ^polcg'te  of  Pierce  Penr.VeJfcf 
3593  :  About  two  yeeres  fince  a  certayne  demi-divine  took  upon  him 
to  fet  his  foote  to  mine,  and  over-trowe  mee  with  comparative  terms." 

MALo^z• 

5  —  the  occurrents,]  i.  e.  incidents.    The  word  is  now  difufed. 
So,  in  Tbe  Hog  barb  lofi  bis  Pearly  16 14: 

'*  Such  Arange.  occurrents  of  my  fore-paft  life."  Steevens. 

*  fVhicb  bave  fjlicited,— ]  What  Hamlet  would  have  faid,  the  poet 
has  not  given  us  any  ground  tor  conjecturing.  By  jolicitedf  Dr.  War- 
burton  underftands,  brought  on  tbe  event.  The  words  feem  to  mean  no 
more  than — ivbicb  have  incited  me  to—.    Ma  lone. 

7  Noiif  cracks  a  n.,bie  heart  :~—G6od  nigbt^  Jiveet  prince 'y 

And  f  igbts  of  angels  fmg  tbee  to  thy  reji!  j  So,  in  Peridesj  Prince 
*/  Tyre,  1 609  : 

"  If  thou  liv'ft,  Pericles,  thou  haft  a  heart. 
That  even  cracks  for  woe." 
The  concluding  words  of  the  unfortunate  Lord  Efl*ex*s  prayer  on  the 
fcaffold  were  theie:  "  — and  when  my  life  and  body  (hall  paic,  fend  tby 
ilejfuiangels,<wbicb  may  receive  my  Jouie,  and  convey  it  to  thejoys  ofbeaven,"** 
HamUt  had  certainly  been  exhibited  before  the  execution  of  that 
amiable  nobleman  J  but  the  words  here  given  to  Horatio  might  have 
been  one  of  the  many  additions  made  to  tins  play.    As  no  copy  of  an 
cailier  date  than  1604  has  yet  been  diicovered,  whether  Lord  Elfex's 
laft  words  were  in  our  authour's  thoughts,  canno:  now  be  afcertained. 

Malon  £• 

Let  us  review  for  a  moment  the  behaviour  of  Hamlet,  on  the  ftrength 
of  which  Horatio  founds  this  eulogy,  and  recommends  him  to  the  pa- 
tronage of  angels. 

Hamlet,  at  the  command  of  his  father's  ghoft,  undertakes  with 
fceming  alacrity  to  revenge  the  murder  j  and  declares  he  will  banifh 
all  other  thoughts  uoai  his  mind.  He  makes,  however,  but  one  ef- 
2.  fOit 
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Enter  Fortinbras,   the  Englifh  Ambaffadors,  and 
Others. 
Fort.  Where  is  this  fight  ? 

Hor. 

fort  to  keep  his  word,  and  that  is,  when  he  miftakes  Polonlus  for  the 
king.  On  another  occafion,  he  defers  his  purpofe  till  he  can  find  an 
opportunity  of  taking  his  uncle  when  he  is  leaft  prepared  for  death,  that 
he  may  inlure  daoination  to  his  foul.  Though  he  aflaflinated  Polo- 
nius  by  accident,  yet  he  deliberately  procures  the  execution  of  his 
fchool-fellows,  Rolencrantz  and  Guilderftern,  who  appear  to  have 
been  unacquainted  with  the  treacherous  purpofes  of  the  mandate  which 
they  were  employed  co  carry.  Their  deaih  (as  he  declares  in  a  fubfe- 
quent  converfation  with  Horatio)  gives  him  no  concern,  for  they  ob- 
truded themfelves  into  the  fervice,  and  he  thought  he  had  a  right  to 
deftroy  them.  He  is  not  iefs  accountable  for  the  diftra6t!on  and  death 
of  Ophelia.  He  comes  to  interrupt  the  funeral  defiijned  in  honour  of 
this  lady,  at  which  both  the  king  and  queen  were  prefent:  and,  by 
fuch  an  outrage  to  decency,  renders  it  ftill  more  neceflary  for  the 
ufurper  to  lay  a  fecond  ftratagem  for  his  life,  though  the  firft  had 
proved  abortive.  He  comes  to  infult  the  brother  of  the  dead,  and  to 
boaft  of  an  afFedlion  for  his  fifter,  which,  before,  he  had  denied  to  her 
face}  and  yet  at  this  very  time  muft  be  confidered  as  defirousof  fup- 
porting  the  charadler  of  a  madman,  fo  that  the  opennefs  of  his  con- 
feUion  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  him  as  a  virtue.  He  apologizes  to  Hora- 
tio afterwards  for  the  abfurdity  of  this  behaviour,  to  which,  he  fays, 
he  was  provoked  by  that  noblenefs  of  fraternal  grief,  which,  indeed, 
he  ought  rather  to  have  applauded  than  condemned.  Dr.  Johnfonhas 
obferved,  that  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  with  Laertes,  he  has 
availed  himfelf  of  a  diflioneft  fallacy  J  and  to  conclude,  it  is  obvious 
to  the  molt  carelefs  fpedlator  or  reader,  that  he  kills  the  king  at  laft 
to  revenge  himfelf,  and  not  his  father.- 

Hamlet  cannot  be  faid  to  have  purfued  his  ends  by  very  warrantable 
means;  and  if  the  poet,  when  he  facrlftced  him  at  lafl,  meant  to 
have  enforced  fuch  a  moral,  it  is  not  the  wortc  that  can  be  deduced 
from  the  play  j  for,  as  MaximuSf  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Vakn- 
tiniany  fays. 

Although  his  juftice  were  as  white  as  truth. 
His  v/ay  was  crooked  to  it  j  that  condemns  him." 
The  late  Dr.  Akenfide  once  obferved  to  me,  that  the  condu£l  of 
Hamlet  was  every  way  unnatural  and  indefenfible,  unlefs  he  were  to  be 
regarded  as  a  young  man  whofe  inielledls  were  in  fome  degree  impaired 
by  his  own  misfortunes  j  by  the  death  of  his  father,  the  lofs  of  ex- 
pefted  fovereignty,  and  a  fenfe  of  fliame  lefulting  from  the  hafty  and 
inceftuous  marriage  of  his  mother, 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  fubje<£t,  becaufe  Hamlet  feems  to 
have  been  hitherto  regarded  as  a  hero  not  undeferving  the  pity  of  the 
audience  j  and  becaufe  no  writer  on  Shakfpeare  has  taken  the  pains  to 
point  out  the  iniiTioral  tendency  of  his  charader.    S  t  £  £  v  s  n  s . 

£  e  4  Some 


424  HAMLET, 

Hor,  What  is  it,  you  would  fee  ? 
If  aught  of  woe,  or  wonder,  ceafe  your  fearch. 


Fort, 


Some  of  the  charges  here  brought  againft  Hamlet  appear  to  me 
queftionable  at  leaft,  if  not  unfounded.  I  have  already  obferved  that 
in  the  novel  on  which  this  play  is  conftrufted,  the  minifters  who  by  the 
king's  order  accompanied  the  young  prince  to  England,  and  carried 
with  them  a  packet  in  which  his  death  was  concerted,  were  apprized 
of  its  contents;  and  therefore  we  may  freju  me  that  Shalcipeare  meant 
to  defcribe  their  reprefentatives,  Rofencrantz  and  Guildenftern,  as 
equally  criminal ;  as  combining  with  the  king  to  deprive  Hamlet  of  his 
Jife.  His  procuring  their  execution  therefore  does  not  with  certainty 
appear  to  have  been  an  unprovoked  cruelty,  and  might  have  been  con- 
fidered  by  him  as  necellary  to  his  future  Jafety\  knowing,  as  he 
muft  have  known,  that  they  had  devoted  themlelves  to  the  fervice  of  the 
king  in  whatever  he  iliould  command.  1  he  principle  on  which  he 
acted,  is  afcertained  by  the  following  lines,  from  which  alfo  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  poet  meant  to  reprefent  Hamlet's  fchool-fcllows  as 
privy  to  the  plot  againfl:  his  life  : 

**  There's  letters  feal'd  :  and  my  two  fchool-fellows— 
•    **  Whom  I  will  truft  as  I  will  adders  fang'd,— 

**  They  bear  the  mandate  j  they  muft  fweep  my  way, 
**  And  marfliall  me  to  knavery:  Let  it  work; 
P'or  'tis  the  fport,  to  have  the  engineer 
Hoift  with  his  own  petar  J  and  it  fliall  go  hard. 
But  I  will  delve  one  yard  below  tbeir  mines, 
**  j^nd  bioiv  them  to  the  m-jonC 
Another  charge  is,  that  "  be  ccmei  to  difiurb  the  funeral  of  Ophetia 
but  the  fadl  is  otherwife  reprefented  in  the  firft  fcene  of  the  fifth  ad  : 
for  when  tne  funeral  proceffion  appears,  (which  he  does  not  feek,  but 
finds,)  he  exclaims, 

**  The  qieen,  the  courtiers  ;  tvho  is  this  they  follow  y 
**  And  with  fuch  maimed  rites  ?'' 
nor  does  he  know  it  to  be  the  funeral  of  Ophelia,  till  Laertes  men- 
tions that  the  dead  body  was  that  of  his  fift;r. 

I  do  net  perceive  that  he  is  accountable  for  the  madnefs  of  Ophelia, 
He  did  not  mean  to  kill  her  father  when  concealed  behind  the  arras, 
but  the  king  j  and  ftill  lefs  did  he  inter d  to  deprive  her  of  her  reafon 
and  her  life:  her  fublequent  diftraction  therefore  can  no  oihcrwife  be 
laid  to  his  charge,  than  as  an  unforefeen  confequence  from  his  too  ar- 
dently purfuing  the  objed  recommended  to  him  by  his  father. 

He  appears  to  have  been  induced  to  leap  into  Oplielia's  grave,  not 
with  a  defignto  infult  Laertes,  but  from  his  love  to  her,  (which  then 
he  had  no  reafon  to  conceal,)  and  from  the  bravery  of  her  brothers 
grief,  which  excited  him  (not  to  condemn  that  brother,  as  has  been 
ilated,  but)  to  vie  with  him  in  the  exprelTion  of  aftedtion  and  forrow : 


«  Why, 
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Fort,  This  quarry  cries  on  havock^  ! — O  proud deathl 
What  feail  is  toward  in  thine  eternal  cell 
That  thou  fo  many  princes,  at  Ihot, 
So  bloodily  haft  ftruck  ? 

I.  Amb,  The  fight  is  difmal ; 
And  our  affairs  from  England  come  too  late  : 
The  ears  are  fenfelefs,  that  (hould  give  us  hearing. 
To  tell  him,  his  commandment  is  fulfiU'd, 
That  Rofencrantz  and  Guildenftern  are  dead : 
Where  fhould  we  have  our  thanks  ? 

Hor,  Not  from  his  mouthy 
Had  it  the  ability  of  life  to  thank  you; 
He  never  gave  commandment  for  their  death. 
But  fmce,  fojump  upon  this  bloody  queftion. 
You  from  the  Polack  wars,  and  you  from  England, 
Are  here  arriv'd  ;  give  order,  that  thefe  bodies 

Why,  I  will  fight  with  him  upon  this  theme, 
«  Until  my  eyelids  will  no  longe^^wag. — 
<<  I  lov'd  Ophelia  ;  forty  thoufand  brothers- 
**  Could  not  with  all  their  quantity  of  love 
*<  Make  up  my  fum." 
When  Hamlet  fays,   *'  the  bravery  of  his  grief  did  put  me  Into 
z  towering  pajfion"  I  think,  he  means,  into  a  lofty  expre/Tion  (not 
•f  rejentment,  but)  of forroiv*  So,  in  King  Johriy  Vol.  IV.  p.  487  ; 
"  She  is  fad  and  pajfionate  at  your  highnefs'  tent.'* 
Again,  more  appofitely  in  the  play  before  us: 

«  The  inftant  burft  of  clamour  that  fhe  made, 
**  (Unlefs  things  mortal  move  them  not  at  all,) 
«  Would  have  made  milch  the  burning  eyes  of  heaven, 
«'  And  pajjion  in  the  gods." 
I  may  alfo  add,  that  he  neither  alTaulted,  nor  infulted  Laertes,  till 
that  nobleman  had  curfed  him,  and  feized  him  by  the  throat.  Malone» 
9  This  quarry  cries  on  ba'uock  /]  Hanmer  reaas, 
<        cries  out,  ba'uock  ! 
To  cry  on,  was  to  exclaim  againjl.    I  fuppofe,  when  unfair  fportfmen 
deftroyed  more  quarry  or  game  than  was  reafonable,  the  cenfure  was 
to  cry,  Havoc k,  Johnson. 

'  IVhat  feaft  is  tcward  in  thine  eternal  cf//,]  Shakfpeare  has  already 
employed  this  allufion  to  the  Chotse,  or  feajis  of  the  dead,  which  were 
anciently  celebrated  at  Athens,  and  are  mentioned  by  Plutarch  in  the 
life  of  Antonius.  Our  author  likewife  makes  Talbot  fay  to  his  fon  in 
the  f  irft  Part  of  King  Henry  VI: 

«  Now  art  thou  come  unto  a  feafi  of  death*"*  St£XV£Ns. 
*  —  b'li  meutbf]  i.  e,  the  king's.  Steevens, 
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High  on  a  flage  be  placed  to  the  view  ; 

And  let  me  fpeak,  to  the  yet  unknowing  world* 

How  thefe  things  came  about :  So  fhall  you  hear 

Of  carnal,  bloody,  and  unnatural  afts  ^ ; 

Of  accidental  judgments,  cafual  (laughters; 

Of  deaths  put  on*  by  cunning,  and  forc'd  caufe^j 

And,  in  this  upfhot,  purpofes  miftook 

Fall'n  on  the  inventors*  heads :  all  this  can  I 

Truly  deliver. 

Fort.  Let  us  hafte  to  hear  it. 
And  call  the  nobleft  to  the  audience. 
For  me,  with  forrow  I  embrace  my  fortune; 
I  have  fome  rights  of  memory  in  this  kingdom  ®, 
Which  now  to  claim  my  vantage  doth  invite  me. 

i/or.  Of  that  I  fhall  have  alio  caufe  to  fpeak. 
And  from  his  mouth  whofe  voice  will  draw  on  more  ^ : 

3  Of  czrn2\y  bloody i  and  unnatural  aEls  Of  fanguinary  and  un- 
natural a£ls,  to  which  the  perpetrator  was  inftigated  by  concupifcence, 
or,  to  ufe  our  poet's  own  words,  by  «'  carnal  ftings,"  The  fpeaker  alludes 
to  the  murder  of  old  Hamlet  by  his  brother,  previous  to  his  inceftuous 
*inion  v/ith  Gertrude.  A  feeble  Remarker  afks,  **  was  the  relationfliip 
between  theufurper  and  the  deceafed  king  a  fecret  confined  to  Horatio  ?" 
»-No,  but  the  murder  of  Hamlet  by  Claudius  was  a  fecret  which 
the  young  prince  had  imparted  to  Horatio,  and  had  imparted  to  him 
alone  ;  and  to  this  it  is  he  principally,  though  covertly,  alludes.— Cjrna/ 
is  the  reading  of  the  only  authentick  copies,  the  quarto  1604,  and  the 
folio  1623.  The  modern  editors,  following  a  quarto  of  no  authority, 
for  carnal,  read  cruel,  Malone, 

4  Of  deaths  ^ni  on — ]  i.  e.  inftigated,  produced.  See  Vol.  VIL 
p.  217,  n.  7.  Malone. 

5  —  and  forc'd  caufe  j  j  Thus  the  folio.  The  quartos  read — and  for 
•0  caufe.  Steevens. 

^  —  fume  rights  of  memory  in  this  kingdowtl  Some  rights,  which  arc 
remembeied  in  this  kingdom.  Malone. 

^  A/id  from  bis  mouth  %vbofe  vcice  zvi/l  draiv  on  mere  :'\   Thus  the 
folio.    The  quarto  1604,  reads — drawee  more.  Malone. 
Hamlet,  juil:  before  his  death,  had  fai  l, 
But  I  do  Prcpbefy^  the  elefJion  lights 
On  Fortinbras :  be  bas  my  dying  voice  ; 
So  tell  him,  fefc. 

Accordingly,  Horatio  here  delivers  that  meflage  ;  and  very  juftly  in- 
fers, that  Hamlet's  voice  will  be  feconded  by  others,  and  procure  them 
in  favour  of  f  ortinbras's  fucceflion»  Theobald. 
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But  let  this  fame  be  prefently  perform'd. 

Even  while  men's  minds  are  wild;  lell  more  mifchance. 

On  plots,  and  errors,  happen. 

Fort,  Let  four  captains 
Bear  Hamlet,  like  a  foldier,  to  the  flage  ; 
For  he  was  likely,  had  he  been  put  on. 
To  have  prov'd  moft  royally  :  and,  for  his  palTage, 
The  foldiers'  muiick,  and  the  rites  of  war. 
Speak  loudly  for  him.— 
Take  up  the  bodies : — Such  a  fight  as  this 
Becomes  the  field,  but  here  Ihews  much  amifs. 
Qo,  bid  the  foldiers  (lioot  ^.  \_A  dead  march* 

\Exeunty  bearing  off  the  dead  bodies'^   after  "which, 
a  peal  of  ordnance  is  JJ:?ot  off, 

8  If  the  dramas  of  Shakfpeare  were  to  be  charafterifed,  each  by  the 
particular  excelleipce  which  diiKinguifhes  it  from  the  reft,  we  muft  al!o\Ar 
to  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet  the  praile  of  variety.  The  incidents  are  fo 
numerous,  that  the  argument  of  the  play  would  make  a  long  taJe. 
The  fcenes  are  interchangeably  diverfified  with  merriment  and  fo- 
lemnity  J  with  merriment  that  includes  judicious  and  ii>ltrudlive  ob- 
fervations;  and  folemnity  not  firained  by  poetical  violence  above  the 
natural  fentiments  of  man.  New  characters  apprarfrom  time  to  time 
an  continual  fuccelTion,  exhibiting  various  forms  of  life  and  particular 
modes  of  converfation.  The  pretended  madnefs  of  Hamlet  caufes 
much  mirth,  the  mournful  diftradlion  of  Ophelia  fills  the  heart  with 
tendernefs,  and  every  perfonage  produces  the  effedl  intended,  from  the 
apparition  that  in  the  firft  aft  chills  the  blood  with  horrour,  to  the  fop 
an  the  laft,  that  expofes  affedlation  to  juft  contempt. 

The  condudt  is  perhaps  not  wholly  fecure  againft  objeftions.  The 
adtion  is  indeed  for  the  moft  part  in  continual  progrefiion,  but  there 
are  fome  fcenes  which  neither  forward  nor  retard  it.  Of  the  feigned 
niadnefs  of  Hamlet  there  appears  no  adequate  caufe,  for  he  does  no- 
thing which  he  might  not  have  done  with  the  reputation  of  fanity. 
He  plays  the  madman  moft,  when  he  treats  Ophelia  with  fo  much 
rudeneis,  which  feems  to  be  ufelefs  and  wanton  cruelty. 

Hamlet  is,  through  the  whole  piece,  rather  an  inftrument  than  an 
agent.  After  he  has,  by  the  ftratagem  of  the  play,  convidled  the  king, 
he  makes  no  attempt  to  punifh  him  j  and  his  death  is  at  laft  eftedted 
by  an  incident  which  Hamlet  had  no  part  in  producing. 

The  cataftrophe  is  not  very  happily  produced  j  the  exchange  of  wea- 
pons is  rather  an  expedient  of  neceiTity,  than  a  ftroke  of  arl.  A  fcheme 
might  eafily  be  formed  to  kill  Hamlet  with  the  dagger,  and  Laertes 
with  the  bowl. 

The  poet  is  accufed  of  having  fliewn  little  regard  to  poetical  juftice, 
and  may  be  charged  with  equal  negledt  of  poetical  probability.  The 
apparition  left  the  regions  of  the  dead  to  little  purpofe }  the  revenge 
which  he  demands  is  not  obtained,  but  by  the  death  of  him  that  was 

required 
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required  to  take  it ;  and  the  gratification,  which  w'buJd  arlfe  from  the 
deilruftion  of  an  ufurper  and  a  murderer,  is  abated  by  the  untimely 
death  of  Ophelia,  the  young,  the  beautiful,  the  harmlefs,  and  the 
pious.  Johnson. 

A  C  T  II.  S  C  E  N  E  II.  P.  275. 
The  rugged  PyrrhuSy  he,  &c.]  The  two  greateft  posts  of  this  and 
the  bft  age,  Mr.  Dryden,  in  the  preface  to  7roi/us  and  CreJJida,  and 
Mr.  Pof  c  in  his  note  on  this  place,  have  concurred  in  thinking  that 
Shakfpeare  produced  this  long  pallage  with  defign  to  ridicule  and 
cxpofe  the  bombaft  of  the  play  from  whence  it  was  taken  j  and  that 
Hamlet's  commendation  of  it  is  purely  ironical.  This  is  become  the 
general  opinion.  I  think  juft  otherwife  j  and  that  it  was  given  with 
commendati.-)n  to  upbraid  the  falfe  tjfte  of  the  audience  of  that  time, 
which  would  not  futter  them  to  do  juftice  to  the  fimpiicity  and 
fubiime  of  this  production.  And  I  reafon,  firft,  from  the  charadter 
Hamlet  gives  of  the  play,  from  whence  the  paflage  is  taken.  Second- 
ly, from  the  paflage  itfclf.  And  thirdly,  from  the  etfe£l  it  had  on 
the  audience. 

Let  us  confider  the  character  Hamlet  gives  of  it.   The  play,  I  re- 
member, pleajed  not  tie  million  j  ^tiuat  caviare  to  the  general :  but  it 
was  (as  I  received  it,  and  others,  ivhoje  judgment  in  Juch  matters 
cried  in  the  top  of  mine)  an  excellent  play,  ivell  digefied  in  the  femes, 
fet  down  "with  as  much  modejiy  as  cunning.    I  remember  one  /aid,  there 
was  no  fait  in  the  lines  to  make  the  matter  favoury  j  nor  no  matter  in  the 
phraje  that  might  indite  the  author  of  affe^ion  j  but  called  it  an  honefi 
method.  They  who  fuppofe  the  paflage  given  to  be  ridiculed,  muft  need* 
fuppofe  this  character  to  be  purely  ironical.    But  if  l"o,  it  is  the 
Itrangeft  irony  that  ever  was  written.    It  pleajed  not  the  multitude. 
This  we  muft  conclude  to  be  true,  however  ironical  the  reft  be.  Now 
the  reafon  given  of  the  defigned  ridicule  is  the  fuppofed  bombaft. 
But   thole  were  the  very   plays,  which  at  that  time  we  know  took 
with  the  multitude.    And  Fletcher  wrote  a  kind  of  Rthearjal  purpofely 
to  expofe  them.    But  fay  it  is  bombaft,  and  that  therefore  it  took  not 
with  the  multitude.    Hamlet  prefently  tells  us  what  it  was  that 
dii'pleafed  them.    There  ivas  no  fait  in  the  lines  to  make  the  matter 
favoury;  nor  no  matter  in  the  phraje  that  might  indite  the  author  of 
fiffeciion  j  but  called  it  an  buneji  method.    Now  whether  a  perfon 
Ipeaks  ironically  or  no,  when  he  quotes  others,  yet  common  fcnfe 
requires  he  fhould  quote  what  they  fay.    Now  it  could  not  be,  if 
this  play  difpleafed  becaufe  of  the  bombaft,  that  thofe  whom  it  dif- 
pleafed  fliould  give  this  reafon  for  their  diflike.    The  fame  incon- 
iiftencies  and  abfurdities  abound  in  every  other  part  of  Hamlet's 
fpeech,  fuppofing  it  to  be  ironical  j   but  take  him  as  fpeaking  his 
fentiments,  the  whole  is  of  a  piece  9  and  to  this  purpofe.    The  play, 
J  remember,  pleafed  not  the  multitude,  and  the  reafon  was,  its  being 
wrote  on  the  rules  of  the  ancient  drama;  to  which  they  were  entire 
Grangers.     But,  in  my  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of  thofe  for 
whofc  judgement  I  have  the  higheft  efteem,  it  was  an  excellent  play, 
well  digejied  in  the  fccncs,  it  e.  where  the  three  unities  were  well 
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preferved.  Set  Joiun  ivith  as  much  modejiy  as  cunnings  i.  e.  where 
not  only  the  art  of  compofition,  but  the  fimplicity  of  nature,  was 
carefully  attended  to.  I  he  charadters  were  a  faithful  picture  of 
life  and  manners,  in  which  nothing  was  overcharged  into  farce. 
But  thefe  qualities,  which  gained  my  efteem,  loft  the  public's.  For 
J  remember  one  faid.  There  ivas  no  fait  in  the  lines  to  make  the  matter 
favoury,  i.  e.  there  was  not,  according  to  the  mode  of  that  time,  a 
fool  or  clown,  to  joke,  quibble,  and  talk  freely.  Nor  no  matter  in 
the  ■phraje  that  might  indite  the  author  of  affetliony  i.  e.  nor  none  of 
thole  palfionate,  pathetic  love  fcenes,  fo  eflential  to  modern  tragedy. 
But  he  called  it  an  honeji  method,  i.  e.  he  owned,  however  tajielefs 
this  method  of  writing,  on  the  ancient  plan,  was  to  our  times,  ytt 
it  was  chafte  and  purej  the  diftinguilhing  charafter  of  the  Greek 
drama.  I  need  only  make  one  obfervation  on  all  this  j  that,  thus 
interpreted,  it  is  the  jufteft  pifture  of  a  good  tragedy,  wrote  on  the 
ancient  rules.  And  that  I  have  rightly  interpreted  it,  appears  farther 
from  what  we  find  in  the  old  quarto,  An  honeji  method,  as  nvholejome 
es  fiveet,  and  by  very  much  more  handsome  than  fine,  i.  e,  it  had 
a  natural  beauty,  but  none  of  the  fucus  of  falfe  art. 

2.  A  fecond  proof  that  this  fpeech  was  given  to  be  admired,  is 
from  the  intrinfic  merit  of  the  fpeech  itfelf  j  which  contains  the  de- 
fcription  of  a  circumftance  very  happily  imagined,  namely,  Ilium 
and  Priam's  falling  together,  with  the  etfedt  it  had  on  the 
deftroyer. 

 ^ — The  hellijh  Pyrrbus,  &c. 

To,  Repugnant  to  command. 

The  unnerved  father  fallsy  &c. 
To,  Ho  after  Pyrrhus'  paufe. 

Now  this  circumftance,  illuftrated  with  the  fine  fimllitude  of  the 
ftorm,  is  fo  highly  worked  up,  as  to  have  well  deferved  a  place  in 
Virgil's  fecond  book  of  the  Mneid,  even  though  the  work  had 
been  carried  on  to  that  perfection  which  the  Roman  poet  had 
conceived. 

3.  The  third  proof  is,  from  the  efFefts  which  followed  on  the 
recital.  Hamlet,  his  beft  character,  approves  it;  the  player  is 
deeply  affefted  in  repeating  it;  and  only  the  foolifh  Polonius  tired 
with  it.  We  have  faid  enough  before  of  Hamlet's  fentiments.  A« 
for  the  player,  he  changes  colour,  and  the  tears  ftart  from  his  eyes. 
But  our  author  was  too  good  a  judge  of  nature  to  make  bombaft 
and  unnatural  fentiment  produce  fuch  an  efFedt.  Nature  and  Horace 
both  inftrufted  him, 

Si  vis  me  flere^  dolendum  eji 

Primum  ipfi  tibi,  tunc  tua  me  infortunia  Icedent, 

Telephe,  vel  Peleu.  Male  si  mandata  loqjueris, 

Aut  dormitabo  aut  ridebo. 
And  it  may  be  worth  obferving,  that  Horace  gives  this  precept 
particularly  to  ihew,  that  bombaft  and  unnatural  fentiments  are 
incapable  of  moving  the  tender   paflions,  which  he  is  direfting 
the  poet  how  to  raife.   For  ia  the  lines  juH  before^  he  gives  this  rule  s 
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Tehpbus  &  Peleus,  cum  pauper  &  exul  uterquff 

Projicit  ampu/i'aty  Gf  Jejquipedalia  verba. 
Not  that  I  would  deny,  that  very  bad  lines  in  bad  tragedies  hare 
had  this  effedt.    But  then  it  always  proceeds  from  one  or  other  of 
thefe  caufes  : 

I.  Either  when  the  fubjedt  is  domeftic,  and  the  fcene  lies  at  home; 
the  fpeftators  in  this  cafe,  become  interelted  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
diftreifedj  and  their  thoughts  are  fo  much  taken  up  with  the  fubjedl, 
that  they  are  not  at  Jiberty  to  attend  to  the  poet  j  who  otherwiff, 
by  his  faulty  fentiments  and  diftion,  would  have  ftifled  the  emo- 
tions  fpringing  up  from  a  fenfe  of  the  diftrefs.  But  this  is  nothing 
to  the  cafe  in  hand.    For,  as  Hamlet  fays, 

JVbat''s  Hecuba  to  bim,  or  be  to  Hecuba  ? 
a.  When  bad  lines  raife  this  affe£lion,  they  are  bad  in  the  other 
extreme;  low,  abjecV,  and  groveling,  inftead  of  being  highly  figurative 
and  fwelling ;  yet,  when  attended  with  a  natural  timplicity,  they 
have  force  enough  to  ftrike  illiterate  and  fimple  minds.  The  trage- 
dies of  Banks  will  jultify  both  thefe  obfervations. 

But  if  any  one  will  ftill  fay,  that  Shakfpcare  intended  to  reprefent 
a  player  unnaturally  and  fantaftically  affected,  we  muft  appeal  to 
Hamlet,  that  is,  to  Shakfpeare  himfelf  in  this  matter ;  who,  on 
the  refleftion  he  makes  upon  the  player's  emotion,  in  order  to  excite 
his  own  revenge,  gives  not  the  lealt  hint  that  the  player  was  unnatu- 
rally or  injudicioufly  moved.  On  the  contrary,  his  fine  defcriptioa 
of  the  adlor's  emotion  fhews,  he  thought  juft  otherwife  j 
tbls  player  berCf 

But  in  a  JiBion,  in  a  dream  of  pa  ft  on  y 

Could  force  bis  foul  fo  to  bit  civn  c:nceitf 

Tbat  from  ber  tvorking  all  bis  vifage  luaiid : 

Tears  in  bis  eyes,  difrattion  in  bis  aJpeB^ 

A  broken  voice,  &c. 
And  indeed  had  Hamlet  el^eemed  this  emotion  any  thing  unnatural,  it 
had  been  a  very  improper  circumftance  to  fpur  him  to  his  purpofe. 

As  Shakfpeare  has  here  Ihewn  the  effects  which  a  fine  defcription 
of  nature,  heightened  with  all  the  ornaments  of  art,  had  upon  an 
intelligent  player,  whofe  bufinefs  habituates  him  to  enter  intimately 
and  deeply  into  the  chara£lers  of  men  and  manners,  and  to  give 
nature  its  free  workings  on  all  occafions ;  fo  he  has  artfully  fhewn 
what  effefts  the  very  fame  fcene  would  have  upon  a  quite  different 
man,  Polonius  j  by  nature,  very  weak  and  very  artificial  [two  qualities, 
though  commonly  enough  joined  in  life,  yet  generally  fo  much  dif- 
guifed  as  not  to  be  feen  by  common  eyes  to  be  together;  and  which  an 
ordinary  poet  durft  not  have  brought  fo  near  one  another];  by  difcipline, 
pradlifed  in  a  fpecics  of  wit  and  eloquence,  which  was  ftiff,  forced, 
and  pedantic  ;  and  by  trade  a  politician,  and  therefore,  of  confequence, 
without  any  of  the  affefting  notices  of  humanity.  Such  is  the  man 
whom  Shakefpeare  has  judicioufly  chofen  to  reprefent  the  falfe  taftc 
of  that  audience  which  had  condemned  the  play  here  reciting. When  the 
a^or  comes  to  the  Eaeil  and  moil  pathetic  part  of  the  fpeech;  Polonius 
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cries  out,  This  is  too  long  i  on  which  Hamlet,  in  contempt  of  his  iil 
judgment,  replies.  It  pall  to  the  barber  s  with  thy  beard  j  [intimating 
that,  by  this  judgment,  it  appeared  that  all  his  wifdom  lay  in  his 
length  of  beard,]  Pr^ytbee,  fay  on»  He'sforajigorataleofbaivdry 
[the  common  entertainment  of  that  time,  as  well  as  this,  of  the 
people]  or  be  Jleeps  j  fay  on.    And  yet  this  man  of  modern  tafte,  wha 
flood  all  this  time  perfedlly  unmoved  with  the  forcible  imagery  of  the 
relator,  no  fooner  hears,  amongft  many  good  things,  one  quaint  and 
fantaftical  word,  put  in,  I  fuppofe,  purpofely  for  this  end,  than  he 
profeffes  his  approbation  of  the  propriety  and  dignity  of  it.  Tbat''s 
good.    Mobled  queen  is  good.    On  the  whole  then,  I  think,  it  plainly 
appears,  that  the  long  quotation  is  not  given  to  be  ridiculed  and 
laughed  at,  but  to  be  admired.    The  charafter  given  of  the  play,  hj 
Hamlet,  cannot  be  ironical.    The  paflage  itfelf  is  extremely  beautiful. 
It  has  the  efteft  that  all  pathetic  relations,  naturally  written,  ihould 
have;  and  it  is  condemned,  or  regarded  with  indifference,  by  one  of 
a  wrong,  unnatural  tafte.    From  hence  (to  oblerve  it  by  the  way) 
the  adors,  in  their  reprefentation  of  this  play,  may  learn  how  this 
fpeech  ought  to  be  fpoken,  and  what  appearance  Hamlet  ought  to 
afiume  during  the  recital. 

That  which  fupports  the  common  opinion,  concerning  this  paflage, 
is  the  turgid  expreflion  in  fome  parts  of  it  j  which,  they  think,  could 
never  be  given  by  the  poet  to  be  commended.  We  fhall  therefore^ 
in  the  next  place,  examine  the  lines  moft  obnoxious  to  cenfure,  and 
fee  how  much,  allowing  the  charge,  this  will  make  for  the  indudioa- 
of  their  conclufion. 

Pyrrbus  at  Priam  drivesy  in  rage Jirikes  ividey 

But  ivitb  the  lu biff  and  mind  of  bis  fell  fivord 

The  unnerved  father  falls. 
And  again, 

Out,  out,  thou  firumpet  fortune  I  All  you  godsy 
In  general  fynod,  take  aivay  ber  poiver  : 
Break  all  the  fpokes  and  fellies  from  her  wheel. 
And  boivl  the  round  nave  doivn  the  bill  of  heaven. 
As  low  as  to  the  fends. 
Now  whether  thefe  be  bombaft  or  not,  is  not  the  queftlon ;  but 
whether  Shakefpeare  efteemed  them  fo.    That  he  did  not  fo  efteeni 
them  appears  from  his  having  ufed  the  very  fame  thoughts  in  the 
fame  expreflions,  in  his  beft  plays,  and  given  them  to  his  principal 
charafters,  where  he  aims  at  the  fublime.    As  in  the  following 
paflfages. 

Troilus,  in  Troilus  and  CreJJida,  far  outftrains  the  execution  of 
Pyrrhus's  fword,  in  the  character  he  gives  of  Hedor's: 
TVben  many  times  the  caitive  Grecians  fall 
Even  in  the  fan  and  wind  of  your  fair  fword. 
You  bid  them  rife  and  live* 
Cleopatra,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  rails  at  fortune  in  the  fame 
manner ; 


HAMLET, 

Noy  let  me  /peak,  and  let  me  rail  Jo  high. 
That  the  falfe  hufwife  Fortune  break  her  wheel. 
Provoked  at  my  offence. 
But  another  ufe  nr.ay  be  made  of  thefe  quotations;  a  dircovery  of 
this  recited  play  :  which,  letting  us  into  a  circumftance  of  our  author's 
life  (as  a  wnter)  hitherto  unknown,  was  the  reafon  I  have  been  fo 
large  upon  this  queftion.    I  think  then  it  appears,  from  what  has 
been  faid,  that  the  play  in  difpute  was  Shakl'peare's  own  j  and  that 
this  was  the  o^cafion  of  writing  it.    He  was  defirous,  as  foon  as  he 
had  found  his  ftrength,  of  reftoring  the  chaftenefs  and  regularity  of 
the  ancieiit  ftage  :  and  therefore  compofed  this  tragedy  on  the  model 
of  the  Greek  drama,  as  may  be  feen  by  throwing  fo  much  aB'ion  into 
relation.    But  his  attempt  proved  fruitiel's;  and  the  raw,  unnatural 
tafte,  then  prevalent,  forced  him  back  again  into  h/s  old  Gothic 
manner.     For  which   he  took  this  revenge   upon  his  audience. 

Warburton. 

The  pralfe  which  Hamlet  beftows  on  this  piece  is  certainly  dif- 
fembled,  and  agrees  very  well  with  the  charadler  of  madnefs,  which, 
before  witnefles,  he  thought  it  neceflary  to  fupport.  The  fpeeches 
before  us  have  fo  little  merit,  that  nothing  but  an  affectation  of  lin- 
gularity  could  have  influenced  Dr.  Warburton  to  undertake  their 
defence.  The  poet,  perhaps,  meant  to  exhibit  a  juft  refemblance  of 
fome  of  the  plays  of  his  own  age,  in  which  the  faults  were  too 
general  and  too  glaring  to  permit  a  few  fplendid  pafl'ages  to  atone 
for  them.  The  player  knew  his  trade,  and  fpoke  the  lines  in  an 
aft'eCting  manner,  becaufe  Hamlet  had  declared  them  to  be  pathetic, 
or  might  be  in  reality  a  little  moved  by  them  j  for,  "  There  are 
**  lefs  degrees  of  nature  (fays  Dryden)  by  which  fome  faint  emotions 

of  pity  and  terror  are  railed  in  us,  as  a  lefs  engine  will  raife  a  lefs 
«•  proportion  of  weight,  though  not  fo  much  as  one  of  Archimedes* 
«'  making."  The  mind  of  the  prince,  it  muft  be  confefl'ed,  was 
fitted  for  the  reception  of  gloomy  ideas,  and  his  tears  were  ready  at 
a  flight  folicitation.  It  is  by  no  means  proved,  that  Shakfpeare  has 
employed  the  fame  thoughts  cloathed  in  the  fame  expreffionsy  in  tit  hefi 
flays.  If  he  bids  the  falfe  bujiuife  Fortune  break  her  ivbeely  he  docs 
not  defire  her  to  break  a'.l  its  fpckes  j  nay,  even  its  periphery y  and  make 
ufe  of  the  nave  afteruuards  for  fucb  an  immeafureable  caft.  Though 
if  what  Dr.  Warburton  has  faid  fliould  be  found  in  any  inftance  to 
be  exaftly  true,  what  can  we  infer  from  thence,  but  that  Shakfpeare 
was  fometimes  wrong  in  fpite  of  convi£lion,  and  in  the  hurry  of 
writing  committed  thofe  very  faults  which  his  judgment  could  deteft 
jn  others  ?  Dr.  Warburton  is  inconfiltent  in  his  affertions  concerning 
the  literature  of  Shakfpeare.  In  a  note  on  Troilus  and  Crefjjday  he 
afhrms,  that  his  want  of  learning  kept  him  from  being  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  Homer;  and,  in  this  inftance,  would  fuppofe 
him  capable  of  producing  a  complete  tragedy  ivritten  on  the  ancient 
rules  j  and  that  the  fpeech  before  us  had  fufhcient  merit  to  entitle  it 
to  K  place  in  the  fecond  book  of  y'lrgiPs  ^neid,  even  though  the 

work 
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*tvork  had  leen  carried  to  that  perfeBion  which  the  Roman  foet  had 
conceived. 

Had  Shakfpeare  made  one  unfuccefsful  attempt  in  the  manner  of 
the  ancients,  (that  he  had  any  knowledge  of  their  rules,  remains  to  be 
proved,)  it  would  certainly  have  been  recorded  by  contemporary  wri- 
ters, among  whom  Ben  Jonfon  would  have  been  the  firft.  Had  his 
darling  ancients  been  unfkilfully  imitated  by  a  rival  poet,  he  would  at 
leaft  have  preferved  the  memory  of  the  fail,  to  Hiew  how  unfafe  it  was 
for  any  one,  who  was  not  as  thorough  a  fcholar  as  himfelf,  to  have 
meddled  with  their  facred  remains. 

*«  V/ithin  that  circle  none  durft  walk  but  he."  He  has  reprefented 
Inigo  Jones  as  being  ignorant  of  the  very  names  of  thofe  claflick  au« 
thors,  whofe  architefture  he  undertook  to  correal :  in  his  Poetajier  he 
has  in  feveral  places  hinted  at  our  poet's  injudicious  ufe  of  words,  and 
feems  to  have  pointed  his  ridicule  more  than  once  at  fome  of  his  de- 
fcriptions  and  characters.  It  is  true  that  he  has  praifed  him,  but  it 
was  not  while  that  praife  could  have  been  of  any  fervice  to  him ;  and 
pofthumous  applaufe  is  always  to  be  had  on  eafy  conditions.  Happy 
it  was  for  Shakfpeare,  that  he  took  nature  for  his  guide,  and,  en- 
gaged in  the  warm  purfuic  of  her  beauties,  left  to  Jonfon  the  repofito- 
ries  of  learning  :  fo  has  he  efcaped  a  conteftwhich  might  have  rendered 
his  life  uneafy,  and  bequeathed  to  our  pofleliion  the  more  valuable  copies 
from  nature  herfelf :  for  Shakfpeare  was  (fays  Dr.  Hurd,  in  his  notes 
on  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry)  "  the  firft  that  broke  through  the  bondage 
of  clafiical  fuperftition.  And  he  owed  this  felicity,  as  he  did  fome 
others,  to  his  want  of  what  is  called  the  advantage  of  a  learned  educa- 
tion. Thus,  uninfluenced  by  the  weight  of  early  prepofl'eflion,  he  ftruck 
at  once  into  the  road  of  nature  and  common  fenfe  :  and  without  defign- 
ing,  without  knowing  it,  hath  left  us  in  his  hiftorical  plays,  with  all 
their  anomalies,  an  exafter  refemblance  of  the  Athenian  ftage,  than 
is  any  where  to  be  found  in  its  moft  profefled  admirers  and  copyifts." 
Again,  ibid.  It  is  poffible,  there  are,  who  tYnnk  a  iv ant  of  reading, 
as  well  as  vaft  fuperiority  of  genius,  hath  contributed  to  lift  this  afto- 
jiifliing  man,  to  the  glory  of  being  efteemed  the  moft  original  thinker 
and  SPEAKER,  fmce  the  times  of  Homer." 

To  this  extraft  I  may  add  the  fentiments  of  Dr.  Edward  Young  on 
the  fame  occafion.  Who  knows  whether  Shakfpeare  might  not  have 
thought  lefs,  if  he  had  read  more?  Who  knows  if  he  might  not  have 
laboured  under  the  load  of  Jonfon's  learning,  as  Enceladus  undery^tna  ? 
His  mighty  genius,  indeed,  through  the  moft  mountainous  opprefljon 
would  have  breathed  out  fome  of  his  inextinguifhabie  fire  ;  yet  poflibly, 
he  might  not  have  rifen  up  into  that  giant,  that  much  more  than  com- 
mon man,  at  which  we  now  gaze  with  amazement  and  delight.  Per- 
haps he  was  as  learned  as  his  dramatic  province  required  ;  for  whatever 
other  learning  he  wanted,  he  was  mafter  of  two  books,  which  the  lalt 
conflagration  alone  can  deftroy  ;  the  book  of  nature,  and  that  of  man. 
Thefe  he  had  by  heart,  and  has  tranfcribed  many  admirable  pages  of 
them  into  his  immortal  works.    Thefe  are  the  fountain-head,  whence 
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the  CaftalUn  ftrcams  of  original  compofition  flow  ;  and  thcfe  are  often 
mudded  by  other  waters,  though  waters  in  their  di(linft  channel  moft 
wholefome  and  pure ;  as  two  chemical  liquors,  feparately  clear  as  cryfta!, 
grow  foul  by  mixture,  and  ofiiend  the  fight.  So  that  he  had  not  only 
as  much  learning  as  his  dramatic  province  required,  but,  perhaps,  as  it 
could  fafely  bear.  It  Milton  bad  fpared  feme  of  his  learning,  his  mufe 
would  have  gained  more  glory,  than  he  would  have  loft  by  it." 

Conjectures  on  Original  Compcjiiion, 

The  firft  remark  of  Voltaire  on  this  tragedy,  is  that  the  tormer 
king  had  been  poifoned  by  his  brother  and  iij  ^fc£fn.  The  guilr  of  the 
latter,  however,  is  far  from  being  afcertained.  The  Ghoft  forbears  to 
accufe  her  as  an  accefiar)',  and  very  forcibly  recommends  her  to  the 
mercy  of  her  fon.  I  may  add,  that  her  confcience  appears  undif^urbei 
during  the  exhibition  of  the  mock  tragedy,  which  produces  fo  vifible  a 
diforder  in  her  hulband,  who  was  really  criminal.  The  lail  obfervation 
of  the  fame  author  has  no  greater  degree  of  vciacity  to  boaft  of  j  for 
now,  fays  he,  all  the  aftors  in  the  piece  are  fwept  away,  and  one  Mon- 
fieur  Fortenbras  is  introduced  to  conclude  it.  Can  this  be  true,  when 
Horatio,  Ofrick,  Voltimand,  and  Cornelius,  furvive  ?  Thcfe,  together 
with  the  whole  court  of  Denmark,  are  fuppofed  to  be  prefent  at  the  ca- 
taftrophe  5  fo  that  we  are  not  indebted  to  the  Norwegian  chief  for  having 
kept  the  rtage  from  vacancy* 

Monfieur  de  Voltaire  has  fince  tranfmitted  in  an  Epiftle  to  the  Aca- 
demy of  Belles  Lettres  fome  remarks  on  the  late  French  tranflation  of 
Shakfpcare  j  but  alas  1  no  traces  of  genius  or  vigour  are  difcoverable  in 
this  crarr.be  repetita,  which  is  notorious  only  for  its  infipidity,  fallacy, 
and  malice.  It  ferves  indeed  to  fhew  an  apparent  decline  of  talents 
and  fpirit  in  its  writer,  who  no  longer  relies  on  his  own  ability  to  de- 
preciate a  rival,  but  appeals  in  a  plaintive  ftrain  to  the  queen  and  prin- 
ceffes  of  France  for  their  afliftancc  to  ftop  the  further  circulation  of 
Shakfpeare's  renown. 

Impartiality,  neverthelefs,  muft  acknowledge  that  his  private  corre- 
fpondence  difplays  a  fuperior  degree  of  animation.  Perhaps  an  ague 
fhook  him  when  he  appealed  to  the  publick  on  this  fubjedt;  but  the 
effe^ls  of  a  fever  feem  to  predominate  in  his  fubfequent  letter  to  Mon- 
fieur D'Argcnteuil  on  the  fame  occafion  ;  for  fuch  a  letter  it  is  as  our 
John  Dennis  (while  his  frenzy  lafted)  might  be  fuppofed  to  have  writ- 
ten. **  C'eft  moi  qui  autrefois  parlai  le  premier  de  ce  Shakfpeare  ! 
c'eft  moi  qui  le  premier  montrai  aux  Franjois  quelques  perles  quell 
i'avois  trouve  dans  fon  enorme  fumier."  Mrs,  Montague,  the  juftly 
celebrated  authorefs  of  the  Ejfay  on  the  genius  and  zeritings  of  our  au- 
thor, was  at  Paris,  and  in  the  circle  where  thefe  ravings  of  the  French- 
man were  firft  pnblickly  recited.  On  hearing  the  illiberal  exprefilon 
already  quoted,  with  no  lefs  elegance  than  readincfs  ihe  replied — <*  C'eft 
un  famier  qui  a  fertilize  une  terre  bien  ingrate." — In  fhort,  the  author 
of  Zeyrcy  Alaborr.ety  and  Semiramis,  poffell'es  all  the  mifchievous  quali- 
tiei  of  a  midnight  feloa,  who,  in  the  hope  to  conceal  his  guilt,  fets  the 
houfe  which  he  has  robbed  on  fire. 

At 
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As  for  MeHieurs  D'Alembert  atid  Marmontel,  they  might  fafcly  be 
parted  over  with  that  negleft  which  their  impotence  of  criticifm  defervcs, 
Voltaire,  in  fpite  of  his  natural  difpofition  to  vilify  an  Englifli  poet,  by 
adopting  fentiments,  characters,  and  fituations  from  Shakfpeare,  has 
beftowed  on  him  involuntary  praife.  Happily,  he  has  not  been  difgraced 
by  the  worthlefs  encoAiums  or  disfigured  by  the  aukward  imitations  of 
the  other  pair,  who**  follow  in  the  chafe  not  like  hounds  that  hunt, 
but  like  thofe  who  fill  up  theory*'*  When  D'Alembert  declares  that 
more  fterling  fenfe  is  to  be  met  with  in  ten  French  verfes  than  in  thirty 
Englifh  ones,  contempt  is  all  that  he  provokes,— ^-fuch  contempt  as 
can  only  be  exceeded  by  that  which  every  fcholaiPwill  exprefs,  who  may 
chance  to  look  into  the  profe  tranflation  of  Lucan  by  Marmontel,  with 
the  vain  expectation  of  difcovering  either  the  fenfe,  the  fpirit,  or  th» 
whole  of  the  original.  Steevens. 

I  formerly  thought  that  the  lines  which  have  given  rife  to  the  fore- 
going obfervations,  were  extradted  from  fome  old  play,  of  which  it 
appeared  to  me  probable  that  Chriftopher  Marlowe  was  the  authourj 
but  whatever  Shakfpeare's  view  in  producing  them  may  have  been,  I  am 
now  decidedly  of  opinion  that  they  were  written  by  himfelf,  not  in  any 
former  unfuccefsful  piece,  hut  exprefsly  for  the  play  of  Hamlet*  It  is 
obfervable  that  what  Dr.  Warburton  calls  **  the  fine  fimilitude  of  the 
iiorm,"  is  likev.?ife  found  in  our  poet's  yenus  and  Adonis. 

The  levity  of  behaviour  which  Hamlet  alTuraes  immediately  after 
the  difappearance  of  the  ghoft  in  the  firft  aftj  [fc.  v.]  has  been  ob- 
jedled  toj  but  the  writer  of  fome  fenfible  Remarks  on  this  tragedy, 
publiflied  in  1736,  juftly  obferves,  that  the  poet's  objeft  there  was, 
that  Marcellus  **  might  not  imagine  that  the  ghoft  had  revealed  to 
Hamlet  fome  matter  of  great  confequence  to  him,  and  that  he  might 
not  therefore  be  fufpeCled  of  any  deep  defign." 

**  I  have  heard  (adds  the  fame  writer,)  many  perfons  wonder,  why 
the  poet  Ihould  bring  in  this  ghoft  in  complete  armour.— I  think  thefe 
reafons  may  be  given  for  it.  We  are  to  confider,  that  he  could  in- 
troduce him  in  thefe  drefl'es  only  j  in  his  regal  drefs,  in  a  habit  of  in- 
terment, in  a  common  habit,  or  in  fome  fantaftick  one  of  his  own 
invention.  Now  let  us  examine,  which  was  moft  likely  to  affedlthe 
fpe<5lators  with  palTions  proper  on  theoccafion.— 

**  The  regal  habit  has  nothing  uncommon  in  it,  nor  furprifing,  nor 
could  it  give  rife  to  any  fine  images.  The  habit  of  interment  was 
fomething  too  horrible  j  for  terror,  not  horror,  is  to  be  raifcd  in  the 
fpeClators.  The  common  habit  (or  habit  dt  vilhy  as  the  French  call  it,) 
was  by  no  means  proper  for  the  occafion.  It  remains  then  that  the 
poet  Ihould  choofe  fome  habit  from  his  own  brain  :  but  this  certainly 
could  not  be  proper,  becaufe  invention  in  fuch  a  cafe  would  be  fo  much 
in  danger  of  falling  into  the  grotefque,  that  it  was  not  to  be  hazarded. 

*'  Now  as  to  the  armour,  it  was  very  fuitable  to  a  king  who  is  de- 
fcribed  as  a  great  warrior,  and  is  very  particular  j  and  confequently 
affefts  the  fpedlators  without  being  fantaftick.— 
«  The  king  fpurs  on  his  fon  to  revenge  his  foul  and  unnatural  murder, 
F  f  s  from 
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from  thefe  two  confiderations  chiefly;  that  he  was  fent  into  the  other 
world  without  having  had  time  to  repent  of  his  (ins,  and  without  the 
neceffai  y  facraments,  according  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  thatcon- 
fequently  his  foul  was  to  fuffer,  if  not  eternal  damnation,  at  leaft  a 
long  courfe  of  penance  in  purgatory  j  which  aggravates  the  circunr>- 
flances  of  his  brother's  barbarity ;  and  fecondly,  that  Denmark  might 
not  be  the  fcene  of  ufurpation  and  inceft,  and  the  throne  thus  polluted 
and  profaned.  For  thefe  reafons  he  prompts  the  young  prince  to  re- 
venge; eife  it  would  have  been  more  becoming  the  charadter  of  fuch 
a  prince  as  Hamlet's  father  is  reprefented  to  have  been,  and  more 
I'uitable  to  his  prefent  condition,  to  have  left  his  brother  to  the  divine 
puniHiment,  and  to  a  poflibility  of  repentance  for  his  bafe  crime, 
which,  by  cutting  him  otf,  he  muft  be  deprived  of. 

To  conform  to  the  ground-work  of  his  plot,  Shakfpeare  makes 
the  young  prince  feign  himfelf  mad.  1  cannot  but  think  this  to  be  in- 
judicious ;  for  fo  far  from  fecuring  himfelf  from  any  violence  which 
he  feared  from  the  ufurper,  it  feems  to  have  been  the  moft  likely  way 
of  getting  himfelf  confined,  and  confequently  debarred  from  an  op- 
portunity of  revenging  his  father's  death,  which  now  feemed  to  be  his 
only  aim ;  and  accordingly  it  was  the  occaficn  of  his  being  fent  away 
to  England  ;  which  defign,  had  it  taken  eft'ecl  upon  his  life,  he  never 
could  have  revenged  his  father's  murder.  To  Ipeak  truth,  our  poet 
by  keeping  too  dole  to  the  ground-work  of  his  plot,  has  fallen  into  an 
abfurdity ;  for  there  appears  no  reafon  at  all  in  nature,  why  the  young 
prince  did  not  put  the  ufurper  to  death  as  foon  as  poflable,  efpecially  as 
Hamlet  is  reprefented  as  a  youth  fo  brave,  and  focarelefs  of  hisov/n  life. 

*'  The  cafe  indeed  is  this.  Had  Hamlet  gone  naturally  to  work,  at 
we  could  fuppofs  fuch  a  prince  to  do  in  parallel  circumltances,  the-e 
would  have  been  an  end  of  our  play.  The  poet  therefore  was  obliged 
to  delay  his  hero's  revenge:  but  then  he  fhould  have  contrived  fome 
good  reafon  for  it. 

"  His  beginning  his  fcenes  of  Hamlet's  madnefs  by  his  behaviour  to 
Ophelia,  was  judicious,  becaufe  by  this  means  he  might  bethought 
to  be  mad  for  her,  not  that  his  brain  was  difturbed  about  ftatc  afi'airs, 
which  would  have  been  dangerous. 

*'  It  does  not  appear  whether  Ophelia's  madnefs  was  chiefly  for  her 
father's  death,  or  for  the  lofs  of  Hamlet.  It  is  not  often  that  young 
women  run  mad  for  the  lofs  of  their  fathers.  It  is  more  natural  fo 
fuppofe  that,  like  Chimene  in  the  Cid,  her  great  forrow  proceeded  from 
her  father's  being  killed  by  the  man  flie  loved,  and  thereby  making  it 
indecent  for  her  ever  to  marry  him. 

*♦  Laertes's  charafter  is  a  yery  odd  one  ;  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  whe- 
ther it  is  good  or  bad:  but  his  confentingto  the  villainous  contrivance 
of  the  ufurper's  to  murder  Hamlet,  makes  him  much  more  a  bad  man 
than  a  good  one, — It  is  a  very  nice  conduft  in  the  poet  to  make  the 
wfurper  build  his  fcheme  upon  the  generous  unfufpicious  temper  of  the 
perfon  he  intends  to  murder,  and  thus  to  raife  the  prince's  character 
by  the  confcflion  of  his  enemy  ;  to  make  the  villain  ten  time*  more 
odious  from  his  own  mouth,  The  contrivance  of  the  foil  unbated  (i.  e. 

without 
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without  a  button,)  is  methlnks  too  grofs  a  deceit  to  go  down  even 
with  a  man  of  the  moft  unfufpicious  nature. 

Laertes's  death  and  the  queen's  are  truly  poetical  juftlce,  and  very 
naturally  brought  about,  alchough  I  do  not  conceive  it  fo  eafy  to 
change  rapiers  in  a  fcuffle  without  knowing  it  at  the  time.  The  death 
of  the  queen  is  particularly  according  to  the  ftrideft  rules  of  poetical 
juftice  J  for  flie  lofes  her  life  by  the  villainy  of  the  very  perfon,  who 
had  been  the  caufe  of  all  her  crirnes. 

"  Since  the  poet  deferred  fo  long  ^the  Ufurper's  death,,  we  muft  own 
that  he  has  very  naturally  effedled  it,  and  ftiil  added  frefli  crimes  to 
thofe  the  murderer  had  already  committed. 

Upon  Laertes's  repentance  for  contriving  the  death  of  Hamlet> 
one  cannot  but  feel  fome  fentiments  of  pity  for  him  ;  but  who  can  fee 
or  read  the  death  of  the  young  prince  without  melting  into  tears  and 
compaflion  ?  Horatio's  earneft  defire  to  die  with  the  prince,  thus  not 
to  furvive  h'ts  friend,  gives  a  ftronger  idea  of  his  friendfliip  for  Hamlet 
in  the  few  lines  on  that  occafion,  than  many  adions  or  expreflions 
could  poflibly  have  done.  And  Hamlet's  begging  him  to  draiv  bis 
breath  in  this  harpy  ivorld  a  little  longer,  to  clear  his  reputation,  and 
manifeft:  his  innocence,  is  very  fuitable  to  his  virtuous  charadler,  and 
the  honeft  regard  that  all  men  fhould  have  not  to  be  mifreprefented  t© 
pofterityj  that  thay  may  not  fet  a  bad  example,  when  in  reality  they 
have  fet  a  good  one  :  which  is  the  only  motive  that  can,  in  reafon,  re- 
commend  the  love  of  fame  and  glory. 

"  Horatio's  defire  of  having  the  bodies  carried  to  a  ftage,  &c.  is  very 
well  imagined,  and  was  the  beft  v/ay  of  fatisfyiug  the  requeft  of  his 
deceafed  friend  :  and  he  ads  in  this,  and  in  all  points,  fuitably  to  the 
manly  honeft  charadler,  under  which  he  is  drawn  throughout  the 
piece.  Befides,  it  gives  a  fort  of  content  to  the  audience,  that  chough 
their  favourite  (which  muft  be  Hamlet)  did  not  efcape  with  life,  yet  the 
greateft  amends  will  be  made  him,  which  can  be  in  this  world,  via. 
juftice  done  to  his  memory. 

"  Fortinbras  comes  in  very  naturally  at  the  clofe  of  the  play,  and  lays 
a  very  juft  claim  to  the  throne  of  Denmark,  as  he  had  the  dying  voice 
of  the  prince.  He  in  a  few  words  gives  a  noble  charadler  of  Hamlet, 
and  ferves  to  carry  oft'  the  deceafed  hero  from  the  ftage  with  the  ho- 
iOours  due  to  his  birth  and  merit*'*  Maloni. 
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F  f  4. 


Perfons  Reprefented, 


Duke  of  Venice. 

Brabantio,  a  Senator^ 

*T'Vi}o  other  Senators, 

Gratiano,  brother  to  Brabantlo. 

Lodovico,  kin/man  to  Brabantio. 

Othello,  the  Moor  : 

Caffio,  his  Lieutenant ; 

lago,  his  Ancient, 

Roderigo,  a  Venetian  Gentleman* 

Montano,  Othello's  predec&Jfor   in  the  government  of 

Cyprus. 
Clonvn,  feruant  to  Othello, 
Herald. 

Defdemona,  daughter  to  Brabantio,  and  luife  io  Othello, 

Emilia,  uoife  to  lago. 

Bianca,  a  courtezan,  mijirejs  to  Caflio. 

Oncers,  Gentlemen,  Mejjengers^  Muficians,  Sailors,  At' 
tendants,  i^Cm 

SCENE,  for  thefirJlAa,  /«  Venice  ;  during  the  refi 
of  the  play,  at  a  fea-port  in  Cyprus, 
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ACT   I.    SCENE  I. 

Venice.      A  Street, 
Enter  Rodep>.igo,  and  I  a  go. 
Rod,  Tufh,  never  tell  me%  I  take  it  much  unkind!/. 
That  thou,  lago, — who  hall  had  my  purfe. 
As  if  the  firings  were  thine, — fhould'fl  know  of  this, 

lago.  'Sblood,  but  you  will  not  hear  me:  if  ever 
I  did  dream  of  fuch  a  matter,  abhor  me. 

Rod.  Thou  told'ft  me,  thou  did'ft  hold  him  in  thy  hate. 
/^^o.Defpife  me,  if  I  do  not.  Three  great  ones  of  the 
city. 

In  perfonal  fuit  to  make  me  his  lieutenant. 

Oft  cappM  to  him^ ; — and,  by  the  faith  of  man, 

i  know  my  price,  I  am  worth  no  worfe  a  place : 

»  The  ftory  Is  taken  from  Cynthia's  Novels.  Pope.- 

I  have  not  hitherto  met  with  any  tranflation  of  this  novel  (the  fe- 
\enth  in  the  third  decad)  of  fo  early  a  date  as  the  age  of  Shakfpearej 
but  undoubtedly  many  of  thofe  little  pamphlets  have  perifhed  between 
bis  time  and  ours. 

This  play  was  firft  entered  at  Stationers' Hall,  Odl.  6,  1621,  by 
Thomas  Walkely.  Steevens. 

I  have  feen  a  French  tranflation  of  Cyntblo,  by  Gabriel  Chappuys, 
Par.  1584.  This  is  not  a  faithful  one  j  and  I  fufpedt,  through  this 
medium  the  work  came  into Englifli.  Farmer. 

This  tragedy  I  have  afcribed  (but  on  no  very  fure  ground)  to  the 
year  1611.  See  An  Attempt  to  a/certain  the  order  of  Sbakfpeare^s  plays, 
Vol.1.  Malone. 

*  Tufh,  never  tell  rne,']  Thus  the  quarto,  1622.  In  the  folio  the 
fvord /«_y^  is  omitted.  Malone. 

3  Ott  capp'd  to  him  y — ]  Thus  the  quarto.  The  folio  reads,  0^- 
fappM  to  him.  Steevens. 

In  fupport  of  the  folio,  Antony  and  Cleopatramzy  be  quoted: 
«  I  have  ever  held  my  cap  off  to  thy  fortunes." 

This  reading  I  once  thought  hkeiy  to  be  the  true  one.  But  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  quarto  copies  has  convinced  me  that 
they  ought  not  without  very  ftrong  reafon  to  be  departed  from. 

Malone. 

But 
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But  he,  as  loving  his  own  pride  and  purpofes. 

Evades  them,  with  a  bombaft  circumllance. 

Horribly  IlufF'd  with  epithets  of  war; 

And,  in  conclufion,  nonfuits  my  mediators  ; 

For,  certes     fays  he,  /  have  already 

C ho/en  my  officer.     And  what  was  he  ? 

Forfooth,  a  great  arithmetician  S 

One  Michael  Caffio,  a  Florentine, 

A  fellow  almoll  damn'd  in  a  fair  wife*; 

That 

4-  — certes.t]  i.  e.  certainly,  in  truth.  Obfolete,  So  Spenfer,  in  the 
Faery  ^een,  b.  4.  c.  9  : 

♦<  Cfr/ei  her  lolle  ought  me  to  forrow  moft.'*  Steevens. 

5  Forfooth,  a  great  arithmetician,]  So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Mer- 
cutio  fays :      —  one  that  fights  by  the  book  of  arir/fcffifnV/t."  Steev. 

lago,  however,  means  to  reprefenr  Calfio,  not  as  a  perfon  whofe 
arithmetick  was  '*  one,  tivo,  and  the  tbhd  in  your  bofom,"  but  as  a 
man  merely  converfant  with  civil  matters,  and  who  knew  no  more  of 
a  fquadron  than  the  number  of  men  it  contained.  So  afterwards  he 
calls  him  this  co««rfir-f^i/?tfr.    Malone.  .> 

^  fellcnu  olmoji  damn  d  in  a  fair  ivife\^  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer 
iuppoled  that  the  text  muft  be  corrupt,  becaufe  it  appears  from  a  fol- 
Jowing  part  of  the  play  that  Caffio  was  an  unmarried  man.  Mr.  Steevens 
has  clearly  explained  the  words  in  the  fubfequent  n^te  :  I  have  there- 
fore no  doubt  that  the  text  is  right  j  and  have  not  thought  it  necelFary 
to  infert  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  note,  in  which  he  propofcd  to  read — a 
fellow  almoft  damn'd  in  a  fair  life."  Shakfpeare,  he  conceived,  might 
allude  to  the  judgment  denounced  in  the  gofpel  againft  thofe  of  whom 
^11  men  f peak  iv ell.  Malonk. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  conjecture  is  ingenious,  but  cannot  be  right ;  for 
the  malicious  lago  would  never  have  given  CalTio  the  higheft  commen- 
dation that  words  can  convey,  at  the  very  time  that  he  willies  to  de- 
preciate him  to  Roderigo:  though  afterwards,  in  fpeaking  to  him- 
felf,  [Aft  V.  fc.  i.]  he  gives  him  his  juft  charafter.  Mason. 

That  Caflio  was  married,  is  not  fufficiently  implied  in  the  words,  a 
felloiv  almofi  damnd  in  a  fair  ivift,  fince  they  may  mean,  according 
to  lago's  licentious  manner  of  exprelTing  himfelf,  no  more  than  a  man 
very  near  being  married.  This  feems  to  have  been  the  cafe  in  refpcft 
of  CalTio. — Adl  IV,  Sccne'i,  lago,  fpeaking  to  him  of  Bianca,  fays, 
— Wby^  the  cry  goes,  that  you  /hall  marry  her.  CalTio  acknowledges  that 
fuch  a  report  has  been  raifed,  and  adds,  This  is  the  moHkey''s  oivn  giving 
tut :  /he  is  perfuaded  Jivill  marry  her,  out  of  her  otvn  love  and  felf -flat- 
tery, not  out  of  my  promife.  lago  then,  having  heard  this  report  before, 
very  naturally  circulates  it  in  his  prefent  converfation  with  Roderigo, 
If  Shakfpeare,  however,  defigned  Bianca  for  a  curtizan  of  Cyprus, 
(where  Caflio  had  not  yet  been,  and  had  therefore  never  fscn  her,) 
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That  never  fet  a  fquadron  in  the  field. 
Nor  the  divifion  of  a  battle  knows 

More 

lago  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  allude  to  the  report  concerning  his  mar- 
riage with  her,  and  confequently  this  part  of  my  argument  muft  fall 
to  the  ground. 

Had  Shakfpeare,  confiftently  with  lago's  charafter,  meant  to  make 
him  fay  that  Caflio  was  a&aally  damnd  in  being  married  to  a  bandfome 
ivomatty  he  would  have  made  him  fay  it  outrigbr,  and  not  have  in- 
terpofcd  the  palliative  almoji.  Whereas  what  he  fays  at  prefent  amounts 
to  no  more  than  that  (however  near  his  marriage)  he  is  not  yet  com~ 
fletely  damndy  becaufe  he  is  not  absolutely  married.  The  fucceeding 
parts  of  Jago's  converfation  fufficiently  evince,  that  the  poet  thought  no 
mode  of  conception  or  expreflion  too  brutal  for  the  charadler,  Steev* 
There  is  no  ground  whatfoever  for  fuppofing  that  Shakfpeare  de- 
ligned  Bianca  for  a  courtezan  of  Cyprus.  Cafiio,  who  was  a  Florentine, 
and  Othello's  lieutenant,  failed  from  Venice  in  a  fhip  belonging  to 
Verona,  at  the  fame  time  with  the  Moor  j  and  what  difficulty  is  there 
in  fuppofing  that  Bianca,  who,  Caflio  himfelf  informs  us,  "  haunted 
him  every  where,"  took  her  paflage  in  the  fame  vefTel  with  him  ;  or 
followed  him  afterwards  ?  Othello,  we  may  fuppofe,  with  fome  of  the 
Venetian  troops,  failed  in  another  veffel  j  and  Defdemona  and  lago  era- 
barked  in  a  third. 

lago,  after  he  has  been  at  Cyprus  but  one  day,  fpeaks  of  Bianca, 
( Adl  IV.  fc.  i.)  as  one  whom  he  had  long  known  :  he  muft  therefore 
(if  the  poet  be  there  corred)  have  known  her  at  Venice: 
Now  will  I  queftion  Caflio  of  Bianca^ 
**  /I  bcujeivifey  that,  by  JtlUng  her  defira, 
**  Buys  berjtlf  bread  and  doatbs  :  it  is  a  creafurr, 

That  dotes  on  CaJJioj — as  'tis  the  ftrumpet's  plague, 
**  To  beguile  many,  and  be  beguil'd  by  one."  Malone, 
Ingenious  as  Mr.  Tyrrwhitt's  conjedlure  may  appear,  it  but  ill  ac- 
cords with  the  context,    lago  is  enumerating  the  difqualifications  of 
Caflio  for  his  new  appointment  j  but  furely  his  beingivellfpoken  of  By  all 
men  could  not  be  one  of  them.    It  is  evident  from  what  follows  that  a 
report  had  prevailed  at  Venice  of  Caflio's  being  foon  to  be  married  to 
the  moft y^izr  Bianca."    Now  as  {he  was  in  Shakfpeare's  language 
**  a  cuftomer,"  it  was  with  a  view  to  fuch  a  connexion  that  lago 
called  the  new  lieutenant  a  felloiu  almofldamnd.    It  may  be  gathered 
from  various  circumftances  that  an  intercourfe  between  Caflio  and 
Bianca  had  exifted  before  they  left  Venice;  for  Bianca  is  not  only- 
well  known  tolago  at  Cyprus,  but  fiie  upbraids  Caflio,  (Adl  III.  fc.  iv.) 
with  having  been  abfent  a  week  from  her,  when  he  had  not  been  t-wo  days 
on  the  ifland.    Hence,  and  from  what  Caflio  himfelf  relates,  (AdtlV. 
fc.  i.)  I IV as  the  other  day  talking  on  the  sea-bank  with  cer- 
tain Venetians,  and  thither  comes  the  bauble  \  by  this  band 
Jhe  falls  thus  about  my  neck  j"— it  may  be  prefumed  flie  had  fecretly 
Vol.  IX.  P  f  6  followed 
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More  than  a  fpinfter ;  unlefs  the  bookifh  theorick^. 
Wherein  the  toged  conluls  can  propofe^ 
As  mafterly  as  he:  mere  prattle,  without  pra(51ice. 
Is  all  his  Toldierlhip.    But,  he,  fir,  had  the  eledtioa  : 
And  I, — of  whom  his  eyes  had  feen  the  proof. 
At  Rhodes,  at  Cyprus  ;  and  on  other  grounds 
Chrillian  and  heathen, —  mull  be  be-lee'd  and  calm'd' 

By 

followed  him  to  Cyprus :  a  condulion  not  only  necelTary  to  explain 
the  paflTage  in  qaeftion,  but  to  prefeive  the  confiftency  of  the  fable  at 
large. — The  fea-bank  on  which  CafTio  was  converfing  with  certain 
Venetians,  was  at  Venice  ;  for  he  had  never  till  the  day  before  been 
at  Cyprus  :  he  fpecifies  thofe  with  whom  he  converfed  as  Veretiarsj 
becaufe  he  was  himfelf  a  Flyrentine  \  and  he  mentions  the  behaviour  of 
Bianca  in  their  prefence,  as  tending  to  corroborate  the  report  flie  had 
fpread  that  he  was  foon  to  marry  her.  Henley. 

I  think,  as  1  have  already  mentioned,  that  Bianca  was  a  Venetian 
courtezan  :  but  the  Jea-bank  of  which  CalTio  fpeai<s,  may  have  been 
the  fhore  of  Cyprus.  In  feveral  other  inllances  befide  this,  our  poet 
appears  not  to  have  recollefted  that  the  perfons  of  his  play  had  only 
been  one  day  at  Cyprus.  I  am  aware,  however,  that  this  circumflance 
rnay  be  urged  with  equal  force  againft  the  concluding  part  of  my  own 
preceding  note  j  and  the  term  iQ.2.-bar.k  certainly  adds  fupportto  what 
Mr.  Heiiley  has  fuggefted,  being  the  very  term  ufed  by  Lewkenor,  in 
his  account  of  theLiro  maggior  or  Venice.  Ses  p.  453,  n.  2.  Malone. 

7  — tbe  bcck'ijh  xhzoT\c\^,'\  Tbecrick  for  theory.  Steevens. 

This  was  the  common  language  of  Shakfpeare's  time.  See  Vol.  III. 
p.  445,  n.  8.  Malone. 

s  — the  toged  confuls — ]  The  rulers  of  the  fiate,  or  civil  gover- 
nours.  The  word  is  ufed  by  Marlowe,  in  the  fame  fenfe,  in  Tambur^ 
laint,  a  tragedy,  1590  : 

<*  Both  we  will  raigne  as  confuh  of  the  earth."  Malone. 

By  toged  perhaps  is  meant  peaceatlej  in  oppofition  to  the  tuatltke 
qualifications  of  which  he  had  been  fpeaking.  He  might  have  formed 
the  word  in  allufion  to  the  Latin  adage, — Cedant  arrta  toga.  Steev. 

9  —  ir.uji  be  be-lee'd  and  calmed — J  Be  let' d  ^nA-be-calrn  d  arc  terms 
of  navigation. 

1  have  been  informed  that  one  veflel  is  faid  to  be  in  the of  an- 
other, when  it  is  fo  placed  that  the  wind  is  intercepted  from  it.  lago's 
meaning  therefore  is,  that  Caflio  had  got  to  the  wind  of  him,  and 
colmed  him  from  going  on. 

To  be-calm  (as  I  learn  from  Falconer's  Marine  DiBionary )  is  llkc- 
■wlfe  to  obftruG  the  current  of  the  wind  in  its  palTagc  to  a  fliip,  by  any 
contiguous  olijcdt.  Steevens. 

The  quartu,  1622,  reads — 

 muft  be  ltd  and  calm'd— 

I  fufpe^  therefore  that  Shakfpsare  wrote— -xnuft  be  /«V  and  calm'd. 

The 
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By  debitor  and  creditor,  this  counter-cafter  * ; 

He,  in  good  time,  muft  his  lieutenant  be, 

And  I,  (God  blefs  the  mark''  I)  his  Moor-fliip's^  ancient. 

Rod,  By  heaven,  I  ratHer  would  have  been  his  hang- 
man, f 

iago.  But  there's  no  remedy,  'tis  the  curfe  of  fervice  j 
Preferment  goes  by  letter'^,  and  alFedion, 
Not  by  the  old  gradation  ^,  where  each  fecond 
Stood  heir  to  the  firll.    Now,  fir,  be  judge  yourfelf. 
Whether  I  in  any  juft  term  am  affin'd^ 
To  love  the  Moor. 

Rod,  I  would  not  follow  him  then, 

Iago.  O,  fir,  content  you ; 
I  follow  him  to  ferve  my  turn  upon  him : 
We  cannot  all  be  mailers,  nor  all  mailers 

The /fc- fide  of  a  fhip  is  that  on  which  the  wind  blows.  To  lee,  or  to 
be  iee'dy  may  mean^  to  fall  to  leeward,  or  to  lofe  the  advantage  of  the  wind. 

The  reading  of  the  text  is  that  of  the  folio.  I  doubt  whether  there 
be  any  fuch  fea-phrafe  as  to  be^lee  j  and  fufpeft  the  word  be  was  inad- 
vertently repeated  by  the  compofitor  of  the  folio. 

Mr.  Steevens  has  explain'd  the  word  becalnidy  but  where  is  it 
found  in  the  text?    Ma  lone. 

1  thh  counter-cafter ;]  It  was  anciently  the  pradllce  to  reckon  up 
fums  with  counters.  To  this  Shakfpeare  alludes  again  in  Cymbelintf 
Adl  V.  "  —  it  fums  up  thoufands  in  a  trice  :  you  have  no  true  debitor 
and  creditor,  but  it  j  of  what's  paft,  is,  and  to  come,  the  difcharge. 
Your  neck,  fir,  is  pen,  book,  and  ccunters  &c.  Again,  in -^^co/iT/?*^, 
a  comedy,  1540:  "  I  wyl  cait  my  counters,  or  with  counters  make  zil 
my  reckenynges."  Steevens. 

So,  in  The  pf^inter''s  Tale : — "fifteen  hundred  fliorn, — What  comss 
the  wool  to  ? — I  cannot  do't  without  counters.'^  Malone. 

2  —  blefs  the  mark  /J  Kelly,  in  his  comments  on  Scots  proverbs, 
cbferves,  that  the  Scots,  when  they  compare  perfon  to  perfon,  ufe  this 
exclamation.  Steevens. 

3 — j&is  Moor/hip's— ]  The  firft  quarto  reads — his  <zyor/^?/>'i— .  Ste. 

4-  —  by  letter,-^'\  Hy  recommendation  from  powerful  friends.  Johns. 
5  Not  by  the  old  gradation, — ]  Old  gradation,  is  gradation  efta- 

blifhed  by  ancient  praftice.  Johnson 

^  Whether  I  in  any  juji  term  am  affin'd — ]  ^ffind  is  the  reading  of 
the  third  quarto  and  the  firft  folio.  The  fecond  quarto  and  all  the 
modern  editions  have  ajignd.  The  meaning  is.  Do  I  ftand  within 
any  fuch  terms  of  propinquity  or  relation  to  the  Moor,  as  that  it  is  my  duty 
to  love  him?  Johnson. 

The  original  quarto,  1622  has  fjfign'd\  but  it  was  aianifeAly  an 
error  of  the  prefs*  MaIiON£. 

Cannot 
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Canfiot  be  truly  follow'd.    You  (hall  mark- 
Many  a  duteous  and  knee-crooking  knave. 
That,  doting  on  his  own  obfequioas  bondage. 
Wears  out  his  time,  much  like  his  mailer's  afs. 
For  nought  but  provender,  and,  when  he's  old,  cafhier'd; 
Whip  me  fuch  honed  knaves     Others  there  are. 
Who,  trimm'd  in  forms  and  villages  of  duty. 
Keep  yet  their  hearts  attending  on  themfelves ; 
And,  throwing  but  fliows  of  fervice  on  their  lords. 
Do  well  thrive  by  them,  and,  when  they  have  lin'd  their 
coats. 

Do  themfelves  homage :  thefe  fellows  have  fome  foul  5 
And  fuch  a  one  do  1  profefi  myfelf, 
For,  fir, 

Jt  is  as  fure  as  you  are  Roderigo, 

Were  I  the  Moor,  I  would  not  be  Ligo : 

Jn  following  him,  I  follow  but  myfelf; 

Heaven  is  my  judge,  not  I  for  love  and  duty. 

But  feeming  fo,  for  my  peculiar  end: 

For  when  my  outward  action  doth  demoniliate 

The  native  atfl  and  figure  of  my  heart 

In  compliment  extern^,  'tis  not  long  after 

But  I  will  wear  my  heart  upon  my  fleeve 

For  doves  to  peck  at  ^  :  [am  not  what  I  am. 

7  —  Loneji  knaves ;]  fCrjjve  is  here  for  fervantj  but  with  a  mk- 
ture  of  (\y  contempt,  Johnson. 

*  I»  compliment  extern,]  In  that  which  I  do  only  for  an  eutward 
fliew  of  civility.  Johnson. 

So,  in  Sir  W.  D'Avenant's  Albovlnet  1629  : 
*'  —  that  in  fight  extern 

A  patriarch  feems."  Steevens. 

5  But  I  •will  luear  try  heart  upon  my  lleeve 

For  doves  to  peck  at:]  Thus  the  quarto,  i6za.  The  folio  reads— 
For  dazvsy  8cc.  1  have  adhered  to  the  original  copy,  becaufe  I  fufpe£l 
Shakfpeare  had  in  his  thoughts  a  paflage  in  Lily's  Eupbues  and  his  Eng- 
land, 1580  :  "  As  all  Coynes  are  not  good  that  have  the  image  of  Caei'ar, 
nor  all  gold,  that  is  coyned  with  the  kings  ftanope,  fo  all  is  not  truth  that 
beareth  the  fhew  of  godlinefi'e,  nor  all  friends  that  beare  a  faire  face. 
If  thou  pretend  fuch  love  to  Euphucs,  carry  thy  heart  on  the  haike  of 
tbf  hand,  and  thy  tongue  in  thy  palme,  that  I  may  fee  what  is  in  thy 
minde,  and  thou  with  thy  finger  ciafpe  thy  mouth. — I  can  better  take 
a  blifter  of  a  nettle,  than  a  pricke  of  a  rofej  more  willing  that  a  raven 
ibould  peck  out  mine  eyes,  than  a  turtle  fetk  at  them."    Ma  lone. 

Rod, 
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Hod.  What  a  full  fortune  does  the  thick-lips  owe'. 
If  he  can  carry't  thus  1 

I  ago.  Call  up  her  father, 
Roule  him:  make  after  him,  poifon  his  delight. 
Proclaim  him  in  the  ftreets;  incenfe  her  kinfmen. 
And,  though  he  in  a  fertile  climate  dwell. 
Plague  him  with  flies:  though  that  his  joy  be  joy. 
Yet  throw  fuch  changes  of  vexation  on't. 
As  it  may  lofe  fome  colour. 

Rod,  Here  is  her  father*s  houfe ;  I'll  call  aloud. 

Jago.  Do ;  with  like  timorous  accent,  and  dire  yeli. 
As  when,  by  night  and  negligence,  the  fire 
Is  fpy'd  in  populous  cities 

Rod.  What  ho!  Brabantio!  fignior  Brabantio,  ko! 

lago.  Awake !  what,  ho  !  Brabantio !  thieves  1  thieves  \ 
thieves ! 

Look  to  your  houfe,  your  daughter,  and  your  hags ! 
Thieves!  thieves! 

Brabantio,  abo-ve,  at  a  njbindonv. 

Bm.  What  is  the  reafon  of  this  terrible  fummons  ? 
What  is  the  matter  there  ? 

"  JVhat  a  full  fortune  doet  the  thick-Hps  owe,]  Full  fortune  is,  % 
believe,  a  complete  piece  of  good  fortune,  as  in  another  fcene  of  this 
play  a  full  Joldler  is  put  for  a  complete  foldier.    To  oive  is  in  ancicn% 
language,  to  oivny  to  poflefs.  Steevens, 
So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

n  —  not  the  imperious  fliew 

«  Of  the  full-fortun'd  C^far  " 

Full  is  ufed  by  Chaucer  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  his  Troilus,  B,  L. 
«  Sufficeth  this,  my  full  friend  Pandare, 
That  I  have  faid — 
See  alfo  Vol  VII.  p.  534,  n.  5.  Malone. 
*  As  ivhen,  by  night  and  negligence,  the  fire 

Is  fpy'd  in  populous  cities.]  The  meaning,  as  Mr.  Edwards  has  ob- 
ferved,is,  "not  that  the  fire  was  fpied  by  negligence,  but  the  fire,  which 
came  by  night  and  negligence,  was  fpied, — And  this  double  meaning 
to  the  fame  word  is  common  to  Shakfpeare  with  all  other  writers, 
cfpecially  where  the  word  is  fo  familiar  a  one,  as  this  in  queftion.  Ovid 
feems  even  to  have  thought  it  a  beauty  inftead  of  a  defed:."  Malone. 

The  particle  is  ufed  equivocally;  the  fame  libeity  is  taken  by  wri- 
ters more  correft. 

The  wonderful  creaturtl  a  ivoman  of  reajon  / 
Never  grave  out  ofpridtf  never  gay  out  of  feafon,  Johnson 

Rod\ 
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Rod,  Signior,  is  all  your  family  within  ? 
lago.  Are  your  doors  lock'd^  ? 
Bra,  Why?  wherefore  afk  you  this? 
lago^  'Zounds,  fir,  you  are  robb'd  ;  for  fhame>  put  on 
your  gown  ; 

Your  heart  is  burft*,  you  have  loft  half  your  foul ; 
Even  now,  very  now,  an  old  black  ram 
Is  tupping  your  white  ewe^    Arife,  arife  ; 
Awake  the  fnorting  citizens  witH  the  beil. 
Or  elfe  the  devil  will  make  a  grandfire  of  you  : 
Arife,  1  fay. 

Bra.  What,  have  you  loft  your  wits  ? 

Rod,  Moft  reverend  fignior,  do  you  know  my  voice? 

Bra,  Not  I ;  What  are  youi 

Rod,  My  name  is — RoderigO. 

Bra,  The  worfe  welcome : 
I  have  chargM  thee,  not  to  haunt  about  my  doors : 
In  honeft  plainnefs  tliou  haft  heard  me  fay. 
My  daughter  is  not  for  thee;  and  now,  in  madnefs. 
Being  full  of  fupper,  and  diftempering  draughts^. 
Upon  malicious  bravery,  doft  thou  come 
To  ftart  my  quiet. 

Rod,  Sir,  fir,  fir, — 

Bra.  But  thou  muft  needs  be  fure. 
My  fpirit,  and  my  place,  have  in  them  power 
To  make  this  bitter  to  thee. 

Rod,  Patience,  good  fir. 

Bra,  What  tell'll  thou  me  of  robbing?  this  is  Venice  ; 

3  Are  your  doors  hclCd  f  ]  The  firft  quarto  reads.  Are  all  door* 
lock'd  ?    St E EVENS. 

4-  —  is  burft,]  i.  e.  broken.  Burfi  for  brcke  is  ufed  In  our  author's 
King  Henry  ll^.  P.  II  :  "  —  and  then  he  burji  his  head  for  crowding 
among  the  niarlhal's  men."  Steevens. 

See  alfo  Vol.  HI.  p.  244,  n.  6,  and  p.  312,  n.  i.  Malone. 

5  —  tupping^awr  'white  eiue.^  In  the  north  of  England  a  ram  is 
called  a  tup.  Malone. 

6  — diftempering  draughts^ — ]  To  be  diftempcred  with  liquor,  was. 
In  Shakfpeare's  age,  the  phrafe  for  intoxication.  In  Hamlety  the  king 
is  faid  to  be    marvellous  dijiem^ertd  with  wine."  Malone. 


My 
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My  houfe  is  not  a  grange^. 

Rod,  Moft  grave  Brabantio, 
In  fimple  and  pure  foul  I  come  to  you. 

lago.  'Zounds,  fir,  you  are  one  of  rhofe,  that  will 
not  ferve  God,  if  the  devil  bid  you.  Becaufe  we  come 
to  do  you  fervice,  you  think  we  are  ruffians :  You'll 
have  your  daughter  cover'd  with  a  Barbary  horfe ;  you'll 
have  your  nephews  neigh  to  you  ^  :  you'll  have  courfers 
for  coulins,  and  gennets  for  germans  ^, 

Bra,  What  profane  wretch  art  thou  *  ? 

lago. 

7  I        this  is  Venice : 

My  houfe  is  not  a  grange.]  That  is,  "  you  are  In  a  populous 
cUy,  not  in  a  lonehoufey  where  a  robbery  might  eafily  be  committed.'* 
Grange  is  ftridly  and  properly  the  farm  of  a  monaftery,  where  the  re- 
ligions repofited  their  corn,   Grangia,  Lat.  from  Granum.  But  in  Lin- 
colnfhlre,  and  in  other  northern  counties,  they  call  every  lone  houfe, 
or  farm  which  (lands  folitary,  z  grange.  Warton. 
So,  in  Daniel's  Complaint  of  Rofamondy  1599  ; 
**  —  foon  was  I  train'd  from  court 
**  To  a  folitary  grange,*''  &c. 
Again,  in  Meafure  for  Meafure  : 

<*  At  the  moated  grange  refides  this  dejected  Mariana." 

Steevens. 

*  -^your  nephews  neigh  to  you  ;]  NepheiVf  in  this  inftance,  has  the 
power  of  the  Latin  word  neposy  and  /ignifies  a  grandfon,  or  any  lineal 
defcendant,  however  remote.    So,  in  Spenfer: 

**  And  all  the  fons  of  thefe  five  brethren  reign'd 
**  By  due  fuccefs,  and  all  their  nepheivs  late, 
<*  Even  thrice  eleven  defcents  the  crown  obtain'd.** 
Again,  in  Chapman's  veriion  of  the  OdyfTey,  B.  24,  Laertes  fays  of 
Telemachus,  his  grandfon  i 

*<  —  to  behold  my  fon 
**  And  nephew  clofe  in  fuch  contention." 
Sir  W.  Dugdale  very  often  employs  the  word  In  this  fenfe;  and 
without  it,  it  would  not  be  very  eafy  to  fliew  how  Brabantio  could 
have  nephews  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter.    Ben  Jonfon  likewife 
ufes  it  with  the  fame  meaning.    The  alliteration  in  this  paffage  caufed 
Shakfpeare  to  have  recourfe  to  it.  Steevens. 
See  Vol.  VI,  p.  555,  n.  7.  Malone. 

9  _  gennets  for  germans."]  A  jennet  is  a  Spanifh  horfe.  Steevens; 

'  f^hat  profane  wretch  art  thou  That  is,  what  wretch,  of  grofs 
and  licentious  language  f  In  that  fenfe  Shakfpeare  often  ufes  the  word 
profane.  Johnson, 

Vol.  IX,  G  g  It 
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lago,  I  am  one,  fir,  that  comes  to  tell  you,  your 
daughter  and  the  Moor  are  now  making  the  beaft  with 
two  backs  *. 

Bra,  Thou  art  a  villain. 

lago.  You  are — a  fenator. 

Bra.  This  thou  lhalt  anfwer;  I  know  thee,  Roderlgo. 

Rod.  Sir,  I  will  anfwer  any  thing.  But  I  befeech  you, 
If't  be  your  pleafure  ^,  and  moft  wife  confent, 
(As  partly,  I  find,  it  is,)  that  your  fair  daughter. 
At  this  odd-even  and  dull  watch  o'  the  night 
Tranfported — with  no  worfe  nor  better  guard. 

It  is  fo  ufed  by  other  writers  of  the  fame  age : 
«<  How  far  off  dwells  the  houfe-furgeon  ? 
<«  —  You  arc  a  profane  fellow,  i'faith/' 
Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Tale  of  a  Tub  : 

"  By  th»  flyjuftice,  and  his  cleric  profane.^*  SteevKKS* 

a  —  your  daughter  and  the  Moor  are  noiv  making  the  beaft  with  tWO 
backs.]  This  is  an  ancient  proverbial  exprefiion  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, whence  Shakfpeare  probably  borrowed  it}  for  in  the  Diffio- 
naire  des  Proverbes  Fran^o'tfet,  par  G,  D.  B.  Bruflelles,  1710,  i2mo,  I 
find  the  following  article  :  *<  Fairela  bete  a  deux  dos,"  pour  dire,  fairc 
Tamour.  Percy. 

In  the  DtBienaire  Comique^  par  le  Roux,  8vo.  1750,  this  phrafc  Is 
more  particularly  explained,  under  the  article  Bete.  Faire  la  bete  a 
deux  doi.  Maniere  de  parler,  qui  fignifie  etre  couchc  avec  unc  femme; 
faire  le  dedult.— ^  £t  faifoient  tous  deux  fouvent  enfemble bete* 
deux  ^/oi  joyeufement.' — Rabelais,  liv.  I."  There  was  a  tranHation  of 
Rabelais  publifhed  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare.    Ma  lone. 

3  Ift  bt  your  pleafure,  &c.]  This  and  the  iixteen  foilowing  llnca 
are  not  in  the  original  quarto.    They  axe  found  in  the  folio,  1623. 

MaLONE'* 

^At  this  odd-even  and  dulUioatcb  o^tbe  nigbtf]  **  The  even  of  night," 
Dr.  Johnfon  obferves,  is  midnight,  the  time  when  night  is  divided 
into  two  even  parts."  This  is  certainly  true  j  but  our  budnefs  is  to 
explain  the  odd-even  of  nighL.  By  this  fingular  expreflion,— *«  this 
odd-even  of  night,"  our  poet  appears  lo  have  meant,  that  it  was  juft 
approaching  to,  or  juft  paft,  midnight}  fo  near,  or  fo  recently  paft» 
that  it  was  doubtful  whether  at  chat  moment  it  flood  at  the  point  of 
midnight,  or  at  fome  other  lefs  equal  divifion  of  the  twenty  four 
hours }  which  a  few  minutes  either  before  or  after  midAighc  would  bCo 

So,  in  Macbeth  : 

"   What  is  the  night  ? 

"  Lady  M.  Almoft  at  oddi  with  morning,  vfhicb  it  tobieb.** 
Shakfpeare  was  probably  thioking  of  -  his  boyifh  fch^ol-play,  §dd  tr 

But 
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But  with  a  knave  of  common  hire,  a  gondalier,— 

To  the  grofs  clafps  of  a  lafcivious  Moor, — 

If  this  be  known  to  you,  and  your  allowance 

We  then  have  done  you  bold  and  faucy  wrongs  ; 

But,  if  you  know  not  this,  my  manners  tell  me. 

We  have  your  wrong  rebuke.    Do  not  believe. 

That,  from  the  fenfe  of  all  civility*^, 

I  thus  would  play  and  trifle  with  your  reverence : 

Your  daughter, — if  you  have  not  given  her  leave,— 

1  fay  again,  hath  made  a  grofs  revolt ; 

Tying  her  duty,  beauty,  wit,  and  fortunes. 

In  an  extravagant^  and  wheeling  ftranger 

Of  here  and  every  where  :  Straight  fatisfy  yourfdf: 

If  fhe  be  in  her  chamber,  or  your  houfe. 

Let  loofe  on  me  the  juftice  of  the  Hate 

For  thus  deluding  you^. 

Bra.  Strike  on  the  tinder,  ho  ! 
Give  me  a  taper ; — call  up  all  my  people 
This  accident  is  not  unlike  my  dream. 
Belief  of  it  opprelTes  me  already  : — 

5  —  and  your  allowance,]  i.  e.  done  with  your  approbation.  See 
Vol.  VIII.  p.  203,  n.  3,  and  p.  505,  n.  5.  Malone. 

*  That  from  tht  fenfe  of  all  civilityf']  That  is,  in  oppojit'ton  tOf  Ot 
departing  fropt  the  fenfe  of  all  civility.  So,  in  Twe/ftb  Night : 

But  this  is  from  my  commiflion." 
^galn,  in  The  Mayor  of  ^anhoroughy  by  Middleton,  1661: 
**  But  this  \sfrom  my  bufineis."  Malone. 
7  Inan  txitzyz%zntf8cz.']Extra'vagant'n  here  ufed  in  itsLatin  fignlfi- 
cation,  for  wandering.    Thus  in  Hamlet :  '* — The  extravagant  and 
erring  fpirit, — Steevens. 

^  Tying  ber  duty^  beauty ^  ivit,  and fortunesy 

In  an  extravagant  and  ivheeling  firanger^'^  Thus  the  old  cop/es^ 
for  which  the  modern  editors,  following  Mr.  Pope,  have  fubftituted— 
To  an  extravagant,  &c.    In  K.  Lear  we  find — "  And  hold  our  lives  in 
mercy  J  (not  /zf  mercy  j)  in  The  ff^inter^s  Talcy      he  was  torn  to  pieces 
•with  a  beary"  not  '*  by  a  bear ;  "  and  in  Hamlet, 
To  let  this  canker  of  our  nature  come 
*<  In  further  evil."  ■ 
So,  in  the  next  fcene,  p.  468,  we  have  **  — i«  your  part,"  not  "  on 
your  part."   We  might  fubftitute  modern  for  ancient  phrafeology  in  ali 
thefe  paflTages  with  as  much  propriety  as  in  the  prefent.    We  yet  fay, 
**  flie  is  wrapp'd  up  in  him.'*  Malone. 

s  For  thus  deluding  you.]  The  firft  quarto  reads,  For  thh  delujion. 

Steevens. 

G  g  2  Light, 
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Light,  I  fay  !  light !  [Exit,  from  aicvr* 

lago,  Farewel  ;  for  I  muft leave  you: 

It  feems  not  meet,  nor  wholefome  to  my  place. 

To  be  produc'd'  (as,  if  I  ftay,  I  fhall,) 

Againll  the  Moor :  For,  I  do  know,  the  ftate, — 

However  this  may  gall  him  with  fome  check*,— 

Cannot  with  fafety  caft  him^  ;  for  he's  embark'd 

With  fuch  loud  reafon  to  the  Cyprus'  wars, 

(Which  even  now  ftand  in  a6t)  that,  for  their  fouls. 

Another  of  his  fathom  they  have  not. 

To  lead  their  bufmefs :  in  which  regard. 

Though  I  do  hate  him  as  I  do  hell  pains,. 

Yet,  for  neceffity  of  prefent  life, 

I  muft  fhew  out  a  flag  and  fign  of  love. 

Which  is  indeed  but  fign.  That  you  fhall  furely  find  him> 

Lead  to  the  Sagittar*  the  raifed  fearch; 
And  there  will  I  be  with  him.  So,  farewel.  [Exit^ 
Enter,  belo^xv,  Brabantio,  and  Servants  uoitb  torches* 

Bra.  It  is  too  true  an  evil :  gone  ftie  is ; 
And  what's  to  come  of  ray  defpifed  time  ^, 
Is  nought  but  bitternefs. — Now,  Roderigo, 
Where  didft  thou  fee  her  ?  — O  unhappy  girl ! — 
With  the  Moor,  fay 'ft  thou  ? — Who  would  be  a  father  ?— 
How  didft  thou  know  'twas  ftie  ?— O,  thou  deceiv'ft  me 
Paft  thought^  1 — What  faidftie  to  you  ? — Get  more  tapers; 

Raife 

*  To produc'd— ]  The  folio  reads, /»ro</«(?7^</.  Steevens. 
a  «_yi5,72f  check,]   Some  rebuke.  Johnson. 

3  —  caft  him  \ — J  That  is,  dijm'ifs  him  j  reje£l  him.    We  ftill  ^ay^ 
ncaji  cozt,  and  a  cay?  ferving-man.  Johnson. 

4  —  the  Sagittar— ]  Thus  the  quarto,  1622.    Folio  :— the  Sa^ 
^Utary,    Ma  lone. 

5  y^nd  ivkat^s  to  come  of  my  defpifed  f/wf,]  Dejfijed  time,  is  time  of 
no  value  j  time  in  which 

There's  nothing  fcrious  in  morality; 
<*  The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  dregs 
"  Are  left  this  vault  to  brag  of."    Macbeth,  Johnson. 
Again,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet: 
"  -         expire  the  term 

•<  Of  i.  defpifed  Why  dos'd  in  my  breaft.'*  Steevens. 
0,  thou  decei'v''Ji  me 
Paji  thought ! — J  Thus  the  quart©  l622»    The  folio  J623,  and 
the  quartos  1630  anxi  1655  read, 

—  0  (b^ 
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Szife  all  my  kindred. — Are  they  marry 'd,  think  you? 
Rod.  Truly,  1  think,  they  are. 

Bra,  O  heaven ! — How  got  fhe  out  ? — O  treafon  of  tke 
blood  !— 

Fathers,  from  hence  truft  not  your  daughters'  minds 
By  what  you  fee  them  adl. — Is  there  not  charms 
By  which  the  property  ^  of  youth  and  maidhood'^ 
May  be  abus'd  ?  Have  you  not  read,  Roderigo, 
Of  fome  fuch  thing  ? 

Rod,  Yes,  fir;  I  have,.indeed. 

Bra.  Call  up  my  brother. — O,  that  you  had  had  her  !— 
Some  one  way,  fome  another. — Do  you  know 
Where  we  may  apprehend  her  and  the  Moor  ? 

Rod.  I  think,  I  can  difcover  him  ;  if  you  pleafe 
To  get  good  guard,  and  go  along  with  me. 

Bra,  Pray  you,  lead  on*.    At  every  houfe  I'll  call; 
I  may  command  at  moft  :  — Get  weapons,  ho  I 
And  raife  fome  fpecial  officers  of  night*. — 
On,  good  Roderigo ;  J'll  deferve  your  pains,  [Exeunt, 

SCENE 

■  G  Jhe  Jecei'ves  me 

Pajl  thought, 

1  have  chofen  the  apoftrophe  to  his  abfent  daughter,  as  the  moll 
fpirited  of  the  two  readings.    St  e  evens. 

7  — 7j  there  not  cbarmsy'\  Is  there  not  fuch  a  thing  as  charms,  &c. 
The  modern  editors,  following  an  alteration  made  by  the  editor  of  the 
fecond  folio,  read — j^re  there  not  charms,  &c.  Malone. 

2  By  nvhtcb  the  property  of  youth  and  maidbtod 

May  be  abus'd  ?]  By  which  the  faculties  of  a  young  virgin  may 
be  infatuated,  and  made  fubje<5l  to  illufions  and  falfe  imagination  J 
it  — wicked  dreams  abufe 

<«  The  curtain' d  flee  p."    Macbeth.  ■  Johnson. 
9  —       maidhood — ]  The  quartos  read— and  wanixjo*/-—.  Stee.y, 
'  Pray  you,  lead  on.J  The  firft  quarto  reads.  Pray  lead  me  on. 

Steevens. 

*  And  raife  fome  fpecial  officers  0/ night. — ]  Thus  the  original  quarto, 
-l6zzj  for  which  the  editor  of  the  folio  fubftituted—qlficers  of  7«i^)6/ ; 
a  reading  which  all  the  modern  editors  have  adopted.  ,1  have  more 
than  once  had  occafion  to  remark  that  the  quarto  readings  were  fonve- 
times  changed  by  the  editor  of  the  folio,  from  ignorance  of  our  poet's 
^rafeology  or  meaning, 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Shakfpeare,  before  he  wrote  this  play,  read  T-be 
CommQTmealtb  and  Government  of  Venice,  tranflated  from  the  Italian 
G  s  3  by 


OTHELLO, 


SCENE  IL 
The  fame.    Another  Jireet, 
Enter  Othello, I  a  go,  and  Attendants, 

lago.  Though  in  the  trade  of  war  I  have  flain  men^ 
Yet  do  I  hold  it  very  fluff  o'  the  confcience  ^ 
To  do  no  contriv'd  murder  ;  I  lack  iniquity 
Sometimes,  to  do  me  fervice  :  Nine  or  ten  times 
1  had  though:  to  have  yerk'd  him* here  under  the  ribs. 

0th,  *lls  better  as  it  is, 

by  Lewes  Lewkenor,  and  printed  in  4to,  1599:  a  book  prefixed  to 
which  we  find  a  copy  of  verfes  by  Spenfer.  This  treatife  furntlhed 
our  poet  with  the  knowledge  of  thofe  officers  of  night,  whom  Brabantio 
here  defires  to  be  called  to  his  afliftance. 

*'  For  the  greater  expedition  thereof,  of  thefc  kinds  of  judgments,  the 
heades  or  chieftaines  of  the  officer i  by  night  do  obtaine  the  authority  of 
which  the  advocators  are  deprived.  Thefe  officers  of  the  night  are  fix, 
and  fix  likewife  are  thofe  meane  officers,  that  have  only  power  to  cor- 
reft  bafe  vagabonds  and  trifling  offences. 

**  Thofe  that  do  execute  this  office  are  called  heades  of  the  tribes  of 
the  city,  becaufe  out  of  every  tribe,  (for  the  city  is  divided  into  fir 
tribes,)  there  is  eledled  an  cffiicer  of  the  nighty  and  a  head  of  the  tribe. 
—The  duty  of  eyther  of  thefe  officers  is,  to  keepe  a  watch  every  other 
night  by  turn,  within  their  tribes j  and,  now  the  one  and  then  the 
other,  to  make  rounds  about  his  quarter,  till  the  dawning  of  the  day, 
beuig  always  guarded  and  attended  on  with  wcaponed  officers  and  fer- 
jeants,  and  to  fee  that  there  be  not  any  diforder  done  in  the  darknefs 
of  the  night,  which  alwaies  emboldensth  men  to  naughtinell'e  j  and 
that  there  be  not  any  houfes  broken  up,  nor  theeves  nor  rogues 
lurking  in  corners  with  intent  to  do  violence."  Commonwealtb  of  Venice, 

pp.  97,   99.      M  ALON  E. 

3  — ftuft'o'  ri>tf  confcience—]  This  cxpreffion  to  common  readers  ap- 
pears harfh.  Stuff  of  xht  cinfcience  \%i  jubjlarce,  or  effertce  of  the  Con- 
fcience. Stuff  is  a  word  of  great  force  in  the  Teutonick  languages. 
The  elements  are  called  in  Dutch,  Hcefd  Jicffcrij  or  htad-fiuffs, 

Johnson, 

Again,  \n  King  Henry  FIJI : 

You're  full  of  heavenly  &c. 
Frifch's  Ctffwjn  Z)ii?/o«<irj- gives  this  explanation  of  the  word  Jloff 
xnateries  ex  qua  aliquid  fieri  poterit.  Steevens. 

♦  /  bjd  thought  to  have  yerk'd  him — j  lago  is  probably  here  fpeak. 
•ing  of  Roderigo.  Malone, 
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:Iago,  Nay,  but  he  prated. 
And  fpoke  fuch  fcurvy  and  provoking  terms 
Againft  your  honour. 
That,  with  the  little  godlinefs  I  have, 
I  did  full  hard  forbear  him.    But,  I  pray,  fir. 
Are  you  faft  marry'd  ?  for,  be  fure  of  this,— 
That  the  magnifico^  is  much  belov'd  ; 
And  hath,  in  his  effeft,  a  voice  potential 
As  double  as  the  duke's  * :  he  will  divorce  you ; 

5  — the  magnifico— ]  **  The  chief  men  of  Venice  are  by  a  peculiar 
nzmt  cdWtA  Magnijici,  i.  magrjijicoes.^*  MinQi&w^s  DiSiionary,  See 
too  Volpone,    T  o  L  L  E  T  . 

d  ^  a  voice  potential 

As  double  a  ibe  dukes  :]  It  appears  from  Thomas's  Hijlory  of 
Italy,  4to.  i.i;6o,  to  have  been  a  popular  opinion,  though  a  falfe  one, 
that  the  duke  of  Venice  had  a  double  voice.  *'  Whereas,"  fays  he, 
*<  many  have  reported,  the  duke  In  ballotyng  fhould  have  tivo  voices  ; 
it  is  nothinge  fo ;  for  in  giving  his  voice  he  hath  but  one  ballot,  as  all 
jothers  have."  Shakfpeare,  therefore,  might  have  gone  on  this  re- 
ceived opinion,  which  he  might  have  found  In  fome  other  book.  Sup- 
pofing,  however,  that  he  had  learned  from  this  very  parage  that  the 
duke  had.  not  a  double  voice  in  the  Council  of  Seven,  yet  as  he  has  a 
vote  in  each  of  the  various  councils  of  the  Venetian  ftate,  (a  privi- 
lege which  no  other  perfon  enjoys,)  our  poet  might  have  thought 
himfelf  juftified  in  the  epithet  which  he  has  here  ufed  j  and  this  cir- 
cumdance,  which  he  might  have  found  in  a  book  already  quoted.  Con* 
tit&no^s  Com./tonivealtb  and  Government  of  yenicCf  4to,  1599,  was,  I 
believe,  here  in  his  thoughts. 

"  The  dukehimklf  alfo,  if  he  will,  may  ufe  the  authority  of  an  ad- 
vocator or  prefident,  and  make  report  to  the  councell  of  any  offence, 
and  of  any  amercement  or  punifliment  that  is  thereupon  to  be  inflift- 
ed  j—fotfo  great  is  tbe  princess  authorities  that  he  may y  in  ivhatfoever 
court f  iAS)joiu  t.  himfelf e  to  the  magijirate  tbereiny  being  pref  dent,  as  bis 
colleague  and  companion,  and  have  eq.ual  power  with  the 
OTHER  PRESIDENTS,  that  he  might  fo  by  this  means  be  able  to 
look  into  all  things."  p.  41.  Agai^,  ibidem,  p.  42  :  **  Befides  this, 
this  prince  [i.  e.  the  duke,']  hath  In  every  councell  equal  authoritie 
with  any  of  them,  for  one  fuffrage  or  lotte.'*  Thus  v/e  fee,  though  he 
,  had  not  a  double  voice  in  any  one  aflembly,  yet  as  he  had  a  vote  in  all 
the  various  afiemblies,  his  voice,  thus  added  to  the  voice  of  each  of 
the  prefidents  of  thofe  afiemblies,  might  with  ftri^l  propriety  be  called 
double^  and  potentiaL-r-Potential,  Dr.  Johnfon  thinks,  means,  ope- 
rative, kaving  the  effeSi,  (by  iveigbt  and  influence,)  without  the  ex- 
ternal aftual  property.  It  is  ufed,  he  conceives,  in  the  fenfe  of 
fcience  j  a  cauftick  Is  called  potential  fire.'*  I  queftlon  whether  Shak- 
fpeare meant  more  byths  word  than  operative,  or poiverful,  Malone, 

G  g  4  Or 


4s6  OTHELLO, 

Or  put  upon  you  what  reflraint  and  grievance 
The  law  (with  all  his  might,  to  enforce  it  on,) 
Will  give  him  cable. 

Oth»  Let  him  do  his  fpite  : 
My  fervices,  which  I  have  done  the  figniory. 
Shall  out-tongue  his  complaints.    'Tis  yet  to  know, 
(Which,  when  I  know  that  boafting  is  an  honour, 
1  (hall  promulgate^,)  I  fetch  my  life  and  being 
From  men  of  royal  fiege  ^ ;  and  my  demerits ' 
May  fpeak,  unbonnetted to  as  proud  a  fortune 

As 

7  ■       ""Th  yet  to  knciVf 

(Whkby  ivhen  I  knoiv  that  boafilng  is  an  honour , 
J  Jhall promulgate, ) — ]  Thus  the  folio.  The  quarto,  1622,  reads: 
Tis  yet  to  know 
That  boafting  is  an  honour. 
I  fliall  promulgate,  I  fetch,  &c. 
Some  words  certainly  were  omitted  at  the  prefs ;  and  perhaps  they 
have  been  fupplied  in  the  wrong  place.     Shakfpeare  might  have 
written : 

— —  'Tis  yet  to  know 

That  boafting  is  an  honour;  which  when  I  know, 
I  fhall  promulgate,  I  fetch  my  life,  &c. 
I  am  yet  to  learn  that  boafting  is  honourable,  which  when  1  have 
learned,  I  fhall  proclaim  to  the  world  that  I  fetch  my  life,  &c. 

Malone. 

*  — menof  royaH\tgt\'\   Men  who  have  fat  upon  royal  thrones* 

The  quarto  has — men  of  royal  height.  Siege  is  ufed  for  feat  by 
other  authors.  So,  in  Stowe's  C/fcrcwftr/^,  p.  575:  **  — there  was  fee 
up  a  throne  or  Jiege  royall  for  the  king." 

Again,  in  Spenfer's  Faery  ^een,  b.  2.  c.  7  : 

"  A  ftately ^ege  of  lovcraignc  raajeftye."  Steeveks. 

So,  in  Grafton's  CbronicUf  p.  443  :  *♦  Incontinent  after  that  he 
was  placed  in  the  re)'fl/^^;^f,"  &c,  Malone. 

9  — and  my  demerits — ]  Demerits  has  the  fame  meaning  in  our  au- 
thor, and  many  others  of  that  age,  as  merits; 

**  Opinion  that  fo  fticks  on  Martius,  may 

**  Of  his //mfr/Vi  rob  Cominius."  Coriolanus, 

Again,  in  DugdaWs  JVarivickfoire,  p.  850,  edit.  1730:  "Henry 
Conway,  efq.  for  his  Cing\i\:ir  demerits  received  the  dignity  of  knight- 
hood.'* 

Mereo  and  demereo  had  the  fame  meaning  in  the  Roman  language, 

St  E  EVENS. 

'  May  fpeak  unbonnetted,]  Thus  all  the  copies  read  this  palfage. 
But,  to  fpeak  untonneted,  is  to  fpeak  with  the  cap  off,  which  is  di- 
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As  this  that  I  have  reach'd :  For  know,  lago. 

But  that  I  love  the  gentle  Defdemona, 

J  would  not  my  unhoufed^  free  condition 

Put  ii?to  circumfcription  and  confine 

For  thefea's  worth    But,  look  1  what  lights  come  yonder  ? 

i'w/^r  Cassio,  at  a  diftancey  and  certain  officers ,  <vjith 
torches. 

Iago»  Thefe  are  the  raifed  father,  and  his  friends : 
You  were  beft  go  in. 

0th,  Not  I ;  I  mull  be  found  ^ 

My 

re£lly  oppofite  to  the  poet*s  meaning.  Othello  means  to  fay,  that  his 
birth  and  fervices  fet  him  upon  fuch  a  rank,  that  he  may  fpeak  to  a 
fenator  of  Venice  with  his  hat  on  j  i.  e.  without  fhewing  any  marks  of 
deference  or  inequality.  I  therefore  am  inclined  to  think  Shakfpeare 
wrote  : 

May  fpeak,  and  bonnetted,  &c.  Theobald. 

Bonneter  (fays  Cotgrave)  is  to  put  off  one's  cap.  So,  In  Coriplanus  t 
<t  thofe,  who  having  been  fupple  and  courteous  to  the  people,  bonnetted 
^without  any  further  deed  to  have  them  at  all  into  their  eftimation." 
Unbonnetted  may  therefore  fignify,  luitbout  taking  the  cap  off.  We 
might,  I  think,  venture  to  read  imbonnetted.  It  is  common  with 
Shakfpeare  to  make  or  ufe  words  compounded  in  the  fame  manner. 
Such  are  impaivn,  impaint,  impale^  and  itnmaji*  Of  all  the  readings 
hitherto  propofed,  that  of  Theobald  is,  I  think,  the  beft.  St  ee  yens. 

The  objeftion  to  Mr.  Steevens's  explanation  of  unbonnetted,  i.  e» 
•without  taking  the  cap  off,  is,  that  Shakfpeare  has  himfelf  ufed  the 
word  in  K.  Lear,  Aft  II!.  fc.  i.  with  the  very  contrary  fignification, 
jizmtly,  for  one  ivhofe  cap  is  off : 

 Unbonnetted  he  runs, 

«  And  bids  what  will  take  all.^' 

He  might,  however,  have  employed  the  word  here  in  a  different 
fenfe.    Ma  lone. 

Unbonnetted,  is  uncovered,  revealed,  made  known.  In  the  fecond 
zOi  and  third  fcene  of  this  play  we  meet  with  an  expreflion  fimilar  to 
this:  **  —you  unlace  your  reputation  5"  and  another  in  As  you  like  it. 
Aft  IV.  fc.  i.      Now  unmuzzle  yoni  wifdom."    A.  C. 

4  —  unhoufed  ~]  Free  from  domejlick  cares.  A  thought  natural  to 
an  adventurer.  Johnson. 

Othello  talking  as  a  foldier,  unhoufed  may  fignify  the  having  no 
fettled  houfe  or  habitation,  Whalley. 

3  For  the  feu's  nvortb.']  I  would  not  marry  her,  though  ihe  were  as 
rich  as  the  Adriatjick,  which  the  Doge  annually  marries,  Johnson. 

J  believe 


\ 


O  T   H   E  L   L  O. 

My  parts,  my  title,  and  my  perfedl  foul. 
Shall  manifeft  me  rightly.    Is  it  they  ? 

Jago.  By  Janus,  1  think  no. 

Oth,  The  fervants  of  the  duke,  and  my  lieutenaat. 
The  goodnefs  of  the  night  upon  you,  friends  I 
What  is  the  news? 

Caf,  The  duke  does  greet  you,  general  ; 
And  ne  requires  your  hafle,  poft-hafte  appearance,. 
Even  on  the  inftant. 

0th,  What  is  the  matter,  think  you  ? 

Caf.  Something  from  Cyprus,  as  I  may  divine  ; 
It  is  a  bufmefs  of  fome  heat :  the  gallies 
Have  fent  a  dozen  fequent  meffengers  * 
This  very  night,  at  one  another's  heels  ; 
And  many  of  the  confuls^,  rais'd,  and  met. 
Are  at  the  duke's  already  :  You  have  been  hotly  call*d  for  { 
When,  being  not  at  your  lodging  to  be  found, 

I  believe  the  common  and  obvious  meaning  is  the  true  one. 
The  fame  words  occur  in  Sir  W.  D' Avenant's  Cruel  Brother,  1630  ; 
*<  —  he  would  not  loofe  that  privilege, 
**  For  the  Jeas  laortb."* 
perhaps  the  phrale  is  proverbial. 

Pliny  the  naturalilt  has  a  chapter  on  thi  riches  of  the  fea* 
Again,  in  the  Winter  s  Tale: 

"   for  all  the  fun  fees,  or 

<*  The  clofe  earth  wombs,  or  the  profound  Jea  hides 
In  unknown  fatbomsy^  &c. 
Again,  in  King  Henry  V.  Aft  I  : 

«   1!  As  rich  v/ith  praife, 

As  is  the  ouze,  and  bottom  of  the  feat 
"  "With  funken  wreck,  and  fumlefa  treafuries."  Steevens. 

4  —  fequent  rKeJ/engers-^^  The  firft  quarto  xe^ds-^frejuent  meffen- 
gers.  Steevens. 

5  —  corfuls,]  Hanmer  reads,  council,  Theobald  would  have  u« 
read  counfellon.  Venice  was  originally  governed  by  corfuls  :  and  con- 
fuls  fcems  to  have  been  commonly  ufed  for  counfellors,  as  before  in  this 
play.  InAlbion'i  Triumphy  a  mafque,  1631,  the  emperor  Albana<2  is 
^aid  to  be  attended  by  fourteen  confuls. — Again  ;  «  l^he  habits  of  the  con- 
fuls  were  after  (be  fame  manner,*"  GeofFery  of  Monmouth,  and  Matthew 
Paris  after  him,  call  both  dukes  and  earls,  confuls,  SteevenSi 

p.  442,  n.  8«  Malonx. 

The 
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The  fen  ate  hath  fent  about  three  feveral  quefts  ^, 
To  fearch  you  out. 

0th.  'Tis  well  I  am  found  by  you. 
J  will  but  fpend  a  word  here  in  the  houfe. 
And  go  with  you.  \Uxit, 

Caf,  Ancient,  what  makes  he  here  ? 

lago,  *Faith,  he  to-night  hath  boarded  a  landcarack^  5 
If  it  prove  lawful  prize,  he*s  made  for  ever. 

Caf.  I  do  not  underlland. 

lago.  He's  married. 

Caf.  Towho^? 

Re-enter 

6  Thejetiate  hath  fent  about—-']  The  early  quartos,  and  all  the  mo- 
dern editors,  have, 

The  fenate  fent  above  three  Jeveral  qttejis. 

The  folio,  The  fenate  hath  fent  about,  &c.  that  Is,  about  the  city.  I 
have  adopted  the  reading  of  the  folio.  Johnsck. 

Sluefls  are,  on  this  occafion,  fearches.  So,  in  fTeywood's  Brazen 
Age,  161 3  : 

*«  Now,  if  in  all  his  quefii,  he  be  witheld,— Stee  veks. 

7  —  land  carackj]  A  carack  is  a  (hip  of  great  bulk,  and  com- 
jnonly  of  great  value  j  oerhaps  what  we  now  call  a  galleon*  Johnson. 

So,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Coxcomh  : 
"  —They'll  be  freighted} 

«  They're  made  like  caracks,  all  for  ftrength  and  ftowage." 

Steevens. 

Mr,  Mafon  obferves,  that  «  the  firft  flilp  that  came  richly  laden 
from  the  Weft  Indies  to  Europe  were  thofe  from  tht  Caraccas  j"  and 
feems  to  think  that  the  veflel  called  a  carack  derived  its  name  from 
thence.  But  a  carack,  or  carick,  (for  fo  it  was  more  frequently  written 
in  Shakfpeare's  time^)  is  of  higJier  origin,  and  was  denominated  from 
the  Spanilh  word,  caraca,  which  fignifies  a  veflel  of  great  bulk,  con- 
ftrufted  to  carry  a  heavy  burthen.  The  Spaniih  caraca,  Minflieu  thinks, 
may  have  been  formed  from  the  Italian  carico,  a  lading,  or  freight. 

Malonk. 

*  To  ivho  f  ]  It  Is  fomewhat  fmgular  that  GaiTio  fhould  alk  this 
queftion.    In  the  third  fcene  of  the  third  A61,  lago  fays : 
Did  Michael  Caflio,  when  you  woo'd  my  lady, 
Know  of  your  love  ? 

Otb.  From  firfl  to  lafi. 
He  who  was  acquainted  with  the  objeft  courted  by  his  friend,  could 
have  little  reafon  for  doubting  to  whom  he  would  be  married.  Stee  v. 

Caflio's  feeming  ignorance  of  Othello's  courtfliip  or  marriage  might 
oniy  be  affeftcd  j  in  order  to  keep  his  friend's  fecret,  till  it  became 
publickly  known.  Blackstom. 
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Re-enter  Othello. 

Jago.  Marry,  to — Come,  captain,  will  you  go  ? 
Ot/?.  Have  with  you. 

Cajl  Here  comes  another  troop  to  feek  for  you. 

£«/^r  Bra  BANT  lo.  Rode  RICO,  and  Oncers  of  night  p 
ixjith  torches  and  ^weapons, 

lago.  It  is  Brabantio:— general,  be  advis'd'  ; 
He  comes  to  bad  intent. 
Oth.  Hola!  Hand  there! 
Rod,  Signior,  it  is  the  Moor. 

Bra.  Down  with  him,  thief  1  \They  dranjj  on  hoih  Jides. 
lago.  You,  Roderigo  !  come,  fir,  I  am  for  you. 
Oth,  Keep  up  your  bright  fwords,  for  the  dew  will  rufi: 
them. — 

•Good  fignior,  you  fhall  more  command  with  years. 
Than  with  your  weapons. 

Bra.  O  thou  foul  thief,  where  haft  thou  ftow*d  my 
daughter  ? 

Damn'd  as  thou  art,  thou  haft  enchanted  her  : 
For  I'll  refer  me  to  all  things  of  fenfe. 
If  Ihe  in  chains  of  magick  were  not  bound. 
Whether  a  maid — fo  tender,  fair,  and  happy; 
So  oppofite  to  marriage,  that  Ihe  Ihunn'd 
The  wealthy  curled  darlings  of  our  nation 

Would 

Or  he  might  fear  that  Othello  had  proved  falfe  to  the  gentic  Def- 
^mona,  and  married  another.  Malonx. 

9  — be ad'vis'd      That  is,  be  coo/ j  be  cautious  \  htdijcreet, 

JOHNSOK, 

*  The  ivealtby  curled  ^arfingf  of  our  nationy'\  Curled  is  elegantly  and 
ejientatieujly  drejfed.  He  had  not  the  hair  particularly  in  his  thoughts. 

Johnson. 

On  another  occafion  Shakljpeare  employs  the  fame  exprelHon,  and 
evidently  alludes  to  the  hair  t 

**  If  (he  firft  meet  the  curled  Antony,"  &c. 
Sir  W.  D''Avenant  ufes  the  fame  expreflion  in  his  Jup  Italian,  1630  ; 

"  The  curPd  and  filken  nobles  of  the  town.'* 

Again  : 

"  Such  is  the  cnrled  youth  of  Italy.'* 
I  believe  Shakfpeare  has  the  fame  meaniJig  in  the  prefent  inflance. 

SjsEvrNS. 

That 
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Would  ever  have,  to  incur  a  general  mock. 
Run  from  her  guardage  to  the  footy  bofom 
Of  fuch  a  thing  as  thou  ;  to  fear,  not  to  delight  *^ 
Judge  me  ^  the  world,  if  'tis  not  grofs  in  fenfe. 
That  thou  haft  pradlis'd  on  her  with  foul  charms ; 
Abus'd  her  delicate  youth  with  drugs,  or  minerals. 
That  waken  motion  * : — I'll  have  it  difputed  on : 

'Ti3 

That  Dr.  Johnfon  was  miftaken  in  his  interpretation  of  this  line, 
is  afcertained  by  our  poet's  ilfl/>c  of  Lucrece^  where  the  hair  is  not 
merely  alluded  to,  but  exprefsly  mentioned,  and  the  epithet  curled  » 
added  as  charafteriftick  of  a  peribn  ot  the  higheft  rank  : 
**  Let  him  have  time  to  tear  his  curled  hair,'''' 

Tarquin,  a  king's  fon,  is  the  perfon  fpoken  of.  See  Vol.  X.  p.  102^ 
n.  I.  Edgar,  when  he  was  proud  in  heart  and  mind,"  curTd  his 
hair.    Ma  lone. 

2-  —  to  fear,  not  to  delight.']  To  one  more  likely  to  terrify  than  to 
delight  her.    So,  in  the  next  fcene  (Brabantio  is  again  the  fpeaker)  : 
«  To  fall  in  love  with  what  pje feard  to  look  on.'* 

Mr,  Steevens  fuppofes  fear  to  be  a  verb  here,  ufed  in  the  fenfe  of  to 
terrify  \  a  lignification  which  it  formerly  had.  But  /f^r,  I  apprehend, 
is  a  fubftantive,  and  poetically  ufed  for  the  objeB  of  fear.  Malone. 

3  Judge  met  This  and  the  five  following  lines  are  not  in  the 
quarto,  1622.  Malone. 

4  Abus''d  her  delicate  youth  tvith  drugs,  or  minerals^ 

That  waken  motion  ;]  The  folro,  where  alone  this  paflage  is  founc?, 
reads— That  'weaken  motion.  The  emendation-  was  made  by  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer  5  and  I  have  adopted  it,  becaufe  I  have  a  good  reafora- 
to  belie-re  that  the  words  weaken  and  waken  were  in  Shakfpeare's 
time  pronounced  alike,  and  hence  the  miftake  might  eafily  have  hap- 
pened. Motion  IS  elfewhere  ufed  by  our  poet  precifely  in  the  fenfe  re- 
quired  here.    So,  in  Cymbeline  : 

<«  for  there's  no  motion 

*'  That  tends  to  vice  in  man,  but  I  affirta 
It  is  the  woman's  part." 
Again,  in  Hamlet: 

**  —  fenfe  fure  you  have,  t., 
"  Elfe  could  you  not  have  motion,'** 
Again,  in  Meafure  for  Meajure : 
*'  ■       one  who  never  feels 
**  The  wanton  flings  and  motions  of  the  fenfe.'* 
So  alfo,  in  A  Mad  World,  my  Majiers,  by  Middleton,  x6oS  % 
<*  And  in  myfelf  footh  up  adulterous  motions. 
And  fuch  an  appetite  as  I  know  damns  met'* 
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'Tis  probable,  and  palpable  to  thinking. 
I  therefore  apprehend  and  do  attach  thee. 
For  an  abufer  '  of  the  world,  a  pradifer 
Of  arts  inhibited  and  out  of  warrant  :— 
Lay  hold  upon  him  ;  if  he  do  refift. 
Subdue  him  at  his  peril. 

We  have  in  the  play  before  us—^oakend  turatb,  and  I  think  irt 
fome  other  play  of  Shakfpcare — ivakend  Iwoe,  So,  in  our  poet's 
1 17th  Sonnet : 

«<  But  flioot  not  at  me  in  your  ioa\tnd  kate.^'' 

Ben  Jonfon  in  the  preface  to  his  Volpone  has  a  fimilar  phrafeology* 
<c  being  the  office  of  the  comick  poet  to  Jiirre  up  gentle  affec- 

tions.'''' 

Mr.  Theobald  reads — That  weaken  notion,  i.  e.  fays  he,  her  right 
conception  and  idea  of  things  j  underilandirg,  jadgment. 

This  reading  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  derives  forae  fupport  from 
a  paflage  in  King  Lear,  A€t  II.  fc.  iv.— "  either  his  notion  iveakens,  or 
hi5  difcernings  are  lethargy'd."  But  the  objedlion  to  it  is,  that  n» 
opiates  or  intoxicating  potions  or  powders  of  any  fcrt  can  diftort  or 
pervert  the  ir.tellefis,  but  by  deftroying  them  for  a  time  j  nor  was  it  ever 
at  any  time  believed  by  the  moft  credulous,  that  love-pcwders,  as  they 
•were  called,  could  nveaken  the  underfiandirg,  though  it  was  formerly 
believed  that  they  cculd  fajcinate  the  ajftSions  :  or  in  other  words, 
waken  motion. 

Brabantio  afterwards  afierts, 

"  That  with  fome  mixtures  powerful  o'er  the  Hood, 
He  wrought  upon  her." 
(Our  poet,  it  (hould  be  remembered,  in  almoft  all  his  plays  ufef 
Hood  for  paj/ion.    See  p.  356,  n.  5  ;  and  Vol.  Vlll.  p.  8i,  n.  4,  and 
p.  199,  n.  7.)    And  one  of  the  fenators  afks  Othello,  not,  whether  he 
had  weakened  Defdemona's  underfianding,  but  whether  he  did 
<*  ■        by  indireft  and  forced  courfes 
<*  Subdue  and  potfcn  this  young  maid's  affeBions*'* 
The  notion  of  the  efficacy  of  love-powders  was  formerly  fo  prevalent^ 
that  in  the  parliament  fummoned  by  King  Richard  the  Third,  on  his 
ufurping  the  throne,  it  was  publickly  urged  as  a  charge  againft  Lady 
Grey,  that  fhe  had  bewitched  Fing  Edward  the  Fourth  **  by  ftrangc 
potions  and  amorous  charms^''  See  Fabian,  p.  495  i  Speed,  p.  913,  edit* 
2652 }  and  Habington's  Hijiory  of  King  Edivard  the  Fourth,  p.  35. 

Malove. 

Motion  in  a  fubfequent  fcene  of  this  play  is  ufed  in  the  very  fenfe  in 
which  Hanmer  would  employ  it.  But  we  have  reafon  to  cool  our 
raging  wofiorj,  our  carnal  ftings,  our  unbitted  lufts."    Steevens.  ^ 

i  Fqx  an  alufer,  S(Z.]  The  firft  ^uirto  ieads>  Sucb  in  abufer,  &c. 

Steevens. 


Oih. 
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Oih,  Hold  your  hands, 
l^oth  you  of  my  inclining,  and  the  reft : 
Were  it  my  cue  to  fight,  I  fhould  have  known  it 
Without  a  prompter. — Where  will  you  that  I  go 
To  anfwer  this  your  charge  ? 

Bra.  To  prifon  ;  till  fit  time 
Of  law,  and  courfe  of  direft  feflion. 
Gall  thee  to  anfwer. 

Oth.  What  if  I  do  obey? 
How  may  the  duke  be  therewith  fatisfied  j- 
Whofe  meffengers  are  here  about  my  lidc;,^ 
Upon  fome  prefent  bufinefs  of  the  Itate, 
To  bring  me  to  him  ? 

Ojffi,  'Tis  true,  moft  worthy  fignior. 
The  duke's  in  council ;  and  your  noble  felfy 
I  am  fure,  is  fent  for. 

Bra,  How  !  the  duke  in  council  I 
In  this  time  of  the  night! — Bring  him  away: 
Mine's  not  an  idle  caufe :  the  duke  himfelf. 
Or  any  of  my  brothers  of  the  ftate. 
Cannot  but  feel  this  wrong,  as  'twere  their  own: 
For  if  fuch  adions  may  have  palTage  free, 
Bond-flaves,  and  pagans,  ftiall  our  ftatefmen  be 

[Exeunu 

^  To  bring — ]  The  quartos  read— To  ^e^r.  Steevens. 

7  Bond-Jlatres,  and  pagans,  &c.]  Brabantio  alludes  to  the  common 
condition  of  all  blacks,  who  come  from  their  own  country,  both  Jlaves 
and  pagans ;  and  ufes  the  words  in  contempt  of  Othello  and  his  com- 
plexion.—If  this  Moor  is  now  fuffered  to  efcape  with  impunity,  it 
will  be  fuch  an  encouragement  to  his  black  countrymen,  that  we  may 
expe^  to  fee  all  the  firft  offices  of  our  flate  filled  up  by  the  pagans  and 
iond'Jlaves  of  Afv'icz,  Steevens. 

In  our  authour's  time  pagan  vf^s  a  very  common  expreflion  of  con- 
tempt.   So,  in  AT.  Henry  IV.    P.  II. 
**  What  pagan  may  that  be  ?" 

Sce^Vol.  V.  p.  3191  n.  8,  Malonkj 
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SCENE  III. 

^he fame,    A  Council-Chamber, 
y>&^Dukc,  and  Senators,  fitting  at  a  table  ;  Officers  attending^ 

Duke,  There  is  no  compofition^  in  thefe  news  *, 
That  gives  them  credit. 

1.  Sen,  Indeed,  thej^  are  difproportion'd ; 
My  letters  fay,  a  hundred  and  feven  gallies. 

Duke,  And  mine,  a  hundred  and  forty. 

2.  Sen.  And  mine,  two  hundred: 

But  though  they  jump  not  on  a  juft  account, 
(As  in  thefe  cafes,  where  the  aim  reports  5, 
'Tis  oft  with  difference,)  yet  do  they  all  confirm 
A  Turkifh  fleet,  and  bearing  up  to  Cyprus. 

Duke,  Nay,  it  is  polfible  enough  to  judgment  ; 
I  do  not  fo  fecure  me  in  the  error. 
But  the  main  article  I  do  approve 
In  fearful  fenfe. 

Sailor,  l^tvithin,]  What  ho  !  what  ho!  what  ho  ! 
Enter  an  Officer y  nvith  a  Sailor, 

Offi,  A  meffenger  from  the  gallies. 

Duke,  Now  ?  the  bufinefs  ? 

Sail,  The  Turkifh  preparation  makes  for  Rhodes ; 
So  was  I  bid  report  here  to  the  ftate, 
By  fignior  Angelo". 

Duke,  How  fay  you  by  this  change  ? 

8  There  is  no  compofition — •]  Compojition,  for  conftjlencyy  concordance* 

War  BUR  TON. 

♦•— /^f^^e  «fW5,]  Thus  the  quarto,  162a,  and  fuch  was  frequently 
the  phrafeology  of  Shakfpcare's  age.  So,  in  The  Spanipj  Tragedy,  1610  : 
The  neivs  art  more  delightful  to  his  foul, — ." 
Seealfo  Vol.  VI.  p.  194,  n.  2.  The  folio  reads — this  news.  Malone. 

9  — -  lohere  the  aim  reports^  In  thefe  cafes  where  conjefture  or  fuf- 
piclon  tells  the  tale.  Am  is  again  afed  as  a  fubftantive,  in  this  fenfe^ 
in  Julius  Cafar : 

*'  What  you  would  work  me  to,  I  have  fome  ofw." 
Thus  the  folio.    The  quarto  reads — they  alrnd  reports.    Ma  LONE. 
To  aim  is  to  conjecture.    So,  in  The  Tivo  Gentlemen  of  Verona  : 

**  But  fearing  left  my  jealous  fliw  might  err.'*  Steevens. 
'  ^  Signior  Angelo.]  This  hemiftich  is  wanting  in  the  firft  quarto. 

Stezviks. 

If  Sen, 
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1.  Sen.  This  cannot  be, 
By  no  afTay  of  reafon*;  'tis  a  pageant. 
To  keep  us  in  falfe  gaze :  When  we  confider 
The  importancy  of  Cyprus  to  the  Turk  ; 
And  let  ourfelves  again  but  undenland. 
That,  as  it  more  concerns  the  Turk  than  Rhodei, 
5o  may  he  with  more  facile  queltion  ^  bear  it. 
For  that  it  ftands  not    in  Aich  warlike  brace  5, 
But  altogether  lacks  the  abilities 

That  Rhodes  is  drefs'd  in  : — if  we  make  thought  of  this. 
We  muft  not  think,  the  Turk  is  fo  unfkilful. 
To  leave  that  lateil,  which  concerns  him  firll ; 
Neglefling  an  attempt  of  eafe,  and  gain. 
To  wake,  and  wage,  a  danger  profitlefs  ^. 

Duke,  Nay,  in  all  confidence,  he's  not  for  Rhodes. 

OJi.  Here  is  more  news. 

Eaier  a  MefTenger. 

Mef,  The  Ottomites,  reverend  and  gracious. 
Steering  with  due  courfe  toward  the  ifle  of  Rhodes, 
Have  there  injointed  them  with  an  after  .fleet. 

I.  Sen.  Ay,  fo  1  thought ^  : — How  many,  as  you  guefs  ? 

Mef.  Of  thirty  fail :  and  now  do  they  re-ftem  ^ 
Their  backward  courfe,  bearing  with  frank  appearance 
Their  purpofes  toward  Cyprus. — Signior  Montano, 

*  By  no  aflay  of  reafon  ;  —]  Bring  It  to  the  tefty  examine  it  by  reafon 
as  we  examine  metals  by  the  aJJ'ayj  it  will  be  found  counterfeit  by  all 
trials.  Johnson, 

3  ^  ivith  more  facile  queMon'"]  Whh.  Ms  difpute  ;  with  lefs  op- 
pofition.  Mason. 

4-  For  that  it  Jiands  notf  Scc,'\  The  feven  following  lines  are  added 
fince  the  firft  edition.  Pope. 

5  — war/;^e  brace,]  State  of  defence.    To  arm  was  called  to  ^rac< 
c«  the  armour.  Johnson. 
^     ^  To  luake,  and  wage,  a  danger  prof  tlefs.']  To  mage  here,  as  in  many 
(Other  places  in  Shakfpeare,  fignifies  to  fight,  to  combat.  Tiius,  in  Kiti^ 
Lear : 

To  tuage  againft  the  enmity  of  the  air." 
It  took  its  rife  from  the  more  common  expreffion,  to  wage  luar, 

Steevens. 

7  Ayy  fo,  &c.— ]  This  line  is  not  in  the  firfl:  quarto.  Steevens. 

8  —  they  do  re-ftem — ]  The  quartos  mean  to  rcM  re-ferne,  though 
lathe  firft  of  them  the  word  is  mifpelt.  Steevsns. 

Vol.  IX.  H  h  Your 
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Your  trufty  and  moft  valiant  fervitor. 
With  his  free  duty,  recommends  you  thus. 
And  prays  you  to  believe  him 

Duke,  'Tis  certain  then  for  Cyprus. — 
Marcus  Lucchefe    is  not  he  in  town  ? 

I.  Sen.  He's  now  in  Florence. 

Duke»  Write  from  us ;  wifh  him,  poll,  poft-hafte  dif- 
patch*. 

I,  Sen,  Here  comes  Brabantio,  and  the  valiant  Moor, 

'Enter  Brabantio,  Othello,  Iago,  Roderioo,  and 
Officers. 

Duke,  Valiant  Othello,  we  muft  ftraight  employ  you 
Againft  the  general  enemy  Ottoman^. 
I  did  not  fee  you  ;  welcome,  gentle  fignior  ;        [to  Bra. 
We  lack'd  your  counfel  and  your  help  to-night. 

Bra.  So  did  I  yours :  Good  your  grace,  pardon  me  ; 
Neither  my  place,  nor  aught  I  heard  of  bufinefs. 
Hath  raisM  me  from  my  bed  ;  nor  doth  the  general  care 
Take  hold*  on  me;  for  my  particular  grief 
Is  of  fo  flood-gate  and  o'er-bearing  nature, 

9  And  prays  you  to  htl'ieve  bim.1  He  intreats  you  not  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  this  intelligence,  Johnson. 

*  Marcui  Lucchefe,]  The  old  copies  have  Luccicos,  Mr.  Steeveas 
made  the  correft ion.  Malone. 

*  —  •wi/h  biffifpofi,  poft-haftedifpatch.]  i.  e.  tell  him  we  wifli  him 
to  make  all  pojfible  bafte.  Poji-bafte  is  before  in  this  play  afed  adjc£lively  ; 

"And  he  requires  your  hafte,  poji-lajie  appearance.** 
All  meircngers  in  the  time  of  Shalclpeare  were  enjoined,    **  Hajle 
lajie  \  for  thy  lift,  pcji  bajie.** 

The  reading  of  the  text  is  that  of  the  quarto,  1622,  The  folio  reads  : 
**  Write  from  us  to  him,  poft,  poft-hafte  difpatch."  Malone. 

3  VaUant  Otbello,  zue  muft  ftraigbt  employ  you 

Againjl  the  general  enemy  Ottoman.]  It  is  part  of  the  policy  of  the 
Venetian  Itate  never  to  entrult  the  command  of  an  army  to  a  na- 
tive. To  exclude,  therefore,"  (fays  Contarcno,  as  tranflated  by 
Lewkenor,  4to,  1599,)  **  out  of  our  eftate  the  danger  or  occafion  of 
any  fuch  ambitious  enterprifes,  our  anceftors  held  it  a  better  courfe  to 
defend  the  dominions  on  the  continent  with  foreign  mercenary  fol- 
diers,  than  with  their  homebred  citizens.'*  Again  :  "Their  charges  and 
yearly  occafions  of  difljurfement  are  likewife  very  great;  for  alwaies 
they  do  entertain  in  honourable  fort  with  great  provifion  a  captaine 
generally  who  alwaies  is  a  Jiranger  borne."  Malone. 

4  Take  bold  — [  The  firft  quarto  reads,  Take  any  hold.  Steivens. 

That 
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That  it  engluts  and  fwallows  other  forrows. 
And  it  is  ftill  itfelf. 

Duke,  Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Bra,  My  daughter  !  O,  my  daughter! 

Sen,  Dead? 

Bra,  Ay,  to  me  ; 
She  is  abus'd,  flol'n  from  me,  and  corrupted 
By  fpells  and  medicines  bought  of  mountebanks  5 : 
For  nature  fo  prepofteroufly  to  err. 
Being  not  deficient     blind,  or  lame  of  fenfe. 
Sans  witchcraft  could  not  7. 

5  By  fpells  and  medicines  bought  of  mountebanks :]  Rymer  has  ridi- 
culed this  circumftance  as  unbecoming  (both  for  its  weaknefs  and  fu- 
perftition)  the  gravity  of  the  accufer,  and  the  dignity  of  the  tribunal  5 
but  his  criticifm  only  expofes  his  own  ignorance.  The  circumftance 
was  not  cniy  exaftly  in  charadler,  but  urged  with  the  greateft  ad- 
drefs,  as  the  thing  chiefly  to  be  inlifted  on.  For,  by  the  Venetian 
law,  the  giving  love-potions  was  very  criminal,  as  Shakfpeare  with- 
out queftion  well  underftood.  Thus  the  law,  De  i  maleficii  et  herm 
barky  cap.  17.  of  the  Code,  intitled,  Delia  promifTion  del  male- 
ficio.  **  Statuimoetiamdio,  che-fe  alcun  homo,  o  femina,  harra  fatto 
**  maleficii,  iquali  fe  dimandano  vulgarmente  amatonCf  o  veramentc 

alcuni  altri  maleficii,  che  alcun  homo  o  femina  fe  haveflbn  in  odio, 
fia  fruftaet  bollado,  et  chehara  confegllado  patifca  fimile  pena."  And 
therefore  in  the  preceding  fcene  Brabantio  calls  them, 

 arts  inhibited)  and  out  of  warrant,    W a  r  b  u  r  t  o  n. 

Though  I  believe  Shakfpeare  knew  no  more  of  this  Venetian  law 
than  I  do,  yet  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  edi<Sts  of  that  fapient 
prince  king  James  the  firft,  againft 

■  pradifers 
Of  arts  inhibited  and  out  of  warrant.  Steevens. 
See  p.  462,  n.  4.  Malone. 

6  Being  not,  &c.]  This  line  is  wanting  in  the  firft  quarto, 

Steevens. 

7  For  nature  fo  prepojlerovjly  to  err— 

Sans  witchcraft  could  not.'\  Omit  to,  fays  Mr,  Mafon,  **  and  then 
the  fentence  will  be  complete." 

Omillion  is  at  all  times  the  moft  dangerous  mode  of  emendation, 
and  here  afTuredly  is  unneceflary.  We  have  again  and  again  had  oc- 
cafion  to  obferve.  that  Shakfpeare  frequently  begins  to  conftrufta  fen- 
tence in  one  mode,  and  ends  it  in  another.  See  p.  239,  n.6.  Here 
he  ufes  could  not,  as  if  he  had  written,  iaj  not  the  power  or  capacity 
to,  &Ct    It  is  not  in  nature  ioto  errj  fhe  knows  not  how  to  do  it. 

Mai-one. 


H  h  2 


Duk$ 
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Duke,  Whoe'er  he  be,  that,  in  this  foul  proceeding. 
Hath  thus  beguil'd  your  daughter  of  herfelf. 
And  you  of  her,  the  bloody  book  of  law 
You  fhall  yourfelf  read  in  the  bitter  letter. 
After  your  own  fenfe  ;  yea,  though  our  proper  fon 
Stood  in  your  a6lion 

Bra.  Humbly  I  thank  your  grace. 
Here  is  the  man,  this  Moor ;  whom  now,  it  feems. 
Your  fpecial  mandate,  for  the  ftate  affairs. 
Hath  hither  brought. 

Duke,  and  Sen.We  are  very  forry  for  it. 

Duke.  What,  in  your  own  part,  can  you  fay  to  this  ? 

[to  Othello, 

JBra.  Nothing,  but  this  is  fo. 

Oih,  Mofl:  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  figniors. 
My  very  noble  and  approved  good  mafters,— 
That  I  have  ta'en  away  this  old  man's  daughter. 
It  is  moft  true  ;  true,  I  have  married  her ; 
The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending  ^ 
Hath  this  extent,  no  more.    Rude  am  I  in  my  fpeech. 
And  little  blefs'd  with  the  fet  phrafe  of  peace  * ; 

'  Stood  in y cur  aSion.^  Were  the  man  expofed  to  your  charge  or 
eccufation.  Johnson. 

&  The  very  bead  and  front  of  my  offending-^']  The  wfl/n,  the  lobole^ 
inextcnuated.  Johnson. 

A  fimilar  expreflion  is  found  in  Marlowe's  Tamburlainey  1590: 
**  The  man  ihat  in  tht  forehead  of  his  fortunes 
**  Beares  figures  of  renowne  and  miracle,'' 
Again,  in  Troi/us  and  GreJJida: 

So  rich  advantage  of  a  promls'd  glory, 
**  As  fmiles  upon  tht  forehead  of  this  action."    M aLONK. 
«  And  little  kleji'divitb  the  hi  pbraje  cf  peace  •^'\  Thus  the  q^uarto,. 
1622.    The  folio  reads — v/ith  the  /of t  phrafe  of  peace.    Soft  may  have 
been  ufed  for  Jlill  and  calwj  as  oppoled  to  the  clamours  of  war.    So,  ia. 
Coriolanui : 

"  Say  to  them. 

Thou  art  their  foldier,  and,  being  bred  in  broils. 
Haft  not  the  foft  way,  which  thou  doft  confefs 
"  Were  fit  for  thee  to  ufe." 
ilgain,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

**    *Tis  a  worthy  deed, 

"  And  fhall  become  you  well,  to  entreat  your  captain 
**  To  fcfc  and  gentie fpeech.'*  Maione. 

Fot 
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For  fince  thefe  arms  of  mine  had  feven  years*  pith. 

Till  now  fome  nine  moons  wafted,  they  have  us'd 

Their  deareft  aftion*  in  the  tented  field  ; 

And  little  of  this  great  world  can  I  fpeak. 

More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broil  and  battle ; 

And  therefore  little  (hall  I  grace  my  caufe. 

In  fpeaking  for  myfelf :  Yet,  by  your  gracious  patience, 

I  will  a  round  unvarnifh'd  tale  deliver 

Of  my  whole  courfe  of  love  ;  what  drugs,  what  charms. 

What  conjuration,  and  what  mighty  magick, 

(For  fuch  proceeding  I  am  charg'd  v/ithal,) 

1  won  his  daughter 

Bra.  A  maiden  never  bold  ; 
Of  fpirit  fo  ftill  and  quiet,  that  her  motion 
Blulh'd  at  herfelf*;  And  Ihe, — in  fpite  of  nature. 
Of  years,  of  country,  credit,  every  thing, — 
To  fail  in  love  with  what  fhe  fear'd  to  look  on  ? 
It  is  a  judgment  maim'd,  and  moft  imperfeft. 
That  will  confefs — perfection  fo  could  err 
Againft  all  rules  of  nature  ;  and  muft  be  driven 
To  find  out  pradlices  of  cunning  hell. 
Why  this  Ihould  be.    I  therefore  vouch  again, 

2  Their  deared  aaion  — ]  i.  e.  their  moft  mportant  adion.  Se« 
Vol.  VIII.  p.  130,  n.  6.  Malone. 

I  (hould  give  thefe  words  a  more  natural  fignificatlon,  and  fuppofe 
that  they  mean — their  fo'vourite  adtion,   the  adtion  moft  dear  to 
them.    Othello  fays  afterwards  ? 
*<  I  do  agnize 

A  natural  and  prompt  alacrity 
**  I  find  in  hardnefs."  Mason. 

3  I  Kjon  his  daughter.']  i.  e.  I  won  his  daughter  .*  and  fo  all 
the  modern  editors  read,  adopting  an  interpolation  made  by  the  editor 
of  the  fecond  folio,  who  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  our  poet's 
metre  and  phrafeology.  In  Tmon  of  Athens  we  have  the  fame  ellip- 
tical expreffion : 

Who  had  the  world  as  my  confeftionary. 
The  mouths,  the  tongues,  the  eyes,  and  hearts  of  men. 
At  duty,  more  than  I  could  ft ntne  employment  [for]. 
See  alfo  Vol.  VIII.  p.  472,  n.  3.  where  feveral  other  inftances  of  a 
Umilar  phrafeology  are  coUedled.  Malone. 

4  Blujh'd  at  herfelf  j]  Mr.  Pope  reads— at  it/elf,  but  without 
neceflity.  Shakfpeare,  like  other  writers  of  his  age,  frequently  ufes 
^iperjonalf  inftead  of  the  neutral  pronoun.  Stievsns. 

H  h  3  That 
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That  with  fome  mixtures  powerful  o'er  the  blood. 
Or  with  fome  dram  conjur'd  to  this  effed. 
He  wrought  upon  her. 

Duke.  To  vouch  this  ^,  is  no  proof ; 
Without  more  certain  and  more  overt  teft  ®, 
Than  thefe  thin  habits     and  poor  likelihoods 
Of  modern  feeming,  do  prefer  againft  him. 

I .  Sen.  But,  Othello,  fpeak  ; — 
Did  you  by  indirect  and  forced  courfes 
Subdue  and  poifon  this  young  maid's  afFedions? 
Or  came  it  by  requeft,  and  fuch  fair  queftion 
As  foul  to  foul  afFordeth  ? 

0th.  I  do  befeech  you. 
Send  for  the  lady  to  the  Sagittary  ^, 
And  let  her  fpeak  of  me  before  her  father : 
If  you  do  find  me  foul  in  her  report. 
The  truft,  the  office,  I  do  hold  of  you**, 
Not  only  take  away,  but  let  your  fentencc 
Even  fall  upon  my  life. 

Duke.  Fetch  Defdemona  hither.  ; 

O/i'.  Ancient,  conduftthem  ;  you  beft  know  the  place.— 
[Exeunt  Iago,  and  Attendants, 

5  To  vouch,  Sec."]  The  firft  folio  unites  this  fpeech  with  the  pre- 
ceding one  of  Brabantio  j  and  inftead  of  certain  reads  •wider, 

Steevens. 

^  ^  overt  tej},"]  Open  proofs,  external  evidence.  Johnson. 

7  —  tb'in  babies, 

0/ modern  feeming, — ]  Weak  fhew  of  flight  appearance. 

Johnson. 

So  modern  is  generally  ufed  by  Shakfpeare.  Sec  Vol.  III.  p.  396^ 
a,  6.  and  Vol.  IV.  p.  409,  n.  8.  Malone. 

The  firft  quarto  reads : 

7befe  are  thin  habits,  and  poore  likelihoods 

Of  modern  feemings you  prefer  againft  him.    Ste  evens. 

8  — ro  fZ>c  Sagittary,]  So  the  folio  here  and  in  a  former  paflage. 
The  quarto  in  both  places  reads— the  Sagittar.  Malone. 

The  Sagittary  means  the  fignof  the  fiftitious  creature  fo  called,  ;.  e 
an  animal  compounded  of  man  and  horfe,  and  armed  with  a  bow  and 
ijuiver.    Ste  evens. 

9  The  trujij  &c.]  This  line  is  wanting  in  the  firft  quarto. 

ST££VKNS. 


And 
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And,  till  Ihe  come,  as  truly  '  as  to  heaven 
I  do  confefs  *  the  vices  of  my  bJood, 
So  juilly  to  your  grave  ears  I'll  prefent 
How  I  did  thrive  in  this  fair  lady's  love. 
And  Ihe  in  mine. 

Duke,  Say  it,  Othello. 

0th,  Her  father 
Lov'd  me  ;  oft  invited  me  ;  ftill  queftion'd  me 
The  ftory  of  my  life,  from  year  to  year ; 
The  battles,  fieges,  fortunes,  that  I  have  pafs'd. 
I  ran  it  through,  even  from  my  boyifh  days. 
To  the  very  moment  that  he  bade  me  tell  it. 
Wherein  I  fpake  of  mofl:  difaflrous  chances. 
Of  moving  accidents,  by  flood,  and  field  ; 
Of  hair-breadth  fcapes  i'  the  imminent  deadly  breach  j 
Of  being  taken  by  the  infolent  foe. 
And  fold  to  flavery  ;  of  my  redemption  thence. 
And  portance  in  my  travel's  hiftory  ^ ; 

Wherein 

I  — truly — ]  The  lirft  quarto  reads,  as /<22Vj&/«/.  Steevens, 
^  1  do  confejs,  &c.]  This  line  is  omitted  in  the  fiid  quarto. 

Steevs  NS, 

3  And  portance,  Sec,']  I  have  reftored. 
And  ivith  it  all  my  travel'' s  hijiory  : 
from  the  old  edition.    It  is  in  the  reft. 

And  portance  in  my  travel's  biftory, 
Rymer,  ia  hiscriticltm  on  this  play,  has  changed  it  to  portents,  in* 
ftead  of  portance.  Pope. 

Mr.  Pope  has  reftored  a  line,  to  which  there  is  little  objediion,  but 
which  has  no  force.    I  believe  portance  was  the  author's  word  in  feme 
revifed  copy.    I  read  thus. 
Of  being  >  ■  ■■ 

— fold  to  faveryy  of  my  redemption  thence. 
And  portance  in't  j  my  traveVs  hijiory. 
My  redemption  from  flavery,  and  behaviour  in  it.  Johnson. 

I  doubt  much  whether  this  line,  as  it  appears  in  the  folio,  came  from 
the  pen  of  Shakfpeare.  The  reading  of  the  quarto  may  be  loeaky  but  it 
is  fenfe  3  but  what  are  we  to  underftand  by  my  demeanour,  or  my 
fufferings,  (whichever  is  the  meaning,)  in  my  travel's  binary  f 

M  ALONK. 

Portance  Is  a  word  already  ufed  in  Coriolanus  : 
"  .  took  from  you 

•*  The  apprehenfion  of  his  prefctit portance f 
«  Which  moil  gibingly,  ungravely,  he  did  f«ftion,'^  &c. 

H  h  4  Spenfcr 
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Wherein  of  antres  vail'*',  and  defarts  idle  5, 

Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whofe  heads  touch  heaven. 

It  was  my  hint  to  fpeak^,  fuch  was  the  procefs  ; 

Spenfer,  in  the  third  Canto  of  the  fecond  Book  of  the  Faery  ^een, 
likewife  ufcs  it : 

But  for  in  court  gay />orf<7afffc  he  percelv'd.'*  Steevens. 

4  Wberein  of  antres  vaft)  &c.]  Difcourfes  of  this  nature  made  the 
fubjeft  of  the  politelt  converfations,  when  voyages  into,  and  difco- 
veries  of,  the  new  world  were  all  in  vogue.  So  when  the  Baflard 
Faulconbridge,  in  J^ing  Jobny  defcribes  the  behaviour  of  upftartgreat- 
nefs,  he  makes  one  of  tiie  eflential  circumftances  of  it  to  be  this  kind 
of  table-talk.  The  falhion  then  running  altogether  in  this  way,  it  is 
no  wonder  a  young  lady  of  quality  fliould  be  ftruck  with  the  hiftory  cf 
an  adventurer.  So  that  Rymer,  who  profefledly  ridicules  this  whole 
circumftance,  and  the  noble  author  of  the  CharaBeriJilcst  who  more 
obliquely  fneers  at  it,  only  expofe  their  own  ignorance.  Warburtok. 

VVhoever  ridicules  this  account  of  the  progrefs  of  love,  fliews  his 
ignorance,  not  only  of  hiftory,  but  of  nature  and  manners.  It  is  no 
wonder  that,  in  any  age,  or  in  any  nation,  a  lady,  reclufe,  timorous, 
and  delicate,  fhould  defire  to  hear  of  events  and  fcenes  which  flie 
could  never  fee,  j^nd  Hioiild  admire  the  man  who  had  endured  dangers, 
and  performed  actions,  which,  however  great,  were  yet  magnified  by 
her  timidity.  Johnson. 

5  — ard  defarts  idle,]  Every  mind  is  liable  to  abfence  and  inadver- 
tency, elfe  Pope  [who  reads— defarts  wi/^/,]  could  never  have  reject- 
ed a  word  fo  poetically  beautiful.  Idle  is  an  epithet  ufed  to  exprefs  the 
infertility  of  the  chaotick  ftate,  in  the  Saxon  tranllation  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. Johnson. 

So,  in  the  Comedy  of  Errors  : 

*'  Ufurping  ivy,  briar,  or  idle  mofs." 

Mr.  Pope  might  have  found  the  epithet  wi/^/ in  all  the  three  laft 
folios.  Steevens. 

The  epithet,  idUy  which  the  ignorant  editor  of  the  fecond  folio  did 
not  underftand,  and  there/ure  changed  to  ivildf  is  confirmed  by  another 
paflage  in  this  a£l  "  — either  to  have  it  fteril  with  idlencfs,  or 
manur  d  with  induftry,"  Malone. 

—-antrei-—'^  Caves  zai  dens.  Johnson. 

<>  Jt  ivas  my  hint  to  /peaky]  Thus  the  folio.  The  quarto,  iSzz 
»eads,  It  was  my  hettt  to  fpeak.  Malone. 

Hent  occurs  at  the  conclufion  of  the  fourth  A61  of  Meajure  for  Mea- 
Jure.  It  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  Htntar.,  and  means,  tj  take  bold  off 
to  feize. 

—— the  graveft  citizen 
**  Have  bent  the  gates.' 
But  in  the  very  next  page  Otbello  fays: 
•       Upon  this  i»/«rllpake. 
It  is  certain  therefore  that  change  is  unneceflary.  Steevens. 

2  And 
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And  of  the  Cannibals  that  each  other  eat. 

The  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whofe  heads 

Do  grow  beneath  their  (houlders  7.  Thefe  things  to  hear. 

Would  Defdemona  ferioufly  incline  : 

But  ftill  the  houfe  affairs  would  draw  her  thence  ; 

Which  ever  as  fhe  could  with  halte  difpatch. 

She'd  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 

Devour  up  my  difcourfe  *  :  Which  I  obferving. 

Took  once  a  pliant  hour;  and  found  good  means 


7  — -  men  ivhofe  heads 

Do  gro'w  beneath  their  Jhoulders,~\  Of  thefe  men  there  is  an  ac- 
count in  the  interpolated  travels  of  Mandeville,  a  book  of  that  time. 

Johnson. 

Iht  Cannibals  zn6.  Anthropophagi  WQxt  known  to  anEnglifh  audience 
before  Shakfpeare  introduced  them.  In  the  Hijlory  of  Orlando  Furiofo, 
play'd  for  the  entertainment  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  they  are  mentioned 
in  the  very  firft  fcene  j  and  Raleigh  fpeaks  of  people  ^hofe  heads  ap- 
pear not  above  their  flioulders. 

Again,  in  the  Tragedy  of  Locrine,  1595  s 
"  Or  where  the  bloody  Anthropopha^ri 
<*  With  greedy  jaws  devour  the  wand'ring  wights." 
The  poet  might  hkewife  have  read  of  them  in  Pliny's  Nat.  Hijl» 
tranflated  by  P.  Holland,  1601,  and  in  Stcwe's  Chronicle, 

Steevens. 

Our  poet  has  again  in  The  Tempefi  mentioned  men  whofe  heads 
ftood  in  their  breafts."  He  had  in  both  places  probably  Hackluyt's 
Voyagesy  1598,  in  view  : — On  that  branch  which  is  called  Caora,  are 
a  nation  of  people  ivhofe  heades  appeare  not  above  their  Jhoulders  : — 
they  are  reported  to  have  their  eyes  in  their  flioulders,  and  their 
mouthes  in  the  middle  of  their  breafts.** 

Raleigh  alfo  has  given  an  account  of  men  whofe  heads  do  grow  be- 
neath their  flioulders,  in  his  D:fcription  of  Guiana,  publiftied  in  1596, 
a  book  that  without  doubt  Shakfpeare  had  read.  Malone. 
^  —  and  with  a  greedy  ear 
Denjour  up  my  difcourfe ;]  So,  in  Marlowe's  Luji's  Dominiottf 
written  before  1593 : 

Hang  both  your  greedy  ears  upon  my  lips  j 
<*  Ltt  them  de-vour  my  fpeech*' 
Again,  in  Spenfer's  Faery  ^eene,  B.  VI,  c.  Ix. 

*«  Whyleft  thus  he  talkt,  the  knight  ivitb  greedy  eare 

"  Hong  ftill  upon  his  melting  mouth  attent."  Malomi. 

Iliacofque  iterum  demens  audire  labores 
<<  Expofcit,  pendetijue  iterum  oarrantis  ab  ore."  Vlrg, 

Mason. 


To 
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To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  earneft  heart. 

That  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate. 

Whereof  by  parcels  flie  had  fomething  heard. 

But  not  intentively  ^  :  I  did  confent ; 

And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears. 

When  1  did  fpeak  of  fome  diftrefsful  ftroke. 

That  my  youth  fufFerM.    My  ftory  being  cone. 

She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  fighs '  : 

She  fwore, — In  faith,  'twas  ftrange,  'twas  paffing  llrange  ; 

'Twas  pitiful,  'twas  wondrous  pitiful : 

She  wifh'd,  Ihe  had  not  heard  it ;  yet  ftie  wifh'd 

That  heaven  had  made  her  fuch  a  man  :  {he  thank'd  me  ; 

And  bade  me,  if  I  had  a  friend  that  lov'd  her, 

I  fhould  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  ftory. 

And  that  would  wco  her.    Upon  this  hint,  I  fpake: 

She  lov'd  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  paft ; 

And  I  lov'd  her,  that  ihe  did  pity  them. 

This  only  is  the  witchcraft  I  have  us'd  ; 

Here  comes  the  lady,  let  her  witnefs  it. 

Enter  Desdemona,  Iago,  and  Attendants, 
Duke,  I  think,  this  tale  would  win  my  daughter  too.— 
Good  Brabantio, 

9  Bat  not  intentively : — ]  Thus  the  cldeft  quarto.  The  folio  reads 
inji'in6iively*    Perhaps  it  fliould  be,  dldindi'vely. 

The  old  word,  however,  may  ftand.  Intention  and  attention  were 
once  fynonymous.  So,  in  a  play  called  Tte  IjJe  of  Gulls,  1633: 
**  Grace!  at  fitting  down  they  cannot  i/j/^nrf  it  for  hunger,"  i.e.  at- 
tend  to  it.  Dcfdemona,  who  was  often  called  out  of  the  room  on  the 
fcore  of  houfe-aftairs,  could  not  have  heard  Othello's  tale  intentively, 
i.  e.  with  attention  to  all  its  parts* 

Again,  in  Chapman's  Verfion  of  the  OdyfTey,  B.  VIII. 
For  our  ftiips  know  th'  exprefTed  minds  of  men  j 
**  And  will  fo  mo{i  intentively  retaine 

«*  Their  fcopes  appointed,  that  they  never crrc."  SrEEvENf. 

Shakfpeare  has  already  ufed  the  word  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  his  Merry 
JVi'ves  ofWmdjor  :  —  /he  did  courfe  over  my  exteriors  with  fuch  a 
greedy  intenficn."    See  alfo  Vol.  VIII,  p.  4S,  n.  4. 

Dijitn^iively  was  the  conjeftural  emendation  of  the  editor  of  the  fe- 
cond  folio,  who  never  examined  a  fingle  quarto  copy.  Malone. 

«  —  a  -world  f/fighs  :]  It  was  kijjes  in  the  later  editions  :  but  this 
is  evidently  the  true  reading.  The  lady  had  been  forward  indeed  to 
give  him  a  ivorld  cfkijjis  upon  the  bare  recital  of  his  ftory  j  nor  doea 
jC  agree  with  the  following  lines.  Popi. 

Sighs  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto,  i6a2  ;  kiJFesQf  the  folio.  Malone. 

Take 
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Take  up  this  mangled  matter  at  the  bell : 
Men  do  their  broken  weapons  rather  ufe. 
Than  their  bare  hands. 

Bra,  I  pray  you,  hear  her  fpeak  ; 
If  (he  confefs,  that  iTie  was  half  the  wooer, 
Deftruftion  on  my  head  %  if  my  bad  blame 
Light  on  the  man  ! — Come  hither,  gentle  miflrefs; 
Do  you  perceive  in  all  this  noble  company, 
Where  moft  you  owe  obedience  ? 

Def.  My  noble  father, 
I  do  perceive  here  a  divided  duty: 
To  you  I  am  bound  for  life,  and  education ; 
My  life,  and  education,  both  do  learn  me 
How  to  refpedl  you  ;  you  are  the  lord  of  duty', 
I  am  hitherto  your  daughter :  But  here's  my  hufband ; 
And  fo  much  duty  as  my  mother  fhew'd 
To  you,  preferring  you  before  her  father 
So  much  I  challenge  that  I  may  profefs 
Due  to  the  Moor,  my  lord. 

Bra,  God  be  with  you ! — I  have  done  : — 
Pleafe  it  your  grace,  on  to  the  ftate  affairs ; 
I  had  rather  to  adopt  a  child,  than  get  it.— 
Come  hither.  Moor; 

I  here  do  give  thee  that  with  all  my  heart. 

Which  5,  but  thou  haft  already,  with  all  my  heart 

I  would  keep  from  thee.— For  your  fake,  jewel, 

I  am  glad  at  foul  I  have  no  other  child ; 

For  thy  efcape  would  teach  me  tyranny. 

To  hang  clogs  on  them. — I  have  done,  my  lord, 

*  DeJiruSiiony  &c.]  The  quartos  read,  deftrusSlion  light  on  me, 

Steevens. 

3  Tou  are  the  lord  of  duty     The  firft  quarto  reads. 

You  are  lord  of  all  my  duty.  Steevens. 

4  And  Jo  much  duty  as  my  mother  fheiu'd 

To  youyf  referring  you  before  her  father,  &c.]   Perhaps  Shakfpearc 
had  here  in  his  thoughts  the  anfwer  of  the  youngeft  daughter  of  Ina, 
king  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  to  her  father,  which  he  feems  to  have  co- 
pied in  King  Lear,    See  Vol.  VIII.  p.  486,    Ma  lone. 
f  JVbich,  &c.]  This  line  is  omitted  in  the  firll  quarto.  Steevens. 


Duke. 
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Duke*  Let  me  fpeak  like  yourfelf^;  and  lay  a  fen« 
tence. 

Which,  as  a  grife  ^,  or  ftep,  may  help  thefe  lovers 
Into  your  favour  ^, 

When  remedies  are  paft,  the  griefs  are  ended  ^, 

By  feeing  the  worll,  which  late  on  hopes  depended. 

To  mourn  a  mifchief  that  is  part  and  gone. 

Is  the  next  way  to  draw  new  mifchief  on  *. 

What  cannot  be  prefervM  when  fortune  takes. 

Patience  her  injury  a  mockery  makes. 

The  robb'd,  that  fmiies,  fleals  fomething  from  the  thief; 

He  robs  himlelf,  that  fpends  a  bootlefs  grief. 

Bra,  So  let  the  Turk  of  Cyprus  us  beguile  ; 
We  lofe  it  not,  fo  long  as  we  can  fmile. 
He  bears  the  fentence  well,  that  nothing  bears 
But  the  free  comfort  which  from  thence  he  hears*: 
But  he  bears  both  th^  fentence  and  the  forrow. 
That,  to  pay  grief,  mull  of  poor  patience  borrow. 

6  Let  me  fpeak  like  your  fe^fi^  The  duke  feems  to  mean,  when 
he  fays  he  will  fpcak  like  Brabancio,  that  he  will  fpeak  fententioufly. 

JOHNSOV. 

Let  me  fpeak  like  ycurjelf ;]  i.e.  let  me  fpeak  as  yourfelf  would 
fpeak,  were  you  not  too  much  heated  with  pafiion.  Sir  J.  Re  ynolds. 

1  ~— as  a 'grife,]  Grize  from  degrees,  Agrizelsi  ftep.  So  la 
^imon : 

 for  every  grize  of  fortune 

*<  Is  fmooth'd  by  that  below." — 
Ben  Jonfon,  In  his  Sejanus,  gives  the  original  word  : 

Whom  when  he  faw  lie  fpread  on  the  degrees." 
In  the  will  of  K.  Henry  VI,  where  the  dimenfions  of  King's  Col- 
lege chapel  at  Cambridge  are  fct  down,  the  word  occurs,  as  fpelt  in 
fome  of  the  old  editions  of  Shakfpeare.    <*  —  From  the  provoft's  Itall, 
unto  the  greece  c:x\led  Gr^dusCbori,  90  feet.'*  Steevens. 

8  Into  your  fa'Vour.'\  This  is  wanting  in  the  folio,  but  found  in  the 
quarto.  Johnson. 

9  JVhen  remedies  are  paji^  the  griefs  are  endedf—l  This  our  poet  hac 
elfewhere  cxprefTed  by  a  common  proverbial  fentence,  Paji  cure  is  fiill 
faji  care.    See  Vol.  X,  p.  313,  n.  5.  Malone. 

*  —        mifchief  on, J  The  quartos  read — wcr^  mifchief.— 

StE  EVENS. 

»  But  the  free  comfort  ivhicb  from  thence  be  hears  ;]  But  the  moral 
precepts  of  confolation,  which  are  liberally  bellowed  on  the  occafion 
of  the  fentence,  Johnson. 

Thefc 
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Thefe  fentences,  to  fugar,  or  to  gall. 

Being  ftrong  on  both  fides,  are  equivocal : 

But  words  are  words ;  I  never  yet  did  hear. 

That  the  bruis'd  heart  was  pierced  through  the  ear  ^. 

I  humbly 

3  But  ivords  are  ivords  j  I  never  yet  did  bear, 
That  the  bruised  heart  ivas  pierced  through  the  ear,"]  Thefe  moral 
precepts,  fays  Brabantio,  may  perhaps  be  founded  in  wifdom,  but  they 
are  of  no  avail.  Words  after  all  are  but  words ;  and  I  never  yet  heard 
that  confolatory  fpeeches  could  reach  and  penetrate  the  afflidled  heart, 
through  the  medium  of  the  ear. 

Brabantio  here  exprefles  the  fame  fentlment  as  the  father  of  Hero  in 
Much  ado  about  Nothing,  when  he  derides  the  attempts  of  thofe  com- 
forters who  in  vain  endeavour  to 

«*  Charm  ache  with  air,  and  agony  with  ivords,'''' 
Our  authour  has  in  various  places  Ihewn  a  fondnefs  for  this  anti- 
thefis  between  the  heart  and  ear.  Thus,  in  his  Venus  and  Adonis: 
«  This  difmal  cry  rings  fadly  in  her  ear, 
"  Through  which  it  enters,  to  furprife  her  heart.*'' 
Again,  in  Much  ado  about  Nothing :     My  coufin  tells  him  in  hij 
tar,  that  he  is  in  her  heart,^'' 
Again,  in  Cymbeiir.e  : 

<«  — '  I  have  fuch  a  heart  as  both  mine  ears 
<*  Muft  not  in  hafte  abufe." 
Again,  in  h\s  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

**  His  ear  her  prayers  admits,  but  his  heart  granteth 
«  Ho  penetrable  entrance  to  her  plaining." 
A  doubt  has  been  entertained  concerning  the  word  pierced,  which 
Dr.  Warburton  fuppofed  to  mean  wounded,  and  therefore  fubftituted 
pieced  m  Its  room.  But  pierced  is  mertly  a.  figurative  expreflion,  and 
means  not  wounded,  but  penetrated,  in  a  metaphorical fenfe  j  tho- 
roughly affected  j  as  in  the  following  paffage  in  Shakfpeare's  46tb 
fonnet :  ' 

"  My  heart  doth  plead,  that  thou  in  him  doft  lie  j 
<*  A  clofet  never  j&/fircV  with  cryftal  eyes.'* 
So  alfo,  in  Love's  Labour^ s  Loft : 

"  Honeft  plain  words  heA  pierce  the  ear  o£ grief 
Again,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  : 

With  fweeteft  touches />;Vr«  your  miftrefs*  far." 
In  a  word,  a  heart  pierced  through  the  ear^  is  a  heart  which  (to  ufe 
our  poet's  words  elfewhere,)  h^s  granted  a  penetrable  entrance  to  the 
language  of  confolation.    So,  in  The  Mirrour  for  Magiftrates,  1575? 
**  My  piteous  plaint— the  hardeft  heart  waypierce,'' 
Spenfer  has  ufed  the  word  exadlJy  in  the  fame  figurative  fenfe  in 
which  it  is  here  employed}  Faery  S^eentt  B.  VI.  c.  ix: 

«  Wbylcft 
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I  humbly  befeech  you,  proceed  to  the  affairs  of  ftafe. 

Duke,  The  Turk  with  a  moH  mighty  preparation 
makes  for  Cyprus : — Othello,  the  fortitude  of  the  place 
is  beft  known  to  you  :  And  though  we  have  there  a  fub- 
llitute  of  moft  allow'd  fufficiency,  yet  opinion,  a  fo- 
vereign  millrefs  of  effeds,  throws  a  more  fafer  wice  on 
you :  you  muft  therefore  be  content  to  flubber  the  glofs 
of  your  new  fortunes  with  this  more  llubborn  and 
boifterous  expedition. 

0th,  The  tyrant  cuftom,  moft  grave  fenators, 

"  Whyleft  thus  he  talkt,  the  knight  with  greedy  eare 
<*  Hong  ftill  upon  his  melting  mouth  attent  j 
«*  Whofe  fenfefull  loords  empierji  his  hart  fo  neare, 
<<  That  he  was  rapt  with  double  ravifliment." 

And  in  his  Fourth  Book,  c.  viti,  we  have  the  very  words  of  the 

text : 

Her  ivordsf  ■ 
<«  Wh'xhy  paj/ing  through  the  eareSf  would  pierce  the  hart,^'' 
Some  perfons  have  fuppofed  that  ^zfrr^^/ when  applied  metaphorically 
to  the  hcait,  can  only  be  ufed  to  exprefs  painj  that  the  poet  might 
have  faid,  pierced  with  grief ^  or  pierced  wiih  p/ainfs,  See.  but  that  to 
talk  of  piercing  a  heart  with  conjolatory  jpeeches^  is  a  catachrefis :  but 
the  paflage  above  quoted  from  Spenfer's  fixth  book  fhews  that  there  is 
no  ground  fcr  the  objcdlion.  So  alfo,  in  Marlowe's  Tamhurlainey  1590, 
we  find — 

«  Nor  thee  nor  them,  thrice  noble  Tamburlaine, 

**  Shall  want  my  heart  to  be  ivith  gladnefs  pierced."  Malonk, 
7bat  the  bruis'd  heart  ivas  pierced  through  the  ear,']  Shakfpeare 
was  continually  changing  his  firft  exprelTion  for  another,  either  ftronger 
or  more  uncommon  ;  fo  that  very  often  the  reader,  who  has  not  the 
fame  continuity  or  fuccefiion  of  ideas,  is  at  a  lofs  for  its  meaning. 
Many  of  Shakfpeare's  uncouth  drained  epithets  may  be  explained,  by 
going  back  to  the  obvious  and  fimple  exprelfion,  which  is  moft  likely  to 
occur  to  the  mind  in  that  ftate.  I  can  imagine  the  firft  mode  of  cx- 
preflion  that  occurred  to  the  poet  was  this : 

The  troubled  heart  was  never  cured  by  words. 
To  give  it  poetical  force,  he  altered  the  phrafe : 

The  wounded  heart  was  never  reached  through  the  ear. 
Wounded  heart  he  changed  to  broken,  and  that  to  bruifedt  as  a  more 
uncommon  exprellion.  Reached  he  altered  to  touched,  and  the  tranfition 
is  then  eaiy  to  pierced,  i.  e.  thoroughly  touched.  When  the  fentiment 
is  brought  to  this  ftate,  the  commentator,  without  this  unravelling 
clue,  expounds />/ffrfi»^  the  heart  in  its  common  acceptation,  ivounding 
the  heart,  which  making  in  this  place  nonfenfe,  is  corrected  to  pierced 
the  btartf  which  is  very  ilifTj  and^  as  Polonius  fays,  it  a  vile  pbrafe. 

Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

Hath 
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Hath  made  the  flinty  and  fteel  couch  of  war 
My  thrice-driven  bed  of  down  * :  I  do  agnize  * 
A  natural  and  prompt  alacrity, 
I  find  in  hardnefs ;  and  do  undertake 
Thefe  prefent  wars  *  againft  the  Ottomites. 
Moft  humbly  therefore  bending  to  your  ftate, 
I  crave  fit  difpofition  for  my  wife  ;  ^ 
Due  reference  of  place,  and  exhibition  ^  ; 
With  fuch  accommodation,  and  befort. 
As  levels  with  her  breeding. 

Duke.  If  you  pleafe, 
Be't  at  her  father's. 

Bra,  I  will  not  have  it  fo. 

Oth.  Nor  I. 

De/,  Nor  I ;  I  would  not  there  refide. 
To  put  my  father  in  impatient  thoughts. 
By  being  in  his  eye.    Moft  gracious  duke. 
To  my  unfolding  lend  a  gracious  ear^ ; 
And  let  me  find  a  charter  in  your  voice  *, 

*  —  thrice-driven  bed  of  down ;— ]  A  driven  bed,  Is  a  bed  for 
which  the  feathers  are  feledted,  by  driving  with  a  fan,  which  fepa- 
rates  the  light  from  the  heavy.  Johnson. 

5  —  I  do  agnize — ]  z.  e.  acknowledge,  confefs,  avow.  Steevens. 
It  is  fo  defined  in  BuHokar's  Engltjh  Expojitor,  8vo.  1616. 

Malone. 

*  Thefc  prefent  ivars-^l  The  quarto  1622,  and  the  folio,  by  an  error 
of  the  prefs,  have— ri>/f  prefent  wars.  For  the  Emendation  I  am  re- 
fponfible.  Malone. 

6  /  crave  ft  difpoftion  for  my  loife  j 

Due  reference  of  place,  and  exhibition,  &c.]  I  defire,  that  proper 
difpoftion  be  made  for  my  wife  j  that  fhe  may  have  predecency,  and 
revenue,  accommodation,  znd  company,  fuitable  to  her  rank. 

Yor  reference  of  place,  the  old  quartos  have  reverence,  which  Han- 
mer  has  received.  I  ihouldread,  due  preference  of  place,—-*  Johnson. 

Exhibition  is  allowance.  The  word  is  at  prefent  ufed  only  at  the 
univerfities,  Steevens. 

See  Vol.  VIII.  p.  507,  n.  3.  Malone. 

7  —  Mofi  gracious  duke. 

To  my  unfolding  lend  a  gracious  ear  j]  Thus  the  quarto  1622.  The 
folio,  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  die  fame  epithet,  reads  :— your  prof- 
perous  ear.  i.  e.  your  propitious  ear.  Steevens. 

^  —  a  charter  in  your  •voic€,'\  Let  your  favour  privilege  me, 

Johnson. 

To 
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To  alTift  my  fimplenefs  9. 

Duke.  What  would  you,  Defdemona  ? 

DeJ.  That  I  did  love  the  Moor  to  live  with  him. 
My  down-right  violence  and  ftorm  of  fortunes  * 

May 

9  ToaJJlJi  my  fimphnefi.'\  The  firft  quarto  reads  this  as  an  ua- 
finifhed  lentence  : 

^Bif //■  my  fimplenefs  —  Steevens. 
I  My  doivn-rigbfvhUnce   and  fiorm  of  fortunes— -"^  yiolence  h  not 
•violence  Jufferedy  but  violence  aEied,    Breach  of  common  rules  and  ob- 
ligations.   The  old  quarto  has,  Jcoth  of  fortune,  which  is  perhaps  the 
true  reading.  Johnson. 

I  would  rather  continue  to  read  ftorm  of  fortunes^  on  account  of  the 
words  that  follow,  viz.  May  trumpet  to  the  ivorld. 
So,  in  King  Henry  IF.  P.  I  : 

<<  .  the  fouthern  luind 

*<  Doth  play  the  trumpet  to  his  purpofes." 
Again,  in  Troilus  andCreJJida  : 

it  fo 

**  Doth  valour's  fliew,  and  valour's  worth,  divide 
In  ftorms  of  fortune,"^  Steevens. 
So,  in  King  Henry  VIII. 

*<  An  old  man  broken  with  the  florms  of  ftate,"'' 
The  cxpreflion  in  the  text  is  found  in  Spenler's  Faery  Sluten,  B.  VI. 

Give  leave  awhile,  good  father,  in  this  fliore 
To  reft  my  barcke,  which  hath  bene  beaten  late 
With  Jlormes  of  fortune  and  terapeftuous  fate," 
And  Bacon,  in  his  Hiftory  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  has  ufed  the 
fame  language  :  **  The  king  in  his  account  of  peace  and  calms  did 
much  overcafthis  fortunes^  which  proved  for  many  years  together  full 
of  broken  feas,  tides,  and  tempefts." 

Mr.  Mafon  objedts,  thatMr.  Steevens  haj  not  explained  thefe  words. 
Is  any  explanation  wanting  ?  or  can  he,  who  has  read  in  Hamletf  that 
a  judicious  player  in  the  tempeft  and  ivhiriivind  of  his  paffion  fliould 
acquire  and  beget  a  temperance  j"  who  has  heard  Falftaff  wifli  for 
a  tempeft  of  provocation  ;  and  finds  in  Troilus  and  Crejfida—^^  in  the 
wind  and  tempeft  of  her  frown,"  be  at  a  lofs  to  underftand  the  meaning 
of  a  ftorm  of  fortunes  ?  By  her  doivnright  violence  and  ftorm  of  fortunes^ 
Defdemona  without  doubt  means,  the  bold  and  dfcifive  meafure  flic 
had  taken,  of  following  the  dictates  of  paffion  and  giving  herfelf  to  the 
Moor;  regardlefs  of  her  parent's  difpleafure,  the  forms  of  her  coun- 
try, and  the  future  inconvenience  ftie  might  be  fubjedt  to,  by  "  tying 
her  duty,  beauty,  wit,  and  fortunes,  in  an  extravagant  and  wheeling 
llranger,  of  here  and  every  where." 
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May  trumpet  to  the  world  ;  my  heart's  fubdu'd 

Even  to  the  very  quality  of  my  lord^ : 

I  faw  Othello's  vifage  in  his  mind^ ; 

And  10  his  honours,  and  his  valiant  parts. 

Did  I  my  foul  and  fortunes  confecrate. 

So  that,  dear  lords,  if  I  be  left  behind, 

A  moth  of  peace,  and  he  go  to  the  war. 

The  rites,  for  which  I  love  him,  are  bereft  me. 

And  I  a  heavy  interim  ftiall  fupport 

By  his  dear  abfence  :  Let  me  go  with  him. 

0th.  Your  voices,  lords  *  :-— befeech  you,  let  her  will 
Have  a  free  way. 

On  looking  Into  Mr.  Edwards's  remarks,  I  find  he  explains  thefc 
words  nearly  in  the  fame  manner.    *^  Doivnright  violence^''''  fays  he, 

means,  the  unbridled  impetuofity  with  which   her  palFion  hur- 
ried her  on  to  this  unlawful  marriage;  and  Jiorm  of  fortunes  may  fig- 
nify  the  hazard  fhe  thereby  ran,  of  making  fhipwreclc  of  her  worldly 
tntereft.    Both  very  agreeable  to  what  /he  fays  a  little  lower— 
—  to  his  honours  and  his  valiant  parts 
<*  Did  I  my  foul  and  fortunes  confecrate."  Malone; 

2-  Even  to  the  very  quality  of  my  lord  :'\  The  firft  quarto  reads. 
Even  to  the  utmoji  pleafure — .  Steevens. 

Sluality  here  means  profejfton.  I  am  fo  much  enamoured  of 
Othello,  that  I  am  even  willing  to  endure  all  the  inconveniences  inci- 
dent to  a  military  Ifcy  and  to  attend  h/m  to  the  wars.'*  **  I  cannot 
mervaile,"  (faid  Lord  Eflex  to  Mr.  Afhton,  a  Puritan  preacher  who  was 
fent  to  him  in  the  Tower,)  <*  though  my  proteftations  are  not  believed 
of  my  enemies,  when  they  fo  little  prevaile  with  a  man  of  your  qua" 
lity.'"    See  alfo  p.  267,  n.  i. 

That  this  13  the  meaning,  appears  not  only  from  the  reading  of  the 
quarto,— .«  my  heart's  fubdued,  even  to  the  utmoji  pleajure  of  ray  lord, 
i.  e.  fo  as  to  prompt  me  to  go  with  him  wherever  he  tvifoes  I  fhould 
go,"  but  alfo  from  the  whole  tenour  of  Defdemona's  fpeech ;  the 
purport  of  which  is,  that  as  fhe  had  married  a  foldierf  fo  fhe  was  ready- 
to  accompany  him  to  the  wars,  and  to  confecrate  her  foul  and  fortune* 
to  his  honours,  and  h'n  valiant  parts  j  i.  e.  to  attend  him  wherever  his 
military  cbarader  and  his  love  of  fame  fhould  call  him.  Malone. 

3  /  faiv  Othello^ s  vifage  in  his  mind\'\  It  muft  raife  no  wonder,  that 
I  loved  a  man  of  an  appearance  fo  little  engaging;  I  faw  his  face  only 
in  his  mind  J  the  greatnefs  of  his  charafter  reconciled  me  to  his  form. 

Johnson. 

4  Tour  voices^  lords ;]  The  folio  reads,  Let  her  ba've your  voice, 

Stsevens. 
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Vouch  with  me,  heaven  5,  I  therefore  beg  it  not. 

To  pleafe  the  palate  of  my  appetite  ; 

Nor  to  comply  with  heat,  the  young  afFeds, 

In  my  disjund  and  proper  fatisfadtion ; 

But  to  be  free  and  bounteous  to  her  mind^  : 

And 

5  Vouch  with  me,  heaven,']  Thus  the  folio.  Thefe  words  are  not 
in  the  original  copy,  1622.  Malone. 

*  Nor  to  comply  with  beat,  the  young  affeSit, 
In  my  disjundl  and  proper  j at  ii fa  ci'xon  \ 

But  to  be  free  and  bounteous  to  ber  mind  :]  The  old  copies  read  : 
In  my  defunB  and  proper  fatisfaftion. 
For  the  emendation  now  madel  am  refponfibie.    Some  emendation 
js  abfolutely  neceflary,  and  this  appears  to  me  the  leaft  objcftionable 
of  thofe  which  have  been  propofed.    Dr.  Johnfon,  in  part  following 
IVIr.  Upton,  reads  and  regulates  the  paflage  thus  : 
Nor  to  comply  with  heat  (the  young  aiieds 
In  me  defundl)  and  proper  fatisfadllon. 

To  this  reading  there  are,  I  think,  three  ftrong  objedllons.  The 
firft  is,  the  fupprefiion  of  the  word  being  before  defunB,  which  is  abfo- 
lutely neceflary  to  the  fenfe,  and  of  which  the  omiflion  is  fo  harfh, 
that  it  afibrds  an  argument  againft  the  probability  of  the  propofed 
emendation.  The  fecond  and  the  grand  objedtion  is,  that  it  ii;  highly 
improbable  that  Othello  fliould  declare  on  the  day  of  his  marriage 
that  heat  and  the  youthful  affedlions  were  dead  or  defundl  in  him  ; 
that  he  had  outlived  the  paflions  of  youth.  He  himfelf  (as  Theobald 
has  obferved,)  informs  us  afterwards,  that  he  is  **  declined  into  the 
vale  of  years  j"  but  adds,  at  the  fame  time,  yet  that's  not  much,"^ 
This  furely  is  a  decifive  proof  that  the  text  is  corrupt.  My  third  ob- 
jeftion  to  this  regulation  is,  that  by  the  introdudion  of  a  parenthefis, 
which  is  not  found  in  the  old  copies,  the  words  and  proper  fatisfaFtkn 
are  fo  unnaturally  disjoined  from  thofe  with  which  ttiey  are  connected 
an  fenfe,  as  to  form  a  moft  lame  and  impotent  conclufion  j  to  fay  no. 
thing  of  the  awkwardnefs  of  uhng  the  word  proper  without  any  pof- 
licflive  pronoun  prefixed  to  it. 

All  thefe  difficulties  are  done  away,  by  retaining  the  original  word  wy, 
and  reading  dhjunB,  inftcad  of  defur.B ;  and  the  meaning  will  be, 
I  afk  it  not  for  the  fake  of  my  feparate  and  private  enjoyment,  by  the 
gratification  of  appetite,  but  that  I  may  indulge  the  wilhes  of  my  wife. 

^be  young  affeEis,  may  either  mean  the  aft'eftions  or  paflions  of 
youth,  (confidering  afteBs  as  a  fubftantive,)  or  thefe  words  may  be 
tonncded  with  beat,  which  immediately  precedes  :  "  I  a(k  it  not,  for 
the  purpofe  of  gratifying  that  appetite  ivh'xch  peculiarly  ftimulates 
the  young."  So  in  Spenfer's  Faery  Q^eene,  B.  V.  c.  ix. 

<*  Layes  of  fweete  love,  2^i\A youth" s  delightful  btau"'' 

Mr,  Tyrwhitt  would  tranfpofe  the  laft  two  lines ; 

Nor 
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And  heaven  defend  ^  your  good  fouls,  that  you  think 
I  will  your  ferious  and  great  bufinefs  fcant. 

For 

Nor  to  comply  with  heat,  the  young  affe£ls  j 

But  to  be  free  and  bounteous  to  her  mind 

In  my  defun<fl  and  proper  fatisfadion. 
and  "  recommends  it  to  confideration,  whether  the  word  defunSiy 
(which  would  be  the  only  remaining  difficulty,)  is  not  capable  of  a  fig- 
nification,  drawn  from  the  primitive  fenfe  of  its  Latin  original,  which 
would  very  well  agree  with  the  context." 

The  mere  Englifh  reader  is  to  be  informed,  that  defunSui  in  Latin 
fign'ifiQS  performed,  actomplijhed,  as  well  as  dead:  but  is  it  probable 
that  Shakfpeare  was  apprized  of  its  bearing  that  lignification  ?  In 
BuHokar's  EngHJh  Expojitor,  8vo.  1616,  the  work  of  a  phyfician  and 
a  fcholar,  defunEi  is  only  defined  by  the  word  dead  5  nor  has  it,  I  am 
confident,  any  other  meaning  annexed  to  it  in  any  diftionary  or  book  of 
the  time.  Befides  j  how,  as  Mr.Tollet  has  obferved,  could  his  con- 
jugal duties  be  faid  to  be  i/i/ci^ar^^i/ or /»er/brmf<i,  at  a  time  when  his 
marriage  was  not  yet  confummated? — On  this  laft  circumftance  how- 
ever I  do  not  infift,  as  Shakfpeare  is  very  licentious  in  the  ufe  of  par- 
ticiples, and  might  have  employed  the  paft  for  the  prefent :  but  the 
former  objeftion  appears  to  me  fatal. 

Proper  is  here  and  in  other  places  ufed  for  peculiar.  In  this  play  wc 
have  unproper  beds  j  not  peculiar  to  the  rightful  owner,  but  common  to 
him  and  others. 

In  the  prefent  tragedy  we  have  many  more  uncommon  words  than 
disjun&  :  as  facile,  agtiixe,  acerb,  fequejiration,  injointed,  corgregated, 
guttured,  fequent,  extin&ed,  exjuffiicate,  indign,  Jegregated,  &c.— lago 
in  a  fubfequent  fcene  fays  to  Othello,  let  us  be  corjunBive  in  our  re- 
venge j"  and  our  poet  has  cofl/awi?  in  King  Lear,  a.nd  disjoin  and  dif- 
junBii/e  in  two  other  plays.  In  King  John  we  have  adjunS  ufed  as  an 
adjedlive: 

"  Though  that  my  death  be  adjunSi  to  the  aft,— 
and  in  Hamlet  we  find  disjoint  employed  in  like  manner  : 
**  Or  thinking  ■  ■ 

**  Our  ftate  to  be  disjoint,  and  out  of  frame,"    Ma  lone* 
Theobald  has  obferved  the  impropriety  of  making  Othello  confefs, 
that  all  youthful  paflions  were  defunEi  in  him  j  and  Hanmer's  reading 
[diJUnEi]  may,  I  think,  be  received  with  only  a  flight  alteration.  Iwovld 
read, 

**  ■      ■    ■    I  beg  it  not. 

To  pleafe  the  palate  of  my  appetite, 

"  Nor  to  comply  with  heat,  and  young  afFe<Ss, 

**  In  mydiJiinB  and  proper  fatisfadion  j 

"  But  to  be,"  &c. 
Affe&s  ftands  for  affedions,  and  is  ufed  in  that  (cnfe  by  Ben  Joofon  in 
Ibe  Ca/e  is  altered,  1609  : 

I  I  z  <(        I  lhaU 


OTHELLO, 

For  fhe  is  with  me  :  No,  when  light-wing'd  toys 
Of  feather'd  Cupid  feel  with  wanton  dulnefs 
My  fpeculative  and  adlive  inftruments 
That  my  difports  corrupt  and  taint  my  bufmefs. 
Let  houfewives  make  a  fkillet  of  my  helm. 
And  all  indign  and  bafe  adverfities 

<<        ■  I  fliall  not  need  to  urge 
<»  The  facred  purity  of  our  afftBi*"* 
Again,  in  Love's  Labour's  Loji  : 

"  For  every  man  with  his  affeBs  is  born." 
Again,  in  The  Wars  of  Cyrus^  1594'. 

The  frail  affeEls  and  errors  of  my  youth." 
There  is,  however,  Bondmanyhy  Malinger,  a  jyalTagc  which 

fcems  to  countenance  and  explain  —  the  voung  affects  in  mjt  de* 
/una,  Sec. 

*<  youthful  heats, 

**  That  look  no  further  than  your  outward  forjn> 
Are  long  {\ncc  hurled  in  me." 
7'moleon  is  thefpeaker.  Stievens. 

7  —  defendy  &c.]  To  defend,  is  to  forbid.  So,  in  Chaucer's  Wtfe  §f 
Bathes  Prologue^  late  edit,  ver,  5641  : 

*<  Wher  can  ye  feen  in  any  maner  age 
*'  That  highe  God  defended  mariage, 
«f  By  exprelle  word  ?" 
From dcfendre^  Fr.  Steevens. 
*  _  'Uiben  light -'U)\n£d  tcys 

Of  feather  d  Cupid  feel  ivith  wanton  dulnefs 

My  fpeculative  and  active  injiruments,'\    Thus  the  folio,  ezcepf 
that  inllead  of  aiiive  infruments,  it  has  oficd  injirument.  Melons* 
The  quarto  reads— 

■    ■  when  light-wing'd  toys 

An^'  feather'd  Cupid  foils  with  wanton  dulnefs 
My  fpeculative  and  aBrve  inftruments— 
All  thefe  words  (in  either  copy)  mean  no  more  than  this  :  When  tie 
fleafures  and  idle  toys  cf  love  make  me  unfit  either  for  feeing  the  duties  of 
my  of^ce,  or  for  the  ready  performance  of  them,  ice.  Steevens> 

speculative  injirumer.ts,  in  Shakfpeare's  language,  are  the  eyes'^  zni 
active  irjiruments,  the  hands  andfet.    So,  in  C'jriolanus  ." 
**  —  where,  the  other  infiruments 
**  Did  fecy  hear,  devife,  inftrudk,  ivalk,  feely  &c." 
To  feel  is  to  dole  the  eyelids  of  a  hawk  by  running  a  thread 
through  them.    As  it  is  here  metaphorically  ufed,  it  applies  very 
properly  to  the  fpeculative  inftruments  ;   but  foilsy  the  reading  of  the 
quarto,  agrees  better  with  a8ive  inllruments. 
iVanttn  dulnefs  is  dulnefs  arifingfrom  wanton  indulgences. 

Ma  LONE. 

Make 
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Make  head  againft  my  eftimation  '  ! 

Duke,  Be  it  as  you  fhall  privately  determine. 
Either  for  her  Iby,  or  going  :  the  affair  cries— hafte. 
And  fpeed  muft  anfwer  it ;  you  muft  hence  to-night. 

Def.  To-night,  my  lord  ? 

Duke,  This  night. 

Oth,  With  all  my  heart. 

Duke.  At  nine  i'  the  morning  here  we'll  meet  again. 
Othello,  leave  fome  officer  behind. 
And  he  lhall  our  commiffion  bring  to  you  ; 
With  fuch  things  elfe  of  quality  and  refpeft. 
As  doth  import  you. 

Qth,  Pleafe  your  grace,  my  ancient ; 
A  man  he  is  of  honefty,  and  truft: 
To  his  conveyance  I  affign  my  wife. 
With  what  elfe  needful  your  good  grace  fliall  think 
To  be  fent  after  me. 

Duke.  Let  it  be  fo. — 
Good  night  to  every  one. — And,  noble  iignior,  [/^  Bra, 
If  virtue  no  delighted  beauty  lack 
Your  fon-in-law  is  far  more  fair  than  black. 

I  Sen,  Adieu,  brave  Moor  !  ufe  Defdemona  well. 

Bra,  Look  to  her.  Moor ;  have  a  quick  eye  to  fee  *  ; 
She  has  deceived  her  father,  and  may  thee. 

\_Exeunt  Duke,  Senators,  Officers,  &c. 

9  —  wjy  eftimation  !J  Thus  the  folio  j  the  quarto — reputation, 

Steevens. 

>  If  virtue  no  ditVxghtt^  beauty  lacky']  The  meaning,  I  believe,  is,  if 
virtue  compreiiends  every  thing  in  itfelf,  then  your  virtuous  fon-in-law 
of  courfe  is  beautiful  :  he  has  that  beauty  which  delights  every  one. 
Pelighted,  for  delighting  j  Shakfpeare  often  ufcs  the  a(Sive  and  paflive 
participles  indifcriminately.  Of  this  pradtice  I  have  already  given 
many  inftances.  The  fame  fentiment  feems  <o  occur  in  Tive/ftb 
Night : 

**  In  nature  Is  no  blemi/h,  but  the  mind ; 
*f  None  can  be  call'd  deform'd,  but  the  unkind : 
Virtue  is  heauty."-~-  Steevens. 
Delighted  is  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  in  the  fenfe  of  deltghtingt  or  de* 
li^ht/ul.    See  Cymbeline,  A&.  V  I 

**  "Whom  beft  I  love,  I  crofs,  to  make  my  gift. 
The  more  dthy'df  delighted,"  Tyrwhitt. 
*  — •  have  a  quick  eye  to  fee  j  J  Thus  the  eldeft  quarto.    The  folio 
iciiif'^jf  tbou  bajl  eyes  to  fee,  Steeveks. 

I  i  3 
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Oth.  My  life  upon  her  faith. — Honeft  lago. 
My  Defdemona  muft  1  leave  to  thee  : 
I  pr'ythee  let  thy  wife  attend  on  her  ; 
And  bring  them  after  ^  in  the  beft  advantage 
Come,  Defdemona  ;  I  have  but  an  hour 
Of  love,  of  worldly  matters  and  diredion, 
Tofpend  with  thee  :  we  mull  obey  the  time. 

[^Exeunt  Othello,  and  Desdemona. 

Rod.  lago. 

lago.  What  fay 'ft  thou,  noble  heart  ? 

Rod.  What  will  I  do,  think'ft  thou  ? 

lago.  Why,  go  to  bed,  and  fleep. 

Rod^  I  will  incontinently  drown  myfelf. 

lago.  Well,  if  thou  doll:,  I  fhall  never  love  thee  after 
it.    Why,  thou  filly  gentleman  1 

Rod.  It  is  fiUinefs  to  live,  when  to  live  is  a  torment : 
and  then  have  we  a  prefcription  to  die,  when  death  is 
our  phyfician. 

lago.  O  villainous !  I  have  looked  upon  the  world  for 
four  times  feven  years '  ;  and  fince  I  could  diftinguilh 

1  And  bring  therw  a/cfr— ]  Thus  the  folio.  The  quarto,  1622, 
reads — and  bring  her  after.    M alone. 

4-  — beft  ad V or. t age.— Faireft  opportunity.  Johnson. 

5  I  have  ioox'^d  upon  the  nvorld  iox  four  times  feven  years:]  From 
tfiis  paflage  lago's  age  feems  to  be  afcertained  j  and  it  correfponds 
with  the  account  in  the  novel  on  which  Othello  is  founded,  where  he 
is  defcribcd  as  a  ^ci^n^-,  handfonne  man.  The  French  tranflator  of 
Shakfpeare  is  however  of  opinion,  that  lago  here  only  fpeaks  of  thofe 
years  of  his  life  in  which  he  had  looked  on  the  world  with  an  eye  of 
obfervation.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  afTign  a  reafon  why  he  fhould 
mention  the  precife  term  of  rw^/ify-^^i/ years  J  or  to  account  for  his 
knowing  fo  accurately  when  his  underftanding  arrived  at  maturity, 
and  the  operation  of  his  fagacity,  and  his  obfervaticns  on  mankind^ 
commenced. 

That  lago  meant  to  fay  he  was  but  twenty  eight  years  old,  is  clearly 
afcertained,  by  his  marking  particularly,  though  indefinitely,  a  period 
iv'.thin  that  time,  ["  and  fir.ceX  could  diftinguifii,'' &c.j  when  he  began 
to  make  obfervaticns  on  the  charafters  of  men. 

"Waller  on  a  picture  which  was  painted  tor  him  in  his  youth,  by 
Cornelius  Janfen,  and  which  is  now  in  the  polTeflion  of  his  heir, 
has  cxpreflcd  the  fame  thought:  <*  Anno  aetatis  23  ;  'v'ltae  -vix  ■prime."'* 

MaloK£. 

between 
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between  a  benefit  and  an  injury,  I  never  found  a  man 
that  knew  how  to  love  himfeif.  Ere  I  would  fay,  I 
would  drown  myfelf  for  the  love  of  a  Guinea  hen^, 
I  would  change  my  humanity  with  a  baboon. 

Rod.  What  fliould  I  do?  I  confefs,  it  is  my  lhame  to 
be  To  fond  ;  but  it  is  not  in  virtue  to  amend  it. 

Ligo.  Virtue  ?  a  fig  I  'tis  in  ourfelves,  that  we  are 
thus,  or  thus.  Our  bodies  are  our  gardens ;  to  the  which, 
our  wills  are  gardeners :  fo  that  if  we  will  plant  nettles, 
or  fow  lettice ;  fet  hyffop,  and  weed  up  thyme ;  fupply 
it  with  one  gender  of  herbs,  or  diftrad  it  with  many  ; 
either  to  have  it  fteril  with  idlenefs  ^,  or  manured  with 
induftry ;  why,  the  power  and  corrigible  authority  of 
this  lies  in  our  wills.  If  the  balance  of  our  lives  had 
not  one  fcale  of  reafon  to  poife  another  of  fenfuality, 
the  blood  and  bafenefs  of  our  natures  would  conduft  us 
to  moil  prepofterous  conclufions :  But  we  have  reafon,  to 
cool  our  raging  motions,  our  carnal  flings,  our  unbittecl" 
lufts^* ;  whereof  I  take  this,  that  you  call— love,  to  be  a 
fe6l,  or  fcyon 

^  —  a  Guinea  hen,1  A  fhowy  bird  with  fine  feathers.  Johkson. 
A  Guinea-hen  was  anciently  the  cant  term  for  a  proftitute.    So,  iji 
Albertui  Wallenftein^  1 640  : 

'*  — —  Yonder's  the  cock  o*  the  game, 

*'  About  to  tread  yon  Guinea-ben;  they're  billing.'* 

Steevens, 

7  either  to  have  it  fteril  <witb  idlenefs,'—']  Thus  the  authentick 
copies.  The  modern  editors  following  the  fecond  folio,  have  omitted 
the  word /o. — I  have  frequently  had  occafion  to  remark  that  Shak- 
fpeare  often  begins  a  fentence  in  one  way,  and  ends  it  in  a  different  kind 
of  conftrudlion.  Here  he  has  made  lago  fay,  if  noe  ivill  plant,  &c, 
and  he  concludes,  as  if  he  had  written— 4f  cur  wi//  ii— either  to  have 
it,  &c.    See  p.  467,  n.  7.  Malone. 

S  If  the  balance — J  The  folio  reads— If  the  brain.  Steevens. 
9  —  reafon  to  cool — our  carnal  ftings,  our  unbittcd  lofts  5]  So,ij| 
A  Knack  to  know  an  Honeft  Man,  1596  : 

"  —Virtue  ne'er  taught  thee  that} 
«  She  fets  a  bit  upon  her  bridled  lufts**'* 
See  alfo  As  you  Like  it.  Aft  II.  fc.  vi. 

For  thou  thyfelf  haft  been  a  libertine; 
**  As  fenfual  as  the  brutip  fting  itfelf."  Malone. 
»  —  a  fe(ft  or /<ryo».]  Thus  the  folio  and  quarto.    A  feft  Is  what 
the  more  modern  gardeners  call  a  cutting.    The  modern  editors  read— 
8  fet*  StEEV£NS. 

I  i  4  Rod. 
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Rod,  It  cannot  be. 

lago.  It  is  merely  a  luft  of  the  blood,  and  a  permiT- 
fion  of  the  will.  Come,  be  a  man:  Drown  thyfelfr 
drown  cats,  and  blind  puppies.  I  have  profefsM  me 
thy  friend,  and  I  confefs  me  knit  to  thy  deferving  with 
cables  of  perdurable  toughnefs*;  1  could  never  better 
flead  thee  than  now.  Put  money  in  thy  purfe;  follow 
thefe  wars  ;  defeat  thy  favour  with  an  ufurped  beard  ^; 
I  fay,  put  money  in  thy  purfe.  It  cannot  be,  that  Def- 
demona  fhould  long  continue  her  love  to  the  Moor, — 
put  money  in  thy  purfe  ; — nor  he  his  to  her:  it  was  a 
violent  commencement,  and  thou  ftialt  fee  an  an- 
fwcrable  fequeftration  *  ; — put  but  money  in  thy  purfe. — 
Thefe  Moors  are  changeable  in  their  wills;— £11  thy 

purfe 

*  J  ntifejs  rm  knit  to  thy  defervi ng  wirit  cables  <>/"  perdurable  tough- 
nefs  j]  So,  in  Antovy  and  Cleopatra  : 

*<  To  make  you  brothers,  and  to  knit  vour  hearts 

««  With  an  unjlipping  knot,''* 
Again,  in  our  authour's  26th  Sonnet : 

*<  Lord  of  my  love,  to  whom  in  vafTalage 

"  Thy  wm/hath  my  duty  ftrongly  knit.""    Ma  lone. 
1  —  defeat  thy  favour  n'itb  an  ujurped  heard ;]    To  defeat  j  is  ta 
undo,  to  charge.  Johnson. 

Defeat  is  from  defaire^  Fr.  to  undo.    St E evens. 
To  defeat,  Miniheu  ifi  his  Dictionary,  1617,  explains  by  the  words— 
to  abrogate,  to  z/u/fc."    See  alfo  Florio's  Italian  Didionary,  1598  : 
Dhfucere.  To  undoe,  to  marre,  to  unmake,  x.o  dtfeat.^''  M alone. 

♦  —itivas  a  violent  commencement,  and  thou  jhalt  fee  an  an- 
fwerahle  fequcliration  ; — ]  1  hers  leems  to  be  an  oppcfition  ot  terms 
here  intended^  which  has  been  loft  in  tranfcripticn.  We  may  read, 
it  was  a  violent  conjundion,  and  thcu  /halt  fee  an  anfiverable  jequtfira- 
tton\  or,  what  feems  to  me  preferable,  it  ivas  a  violent  commencement ^ 
and  thou  Jhalt  fee  an  anjivetable  fequel.  Johnson. 

I  believe  the  poet  ufcs/^yto(?y?rflri(3»  for  fequel.  He  might  conclude 
that  it  was  immediately  derived  from  fequor.  SetfUefration,  however, 
may  mean  no  more  than  Jeparotion.  So,  in  this  play — *'  a  Jequefier 
from  liberty."  Steevens. 

Surely  fequejiration  was  ufed  in  the  fenfe  of  Jeparation  only,  or  in 
modern  language,  ^flrrir^.  Ihtir  foffon  began  ivitb  violence,  and  It 
fliall  end  as  quickly,  of  which  a  fepararior  null  be  the  ccnjequerce,  A 
total  and  voluntary  Jequff  ration  necefl'arily  includes  the  ceflation  or 
end  of  afiedion. — We  have  the  fame  thought  in  feveral  other  places. 
So,  in  Romet  and  Juliet : 

Thefe 
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purfe  with  money :  the  food  that  to  him  now  is  as  laf- 
cious  as  locufts  faall  be  to  him  (hortly  as  bitter  as  colo- 
quintida^.  She  muft  change  for  youth:  when  ihe  is 
fated  with  his  body,  llie  will  find  the  error  of  her  choice. 
— She  muft  have  change,  (he  muil:  therefore  pat  money 
in  thy  purfe. — If  thou  wilt  needs  damn  thyfelf,  do  it  a 
more  delicate  way  than  drowning.  Make  all  the  money 
thoucanft:  If  fan6limony  and  a  frail  vow,  betwixt  an 
erring  Barbarian  and  a  fuper-fubtle  Venetian,  be  not 
too  hard  for  my  wits,  and  all  the  tribe  of  hell,  thou 
lhalt  enjoy  her ;  therefore  make  money.  A  pox  of 
drowning  thyfelf  I  it  is  clean  out  of  the  way:  feek  thou 

*'  Thefe  violent  delights  hz'vevijknt  ends. 
And  in  their  triumph  die." 
Again,  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece : 

<<  Thy  violent  vanities  can  never  laft.*' 
I  have  here  followed  the  firft  quarto.    The  folio  reads— It  was  a 
Violent  commencement  in  ber,  &c.    The  context  fliews  that  the 
original  is  the  true  reading.    Othello's  love  for  Defdemona  has  been 
juft  mentioned,  as  well  as  her's  for  the  Moor.      Ma  lone. 

5  — lufcious  as  locujisi—^s  bitter  as  coloquintidaS^  The  old  quarto 
reads — as  acerb  as  coloquintida. 

At  Tonquin  the  infect  locujls  are  confidered  as  a  great  delicacy,  not 
only  by  the  poor  but  by  the  rich  j  and  are  fold  in  the  markets,  as 
larks  and  quails  are  in  Europe.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  Levitical 
law  permits  four  forts  of  them  to  be  eaten. 

An  anonymous  corrcfpondent  informs  me,  that  the  fruit  of  the 
locuft-tree  is  a  long  black  pod,  which  contains  the  feeds,  among  which 
there  is  a  very  fweet  lufcious  juice  of  much  the  fame  confiitency  as 
frelh  honey.    This  (fays  he,)  1  have  often  tafted.  Steevens. 

Mr.  Daines  Harrington  fuggefts  to  me,  that  Shakfpeare  perhaps  had 
the  third  chapter  of  St.  Matthew's  gofpel  in  his  thoughts,  in  which 
we  are  told  that  John  the  Baptiil  lived  in  the  wildernefs  on  locujls  and 
wild  boney.  Maloke. 

^  —  betivixt  an  erring  Barbarian'^'j  So,  in  Hamlet: 
<•  Th'  extravagant  and  erring  fpirit  hies 
To  his  confine."  Steevens. 
An  erring  Barbarian  j  perhaps  means  a  rover  from  Barhary,  He 
had  before  faid,  <•  You'll  have  your  daughter  covered  with  a  Barbary 
horfe."  Malone. 

The  word  erring  is  fufficiently  explained  by  a  paflage  in  the  firft 
fceneof  this  play,  where  Roderigo  tells  Brabantio,  that  his  daughter  was 
**  Tying  her  duty,  beauty,  wit,  and  fortune 
*'  In  an  extravagant  and  wheeling  ftranger, 
"  Of  here  and  every  where." 
Erring  is  th€  fame  as  ettaticus  in  Latin.  Mason, 

4  rather 
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rather  to  be  hang'd  in  compaffing  thy  joy,  than  to  be 
drown'd  and  go  without  her. 

Rod,  Wilt  thou  be  fail  to  my  hopes,  if  I  depend  on 
the  ifTue  ^  ? 

lago.  Thou  art  fure  of  me ; — Go,  make  money  : — I 
have  told  thee  often,  and  I  re-tell  thee  again  and  again, 
I  hate  the  Moor :  My  caufe  is  hearted  ;  thine  hath  no 
lefs  reafon :  Let  us  be  conjundive  *  in  our  revenge 
againil  him  :  if  thou  canft  cuckold  him,  thou  doft  thy- 
felf  a  pleafure,  and  me  a  fport.  There  are  many  events 
in  the  womb  of  time,  which  will  be  delivered.  Tra- 
verfe  ;  go  ;  provide  thy  money.  We  will  have  more  of 
this  to-morrow.  Adieu. 

Rod,  Where  lhall  we  meet  i'  the  morning  ? 

lago.  At  my  lodging. 

Rod,  I'll  be  with  thee  betimes. 

lago.  Go  to  ;  farewel.    Do  you  hear,  Roderigo  ^  ? 

Rod,  What  fay  you  ? 

lago.  No  more  of  drowning,  do  you  hear. 

Rod,  I  am  changed.    I'll  lell  all  my  land. 

lago.  Go  to  ;  farewel :  put  money  enough  in  yourpurfe. 

\JLx'tt  Rode  RiGO. 
Thus  do  I  ever  make  my  fool  my  purfe : 
For  I  mine  own  gain'd  knowledge  Ihould  profane. 
If  I  would  time  expend  with  fuch  a  fnipe. 
But  for  my  fport,  and  profit.    J  hate  the  Moor  ; 
And  it  is  thought  abroad,  that  'twixt  my  ftieets 

7  —  If  1  depend  on  the  iJJ'uef]  Thefe  words  arc  wanting  in  the  firft 
quarto.  St£evens. 

8  ^  conjunSiive — ]  The  firft  quarto  reads,  communicative.    St  EE  v. 

9  —  Do  you  beary  Roderigo  ?J  In  the  folio,  inftcad  of  this  and  the 
following  fpeeches,  we  find  only  thefe  words  : 

lago.  Goto;  farewell.    Do  you  hear,  Roderigo? 
iJo^f.  I'll  fellall  my  land.  [£xir. 
Jago,  Thus  do  I  ever,  &c. 
The  quarto,  1612,  reads: 

lago.  Go  to  }  farewell :— do  you  hear,  Roderigo  ? 
Rod.  What  fay  you  ? 
lago.  No  more  of  drowning,  do  you  hear. 
Rod.  I  amchang'd.  [Exit  Rod. 

lago.  Goto;  farewell:  put  money  enough  in  your  purfc. 
Thus  do  I  ever,  &c. 
The  reading  of  the  text  is  formed  out  of  the  two  copies.  Ma  lone. 

He 
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He  has  done  my  office  :  I  know  not,  iPt  be  true  ; 

But  I,  for  mere  fufpicion  in  that  kind. 

Will  do,  as  if  for  furety  *.    He  holds  me  well ; 

The  better  lhall  my  purpofe  work  on  him. 

Caffio's  a  proper  man  :  Let  me  fee  now  ; 

To  get  his  place,  and  to  plume  up  my  will 

A  double  knavery, — How  ?  how  ? — Let  me  fee  :— 

After  fome  time,  to  abufe  Othello's  ear. 

That  he  is  too  familiar  with  his  wife:— 

He  hath  a  perfon,  and  a  fmooth  difpofe. 

To  be  fufpefted ;  fram'd  to  make  women  falfe.- 

The  Moor  is  of  a  free  and  open  nature  ^, 

That  thinks  men  honeft,  that  but  feem  to  be  fo  ; 

And  will  as  tenderly  be  led  by  the  nofe. 

As  afTes  are. 

I  have't; — it  is  engender'd  : — Hell  and  night 

Muft  bring  this  monftrous  birth  to  the  world's  light.  [^Exit* 


ACT    II.    SCENE  I. 

Sea-port  tonjon  in  Cyprus*.   A  Platform. 
Enter  Mont  a  no,  and  tixjo  Gentlemen. 
Mon*  What  from  the  cape  can  you  difcern  at  fea? 
1.  Gent,  Nothing  at  all:  it  is  a  high- wrought  flood  ; 

I  cannot 

'       as  if  for  furety''\  i.  e,  as  if  I  were  certain  of  the  faft.  Mason. 

»  — to  plumew/>,  &C.J  Thefirftquarto reads — towaAf' up,&c.  Stee  v. 

3  The  Moor  is  of  a  free  and  open  nature,']  The  firft  quarto  reads  : 
The  Moor,  a  free  and  open  nature  too. 
That  thinks,  &c.  Steevens. 

*  All  the  modern  editors,  following  Mr.  Rowe,  have  fuppofed  the 
capital  of  Cyprus  to  be  the  place  where  the  fcene  of  Othello  lies  during 
fouradts:  but  this  could  not  have  been  Shakfpeare's  intention  j  Nico- 
sia, the  capital  city  of  Cyprus,  being  fituated  nearly  in  the  center  of 
the  ifland,  and  thirty  miles  diftant  from  the  fea.  The  principal  fea-port 
town  of  Cyprus  was  Famagusta  j  where  there  wasformerly  a  ftrong 
fort  and  a  commodious  haven,  the  only  one  of  any  magnitude  in  the 
ifland  J  and  there  undoubtedly  the  fcene  fiiould  be  placed.  "  Neere  unto 
the  haven  (fays  Knolles,)  ftandeth  an  old  castle,  with  four  towers 
after  the  ancient  manner  of  building."  To  this  caftle,  we  find,  Othello 
prefently  repairs. 

It  is  obfervable  that  Cinthio  in  the  novel  on  which  this  play  is  found- 
ed, which  was  firft  publifhed  in  J565,  makes  no  mention  of  any 

attack 
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I  cannot,  'twlxt  the  haven*  and  the  main, 
Defcry  a  fail. 

Mon.  Methinks,  the  wind  hath  fpoke  aloud  at  land; 
A  fuller  blaft  ne'er  (hook  our  battlements  : 
If  it  hath  ruffian'd  fo  upon  the  fea  5, 
What  ribs  of  oak,  when  mountains  melt  on  them*. 

Can 

attack   being   made  on  Cyprus  by   the  Turks.    From  our  poet's 

having  mentioned  the  preparations  againft  this  ifland.  which  they 
iirfl  af^auited  and  took  from  the  Venetians  in  1570,  vvc  may  fup- 
pofe  that  he  intended  that  year  as  the  era  of  his  tragedy  5  but  hy 
mentioning  Rhodes  as  alfo  likely  to  be  alTaulted  by  the  Turks,  he  has 
fallen  into  an  hiftoricaJ  inconfiftency  j  for  they  were  then  in  quiet  pof- 
feliion  of  that  ifland,  of  whkh  they  became  mafters  in  December,  1522; 
and  if,  to  evade  this  difficulty,  we  refer  O^i^Z/o  to  an  era  prior  to  thac 
year,  there  will  bean  equal  incongruity;  for  from  1473,  when  the 
Venetians  firft  oecame  polTelied  of  Cyprus,  to  1522,  they  had  not  been 
molefied  by  any  Turkifh  armament.  Malone. 

4  —  ^tivixt  the  haven—]  Thus  the  quarto,  1622.  The  folio  has— 
the  heaver,  which  afiords  a  bolder  image  ;  but  the  article  prefixed 
ftrongly  fupports  the  original  copy  ;  for  applied  to  heaven,  it  is  extremely 
aukward.  Bcfides  j  though  in  The  IVinters  Tale  our  poet  has  made  a 
Clown  talk  of  a  pj'ip  boring  the  m,on  'with  her  mairmajly  and  fay  that 
*'  heiiveen  the  fea  and  the  Jirmament  you  cannot  thruft  a  bodkin's  pointy* 
is  it  probable,  that  he  Ihould  pat  the  fame  hyperbolical  language  into 
the  mouth  of  a  gentleman,  anfweiing  a  ferious  queftion  on  an  impor- 
tant occafion  ?  In  a  fubfequent  paflage  indeed  he  indulges  himfelf 
without  impropriety  in  the  elevated  didlion  of  poetry. 

Of  the  haven  of  Famagufta,  which  was  defended  from  the  main  by 
two  great  rocks,  at  the  dillance  of  forty  paces  from  each  other,  Shak- 
fpeare  might  have  found  a  particular  account  in  Knolles's  Hijiory  of 
the  Turks,  ad  ann.  1570,  p.  863.  Malone. 

5  Jf  it  bath  rufiian'd  fo  upon  the  fea,']  So,  in  Troilus  and  CreJJidac 

<*  But  lec  the  ruffian  Boreas  once  enrage 
**  The  gentle  Ti6<;ri;, —  Malone. 

when  mountains  melt  on  thitn,]  Thus  the  folio.  The  quarto  reads  : 
—  when  the  huge  mountain  melts. 
This  latter  reading  might  be  countenanced  by  the  following  paflage  in 
the  fecond  Part  ot'  Kiag  Henry  IT. 

<*  the  continent 

*<  V/eary  of  folid  firmnefs,  melt  itfelf 
Into  the  fea——''  Steevens. 
The  quarto  1622 — reads, when  the  huge  mountalnewij/r;  theletter/, 
which  perhaps  belongs  to  mountain,  having  wandered  at  theprefs  from 
its  place. 

I  apprehend,  that  in  the  quarto  reading  (as  well  as  in  the  folio,)  by 
mouKtains  the  poet  meant  not  land-mountains,  which  Mr.  Steevens 

feems 
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Can  hold  the  mortice  ?  what  fliall  we  hear  of  this  ? 

2.  Gent.  A  fegregation  of  the  Turkifli  fleet: 
For  do  but  fland  upon  the  foaming  Ihore^, 
The  chiding  billow  feems  to  pelt  the  clouds  ; 

The  wind-ftiak'd  furge,  with  high  and  monflrous  main. 
Seems  to  caft  water  on  the  burning  bear. 
And  quench  the  guards  of  the  ever-fixed  pole  *  : 
I  never  did  like  moleftation  view 
On  the  enchafed  flood. 

Mon.  If  that  the  Turkifli  fleet 
Be  not  inflielter'd  and  embay'd,  they  are  drown'd ; 
It  is  impoflible  they  bear  it  out. 

Enter  a  third  Gentleman. 

3.  Gent.  News,  lords !  our  wars  are  done  ; 
The  defperate  temped  hath  fo  bang*d  the  Turks, 
That  their  defignment  halts :  A  noble  fliip  of  Venice 
Hath  feen  a  grievous  wreck  and  fufferance 

On  moil  part  of  their  fleet. 

Mon,  How  !  is  this  true  ? 

3.  Gent.  The  fliip  is  here  put  in, 
AVeronefe":  Michael  Caflio, 

Lieutenant 

feems  by  his  quotation  to  have  thought,  but  thofe  huge  furges,  (re- 
fembling  mountains  in  their  magnitude,)  which      with  high  and 
aionftrous  main  feem'd  to  caft  water  on  the  burning  bear." 
So,  in  a  fubfequent  fcene  : 

"  And  let  the  labouring  bark  climb  bills  of  feas, 
«  Olympus  high,—". 
Again,  in  Troiius  and  Crejpda  : 
*<        ■  and  anon  behold 

<*  The  ftrong-ribb'd  bark  through  liquid  mountains  cuts." 

Malonk. 

7  —  the  foaming  yl&crc,]  The  elder  quarto  rtzds-^banning  ihore, 
which  oft'ers  the  bolder  image  j  e.  the  fhore  that  execrates  the  ra- 
vage of  the  waves.    So,  in  King  Henry  Vl.  P.  I : 

**  Fell,  A^n«i«_g' hag,  enchantrefs,  hold  thy  tongue.*'  Stiev. 

^  And  quench  the  guards  of  the  ever-fixed  pole:']  Alluding  to  the 
^diX  Ar£iophylax.  JohNson. 

The  elder  quarto  reads — ever-yfreJ  pole.  Steevens. 

9  A  Feronefe:]  The  quarto,  i6z2,  has — a  Veronejfa  :  the  folio,  Ft' 
ronnejfa.  The  true  fpelling  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Heath.  In 
Thomafes  Utfiory  of  Italy y  already  quoted,  the  people  of  Verona  are 
sailed  the  Veror.efi, 

This 
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Lieutenant  to  the  warlike  Moor,  Othello, 
Is  come  on  Ihore  :  the  Moor  hinr^felPs  at  lea. 
And  is  in  full  commiffion  here  for  Cyprus. 

Mon,  I  am  glad  on't ;  tis  a  worthy  governour. 

Gent.  But  this  fame  Caflio, — though  he  fpeak  of 
comfort. 

Touching  the  Turkilh  lofs, — yet  he  looks  fadly. 
And  prays  the  Moor  be  fafe  ;  for  they  were  parted 
With  foul  and  violent  tempeft. 

Mon.  Pray  heaven  he  be  ; 
For  1  have  ferv'd  him,  and  the  man  commands 
Like  a  full  foldier      Let's  to  the  fea-fide,  ho  ! 
As  well  to  fee  the  velTel  that's  come  in. 
As  to  throw  out  our  eyes  for  brave  Othello  ; 
Even  till  we  make  the  main^,  and  the  aerial  blue. 
An  indiftinft  regard. 

Gent,  Come,  let's  do  fo; 
For  every  minute  is  expeftancy 
Of  more  arrivance. 

Enter  Cassio. 

Caf.  Thanks  to  the  valiant  of  this  warlike  ifle 
Thatfo  approve  the  Moor ;  O,  let  the  heavens 

This  flilp  has  been  already  defcrl bed  as  a  ftilp  of  Venice.  It  is  now 
called  «  zVeronefe\"  th^t  is, a  fliip  belonging'to  andfurnifted  by  the  in- 
land  city  of  Verona,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Venetian  ftate ;  and  newly  ar- 
rived from  Venice.  «' Befides  many  other  towns,  (fays  Contareno,) 
caftles,  and  villages,  they  [theVenetians,]  poflefs  feven  faire  cities  j  as 
Trevigi,  Padoua,  Vicenza,  Veronoy  Brefcia,  Bergamo,  and  Crema." 
Commoniveahb  of  V tnice,  i  599, 

Mr.  Heath,  Mr.  Steevens,  and  Mr.  Warton,  concur  in  obferving 
that  ^(froney'/muft  be  pronounced  as  a  quadrifyilable.  In  our  poet's 
age,  «  it  was  common"  Mr.  Warton  obferves,  <*  to  introduce  Italian 
words,  and  in  their  proper  pronunciation  then  familiar.  So  Spenfcr, 
in  Tbe  Faery  ^teene,  B.  III.  c.  xiii.  st.  10. 

*'  With  fleeves  dependant  y^fMtfnf// wife.'*  Malone, 

»  Lilte  a  full  foltiier.^  Like  a  complete  foldier.    So  before,  p.  447: 
"  What  a/;.// tortune  doth  the  thick-lips  owe."  Malone. 

2  Even  till  'we  make  tbe  mairiy  &C.J  This  line  and  half  is  wanting 
in  the  eldeft  quarto.  Steevens. 

3  —  warlike  i(ley]  Thus  the  folio.  The  firft  quarto  reads— ryorr^. 
ille.  Steetens. 


Give 
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Give  him  defence  againft  the  elements. 
For  I  have  loft  him  on  a  dangerous  fea  I 
Mon.  Is  he  well  fhipp'd  ? 

Caf,  His  bark  is  lloutly  timbered,  and  his  pilot 
Of  very  expert  and  approv'd  allowance 
Therefore  my  hopes,  not  furfeited  to  death. 
Stand  in  bold  cure  5, 

JVithin.]  A  fail,  a  fail,  a  fail ! 

Enter  another  Gentleman, 

Caf,  What  noife  ? 

4.  Gent,  The  town  is  empty  ;  on  the  brow  o*  the  fea 
Stand  ranks  of  people,  and  they  cry — a  fail. 

Caf.  My  hopes  do  ihape  him  for  the  governour. 

2.  Gent.  They  do  difcharge  their  Ihot  of  courtefy ; 
Our  friends,  at  lealL  [Guns  h^rd, 

Caf.  I  pray  you,  fir,  go  forth. 

And 

4  Of  very  expert  and  eppro'v'd  alloiuarce  'y"]^  Expert  and  approv'd 
alloivance  is  put  for  ai/oiv^d  and  appro-v^d  expertnejs.  This  mode  of 
expreffion  is  not  unfrequent  in  Shakfpeare.  Steevens, 

5  Therefore  my  hopesj  not  furfeited  to  death, 

Stand  in  bold  cure,'\  Dr.  Johnfon  fays,  ha  knows  not  why 
j?>o)>e  fliould  be  confidered  as  a  difeafe.''  But  it  is  not  hope  which  is 
here  defcribed  as  a  difeafe  j  thofe  mifgiving  apprehenfions  which  di- 
minifli  hope,  are  in  faft  the  difeafe,  and  hope  icfelf  is  the  patient. 

A  furfeit  being  a  difeafe  arifing  from  an  excejjive  overcharge  of  the 
ftomach,  the  poet  with  his  ufual  licence  ules  it  for  any  fpecies  of 
exceji, — Therefore,  faysCaiTio,my  hopes,  which,  though  faint  and  fickly 
with  apprehenfion,  are  not  totaily  deftroyed  by  an  excefs  of  defpon- 
dency,  eredl  themfelves  with  fome  degree  of  confidence  that  they  will 
be  relieved,  by  the  fafe  arrival  of  Othello,  from  thofe  ill-divining 
fears  under  which  they  now  languifli. 

The  word  furfeit  having  occurred  to  Shakfpeare,  led  him  to  confider 
fuch  a  hope  as  Caflio  entertained,  not  a  fanguine,  but  a  faint  and  lan- 
guid hope,  ("  ficklied  o'er  with  the  pale  calt  of  thought,")  a.dijeaje, 
and  to  talk  of  its  cure. 

A  paflage  in  Tiuelftb  Nighty  where  a  fimilar  phrafeology  is  ufed, 
may  ferve  to  ftrengthen  this  interpretation  : 

Give  me  fxftf/j  of  it;  thdt.,  furfeiting, 
«  The  appetite  may  fcken,  and  fo  die,*' 
Again,  in  TbeTivo  Gentlemen  of  Verona  : 
*(  O,  I  have  fed  upon  this  woe  already, 
"  And  now  excefs  of  it  will  make  me  furfeit,'''  Malone; 
To  f}and  in  hold  curej  is  to  eredl  themfelves  in  confidence  of  being 
fulfilled,   A  parallel  exprefljQn  occurs  la  A',  iwr,  Att  III.  fc.  vi. 

«  This 
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And  give  us  truth  who  'tis  that  is  arriv'd. 

2.  Gent,  1  ihall.  ^  [Exit. 

Men,  But,  good  lieutenant  is  your  general  wiv'd? 

Caf,  Moft  fortunately :  he  hath  atchiev'd  a  maid 
That  paragons  defcription,  and  wild  fame  ; 
One  that  excels  the  quirks  of  blazoning  pens^. 
And,  in  the  eflential  veilure  of  creation. 
Does  bear  all  excellency    — How  now  ?  who  has  put  in  ? 

Re-enter 

«'  This  reft:  might  yet  have  balm'd  thy  broken  fcnfes, 
**  Which,  if  conveoiency  will  not  allow, 
•*  Stand  in  bard  cure,''^ 
Again  : 

*<  ■  his  life,  with  thine,  &c. 

<*  Stand  In  ajfured  lofs.^* 
Jn  bold  cure  means,  in  confidence  of  being  cured.  Stketens. 
I  btlieve  that  Solomon  upon  this  occafion  will  be  found  the  befl  in- 
terpreter:     H'.pe  deferred  maketb  the  beartjick,'*  Hknley. 

6  One  that  excel:  the  quirks  of  hlasioning  f>enSy\  So,  in  our  poet'l 
103d  Sonnet : 

■       a  face 
«  That  over-goes  my  blunt  invention  quite, 
"  Dulling  my  lines,  and  doing  me  difgrace."  Malone. 
T  u^ndj  in  /i>tf  effential  vejiur*  of  creation 
Docs  bear  &U  excellency.]    The  author  fecms  to  ufe  ejentiaf,  for 
tyijfcnt,  real.    She  excels  the  praifes  of  invention,  fayi  he,  and  in  real 
<jualitie$,  with  which  creation  has  invejied  her,  heart  all  excellency, 

Johnson* 

Does  bear  all  excellency,'—']  Such  is  the  reading  of  the  quartos  i  for 
which  the  folio  has  this  : 

And  in  the  ejjential  vejlure  of  creation 

Do's  tyre  the  ingeniuer. 
Which  1  explain  thus: 

Does  tire  tbe  ingenious  verfci 
This  is  the  beft;  reading,  and  that  which  the  author  fubflituted  in  his 
revifal.  Johnson. 

The  reading  of  the  quarto  is  fo  flat  and  unpoetical,  when  compared 
with  that  fenfe  which  feems  meant  to  have  been  given  in  the  folio, 
that  I  heartily  wifli  fome  emendation  could  be  hit  on,  which  might 
entitle  it  to  a  place  in  the  text.  I  believe  the  word  tire  was  not  intro- 
duced to  fignify — to  fatigm,  but  to  artire,  to  drefs.  The  verb  to  at* 
tire,  is  often  fo  abbreviated.    So,  in  Holland's  Leaguer f  1633  : 

<*   ■        Cupid's  a  boy, 

**  And  would  you  tire  him  like  a  fenator  ?" 
Again,  in  the  Comedy  of  Errors,  Aft  II.  fc.  ii. 

«<  —To  fave  the  money  he  fpcnds  in  tiring^''^  &c» 

Tie 
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Re-enter  fee  ond  Gentleman, 
2,  Gent^  'Tis  one  lago,  ancient  to  the  general. 
Caf.  He  has  had  molt  favourable  and  happy  fpeed: 
Tempers  themfelves,  high  Teas,  and  howling  winds. 
The  gutter'd  rocks,  and  congregated  fauds, — 
Traitors  enileep'd^  to  clog  the  guiltlefs  keel. 

As 

The  ejjentlal  vejlure  of  creation  tempts  me  to  believe  It  was  fo  ufed  oti 
the  prefent  occafion.    I  would    ad  fomething  like  this  : 
And  in  the  ejfer.t'ial  vefiure  of  creation 
Does  tire  the  ingenuous  virtue. 
i.  e.  inverts  her  artlefs  virtue  in  the  fnireA  form  of  earthly  fubftance. 

In  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  Ail  V.  Lorenzo  calls  the  body— •»<  the 
muddy  vejiure  of  decay." 

It  may,  however,  be  obferved,  that  the  word  ingener  did  not  an-  " 
ciently  fignify  one  ivho  manoges  the  engines  or  artillery  of  an  army,  but 
any  ingenious  ferfcn,  any  mafier  of  liberal fcience* 
So,  in  B.  Jonfon's  Sejanusy  A€l  I.  fc.  i : 
"  No»  Silius,  we  are  no  good  ingenerSj 
We  v/ant  the  fine  arts,"  &c. 
Ingene  therefore  may  be  the  true  reading  of  this  pafTage  :  and  a  fimilar 
thought  occurs  in  the  Tempeji,  A€t  IV.    fc.  i : 

^'  For  thou  /halt  find  /he  will  outftrip  all  praife, 
«  And  make  it  halt  behind  her.'* 
In  the  argument  of  Sejanusyjoniorx  likewife  fays,  thathishero  "  work- 
eth  with  all  his  ingene,"  apparently  from  the  Latin  ingenium,  Steev. 
Perhaps  the  words  intended  in  the  folio,  were, 

Does  tire  the  ingene  ever, 
Ingene  is  ufed  for  ingenium  b^  Puttenham,  in  his  Arte  of  Poefe, 
1589  :  **  — fuch  alfo  as  made  moft  of  their  workes  by  tranflation  out 
of  the  Latin  and  French  tongue,  and  few  or  none  of  their  owne  e«- 
gine.^*  Engine  is  here  without  doubt  a  mifprint  for  ingene. — I  believe, 
however,  the  reading  of  the  quarto  is  the  true  one. — If  tire  was  ufed 
in  the  fenfe  of  iveary,  then  ingener  muft  have  been  ufed  for  the  inge- 
nious perfon  who  fhould  attempt  to  enumerate  the  merits  of  Defde- 
mona.  To  the  inftance  produced  by  Mr.  Steevens  from  Sejanus,  may 
be  added  another  in  Fleckno's  Difccurje  of  the  Englijh  Stage,  1664, 
Of  this  curious  art  the  Italians  (this  latter  age)  are  the  greateft 
mafters,  the  French  good  proficients,  and  we  in  England  only  fchol- 
lars  and  learners,  yet,  having  proceeded  no  further  than  to  bare 
painting,  and  not  arrived  to  the  ftupendous  wonders  of  your  great  in- 
gfiniers.^'  In  one  of  Daniel's  Sonnets,  we  meet  with  a  fimilar  ima- 
gery to  that  in  the  firft  of  thefe  lines  : 

Though  time  doth  fpoil  her  of  the  faireji  vaile 
That  ever  yet  mortalilie  did  cover. Malone. 
^  Traitors  enfteep'd— ]  Thus  the  folio  and  one  of  the  quartos.  The 
firft  copy  reads — enjtrped,  of  which  every  reader  may  make  what  he 
Vol.  IX,  K  k  pleafes. 
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As  having  fenfe  of  beauty,  do  omit 
Their  mortal  natures,  letting  go  {a.fQ\y  by 
The  divine  Defdemona. 
Mofi,  What  is  ihe  ? 

Caf.  She  that  I  fpake  of,  our  great  captain's  captain. 
Left  in  the  condud  of  the  bold  lago  ; 
Whofe  footing  here  anticipates  our  thoughts, 
A  fe'nnights  fpeed.— Great  Jove,*  Othello  guard, 
m    And  fwell  his  fail  with  thine  own  powerful  breath  ; 
That  he  may  blefs  this  bay  with  his  tall  (hip. 
Make  love's  quick  pants  in  Defdemona's  arms'. 
Give  renew'd  fire  to  our  extinfted  fpirits. 
And  bring  all  Cyprus  comfort  !* —  O,  behold. 

Enter  Desdemona,  Emilia,  Iago,  Roderigo, 
an^  Attefidants, 
The  riches  of  the  fhip  is  come  on  fhore  ! 
Ye  men  of  Cyprus,  let  her  have  your  knees  :— 
Hail  to  thee,  lady  1  and  the  grace  of  heaven. 
Before,  behind  thee,  and  on  every  hand, 
Enwheel  thee  round  I 

Def,  I  thank  you,  valiant  Caflio, 
What  tidings  can  you  tell  me  of  my  lord  r 

Caf*  He  is  not  yet  arrivM  ;  nor  know  I  aught 
But  that  he's  well,  and  will  be  fhortly  here. 

plcafes.  Perhaps  ejcerfed  was  an  old  Englifli  word  borrowed  from 
the  French  efcarpcy  which  Shakfpeare  not  finding  congruous  to  the 
image  of  clogging  the  keel,  afterwards  changed. 

I  once  thought  that  the  poet  had  written — traitors  tnfcarfd^  i.  e* 
muffled  in  their  robes,  as  in  yulius  Ca-far,  So,  in  liamiet :  *•  My 
fea-gown  Jcarfd  about  me  and  this  agrees  better  with  the  idea  of 
a  traitor  :  yet  whatever  is  gained  one  way  is  loft  another.  The  poet 
too  often  adopts  circumftances  from  every  image  that  arofe  in  his  mind, 
and  employing  them  without  attention  to  the  propriety  of  their  union, 
his  metaphorical  expreflions  become  inextricably  confufed.  Steevens, 

•  Great  Jove,  &c.]  For  this  abfurdity  1  have  not  the  fmalleft  doubt 
that  the  Mafter  of  the  Revels,  and  not  our  poet,  is  anfwerable.  See 
7he  H'tjiorical  Account  of  the  Engl'tp  Stagey  Vol.  I,  Part  II.  M  alone. 

9  Make  love's  (fuick  pants  in  Dejdemona^s  armtf^  Thus  the  folio. 
The  quarto,  with  lefs  animation: 

And  fiviftly  come  to  Defdemona's  arms.  Steevens, 

■  And  bring  all  Cyprus  comfort !]  This  paffagc  is  only  found  in  the 
qvartost  St££V£>s. 

De/. 
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"Def.  O,  but  I  fear  ; — How  loft  you  company  ? 
CaJ\  The  great  contention  of  the  fea  and  fkies 
Parted  our  fellowfhip  :  But,  hark!  a  fail. 

[Cry  within.  A  fail,  a  fail!    Then  guns  heard, 
2.  Gent,  They  give  their  greeting  to  the  citadel  ; 
This  likevvife  is  a  friend. 

Caf,  See  for  the  news*. —  [Exit  Gentleman. 

Good  ancient,  you  are  welcome ; — Welcome,  miftrefs: — 

[/o  Emilia, 

Let  it  not  gall  your  patience,  good  lago. 
That  I  extend  my  manners ;  'tis  my  breeding 
That  gives  me  this  bold  fhew  of  courtefy.  \J^W^S 

lago.  Sir,  would  fhe  give  you  fo  much  of  her  lips. 
As  of  her  tongue  (he  oft  beftows  on  me. 
You'd  have  enough. 

Def,  Alas,  flie  has  no  fpeech. 

lago.  In  faith,  too  much  ^ ; 
J  find  it  ftill,  when  I  have  lift  to  deep  : 
Marry,  before  your  ladyfhip,  I  grant. 
She  puts  her  tongue  a  little  in  her  heart. 
And  chides  with  thinking. 

Emil.  You  have  little  caufe  to  fay  fo. 

lago.  Come  on,  come  on  ;  you  are  pictures  out  of  doors. 
Bells  in  your  parlours,  wild  cats  in  your  kitchens, 

Saints 

^  Seefcrtkene^s.']  The  firft  quarto  reads,  <So  /peaks  this  voice.  StE£V» 

3  Jn  fa'uh,  too  much  jl  Thus  the  folio.    The  lirft  quarto  thus: 

/  knoiv  too  much  ; 

I  find  it,  /;  forivben^  &c.  Stxevens. 

4  Saints  inyour  injuries^  When  you  have  a  mind  to  do  in- 
juries, you  put  on  an  air  of  fan<?tity.  Johnson. 

In  Puttenham's  Art  of  Poetry ,  meet  with  almoft  the  fame 

thoughts  : — We  limit  the  comely  parrs  of  a  woman  to  confift  in  four 
<'  points  j  that  is,  to  be  a  fhrew  in  the  kitchen,  a  faint  in  the  church, 
•*  an  angel  at  board,  and  an  ape  in  the  bed  5  as  the  chronicle  reports 
*•  by  miftrefs  Shore,  paramour  to  K.  Edward  the  Fourth." 

Again,  in  a  play  of  Middleton's,  called  Blurt  Majler  Confiable,  or, 
7be  Spaniard's  Nigbt'^alk,  i6oz  : 

**  —according  to  that  wife  faying  of  you,  you  be  faints  in  the 
church,  angels  in  the  ftreet,  devils  in  the  kitchen,  and  apes  in  your 
beds."" 

Again,  in  the  Miferies  of  inforcd  Marriage^  1607:  *' Women  are 
in  cburcbti  faintSf  abroad  argelsj  at  borne  d<vils%* 

K.  k  a  Puttenham 
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Saints  in  your  injuries     devils  being  offended. 

Players  in  your  houfewifery,  and  houlewives  in  your  beds* 

Def,  O,  fie  upon  thee,  flanderer  ^  ! 

logo.  Nay,  it  is  true,  or  elfe  I  am  a  Turk ; 
Vou  rife  to  play,  and  go  to  bed  to  work, 

EmiL  You  (hall  not  write  ray  praiie. 

lago.  No,  let  me  not. 

T>ef,  What  would'ftthou  write  of  me,  if  ihoa  ftiould'ft 

praife  me? 
lago,  O  gentle  lady,  do  not  put  me  to't  ; 
For  I  am  nothing,  if  not  critical^. 

Def,  Come  on,  affay: — There's  one  gone  to  the  harbour? 
lago.  Ay,  madam. 

Def.  I  am  not  merry ;  but  I  do  beguile 
The  thing  I  am,  by  feeming  otherwiTe. — 
Come,  how  would'ft  thou  praife  me  ? 

lago,  I  am  about  it ;  but,  indeed,  my  invention 
Comes  from  my  pate,  as  bird-lime  does  from  frize. 
It  plucks  out  brains  and  all ;  But  my  mufe  labours. 
And  thus  Ihe  is  deliver'd. 
If  Ihe  be  fair  and  wiie,— fairnefs,  and  wit. 
The  one's  for  ufe,  the  other  ufeth  it. 

Def,  Well  prais'd  1  How  if  Ihe  be  black  and  witty  ? 

lago.  If  fhe  be  black,  and  thereto  have  a  wit. 
She'll  find  a  white  that  fliall  her  blacknels  fit 7. 

Def,  Worfe  and  worfe. 

EmiL  How,  if  fair  and  foolifh  ? 

lago.  She  never  yet  was  foolifh  that  was  fair  '  ; 
For  even  her  folly  help'd  her  to  an  heir. 

D,f. 

.  Puttenham,  who  mentions  all  other  contemporary  writers,  has  not 
once  fpoken  of  Shakfpeare  ;  fo  that  it  is  probable  he  had  not  produced 
any  thing  of  fo  early  a  date.  Steevews. 

5  0,  fit  upon  tbect  Jlanderer  /]    This  fliort  fpeech  is,  in  the  quarto> 
unappropriated  3  and  may  as  well  belong  to  Emilia  as  to  Dejdemona, 

SteetilNS. 

c  — critical.']  That  is^  cenforious,  Johnson. 
So,  in  our  authour's  izad  Sonnet ; 
**  — — — —  my  adder's  fenfe 

"  To  critick  and  to  flatterer  ftopped  are."    Ma  lone. 
7      ber  Uacknefs  fit.]  The  firft  quarto  reads SxEEVINt. 
*  iSbt  never  je:  luas  fwJiprt  &c.]  We  may  read, 

Sii 
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Def.  Thefe  are  old  fond  paradoxes,  to  make  fools 
Jaugh  i*  the  alehoufe.  What  miferable  praife  haft  thou 
for  her  that's  foul  and  foolifh  ? 

lago.  There's  none  fo  foul,  and  foplifh  thereunto. 
But  does  foul  pranks  which  fair  and  wife  ones  do, 

Def,  O  heavy  ignorance  ! — thou  praifeft  the  worft  bef^. 
But  what  praife  could'ft  thou  beftow  on  a  deferring  wo- 
man indeed^  ?  one,  that,  in  the  authority  of  her  merit, 
did  juftly  put  on  the  vouch  of  very  malice  itfelf  *  ? 

lago.  She  that  was  ever  fair,  and  never  proud  j 
Had  tongue  at  will,  and  yet  was  never  loud; 
Never  lack'd  gold,  and  yet  went  never  gay; 
Fled  from  her  wi(h,  and  yet  faid, — «ow  /  may  ; 
She  that,  being  anger'd,  her  revenge  being  nigh. 
Bade  her  wrong  flay,  and  her  difpleafure  fly  ; 
She  that  in  wildom  never  was  fo  frail. 
To  change  the  cod's  head  for  the  falmon's  tail  *  ; 

She  ne'er  was  yet  fo  fooltjh  that  ivasfair. 
But  even  her  folly  helped  her  to  an  heir. 
Yet  I  believe  the  common  reading  to  be  right :    the  law  makes  th« 
power  of  cohabitation  a  proof  that  a  man  is  not  a  natural  j  therefore, 
lince  the  fooliflieft  woman,  if  pretty^  may  have  a  child,  no  pretty  wo- 
man is  ever  foolifh.  Johnson. 

f  —  But  lobat  praife  could'' ft  thou  beftow  on  a  defervtng  woman  In- 
deed?] The  hint  for  this  queftlon,  and  the  metrical  reply  of  lagaia 
taken  from  a  ftrange  pamphlet,  called  Choice,  Chance,  and  Change^  or 
Conceits  in  their  Colour Sf  1 606;  when  after  Tidero  has  defcribed 
many  ridiculous  characters  in  verfe,  Arnofilo  z^sh'wn,  «  but  I  pray 
thee,  didlt  tliou  write  none  in  commendation  of  fome  worthy  crea- 
ture     Tidero  then  proceeds,  like  lago,  to  repeat  more  verfes.  Steev. 

I  —  oncy  that,  in  the  authority  of  her  merit,  did  juftly  put  on  the  voucb 
cf  'very  malice  itfelff]  The  fenfe  is  this  :  One  that  was  fo  confcious  of 
her  own  merit,  and  of  the  authority  her  charafter  had  with  every  one, 
that  flie  durft  venture  to  call  upon  malice  itfelf  to  vouch  for  her.  This 
was  fome  commendation.  And  the  charafter  only  of  cleared  virtue  j 
which  could  force  malice,  even  againft  its  nature,  to  do  juftice. 

Warburton* 

To  put  on  is  to  provoke,  to  incite.    So,  in  Macbeth  : 
<<  —  the  powers  above 
*'  P«f  en  their  inftruments."  Steevens. 
*  To  change  the  cod's  head /or  the  falmon's  tail }]  /.  e,  to  exchange 
a  delicacy  for  coarfer  fare.  Steevens. 

Surely  the  poet  had  a  further  allufion,  which  It  is  not  neceflary  to 
explain.  The  word  frail  in  the  preceding  line  fliews  that  viands  were 
;iot  alone  in  his  thoughts.    Ma  lone. 

K  k  3  Sh? 
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She  that  could  think,  and  ne'er  difclofe  her  mind. 
See  fuitors  following,  and  not  look  beiiind  ^ ; 
§he  was  a  wight, — if  ever  iuch  wight  were,— 
Def.  To  do  what  ? 

lago.  To  fuckle  fools,  and  chronicle  £mall  beer  *. 

Def.  O  moft  lame  and  impotent  conclulion  ! — Do  not 
learn  of  him,  Emilia,  though  he  be  thy  huiband. — 
How  fay  you,  CalEo  ?  is  he  not  a  moft  profane  ^  and 
liberal  counfellor  ^  I 

Caf>  He  fpeaks  home,  madam  ;  you  may  relilh  him 
more  in  the  foldier,  than  in  the  fcholar. 

lago.  [JjiJe.']  He  takes  her  by  the  palm :  Ay,  well 
faid,  whifper:  with  as  little  a  web  as  this,  will  I  cn- 
fnare  as  great  a  fly  as  Caflio.  Ay,  fmile  upon  her,  do ; 
I  will  gy^ve  thee^  in  thine  own  courtfhip.  You  fay 
true;  'tis  fo,  indeed:  if  fuch  tricks  as  thcfe  drip  you 
out  of  your  lieuteaaatry,  it  had  been  better  you  haul  not 
kifs'd  your  three  fingers  fo  oft,  which  now  again  you  are 
moft  apt  to  play  the  fir  in.    Very  good  ;  well  kifs'd  !  an 

3  See  fuitort  folUzuirtg,  and  not  look  behind \^  The  firit  quarto  omits 
this  line.  Stceteks. 

*  7 0  fuckle  fooltj  and  chronicle  fmaJl  betr.']  After  enumerating  the 
perfections  ot  a  woman,  hi'^o  adds,  that  if  ever  thcie  was  fuch  a  one 
as  he  had  been  defcribing,  ihc  was,  at  the  bed,  of  no  other  uft;,  than 
10  fuckle  childrenj  and  keef>  tbf  accounts  of  a  houjetold.  The  exprelTions 
tr:  fuckle  foots ,  and  cbror.ictc  fmall  bcer^  are  only  inftanccs  of  the  waot 
©f  natural  affection,  and  the  predominance  of  a  criticai  cenforioufn^ls 
jn  lago,  ^hich  he  alJov.'»  himfcif  to  be  pollefled  of,  where  he  fays  0  .' 
i  am  rotking,  if  not  crincal.    Steevens.  - 

5  — f>rofanc  — ]  Grofs  of  language,  of  expreflion  broad  and  bmtal. 
So  Brab.intio,  in  the  firft  aft,  calls  lago /Dro/aw;  wretch.  Johnson. 

Ben  Jonfon,  in  defcriWng  the  characters  in  Every  Man  out  cf  bii 
Humour,  ftylcs  Carlo  BufFone,  a  publick,  fcurrilous,  and  profane  jcfter. 

StE  EVENS. 

libera!  foi/«/(f//or  ?]  Liberal,  for  liccndous.    War  burton. 

So,  in  the  Fair  Maid  of  Bnftcio,  1605,  b1. 1. 

«•  But  Vallenger,  moil  lilce  a  liberal  villain, 

"  Did  gire  her  fcawdalmis,  ignoble  terms.*'  Stxevens. 

See  p.  382,  n.  4.  Malone. 

Counfellor  feems  to  mean,  not  fo  much  a  man  that  gives  counfel,  33 
one  that  drfcourfes  fearlefsly  and  volubly.    A  talker.  Johnson. 

7  — .  /  w/7/ gyve  fif?  — ]  i.     catch,  fhackle.  Pope. 

The  firft  quarto  reads—**  I  will  catch  you  in  your  own  eourtefut 
the  fecond -quarto—*'  I  will  catch  you  in  your  own  courtfiiip."  The 
folio  as  it  is  in  the  text.  STXtvtNs. 

excellent 
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excellent  courtefyM  'tis  fo,  indeed.    Yet  again  your 
fingers  to  your  lips  ?  would,  they  were  clyfter-pipes  for 
your  fake ! — [T rumpet.']  The  Moor,— I  know  his  trumpet, 
Caf.  'Tis  truly  fo. 

Def,  Let's  meet  him,  and  receive  him. 

Caf,  Lo,  where  comes ! 

Enter  Othello,  and  Attendant  s% 

Oth,  O  my  fair  warrior ! 

Def.  My  dear  Othello! 

0th.  It  gives  me  wonder  great  as  my  content. 
To  fee  you  here  before  me.    O  my  foul's  joy! 
If  after  every  tempeil  come  fuch  calmnefs^*. 
May  the  winds  blow  till  they  have  waken'd  death  I 
And  let  the  labouring  bark  climb  hills  of  feas, 
Olympus  high ;  and  duck  again  as  low 
As  hell's  from  heaven  1  If  it  were  now  to  die, 
'Twere  now  to  be  moft  happy  '  ;  for,  I  fear. 
My  foul  hath  her  content  fo  abfolute. 
That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this 
Succeeds  in  unknown  fate. 

De/,  The  heavens  forbid. 
But  that  our  loves  and  comforts  ftiould  increafe, 

8  ^ivell  kifs'd !  an  excellent  courtefy  ]  Spoken  when  Cailio  kxfl*es 
his  hand,  and  Defdemona  courtfies.  Johnson. 

This  reading  was  recovered  from  the  quarto,  1622,  by  Dr.  Johnfon. 
The  folio  has~iz«<f  excellent  courtefy. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  part  of  thefe  words  relates  to  Defdemona, 
In  the  original  copy,  we  have  juft  feen,  the  poet  wrote—"  ay,  fmile 
upon  her,  do  j  I  will  catch  you  in  your  own  courtejies.**  Here  there- 
fore he  probably  meant  only  to  fpeakof  Caflio,  while  killing  his  hand. 

Well  kifs'd  !  an  excellent  courtefy!"  i.  e.  an  excellent  falute. 
Courtefy,  \n  the,  fenfe  of  an  obeifance  or  falute,  was  in  Shakfpeare's 
time  applied  to  men  as  well  as  women.    See  Vol.  X.  p.  160,  n.  9. 

MAJ.ONE. 

9  — come  fucb  calmnefs,]  Thus  the  original  quarto,  162a.  The 
folio  has  ^:£i/»2M.  Malone. 

'   If  it  were  now  f  die, 

'Twere  new  to  be  mofi  happy :]  So  Cherea,  in  The  Eunuch  of  TJr- 
rm^,  Aaill.fc.v.: 

*(  Proh  Jupiter ! 

<*  Nunc  tempus  profedo  eft,  cum  perpeti  me  pofium  interfeci, 
<*  Ne  vita  aliqua  hoc  gaudium  contaminet  legritudine." 

Malone. 

K  k  4  Even 
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Even  as  our  days  do  grow ! 

Oth,  Amen  to  that,  fweet  powers ! — 
I  cannot  fpeak  enough  of  this  content. 
It  Itops  me  here  ;  it  is  too  much  of  joy  : 
And  this,  and  this,  the  greateft  difcords  be,  \_kijjifrg  her*. 
That  e'er  our  hearts  (hall  make! 

Iago»  O,  you  are  well  tun'd  now  I 
But  rU  fet  down  ^  the  pegs  that  make  this  mufick. 
As  honeft  as  I  am.  [Afide* 

0th.  Come,  let's  to  the  caftle. — 
News,  friends* ;  our  wars  are  done,  theTurks  are  drown'd. 
How  do  our  old  acquaintance  of  this  ifle  ? — 
Honey,  you  (hall  be  well  defir'd  in  Cyprus, 
I  have  found  great  love  amongft  them.    O  my  fweet, 
J  prattle  out  of  fafhion^,  and  I  dote 
In  mine  own  comforts. — I  pr'ythee,  good  Tago, 
Go  to  the  bay,  and  difembark  my  coffers : 
Bring  thou  the  mailer^  to  the  citadel ;  He 

*  And  tbh,  andtblSf  kc.—kijfing  her.']  So,  in  Marlowe's  Lufi's  Do- 
minion : 

"  I  pr*ythee,  chide,  if  I  have  done  amlfs, 

**  But  let  my  puniflimentbe  tbisandtbis/'  ["  kijjing  tbe  Mar.*'' 

M  A  1.  O  N  E  . 

Marlowe's  play  was  written  before  that  of  Shakfpeare,  who  might 
poflibly  have  afted  in  it.  Stexvens. 

J  /7/fet  d<nvn — ]  Thus  the  old  copies,  for  which  the  modern  editors, 
following  Mr.  Pope,  have  fubftituted — let  down.    But  who  can  prove 
that  to  fet  doiun  was  not  the  language  of  Shakfpeare's  time,  when  a 
viol  was  fpoken  of  r— To /iff  formerly  fignified  to  tuncy  though  it  is 
no  longer  ufed  in  that  fenle.    *'  It  was  then,"  fays  Anthony  Wood  in 
his  Diaryt  **  that  I  fet  and  tuned  in  ftrings  and  fourths,"  &c.    So  in 
Skialetbeiay  a  Collection  of  Satires,  &c.  1598  : 
*«  ■  ■    I    ■   to  a  nimbler  key 
«       thy  wind  inftrument."  Malonz. 
♦  News,  friends  j — ]   The  modern  editors  read  (after  Mr.  Rowc) 
J^oWy  friends.    I  would  obferre  once  for  all,  that  (in  r.umbcrlffs  in- 
ftances  in  this  play,  as  well  as  in  others)  where  my  predecefibrj  had 
fiiently  and  without  reafon  mace  alteration,  I  have  as  filently  re;lored 
the  old  readings.  Steevens. 

5  J  prattle  out  of fafbiony — ]  Out  of  method,  without  any  fettled 
erdcr  of  difcourfe.  Johnson. 

o  —  the  mafier — ]  Dr.  Johnfon  fuppofed,  that  by  the  mafter  was 
meant  the  pilot  of  the  /hip,  and  indeed  had  high  authority  for  this  fup- 
pofition  ;  for  our  poet  himlelf  feems  to  have  confounded  them.  See 
Ait.  III.  fc.  ii.l.  i.  But  the  mafter  is  a  diftinft  perfon,  and  has  the 
principal  command,   and  care  of  the  navigation  of  the  fliipy  under 
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He  is  a  good  one,  and  his  worthinefs 

Does  challenge  much  refpeft. — Come,  Defdemona, 

Once  more  well  met  at  Cyprus. 

[Exeunt  Othello,  Desdemona,  and  Attendants, 

lago.  Do  tliou  meet  me  prelently  at  the  harbour. 
Come  hither.  If  thou  be'ft  valiant,  as  (they  fay)  bafe 
men,  being  in  love,  have  then  a  nobility  in  their  na- 
tures more  than  is  native. to  them*, — lift  me.  The  lieu- 
tenant to-night  watches  on  the  court  of  guard  ^ : — Firft,  I 
muft  tell  thee  this — Defdemona  is  diredlly  in  love  with  him. 

Rod,  With  him  !  why,  "tis  not  poffible. 

lago.  Lay  thy  finger — thus^,  and  let  thy  foul  be  in- 
flrufted.  Mark  me  with  what  violence  Ihe  firft  loved  the 
Moor,  but  for  bragging,  and  telling  her  fantaftical  lies : 
And  will  file  love  him  ftill  for  prating  ^  ?  let  not  thy 
difcreet  heart  think  it.  Her  eye  muft  be  fed ;  and  what 
delight  fhall  fhe  have  to  look  on  the  devil?  When  the 
blood  is  made  dull  with  the  adl  of  fport,  there  fhould  be, 
—  again  to  inflame  it  S  and  to  give  fatiety  a  frelh  ap- 
petite,— lovelinefs  in  favour  ;  fympathy  in  years,  man- 
ners and  beauties ;  all  which  the  Moor  is  defedive  in  : 
Now,  for  want  of  thefe  required  conveniences,  her  deli- 
cate tendernefs  will  find  itfelf  abufed,  begin  to  heave 
the  gorge,  difreliih  and  abhor  the  Moor ;  very  nature 
will  inilru£l  her  in  it,  and  compel  her  to  fome  fecond 
choice.  Now,  fir,  this  granted,  (as  it  is  a  moft  preg- 
nant and  unforced  pofition,)  who  ftands  fo  eminently  in 

the  captain,  where  there  is  a  captain  j  and  in  chief,  where  there  is 
none.  The  pilot  is  employed  only  in  navigating  the  fhip  into  or  out 
of  port.    Ma  LONE. 

*  — bafe  men,   being  in  hve^  have  then  a  nobility  in  theirnar 
tures — ]  So,  in  Hamlet : 

**  Nature  is  fine  in  love.'*  MAr.oNE. 
7  —  the  court  of  guard  :]  i.  e.  the  place  where  the  guard  mufteri. 
So,  in  The  Family  of  Love,  1608  : 

<*  Thus  have  I  pafs'd  the  round  and  court  of  guard,'*'* 
Again,  in  the  Beggar  s  Bujh,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher: 

"  Vifit  your  courts  of  guard,  view  your  munition."  Steev. 

*  Lay  thy  finger — tbus,^~\  On  thy  mouth,  to  ftop  it  while  thou  art 
liftening  to  a  wiler  man.  Johnson. 

•9  And  ivill  pje  lo-ve  him  ftill  for  prating  f  ]  The  folio  reads— To  love 
him  Jiill  for  prating  !    S  t  e  e  v  e  N  s. 

>  —  again  to  irflame  it,]  Thus  the  quarto,  1622.    The  folio  reads 
game,  SteevsNS. 

the 
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the  degree  of  this  fortune,  as  Caffio  does  ?  a  knave  very 
voluble  ;  no  farther  confcionable,  than  in  putting  on 
.  the  mere  form  of  civil  and  humane  feeming  for  the 
better  compaffing  of  his  fait  and  moft  hidden  ioofe  af- 
fection ?  why,  none ;  why,  none  :  A  flippery  and  fubtle 
knave ;  a  finder  out  of  occafions  ;  that  has  an  eye  can 
fta'mp  and  counterfeit  advantages,  though  true  advan- 
tage never  prefent  itfelf :  A  devililh  knave !  befides,  the 
knave  is  handfome,  young ;  and  hath  all  thofe  requifites  in 
him,  that  folly  and  green  minds ^  look  after:  Apeililent 
complete  knave;  and  the  woman  hath  found  him  already. 

Rod,  I  cannot  believe  that  in  her;  flie  is  full  of  moil 
blefs'd  condition  *. 

lago.  Blefs'd  fig's  end  !  the  wine  Ihe  drinks  is  made 
of  grapes;  if  fl^e  had  been  blefs'd,  fhe  would  never  have 
loved  the  Moor :  Blefs'd  pudding  I  Didft  thou  not  fee 
her  paddle  with  the  palm  of  ills  hand  ?  didft  not  mark  that  ? 

RoJ,  Yes,  that  1  did;  but  that  was  but  courtefy. 

Idgo,  Lechery,  by  this  hand;  an  index,  and  obfcure 
prologue  '  to  the  hiltory  of  luft  and  foul  thoughts.  They 
met  fo  near  with  their  lips,  that  their  breaths  embraced 
together.  Villanous  thoughts,  Roderigo !  when  thefe 
mutualities  fo  marihal  the  way,  hard  at  hand  comes  the 
mafter  and  main  exercife,  the  incorporate  conclufion  : 
Pifh! — But  fir,  be  you  ruled  by  me:  1  have  brought  you 
from  Venice.  Watch  you  to-night ;  for  the  command, 
I'll  lay't  upon  you:  Cafiio  knows  you  not  ; — I'll  not  be 
far  from  you  :  Do  you  find  fome  occafion  to  anger  Caflio, 
either  by  fpeaking  too  loud,  or  tainting^  his  difcipline; 
or  from  what  other  courfe  ^  you  pleafe,  which  the  time 
fhall  more  favourably  minifter. 

2  ^  and  humane  feemlng^'[  Thus  the  folio.  The  quarto,  1622, 
reads — and  band-ittm'\n^%  Mal^nx. 

3  ^  gt  em  ir.lndi — ]  Minds  unripe,  minds  not  fully  formed.  Johns. 
4.  — corditiQn.'\    Qualities,  difpofition  of  mind.    John  son. 

See  Vol.  V.  p.  6co,  n.  I.  Maloke. 

5  —  fl«  index  and  objcure  frolcgut^  &:c.]  That  indexes  wcjc  formerly 
prefixed  to  booics,  appears  from  a  paliage  in  Troi/us  and  Creffida.  See  p. 
234,  n.4,  of  this  volume,  and  Vol. VIII.  p.  180,  n.  6.      M  alone. 

6  —  tuinting^^  Throwing  a  flur  upon  his  difcipline.  Johnson. 

7  —  o//fcer  courle— J  The  firft  (juarto  reads,  faa/ir.  Stjsevens. 

Rod, 
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Rod,  Well. 

lago.  Sir,  he  is  rafh,  and  very  fudden  in  choler^ ;  and, 
haply,  with  his  truncheon  may  ftrike  at  you:  Provoke 
him,  that  he  may :  for,  even  out  of  that,  will  I  caufe 
thefe  of  Cyprus  to  mutiny ;  whofe  qualification  lhall 
come  ^  into  no  true  taile  '  again,  but  by  the  difplanting 
of  CalTio.  So  fhail  you  have  a  fliorter  journey  to  your 
defires,  by  the  means  liliall  then  have  to  prefer  them*; 
and  the  impediment  moft  proiitably  removed,  without 
the  which  there  were  no  exp^:ftation  of  our  profperity. 

Rod,  I  will  do  this,  if  I  can  bring  it  to  any  opportunity*. 

lago.  I  warrant  thee.  Meet  me  by  and  by  at  the 
citadel  :  1  muft  fetch  his  neceffaries  afliore,  Farewel. 

Rod,  Adieu.  [£a'/>- 

lago.  That  Cafiio  loves  her,  I  do  well  believe  it. 
That  fhe  loves  him,  'tis  apt,  and  of  great  credit; 
The  Moor — howbeit  that  1  endure  him  not, — 
Is  of  a  conftant,  loving,  noble  nature  ; 
And,  I  dare  think,  he'll  prove  to  Defdemona 
A  moft  dear  hulband.    Now  I  do  love  her  too ; 
Not  out  of  abfolute  luft,  (though,  peradventure, 
I  ftand  accountant  for  as  great  a  fm,) 
But  partly  led  to  diet  my  revenge. 
For  that  I  do  fufped  the  luilful  Moor 
Hath  leap'd  into  my  feat :  the  thought  whereof 
Doth,  like  a  poifonous  mineral  2,  gnaw  my  inwards  ; 
And  nothing  can  or  (hall  content  my  foul, 

*  ~  fudden  In  choler  ; — ]  Sudden^  is  precipitately  violent.  Johnson. 
9  —  TO/E^o/ir  qualification towe,  &c.]   Whofe  refentment  fhall 

not  be  lb  qualijied  or  tempered,  as  to  be  'iveil  tajied,  as  not  to  retain 
fame  b'ltternefi.  The  phrale  is  harlh,  at  lead  to  our  ears.  Johnson. 

Perhaps  qual'ificat'ion  means  fitnejs  to  prejervc  good  order,  or  tbe  regw 
larlty  of  military  difcipllne.  Steevens. 

*  —  no  true  tajie—-j  So  the  folio.  The  quarto,  1622,  reads — no  true 
truj},  Malone. 

,  *  —  to  prefer  them  ;]  i.  e.  to  advance  them.  So,  in  A Midjummer- 
Night'' s  Dream :  "  The  fliort  and  the  long  is,  our  play  is  preftrrd,'''' 

M/.lone, 

-^if  1  can  bring  it  to  any  opportur.ity.'j  Thus  the  quarto,  1622. 
The  folio  reads — ifyouczn  bring  it,  Sec.  jVIalone. 

3  —  like  a  poijonous  mineral,]  This  is  philofophical.  Mineral 
poifons  kill  by  corrofion.  Johnson. 

lill 
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Till  I  am  even  with  him     wife  for  wife ; 

Or,  failing  fo,  yet  that  I  put  the  Moor 

At  leaft  into  a  jealoufy  fo  ftrong 

That  judgment  cannot  cure.    Which  thing  to  do,— ^ 

If  this  poor  trafh  of  Venice,  whom  1  crufli 

For  his  cjuick  hunting,  ftand  the  putting  on  S 

ru 


♦  Till  I  am  even  •zvUh  b'lm,]  Thus  the  quarto,  1622  j  the  firft  follm 
reads: 

Till  1  am  evened  with  him— 
i.  e.  Till  I  am  on  a  level  with  him  by  retaliation. 
So,  in  Tancred  and  Gijmundj  1 592  : 

**  For  now  the  walls  are  ei'cnd  wl^h  the  plain.''  Stievzns. 
5  Jf  this  poor  traf}  of  Venii  tj 'ivbom  1  cxuih 

Tcr  lis  quick  buntingyjland  tbi  puttintroKy-^'^   Thus  the  quarto, 
1622.   The  folio  reads — whom  I  trace.    To  crujh  is  again  ulcd  i;^ 
Ireilus  and  Crejfidaf  where  it  fignifies,  to  d'mivijbt  or  abajc: 
*'  Why  then  we  did  our  main  opinion  crufyf 
**  In  taint  of"  o.;r  bed  man." 
Again,  in  one  of  Shakfpeare's  Sonnets: 

**  Bated  and  rrwy^'j  with  tann'd  antiquity." 
Here  thsretiorc  it  may  certainly  mean  to  k;tp  doivn  and  reflrain. 

Mr.  Mafon  is  ot  opinion,  that  there  is  no  proof  that  Roderigo  was  fa 
eager  in  the  chafe,  that  lago  had  occafion  to  correal  and  reftrain  him, 
and  therefore  thinks  the  reading  of  the  folio  right;  and  that  the 
meaning  is,  *'  If  this  poor  traftj  of  Venice,  whom  I  fdlcw  foiely  \n  order 
to  (ju'uken  him  in  bit  buntings  does  but  purfue  the  trail  on  whichi  have 
put  him,  I  fhall  have  our  Michael  CalVio  on  the  hip."  But  the 
doubt  which  lago  exprefles  concerning  Roderigo's  funding  the  putting 
enf  proves,  in  my  apprehenfion,  that  he  did  think  him  too  impetuous 
in  the  chafe.— lago,  I  think,  fears  that  Roderigo's  impatience  will 
haftentoofaft  to  the  conclufion  he  had  in  view,  the  pofieiTion  of  Def- 
demona  J  and  that  by  his  impetuous  folly  their  plan  may  be  difco- 
covered  before  it  is  yet  ripe  for  execution. 

Our  poet  in  AT.  Henry  y.  has  made  that  king  fay,  In  his  addrefs  t9 
his  foldiers  before  HarHeur  : 

"  I  fee  you  ftand  Vikt  greyboundi  In  the  flips, 
Straining  upon  the  ftart— The  game's  afoot.'' 
This,  I  think,  was  the  particular  fpeciesof  hound  here  in  Shakfpeare's 
thoughts.    lago  finding  Roderigo  too  eager  after  his  gamCf     ft  raining 
upon  the  ftart,^'  feared  he  would  not  ftand  the  putting  on. 

It  has  been  fuggefted  by  Mr.Fegge,  that  to  /r<i.:tf  fignifies  to  put  a 
trace  or  pair  of  couples  on  a  dog  j  and  that  therefore  ivbom  I  tracey  Gf  c. 
may  mean  here,  "  whom  I  lead  in  my  band  on  account  of  his  to« 
great  eagernets  in  the  purfuit.'*  Malonbi 
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1*11  have  our  Michael  Caflio  on  the  hip  ^  ; 
Abufe  him  to  the  Moor  in  the  rank  garb"^, — • 

Jf  tb'ii  poor  trafh  of  Venice^  ivbom  /  trace, 

For  bis  quick  hunting,  fiand  the  futting  on,']  Dr.  Warburton,  with 
his  ufual  happy  fagacicy,  turned  the  old  reading  traffy  into  bracb.  But 
it  feems  to  me,  that  trafo  belongs  to  another  part  of  the  line,  and  that 
we  ihould  read  trajh  for  trace.  The  old  quartos  (in  the  fame  part  of 
the  line)  read  crup,  fignifying  indeed  the  fame  as  trafh,  but  plainly 
corrupted  from  it.  To  frjy^  a  hound  is  a  term  of  hunting  ftill  ufed  ia 
the  north,  and  perhaps  not  uncommon  in  other  parts  of  England.  It 
Is,  to  corrtB,  to  rate.  Crufh  was  never  the  technical  expreflion  on  this 
occafion  ;  and  only  found  a  place  here  as  a  more  familiar  word  with 
the  printers.  The  fenfe  is,  "  If  this  hound  Roderigo,  whom  I  rate 
for  quick  hunting,  for  over-running  the  fcent,  will  but  ftand  the  put' 
ting  OTtf  will  but  have  patience  to  be  fairly  and  properly  put  upon  the 
fcent,"  &c.  This  very  hunting-term,  1:0  tnrjbi  is  metaphorically  applied 
by  our  author  in  the  Tempejiy  Aft  I.  fc.  ii. 

Profp*  "  Being  once  perfefted  how  to  grant  fults, 

*<  How  to  deny  them,  whom  to  advance,  and  whom 
**  To  traP)  for  overtopping,—-^^ 
to  trafi)for  overtopping! ;  i.  e.  what  fuitors  to  check  for  their  too 
great  forwardnefs."  Here  another  phrafe  of  the  field  is  joined  with  t» 
traJh.  To  overtop,  is  when  a  hound  gives  his  tongue  above  the  reft, 
too  loudly  or  too  readily  :  for  which  he  ought  to  be  trafc'^d  or  rated. 
topper,  in  the  good  fenfe  of  the  word,  is  a  common  name  for  a  hound. 
Shalcfpeare  is  fond  of  allufions  to  hunting,  and  appears  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  its  language.    War  ton. 

To  traJh  likewife  fignifies  to  foUoiv-    So,  in  tke  Puritan,  1607  : 

A  guarded  lackey  to  run  before  it,  and  py'd  liveries  to  come 
trajhing  after  it."  The  repetition  of  the  word  traJh  is  much  in  Shak- 
fpeare's  manner,  though  in  his  worft.  In  a  fubfequenc  fcene,  lago 
calls  Bianca — trapj.  Steevens. 

To  trap  is  ufed  in  the  inftance  quoted  from  the  Puritan^  to  exprefa 
the  aukward  gait  of  the  lackeys,  and  ought,  I  think,  to  be  written 
tbrejhing.  When  coupled  with  the  word  after,  as  it  is  there,  it  may 
lignify  to  foUoiv\  but  to  tbrap,  limply  by  itfelf,  1  believe,  never  had 
that  fignification.  Malone. 

^  ni  bave  our  Michael  Cajfio  on  the  ^i^j]  A  phrafe  from  the  art 
of wreftling.  Johnson. 

7  in  the  rank  garb^l  The  quarto  reads  in  the  rank  garb,  which  I 
think  is  right.  Rank  garb,  I  believe,  means,  grofsly,  i.  e.  ■without 
mincing  the  matter.   So,  in  Marfton's  Dwrci  Courtezan,  1605: 

**  Whither,  in  the  rank  name  of  madnefs,  whither  ?"  St  e  e  v» 

The  folio  reads— in  the  right  garb.  Rank  perhaps  means  not  only 
gf'ofsf  but  lafcivious.    So,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice: 
— — .  the  ewes,  being  rank, 
In  end  of  autumn,"  &c.  Malons, 

For 
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For  I  fear  Caflio  with  my  night-cap  too  ; 

Make  the  Moor  thank  me,  love  me,  and  reward  me. 

For  making  him  egregioufly  an  afs. 

And  pra6tiiing  upon  his  peace  and  quiet 

Even  to  madnel's.    'Tis  here,  but  yet  confus'd; 

Knavery's  plain  face  is  never  feen  S  till  us'd.  [ExU. 

SCENE  n. 

J  Street, 

Enter  a  Herald,  fwith  a  proclamation  :  people  follon.ving» 
Her,  It  is  Othello's  pleafure,  our  noble  and  valiant 
general,  that,  upon  certain  tidings  now  arrived,  im- 
porting the  mere  perdition  ^  of  the  TurkiHi  fleet,  every 
inan  put  himfelf  into  triumph  ;  fome  to  dance,  fome  to 
make  bonfires,  each  man  to  what  fporc  and  revels  his 
addiction  *  leads  him  ;  for,  beiides  thefe  beneficial  news, 
it  is  the  celebration  of  his  nuptials :  So  much  was  his 
pJeafure  ihould  be  proclaimed.  All  offices  are  open; 
and  there  is  full  libertycf  fealHng*,  from  this  prefent  hour 
of  five,  till  the  bell  hath  told  eleven.  Heaven  blefs  the 
ifle  of  Cyprus,  and  our  noble  general  Othello  ! 

SCENE  IIL 

A  Hall  in  the  Caftle, 
E^fcr  Or  HELLO,  Desdemona,  Cassio,  anJ  Atten^ 
da/its» 

Oih,  Good  Michael,  look  you  to  the  guard  to-night : 
Let's  teach  ourfelves  that  honourable  Hop, 
Not  to  out-fport  diicretion. 

Ca/^  I  ago  hath  direction  what  to  do  ; 
But,  notvvithftanding,  with  ray  pcrfonal  eye 

*  Knavery'' s  plain  face  is  Kfver  fecfi,'—''\  An  h.or.^(h  mn  afts  upon 
a  plan,  and  forecafts  his  defigns  j  but  a  knave  depends  upon  temporary 
aod  local  opportunities,  and  never  knows  his  own  purpofe,  but  at  Che 
time  of  execution.  Johnson. 

5  —  mere  ^rcTition — ]  Hiere  in  this  place  fignifies  entire.  So,  in 
Samlet  i 

'*  — — —  poflefs  It  merely,    St  EE  yens. 
■  —  bis  addidlion,]  l*he  firft  quarto  reads,  his  mind,  Stebvens. 

*  —  ^ff^^J^^^g'-]  Thefc  v  ords  aic  not  in  the  original  quarto, 
X^22»  MalONE. 

4  Will 
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Will  I  look  to't. 

0th.  lago  is  moft  honed. 
Michael,  good  night :  To-morrcw,  with  our  earlielt. 
Let  me  have  Ipeech  with  you. — Come,  my  dear  love  ; 
The  purchafe  made,  the  fruits  are  to  enfue  ;     \^to  Def* 
That  profit's  yet  to  come  'tvvixt  mc  and  yoa.-— 
Good  night.  {Exeunt  Oth.  Des.  and  Attetidants. 

Enter  I  a  GO. 

Caf,  Welcome,  lago  :  We  muft  to  the  watch. 

lago.  Not  this  hour,  lieutenant ;  'tis  not  yet  ten 
o'clock  :  Our  general  cafl  us  *  thus  "early,  for  the  love 
of  his  Defdemona :  whom  let  us  not  therefore  blame; 
he  hath  not  yet  made  wanton  the  night  with  her ;  and 
Ihe  is  fport  for  Jove. 

CaJ\  She's  a  moft  exquifite  lady. 

lago.  And,  I'll  warrant  her,  full  of  game. 

Caf,  Indeed,  Ihe  is  a  moft  frefli  and  delicate  creature. 

lago.  What  an  eye  fhe  has !  methinks,  it  founds  a  par- 
ley of  provocation  ^. 

Caf»  An  inviting  eye;  and  yet,  methinks,  right  modefl:. 

lago.  And,  when  Ihe  fpeaks,  is  it  not  an  alarm  ^  to 
love  5  ? 

Caf,  She  is,  indeed,  perfection. 

*  Our  general  cafl:  wj— -j  1h?.tis^appointed  us  to  our  Jlatlons,  To  cafi 
the  play i  is,  in  the  ftile  of  the  theatres,  to  afilgn  to  every  aclor  his 
proper  part.  Johnson. 

Perhaps  caji  us  only  means,  difmifTed  us,  cr  got  rid  of  our  company^ 
So,  in  one  of  the  following  fcenes,  **  You  are  but  no\v  cafi  in  his 
mood  i.  e.  turnd  out  of  office  in  bis  arger  j  and  in  the  firil  fcene 
it  means  to  dhmifs. 

So,  in  7he  Witch,  a  MS.  Tragi-comedy,  hy  MIddleton  : 
«  She  caJi  off 

<*  My  company  betimes  to  night,  by  tricks,'*  &c.  Steevins. 

3  —a  parley  of  provocation. '\  So  the  quarto,  1622.  Folio  :—r6' 
provocation.  Malone. 

^  —  an  alarms']  The  •voice  may  found  an  alarm  more  properly 
than  the  eye  can  found  uparUy,  Johnson. 

5  —  is  it  not  an  alarm  to  hve  F]  The  quartos. rcad>—Vii-  an  alarm 

to  love.  St££V£NS« 

lago. 
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lago.  Well,  happinefs  to  their  fheets  !  Come,  lieu- 
tenant, I  have  a  lloop  of  wine ;  and  here  without  area 
brace  of  Cyprus  gallants,  that  would  fain  have  a  mea- 
fure  to  the  health  of  the  black  Othello. 

Caf,  Not  to-night,  good  lago ;  I  have  very  poor  and 
unhappy  brains  for  drinking  :  I  could  well  wi(h  courtefy 
would  invent  fome  other  cuftom  of  entertainment. 

lago.  O,  they  are  our  friends ;  but  one  cup :  I'll  drink 
for  you. 

Caf.  I  have  drunk  but  one  cup  to-night,  and  that  was 
craftily  qualif.ed^  too,  and,  behold,  what  innovation  it 
makes  here:  I  am  unfortunate  in  the  infirmity,  and  dare 
not  talk  my  weaknefs  with  any  more. 

lago.  What,  man  I  'tis  a  night  of  revels  ;  the  gallants 
defire  it. 

Caf,  Where  are  they  ? 

Jago,  Here  at  the  door ;  I  pray  you,  call  them  in. 

Caf.  V\\  do't ;  but  it  diflikes  me.  [Exit  Caffio. 

lago.  If  I  can  fallen  but  one  cup  upon  him. 
With  that  which  he  hath  drunk  to-night  already. 
He'll  be  as  full  of  quarrel  and  offence 
As  my  young  miilreis'  dog.  Now,  my  fick  fool ,  Roderigo, 
Whom  love  has  turn'd  almoft  the  wrong  fide  outward. 
To  Defdemona  hath  to-night  carous'd 
Potations  pottle  deep  ;  and  he'b  to  watch  : 
Three  lads  of  Cyprus^, — noble  fwelling  fpirits. 
That  hold  their  honours  in  a  war\'  diftance. 
The  very  elements*  of  this  warlike  ifle, — 
Have  I  to-night  fluHer'd  with  flowing  cups. 
And  they  watch  too.    Now,  'mongft  this  flock  of  drunk- 
ards. 

Am  I  to  put  our  Caffio  in  fome  adion 

That  may  oifend  the  ifie ; — But  here  they  come : 

^  —  craftily  qualifed  — ]  Silly  mixed  with  water.  Johnsov. 
7  Three  lads  ofCypruij — J  The  folio  reads— Three  e'lfe  of  Cyprus, 

Srr  EVENS. 

'  The  very  ekments^l  As  quarrelfome  as  tht  difcordia  femir.a  n* 
rum'f  as  <^uick  in  oppofitiuo  as  fire  and  water.  Johnson. 


If 
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If  confequence  do  but  approve  my  dream  ^, 
My  boat  fails  freely,  both  with  wind  and  ftream. 

i^^-^«/^r  Cassio;  w//^ Mont  a  no,  and  Gentlemen. 

Caf.  'Fore  heaven,  they  have  given  me  a  roufe  al- 
ready *, 

Mon,  Good  faith,  a  little  one  ;  not  paft  a  pint. 
As  I  am  a  foldier. 

Iago»  Some  wine,  ho! 

And  let  me  the  canakin  clink,  clink  ;  [fings. 
And  let  me  the  canakin  clink 

A /(jlaier^s  a  man  ; 

A  lifers  but  a  fpan"^  % 
Why  then,  let  a  foldier  drink. 

Some  wine,  boys!  {JVine  brought in^ 

Caf.  'Fore  heaven,  an  excellent  fong. 

lago,  I  learn'd  it  in  England,  where  (indeed)  they 
are  moft  potent  in  potting  :  your  Dane,  your  German^, 
and  your  fwag-bellied  Hollander, — Drink,  ho  ! — are  no- 
thing to  your  Erglifh. 

Caf,  Is  your  Englifliman  fo  expert  in  his  drinking  *  ? 

lago.  Why,  he  drinks  you,  with  facility,  your  Dane 

dead 

9  If  confequence  do  hut  approve  my  dream,]  Every  fcheme  fubfifting 
only  in  the  imagination  may  be  termed  -i  dream.  Johnson. 

»  given  me  a  roufe,  &g.]  Kroufe  appears  to  be  a  quantity  of  liquor 
rather  too  large.  So,  in  Hamlet:  and  m  The  Cbr'iftian  turn' d  Turk, 
1612: 

«  — —  our  friends  may  tell, 
«  We  drank  a  roufe  to  them.*'  Steevens. 
-  A  life's  hut  a  fpan^'j  Thus  the  quarto.    The  folio  reads  : 

«2<2«'i  life's  but  a  fpan.  Steevens. 
3       moji  potent  in  potting  ;  your  Dane^  your  German,  En- 
quire at  ordinaries:  there  muft  be  fallets  for  the  Italian,  toothpicks 
for  the  Spaniard,  ^afi  for  the  G^rwaff /"     Prologue  to  Lily's  Midas, 
J592.  Malone. 
4.  — fo  txpert  in  bis  drinking        Thus  the  quarto,  1622,  Folm 

exquifite.  Malone. 
This  accomplifhment  in  the  Englifh  is  ilkewife  mentioned  by  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  in  The  Captain  : 

Lod.  *'  Are  the  £ngli(hmen  fuch  ftubborn  drinkers  ? 
Y«QL.IX.  Li  Pif; 
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dead  drunk  ;  he  fweats  not  to  overthrow  your  Almaln  ; 
he  gives  your  Hollander  a  vomit,  ere  the  next  pottle 
can  be  dlVd, 

Ca/,  To  the  health  of  our  general. 

Mon,  I  am  for  it,  lieutenant;  and  I'll  do  you  jufllce, 

Jago,  O  fweet  England  1 

King  Stephen  '  ewas  a  wjorthy  peer^. 

His  breeches  coft  him  hut  a  cronjun  ; 
He  held  them  fix-pence  all  too  dear, 

With  that  he  calV d  the  tailor — lonun 

He  ivas  a  njoight  of  high  renouun. 

And  thou  art  but  of  lonv  degree: 
'Tis  pride  that  pulls  the  country  do^wn. 

Then  take  thine  auld  cloak  about  thee. 

Some  wine,  ho ! 

Caf,  Why,  this  is  a  more  exquifite  fong  than  the  other, 
I  ago.  Will  you  hear  it  again  ? 

Caf,  No  ;  for  I  hold  him  to  be  unworthy  of  his  place, 
that  does  thofe  things, — Well, — Heaven's  above  all  ; 
and  there  be  fouls  that  muft  be  iaved,  and  there  be  fouls 
jnuft  not  be  faved. 

lago.  It's  true,  good  lieutenant. 

Caf  For  mine  own  part, — no  offence  to  the  general, 
aor  any  man  of  quality, — I  hope  to  be  faved, 

i»//o.  *«  Not  a  leak  at  fca 

*<  Can  fuck  more  liquor  j  you  fliall  have  their  childreo 
"  Chriften'd  In  muH'd  fack,  and  at  five  years  old 
**  Able  to  knock  a  D^ne  down."    S  tee  yens. 
5  King  Stephen,  &c.]  Thefe  ftanzas  are  taken  from  an  old  fong, 
which  the  reader  will  find  recovered  and  preferved  in  a  curious  work 
lately  printed,  intitled  Relickt  of  Ancient  Poffry,  confiding  of  oldheroiclc 
ballads,  fongs,  &c.  3  vols.  iz°,  Johnson. 

So,  in  Greene's  i^u//>  for  an  Upjiart  Courtier  :  «*  King  Stephen  vrort 
a  pair  of  cloth  breeches  of  a  noble  a  pair,  and  thought  them  pallinf 
coftly."  Steeveks. 

^  —  a  ivorthy  peer,]  i.  e,  a  worthy  fellow.  In  this  (zr\^tpeer,feref 
and  phetre,  are  often  ufed  by  the  writers  of  our  earlieft  romances. 


ST£XVXMS* 


See  Vol.  X.  p.  429,  n,  3.    Malon  e. 

'  ^/tfwfl.j  Sorry  fellow,  paltry  wretch.   John  son • 
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lago.  And  fo  I  do  too,  lieutenant. 

Caf,  Ay,  but,  by  your  leave,  not  before  me ;  the 
lieutenant  is  to  be  faved  before  the  ancient.  Let's  have 
no  more  of  this  ;  let's  to  our  affairs, — Forgive  us  our 
fins! — Gentlemen,  let's  look  to  our  bufinefs.  Do  not 
think,  gentlemen,  I  am  drunk;  this  is  my  ancient; — 
this  is  my  right  hand,  and  this  is  my  left  hand  am 
not  drunk  now ;  1  can  Hand  well  enough,  and  fpeak  well 
enough. 

AlL  Excellent  well. 

Caf,  Why,  very  well  then :  you  muft  not  think  then 
that  I  am  drunk,  [Exiu 
Mon^  To  the  platform,  matters ;  come  let's  fet  the 
watch, 

lago.  You  fee  this  fellow,  that  is  gone  before 
Ke  is  a  foldier,  fit  to  ftand  by  Casfar 
And  give  diredion  :  and  do  but  fee  his  vice ; 
'  ris  to  his  virtue  a  juft  equinox. 
The  one  as  long  as  the  other;  'tis  pity  of  him. 
I  fear,  the  trull  Othello  puts  him  in. 
On  fome  odd  time  of  his  infirmity. 
Will  fhake  this  ifland, 

Mon,  But  is  he  often  thus  ? 

lago,  *Tis  evermore  the  prologue  to  his  fleep  ; 
He'll  watch  the  horologe  a  double  fct  ^, 
If  drink  rock  not  his  cradle, 

Mon,  It  were  well, 
The  general  were  put  in  mind  of  it. 
Perhaps,  he  fees  it  not ;  or  his  good  nature 
Prizes  the  virtue  that  appears  in  Caflio, 
And  looks  not  on  his  evils ;  Is  not  this  true? 

8  He'll  loatcb  the  horologe  a  double  fety"]  If  he  have  no  drink,  he'll 
keep  awake  while  the  clock  ftrikes  two  rounds,  or  four-and-twenty 
hours. 

Chaucer  ufes  the  word  horologe  in  more  places  than  one: 
«<  Well  likerer  was  his  crowing  in  his  loge 
*«  Than  is  a  clock  or  abbey  horologe,'^  Johnson. 
So,  In  The  Devil's  Charter^  1607  : 
— —  my  gracious  lord, 
«  By  Sifter's  Jbsrshge  'tis  rtruck  eleven."  StkevB?JS. 

L  1  z  Enter 


5i6  OTHELLO, 
Enter  Rode  Rico. 

lago.  How  now,  Roderigo  ?  \^AfJ.e* 
I  pray  you,  after  the  lieutenant ;  go.  \Exit  Rod. 

Men,  And  'tis  great  pity,  that  the  noble  Moor 
Should  hazard  fuch  a  place,  as  his  own  fecond. 
With  one  of  an  ingraft  infirmity  ^  ; 
It  were  an  honeil  adlion,  to  fay 
So  to  the  Moor. 

lago.  Not  I,  for  this  fair  ifland : 
I  do  love  Caffio  well ;  and  would  do  much 
To  cure  him  of  this  evil.    But,  hark  !  what  noife  ? 

{Cry  within, — Help!  help  I 

Re-enter  Cassio,  driving  /«  Roderigo* 

Caf.  You  rogue !  you  rafcal  ! 
Mont,  What's  the  matter,  lieutenant  ? 
Caf,  A  knave  1  — teach  me  my  duty  ! 
I'll  beat  the  knave  into  a  twiggen  bottle 
Rod.  Beat  me ! 

Caf,  Doft  thou  prate,  rogue  ?  [flriking  Rod, 

Mon.  Nay,  good  lieutenant  ?  [ft^y^^g  him* 

I  pray  you,  fir,  hold  your  hand. 

Caf  Let  me  go.  fir. 
Or  I'll  knock  you  o*er  the  mazzard. 

Mon.  Come,  come,  you're  drunk. 

Caf  Drunk  ?  [They fight. 

lago.  Away,  I  fay !  go  out,  and  cry— a  mutiny. 

[J/ide  to  Rod.  luho  goes  outi 
Nay,  good  lierftenant, — alas,  gentlemen, — 
Help,  ho  '.—  Lieutenant. — fir, — Montano, — fir; — 
Help,  mailers ! — Here's  a  goodly  watch,  indeed ! 

[Be//  rings. 

9  —  ingraft  infirmUy An  in^rmity  rooted^  fettled  in  his  coniUtu* 

tion.  JOHMSON. 

Dr.  Jchnfon's  explanation  is  certainly  juft,  though  it  has  been  con- 
troverted. So,  in  King  Lear  : — **  then  muft  we  look  to  receive  from 
his  age  not  alone  the  mperfeiiion  of  long  j«^rj/>f  J  condition,  but  there- 
withal," &c.  Malone. 

*  —  irto  a  twiggen  Z-s/z/f.]  A  twiggen  bottlc  is  a  wicker  d  bottle 'y 
and  (o  the  quarto  reads*  St£kv£k&. 

Who's 
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Who's  that  that  rings  the  bell  ?— -Diablo    ho  I 
The  town  will  rife  :  God's  will,  lieutenant !  hold  ; 
You  will  be  fham'd  for  ever. 

Enter  Othello,  and  Attendants , 
0th,  What  is  the  matter  here  ? 

Mon,  'Zounds,  I  bleed  Itill,  I  am  hurt  to  the  death  ^ , 
Oth,  Hold,  for  your  lives. 

lago.  Hold,  hold,  lieutenant — fir.  Montane, — gentle- 
men,— 

Have  you  forgot  all  fenfe  of  place  and  duty  ^  ? 

Hold,  hold  !  the  general  fpeaks  to  you;  hold,  for  lhame! 

Qth,  Why,  how  now,  ho  I  from  whence  arifeth  this  ? 
Are  we  turn'd  Turks ;  and  toourfelves  do  that. 
Which  heaven  hath  forbid  the  Ottomites  ? 
For  chriftian  fhame,  put  by  this  barbarous  brawl : 
He  that  iHrs  next  to  carve  forth  his  own  rage. 
Holds  his  foul  light ;  he  dies  upon  his  motion.— 
Silence  that  dreadful  bell  ^,  it  frights  the  ifle 

From 

2  —  D'iablo,'\  I  meet  with  this  exclamation  in  Marlowe's  King 
Ediuard  IL  **  Diablo  !  what  paffions  call  you  thefe  ?"  Ste  evens. 

3  ""Zounds,  I  bleed  Jiilly  I  am  hurt  to  the  death."]  Thus  the  quarto 
i6i2.  The  editor  of  the  folio,  thinking  it  necefTary  to  omit  the  firft 
word  in  the  line,  abfurdly  fupplied  its  place  by  adding  at  the  end 'of 
the  line,  He  dies. 

I  had  formerly  inadvertently  faid  that  the  marginal  direction,  Hs 
faints,  was  found  in  the  quarto,  1622  :  but  this  was  a  miftake.  It 
was  inferted  in  a  quarto  of  no  value  or  authority,  printed  in  1630. 

Malone. 

—  1  am  hurt  to  death — he  dies.]  Mo«M«o  thinks  he  is  mortally 
v/ounded  ;  yet  by  thefe  words  he  feems  determined  to  continue  the 
duel,  and  to  kill  his  antagonift  CaJfio»  So  when  Roderigo  runs  at 
CaJJio,  in  the  fifth  a£l,  he  fays, — "  Villain,  thou  dy'ft."  Tollet; 

He  dies,  i.  e.  he  fhall  die.  He  may  be  fuppofed  to  fay  this  as  he  re- 
news the  fight.  Steeveks. 

4-  Ho/d,  hold,  lieutenant,]  Thus  the  original  quarto.  The  folio 
reads — Hold  bo^  lieutenant.  Malone. 

5  —  all  fenfe  of  place  and  duty      So  Hanmer.    The  reft, 
•        all  p.  ace  of  fenfe  and  duty  ?  Johnson. 

^  Silence  that  dreadful  bell,\  It  was  a  common  praftice  formerly, 
when  any  great  affray  happened  in  a  town,  to  ring  the  alarum  bell. 
When  David  Rizzio  was  murdered  at  Edinburgh,  the  Provoft  ordered 

L  1  3  the 


5i8  OTHELLO, 

From  her  propriety  7.—  What  is  the  matter,  mafters  ?— - 
Honeft  lago,  that  look'ft  dead  with  grieving. 
Speak,  who  began  this  ?  on  thy  love,  I  charge  thee. 

lago,  I  do  not  know  ; — friends  all  but  now,  even  now. 
In  quarter*,  and  in  terms  like  bride  and  groom 
Devefting  them  for  bed:  and  then,  but  now, 
(As  if  fome  planet  had  unwitted  men,) 
Swords  out,  and  tilting  one  at  other's  breaft. 
In  oppofition  bloody,    I  cannot  fpeak 
Any  beginning  to  this  peevilh  odds  ; 
And  'would  in  adlion  glorious  I  had  loft 
Thefe  legs,  that  brought  me  to  a  part  of  it ! 

Oth,  How  comes  it,  Michael,  you  are  thus  forgot^? 

Caf,  I  pray  you,  pardon  me,  1  cannot  fpeak. 

Oth,  Worthy  Montano,  you  were  wont  be  civil ; 
The  gravity  and  iHllnefs  of  your  youth 
The  world  hath  noted,  and  your  name  is  great 
In  mouths  of  wifeft  cenfure  ;  What's  the  matter. 
That  you  unlace  '  your  reputation  thus, 

the  common  bell  to  be  rung,  and  five  hundred  perfons  were  immediately 
aflembled.  See  Saunderfon's  Hid.  of  Queen  Mary,  p.  41.  Malune. 
7  From  ber  propriety. — ]  From  her  regular  and  prcper  Jiate, 

JoHNSOK* 

•  Jn  quarter,]  i.  e.  on  our  ftation.    So,  in  Timon  of  Atbem : 

**  »  to  atone  your  fears 

«<  With  my  more  noble  meaning,  not  a  man 
"  ShaJI  pafs  his  quarter  " 
Their  Ration  or  quarter  in  the  prefent  inftance,  was  the  guard-room 
in  Othello's  caftle.    In  Cymbeline  we  have—"  their  quarter  d  fires," 
i.  e.  their  fires  regularly  difpofed. 

In  quarter  Dr.Johnfon  fuppofed  to  mean,  at  their  lodgings  j  but  that 
cannot  be  the  meaning,  for  Montano  and  the  gendemen  who  accompa- 
nied him,  had  continued,  from  the  time  of  their  entrance,  in  the  apart- 
ment in  Othello's  caftle,  in  which  the  caroufal  had  been  ;  and  Caflio 
had  only  gone  forth  for  a  Ihort  time  to  the  platform,  to  fet  the  watch. 
On  his  return  from  the  platform  into  the  apartment,  in  which  he  left 
Montano  and  lago,  he  meets  Roderigo  j  and  the  fcuffle,  firft  between 
Caflio  and  Roderigo,  and  then  between  Montano  and  Caflio,  enfues. 

M ALONE. 

S  —  jiea  are  thus  forgot  f  ]  i,  e.  you  have  forgot  yourfslf. 

Steevens, 

*  That  you  unlace'—']  Slacken,  or  Icofen,  Put  in  danger  of  dropp- 
ing J  or  perhaps  ftrip  of  fts  ornaments.  Johksok. 

And 
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And  fpend  your  rich  opinion     for  the  name 
Of  a  night-brawler  ?  give  me  anfwer  to  it. 

Mon.  Worthy  Othello,  I  am  hurt  to  danger ; 
Your  officer,  lago,  can  inform  you— 
While  I  fpare  fpeech,  which  fomething  now  offends  me,—* 
Of  all  that  I  do  know :  nor  know  I  aught. 
By  me  that's  faid  or  done  amifs  this  night ; 
Unlefs  felf-charity  ^  be  fometime  a  vice  ; 
And  to  defend  ourfelves  it  be  a  fin. 
When  violence  affails  us. 

Oth»  Now,  by  heaven. 
My  blood  begins  my  fafer  guides  to  rule  ; 
And  paffion,  having  my  belt  judgment  coUied*, 
Affays  to  lead  the  way :  Jf  I  once  ftir. 
Or  do  but  lift  this  arm,  the  beft  of  you 
Shall  fmk  in  my  rebuke.    Give  me  to  know 
How  this  foul  rout  began,  who  fet  it  on  ; 
And  he  that  is  approv'd  in  this  offence  5, 
Though  he  had  twinn'd  with  me,  both  at  a  birth. 
Shall  Icfe  me. — What !  in  a  town  of  war. 
Yet  wild,  the  people's  hearts  brimfuU  of  fear. 
To  manage  private  and  domeftick  quarrel, 

*  —fpendyour  rich  opinion^]  Throw  away  and  fquander  a  reputa- 
tion fo  valuable  as  yours.  Johnson. 

3  — Jelf-charity — ]  Care  of  one's  felf.  Johnson, 
4-  And pajfioriy  having  my  beji  judgment  coUied,]  Thus  the  folio 
reads,  and  1  believe  rightly.    Othello  means,  that  paflion  has  dif- 
coloured  his  judgment.    The  word  is  ufed  in  The  Midjummer-N'igbt^s 
Dream  : 

— —  like  lightning  in  the  coUied  night." 

To  colly  anciently  fignified  to  bejmut^  to  blacken  as  iv'itb  coal.  So,  In 
a  comedy  called  77)e  Family  of  Love,  1608  : — "  carry  thy  link  a  t'other 
fide  the  way,  thou  colloiv^Ji  me  and  my  ruft'e."  The  word  (as  I  ami 
allured)  is  ftill  uled  in  the  midland  counties.    Sr  eevens. 

Coles  in  his  Didlionary,  1679,  renders     col/oiv'd  by  denigratus 
**  to  colly denigro. 

The  quarto,  162.2,  reads— having  my  beft  judgment  cooPd,  A  mo- 
dern editor  fuppofed  that  quelPd  was  the  word  intended.  Malonx. 

5  And  he  that  is  approv'd  in  this  offence,]  He  that  is  convifted  by 
proof,  of  having  been  engaged  in  this  offence.  Johnsoji. 

Vol.  IX.  L  1  4  In 


^20  OTHELLO, 
In  night,  and  on  the  court  of  guard  and  fafety  ^  I 
'Tis  monftrous lago,  who  began  it? 
Mon,  If  partially  affin'd^,  or  leagu'd  in  office 

^  In  ntgbty  and  on  the  court  of  guard  and  fafety!^  The  old  copies 
h^Ve— on  the  court  and  guard  of  fatety  j  the  words  having  undoubcdJy 
been  tranfpofed  by  negligence  at  the  prefs.  For  this  emendation,  of 
which  I  am  confident  every  reader  will  approve,  I  am  anfwerable. 
The  court  of  guard  was  the  common  phrafe  of  the  time  for  the  guard- 
room. It  has  already  been  ufed  by  lago  in  a  former  fcene  ;  and  what  ftill 
more  ftrongly  confirms  the  emendation,  lago  is  there  fpeaking  of  Cofjiny 
and  defcribing  him  as  about  to  be  placed  in  the  very  ftation  where  he 
now  appears :  The  lieutenant  to-night  watches  on  the  court  of  guard*'* 
Again,  in  Antony  and  Cltrfatra  i 

**  If  we  be  notrcliev'd  within  this  hour, 
**  We  muft  return  to  the  court  of  guard.^* 
The  fame  phrafe  occurs  in  Sir  John  Oldcaflle^  1600,  and  in  many- 
other  old  plays.    A  fimilar  miftake  has  happened  in  the  prefent  fccne, 
where  in  the  original  copy  we  find, 

Have  you  forgot  all  place  of Jenfe  and  duty  ?'* 
inftead  of—a  /  Jenfe  of  f  lace  and  duty. 

I  may  venture  to  affert  with  confidence,  that  no  editor  of  Shak- 
fneare  has  more  feduloufly  adhered  to  the  ancient  copies  than  I  have 
done,  or  more  fleadily  oppofed  any  change  grounded  merely  on  obfo- 
lete  or  unufual  phrafeoiogy.  But  the  error  in  the  prefent  cafe  is  fo 
apparent,  and  the  phrafe,  tbe  court  of  guerd^  fo  eftablilhed  by  the 
uniform  ufage  of  the  poets  of  Shakfpeare's  time,  tljaC  not  to  have 
correded  the  miftake  of  the  compofitor  in  the  prefent  inftance,  would 
In  my  apprehenfion  have  been  unwarrantable.  If  the  phrafeoiogy  of 
the  old  copies  had  merely  been  unufual,  I  fiiould  not  have  ventured  to 
make  the  flighteft  change  :  but  the  frequent  occcurrence  cf  the  phrafe, 
the  court  of  guard,  in  all  our  old  pl«ys,  and  that  being  tbe  ivord  of  artf 
leave  us  not  room  to  entertain  a  doubt  of  its  being  the  true  reading. 

Mr.  Stecvene  fays,  a  phraleology  as  unufual  occurs  in  A  Midjummer- 
Nigl^s  Dream]  but  he  forgets  that  it  is  fupported  by  the  ufajje  of 
contemporary  writers.  When  any  fuch  is  produced  in  fupport  of  that 
before  us,  it  ought  certainly  to  be  attended  to. 

I  may  add,  that  tbe  caurt  of  fafety  may  in  a  metaphorical  fcnfe  be  un- 
^erftood  i  but  who  ever  talked  of  tbe  guard  [i.  e.  the  fafety^  of fafety  f 

M A  LON  E. 

♦  monftrous.]  This  word  was  ufcd  as  a  trifyllable,  as  if  it  were 
vfTitttTi  monfe-ous.    Ma  lone. 

7  If  partialy  affin'd,]  Jffind  is  bound  by  proximity  of  relation- 
ship j  but  here  It  means  related  by  nearnefs  of  office.  In  the  firft  fcene 
it  is  ufed  in  the  former  of  thefe  fenfes  : 

**  If  I,  in  any  juft  term,  am  affiyCd 

**  To  love  the  Moor."  Steevens. 

*  —leagu'd  j»  Old  copies— /ftfgtff.  Corredcd  by  Mr.Pope. 

M  A  I-  o  N  E  . 

Thou 
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Thou  doft  deliver  more  or  lefs  than  truth. 
Thou  art  no  foldier. 

lago.  Touch  me  not  fo  near: 
I  had  rather  have  this  tongue  cut  from  my  mouth'. 
Than  it  fhould  do  offence  to  Michael  CaiHo ; 
Yet,  I  perfuade  myfeif,  tofpeak  the  truth 
Shall  nothing  wrong  him. — Thus  it  is,  general, 
Montano  and  myfeif  being  in  fpeech. 
There  comes  a  fellow,  crying  out  for  help  ; 
And  Caffio  following  him  '  with  determined  fvvord. 
To  execute  upon  him  :  Sir,  this  gentleman 
Steps  in  to  CaiTio,  and  entreats  his  paufe; 
Myfeif  the  crying  fellow  did  purfue. 
Left,  by  his  clamour  (as  it  fo  fell  out) 
The  town  might  fall  in  fright :  he,  fwift  of  foot. 
Out-ran  my  purpofe  ;  and  I  return'd  the  rather 
P'or  that  I  heard  the  clink  and  fall  of  fvvords. 
And  CalTio  high  in  oath ;  which,  till  to-night, 
I  ne'er  might  fay  before  :  When  I  came  back, 
(For  this  was  brief,)  I  found  them  clofe  together. 
At  blow,  and  thruft ;  even  as  again  they  were. 
When  you  yourfelf  did  part  them. 
More  of  this  matter  can  I  not  report : — 
But  men  are  men ;  the  belt  fometimes  forget : — 
Though  CalFio  did  fome  little  wrong  to  him, — 
As  men  in  rage  ftrike  thofe  that  wilh  them  bell,— 
Yet,  furely,  CafTio,  I  believe,  received. 
From  him  that  fled,  fome  ftrange  indignity. 
Which  patience  could  not  pafs. 

Oth,  I  know,  lago. 
Thy  honefty  and  love  doth  mince  this  matter. 
Making  it  light  to  CalTio  :  — Caffio,  I  love  thee  ; 
But  never  more  be  officer  of  mine. — 

9  — -cnt  from  my  mouth Thus  the  folio.  The  quarto,  162s,  reads 
—this  tongue  out  from  my  mouth.  Malone. 

1  AndCaJfio  folloiving  him — ]  The  word  him  in  this  line  feems  tQ 
have  crept  into  it  from  the  compyfitor's  eye  glancing  on  that  below. 

Malone. 


Enfer 


OTHELLO, 


Enter  Defdemona,  attended, 

Lo(  k.  If  my  gentle  love  be  not  raisM  up  i— 
J'Jl  make  thee  an  example. 
Def,  What  is  the  matter,  dear  ? 

Oth»  Airs  well  now,  fweeting ;  Come  away  to  bed. 
Sir,  for  your  hurts,  myfelf  will  be  your  furgeon:  \jo  Mon, 
Lead  him  off*.  [Montano  is  led  off^ 

lago,  look  with  care  about  the  town  ; 
And  filence  thofe  whom  this  vile  brawl  diftra£^ed.— 
Come,  Defdemona  ;  'tis  the  foldiers*  life. 
To  have  their  balmy  flumbers  wak*d  with  ftrife. 

[Exeunt  all  but  lago  and  Cafllq, 

lago.  What,  are  you  hurt,  lieutenant  ? 

Ca/,  Ay,  paft  all  furgery. 

lago.  Marry,  heaven  forbid  ! 

Caf,  Reputation,  reputation,  reputation  !  O,  I  have 
loft  my  reputation  !  I  have  loft  the  immortal  part,  fir, 
6f  myfelf,  and  what  remains  is  beftial. — My  reputation, 
lago,  my  reputation. 

lago.  As  1  am  an  honeft  man,  I  thought  you  had  re- 
ceived fome  bodily  wound  ;  there  is  more  offence  ^  in 
that,  than  in  reputation.  Reputation  is  an  idle  and 
moft  falfe  impofition  ;  oft  got  without  merit,  and  loft 
without  deferving  :  You  have  loft  no  reputation  at  all, 
unlefs  you  repute  yourfelf  fuch  a  lofer.  What,  man  ! 
there  are  ways  to  recover  the  general  again :  You  are 
but  now  caft  in  his  mood  *,  a  punifhment  more  in  po- 
licy than  in  malice ;  even  fo  as  one  would  beat  his  of- 
fencelefs  dog,  to  affright  an  imperious  lion  :  fue  to  him 
again,  and  he's  yours. 

Caf,  I  will  rather  fue  to  be  defpifed,  than  to  deceive 

*  Lead  hint  off,"^  I  am  perfuaded,  thefe  words  were  originally  a: 
marginal  direftion.  In  our  old  plays  all  the  ftagc-diredlions  were 
couched  in  imperative  terms  :  Ploy  mujick  i—Ring  the  bell  ^--Ltzi 
him  off.  Malone. 

;  » there  is  more  offence,  &c.]  Thus  the  quartos.  The  folia  reads, 
p—tKere  is raoreyirn/if,  &c.  Steevens. 

4  —  caji  in  bit  tnood,^  Eje^ed  in  his  anger.  Johnson, 
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fo  good  a  commander,  with  fo  flight  5,  fo  drunken,  and 
fo  indifcreet  an  officer.  Drunk?  -and  fpeak  parrot**? 
and  fquabble  ?  fwagger  ?  fwear  f  and  difcourle  fuftiaa 
with  one's  own  lhadow? — O  thou  invifible  fpirit  of  wine, 
if  thou  haft  no  name  to  be  Icnown  by,  let  us  call  thee—, 
devil ! 

lago.  What  was  he  that  you  followM  with  your  fword  ? 
What  had  he  done  to  you  ? 
Ca/,  I  know  not. 
lago.  Is  it  polfible  ? 

Ca/,  I  remember  a  mafs  of  things,  but  nothing  dif- 
tinftly ;  a  quarrel,  but  nothing  wherefore. — O,  that 
men  fhouldput  an  enemy  in  their  mouths,  to  ileal  away 
their  brains  1  that  we  Ihould,  with  joy,  revel,  pleafure, 
and  applaufe,  transform  ourfelves  into  bealis  I 

lago.  Why,  but  you  are  now  well  enough;  How  came 
you  thus  recovered  ? 

Ca/.  it  hath  pleafed  the  devil,  drunkennefs,  to  give 
place  to  the  devil,  wrath :  one  unperfedtneis  ihews  me 
another,  to  make  me  frankly  defpife  myfelf. 

lago.  Come,  you  are  too  fevere  a  moraler :  As  the 
time,  the  place,  and  the  condition  of  this  country 
Hands,  I  could  heartily  wifli  this  had  not  befallen;  but, 
iince  it  is  as  it  is,  mend  it  for  your  own  good. 

Ca/  I  will  afk  him  for  my  place  again  ;  he  fhall  tell 
me,  I  am  a  drunkard  !  Had. I  as  many  mouths  as  Hydra, 
fuch  an  anfwer  would  ftop  them  all.  To  be  now  a  fen- 
fible  man,  by  and  by  a  fool,  and  prefently  a  beail !  O 

5  —  fo  flight,]  Thus  the  folio.  The  quarto,  1622,  reads— fo 
light.   Ma  LONE. 

— and  fpeak  parrot        A  phrafe  fignifylng  to  ad  foolifliy  ani 
childifhly.  So  Skeiton  : 

*'  Thefe  maidens  full  mekely  with  many  a  divers  flour 

Freflily  they  drefs  and  make  fweete  my  boure, 
"  Whhfpake  parrot  1  pray  you  full  courteoufly  tKei  faye." 

Warburtox. 

So,  In  Lylly's  Woman  in  the  Moonj  1597  : 

**  Thou  pretty  parrot,  fpeak,  awhile."  Steeveks. 

From  Drunk,  Sec.  to  Jhadoiuy  inclulively,  is  wanting  in  the  quarto, 
1622.  By  "  fpeak  parrot,"  furely  the  poet  meant,  talk  idly,"  and  not, 
as  Dr.  Warburton  fuppofes,     4j<3  fooliihiy.'*  Maloni. 

Urange ! 
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ftrange! — Every  inordinate  cup  is  unblefsM,  and  the 
ingredient  is  a  devil. 

Jago.  Come,  come,  good  wine  is  a  good  familiar 
creature,  if  it  be  well  ufed  ;  exclaim  no  more  againft 
it.  And,  good  lieutenant,  I  think,  you  think  I  love  you. 

CaJ.  I  have  well  approved  it,  fir.— I  drunk  ! 

lago.  You,  or  any  man  living,  may  be  drunk  at  fome 
time,  man.  I'll  tell  you  what  you  fhall  do.  Our  gene- 
ral's wife  is  now  the  general;—!  may  fay  fo  in  this  re- 
fpcd,  for  that  he  hath  devoted  and  given  up  himfelf 
to  the  contemplation,  mark,  and  denotement  ^  of  her 
parts  and  graces  :  — con fefs  yourfelf  freely  to  her  ;  im- 
portune her;  flie'll  help  to  put  you  in  your  place 
again:  Ihe  is  of  fo  free,  fo  kind,  fo  apt,  fo  bleffed  a 
diipofition,  that  (he  holds  it  a  vice  in  her  goodnefs,  not 
to  do  more  than  (he  is  requefted :  This  broken  joint*, 
between  you  and  her  huiband,  entreat  her  to  fplin- 
ter  ;  and,  my  fortunes  againft  any  lay  worth  naming,  this 
crack  of  your  love  lhall  grow  flronger  than  it  was  before. 

Caj\  You  advife  me  well. 

Ingo,  I  protcft,  in  the  fincerity  of  love,  and  honeft 
kindnefs. 

Caf,  I  think  it  freely  ;  and,  betimes  in  the  morning, 
will  I  befeech  the  virtuous  Defdemona  to  undertake  for 
me  :  I  am  defperateof  my  fortunes,  if  they  check  me  here. 

lago.  You  are  in  the  right.  Good  night,  lieutenant ;  ' 
I  muft  to  the  watch. 

Caf.  Good  night,  honeft  lago.  [Exit  CafTio. 

lago.  And  what's  he  then,  that  fays — I  play  the  vil- 
lain ? 

When  this  advice  is  free     I  give,  and  honeft, 

7  —  mark,  and  denotement—]  The  old  copies,  by  an  accidental  in- 
▼erfion  of  the  Icttsr  w,  have — d&uotemetit.  The  fame  miftake  has  hap- 
pened in  Hamlet,  and  in  fevcral  other  places.  Sec  Vol.  I.  p.  292,  n.  9. 
Mr.  Theobald  made  the  corredlion.  Malonf. 

*  TZ»zj  broken  joint,]  Thus  the  folio.  The  original  copy  reads— 
This  braiuL  Malone. 

5  —  (bis  ad-vice  is  free,]  This  counfel  has  an  appearance  of  honeft 
<»pcnnefs,  of  frank  good-will,  Johnson. 


Probal 
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frobal  to  thinking  S  and  (indeed)  the  courfe 

To  win  the  Moor  again    For  'tis  moft  ealy 

The  inclining  Defdemona  to  fubdue  * 

In  any  honelHuit;  Ihe's  fram'd  as  fruitful 

As  the  free  elements  5.    And  then  for  her 

To  win  the  Moor, — were't  to  renounce  his  baptifm. 

All  feals  and  fymbols  of  redeemed  fin, — 

His  foul  is  fo  enfetter'd  to  her  love. 

That  fhe  may  make,  unmake,  do  what  Ihe  lift. 

Even  as  her  appetite  fhail  play  the  god 

With  his  weak  fundion.    How  am  1  then  a  villain. 

To  counfel  CalTio  to  this  parallel  courfe  ^ 

Dire£lly  to  his  good  ?  Divinity  of  hell! 

When  devils  will  their  blackeft  fins  put  on. 

They  do  luggeft  ^  at  firft  with  heavenly  Ihews, 

As  1  do  now  :  For,  while  this  honeft  fool 

Plies  Defdemona  to  repair  his  fortunes. 

And  fhe  for  him  pleads  ftrongly  to  the  Moor, 

ril  pour  this  peflilence  ^  into  his  ear, — 

'  Probal/o  tblnkhgy']  Mr.  Steevens  obferves,  that  the  old  editions 
concur  in  reading />r5^a/.  There  may  be  fuch  acontracflion  of  the  word, 
[probable']  but  1  have  not  met  with  it  in  any  other  book.  Yet, 
abbreviations  as  violent  occur  in  our  ancient  writers."  He,  however, 
reads — probable.    Ma  lone. 

*  Tifre  inclining  Defdemona-~-'\  Inclining  here  fignifies  compliant* 

M  A  L0Kf» 

3  ~/7j  fraitful  as  the  free  elements ;]  Liberal,  bountiful,  as  the  eJe- 
jnents,  out  of  which  all  things  are  produced.  Johnson. 

4—      this  parallel  cowr/e,]  Parallel,  for  even,  becaufe  parallel 
lines  run  even  and  equidiftant.  Warburton, 
So,  in  our  authour's  70th  Sonnet : 

**  Time  doth  transfix  the  flourirti  fet  on  youth, 
<f  And  delves  xht  parallels  in  beauty's  brow."    Ma  lone. 
Parallel  courfe  ^  i,  e.  a  courfe  level,  and  even  with  his  defign. 

Johnson* 

5  When  devils  ivill  their  blackeft  Jlns  put  on, 

They  do  fuggeft— ]  When  devils  mean  to  injiigate  men  to  commit 
the  moft  atrocious  crimes.   So,  in  Hamlet: 

"  Of  deaths  put  on  by  cunning  and  forcM  caufe." 
To  put  ony  has  already  occurred  twice  in  the  prefent  play,  In  this 
fenfe.  To Jttggeji'm  old  language  is  to  tempt.  See  Vol.  J.  p.  139,  n.  6. 

M ALONE. 

*  /'//  four  this  peftilence  — ]  Peflilence,  for  poifon,  Wa  r  b  u  r  t  o  n. 

That 
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That  {lie  repeals  him  ^  for  her  body's  luft  ; 

And,  by  how  much  flie  Hrives  to  do  him  good. 

She  lliall  undo  her  credit  with  the  Moor. 

So  will  I  turn  her  virtue  into  pitch  ; 

-And  out  of  her  own  goodnefs  make  the  net. 

That  fhall  enmefh  them  alF. — How  now,  Roderigo  ? 

Enter  Roder igo. 

"Rod,  I  do  follow  here  in  the  chace,  not  like  a  hound 
that  hunts,  but  one  that  fills  up  the  cry.  My  money  is 
almoil  fpent  ;  I  have  been  to-night  exceedingly  well 
cudgeU'd  ;  and,  1  think,  the  iffue  will  be — 1  fhall  have 
lb  much  experience  for  my  pains:  and  fo,  with  no  money 
at  all,  and  a  little  more  wit^,  return  to  Venice. 

lago.  How  poor  are  they,  that  have  not  patience  !— 
What  wound  did  ever  heal,  but  by  degrees  ? 
Thou  know'ft,  we  work  by  wit,  and  not  by  witchcraft 
And  wit  depends  on  dilatory  time. 
Does't  not  go  well  ?  Caflio  hath  beaten  thee. 
And  thou,  by  that  fmall  hurt,  hali  ca(hier*d  Caffio: 
Though  other  things  grow  fair  againll  the  fun. 

Content 

"7  That /he  rc^czh  hm-~'\  That  Is,  recalls  him.  Johnsok. 
^  That  Jhall  enmtjh  then  all. — ]    A  metaphor  from  taking  birds  in 
meihes.  Pope. 

Why  not  from  taking  fifh,  for  which  purpofc  nets  are  more  fie- 
^uently  ufed.  Mason. 

9  —  a  little  more  wiV,]    Thus  the  folio.    The  firft  quarto  reads-* 

And  ivitb  that 'zvit,  Steevkns. 

■  Though  other  tbirgs  grew  fair  againji  the 

Yet  fruits,  that  hlojjcm  Jirft,  ivUi  Jirji  be  rif^e  :]  Of  many  different 
things,  all  planned  with  the  fame  art,  and  promoted  with  the  fame 
diligence,  fome  muft  fucceed  fooner  than  others,  by  the  order  of  na- 
ture. Every  thing  cannot  be  done  at  once }  we  muft  proceed  by  the 
Deceflary  gradation.  We  are  not  to  dejpair  of  flow  events  any  more 
than  of  tardy  fruits,  while  the  caufes  are  in  regular  progrefs,  and  the 
fruits  grciv  fair  againji  the  fun,  Hanmer  has  not,  I  think,  rightly 
conceived  the  fentimen?  j  for  he  reads, 

Tbofe  fruits  ivhich  bicjfom  firji,  are  not  firll  ripe. 
I  have  therefore  drawn  it  out  at  length,  for  there  are  few  to  whom 
that  will  beeafy  which  was  difficult  to  Hanmer.    John  son. 

The  blojfomingf  or  fair  appearance  of  things,  to  which  lago  alludes, 
is,  the  removal  of  Caffio.  As  their  plan  had  already  blojomid^  fo  there 
was  good  ground  for  expecting  that  it  would  /oo«  be  ripe%    lago  does 

not 
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Yet  fruits,  that  bloffom  firft,  will  firft  be  ripe  *  : 
Content  thyfelf  a  while. — By  the  mafs,  'tis  morning  *i 
Pleafure,  and  adtion,  make  the  hours  feem  ihort.— 
Retire  thee  ;  go  where  thou  art  billeted  : 
Away,  I  fay ;  thou  flialt  know  more  hereafter : 
Nay,  get  thee  gone.  [Exit  Rod.]  Two  things  are  to  be 
done, — 

My  wife  mull  move  for  Caflio  to  her  miftrefs ; 
I'll  fet  her  on  ; 

Myfelf,  the  while,  to  draw  *  the  Moor  apart. 

And  bring  him  jump  when  he  may  Caflio  find 

Soliciting  his  wife  ; — Ay,  that's  the  way; 

Dull  not  device  by  coldnefs  and  delay,  [Exif, 


ACT   III.      SCENE  I. 

Before  the  Cajlle, 
Enter  Cass  10,  atid fome  Mujicians, 

Caf.  Mafters,  play  here,  I  will  content  your  pains. 
Something  that's  brief ;  and  bid — good-morrow,  general. 

\Muftck. 

Enter  Clown. 

Clonjon,  Why,  mafters,  have  your  inftruments  been  at 
Naples,  that  they  fpeak  i'  the  nofe  thus*  ? 
I .  MuJ\  How,  lir,  how ! 

CloiAjn,  Are  thefe,  I  pray  you,  call'd  wind  inftruments  ? 

not,  I  think,  mean  to  compare  their  fcheme  to  tardy  fruits,  as  Dr. John- 
fon  feems  to  have  fuppofed.    Ma  lone. 

*  By  the  mafs,  Vzi  ffjorwf;?^  j]  Here  we  have  one  of  the  numerous 
arbitrary  alterations  made  by  theMafter  of  the  Revels  in  the  playhoufc 
copies,  from  which  a  great  part  of  the  folio  was  printed.  It  reads— 
Jn  trotby  'tis  morning.  See  Hifiorical  Account  of  the  EngHJh 
Stagey  Vol.  I.  Part  II.  Malone. 

?  Myfelf,  the  ^bile,  to  draiv — ]  The  old  copies  have  aivbiU,  Mr. 
Theobald  made  the  correftion. 

The  modern  editorsread— Myfelf,  the  while,  lui/l  draw.  But  the  old 
copies  are  undoubtedly  right.  An  imperfeft  fentence  was  intended, 
lago  is  ruminating  on  his  plan.  Malone. 

*  fVby,  majiers,  have  your  injiruments  been  at  Naples,  that  ibey  fpeak 
V  the  nofe  thus  F]  The  venereal  difeafe  firft  appeared  at  the  liege  of 
Naples,  Johnson* 

Mu/. 
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I.  Mi(f.  Ay,  marry,  are  they,  fir. 

Ch^n.  O,  thereby  hangs  a  tail. 

I.  Mu/,  Whereby  hangs  a  tale,  fir? 

Clonjun.  Marry,  fir,  by  many  a  wind  inftrument  that  I 
know.  But,  mailers,  here's  money  for  you  :  and  the 
general  fo  likes  your  mufick,  that  he  delires  you,  of  all 
loves  5,  to  make  no  more  noife  with  it. 

i.Muf.  Well,  fir,  we  will  not. 

Clo^vn.  If  you  have  any  mufick  that  may  not  be  heard, 
to't  again  :  but,  as  they  fay,  to  hear  mufick,  the  general 
does  not  greatly  care. 

I .  MuJ,  We  have  none  fuch,  fir. 

Clonxjii,  Then  put  up  your  pipes  in  your  bag,  for  I'll 
away^:  Go;  vanifli  into  air  ^  ;  away.  \Exeuntyi\jX, 

Caf.  Doft  thou  hear,  my  honeft  friend  ? 

Clonjun.  No,  I  hear  not  your  honeft  friend  ;  I  hear  you. 

Caf,  Fr'ythee,  keep  up  thy  quillets  ^.  There's  a  poor 
piece  of  gold  for  thee  :  if  the  gentlewoman  that  attends 
the  general's  wife,  be  ftirring,  tell  her,  there's  one 
Caffio  entreats  her  a  little  favour  of  fpeech :  Wil^  thou 
do  this  ? 

Cloxv7z,  She  is  ftirring,  fir;  if  ftie  will  ftir  hither,  I 
fliall  feem  to  notify  unto  her. 

Enter  I  a  go. 

Caf.  Do,  good  my  friend. — In  happy  time,  lago, 

lago.  You  have  not  been  a-bed  then  ? 

Caf.  Why,  no  ;  the  day  had  broke 
Before  we  parted.    I  have  made  bold,  lago. 
To  fend  in  to  your  wife  :  My  fuit  to  her 
Is,  that  flic  will  to  virtuous  Defdemona 
Procure  me  feme  accefs. 

lairo.  I'll  fend  her  to  you  prefently ; 
And  I'll  devife  a  mean  to  draw  the  Moor 
Out  of  the  way,  that  your  converfe  and  buflnefs 
May  be  more  free.  \_Exit, 

Caf,  I  humbly  thank  you  for't.    I  never  knew 

5  ^  of  all  lovei,']   The  foWo  rezis  ^fr  love's  fake,  Steevens. 

*  — fcr  ril  aivay  :']   Hanmer  reads,  and  hie  atuay.  Johnson. 

7  — uaripj  into  air  So  the  folio  and  one  of  the  quartos.  The 
eldeft  quarto  reads — Vanifh  aivay,  Steevens. 

*  — thy  quillets.l  See  p.  390,  n.  9.  MalqN£. 

A  Flo- 
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A  Florentine  more  kind  and  honeft^'. 


Enter  Emilia* 

Emil.  Good  morrow,  good  lieutenant :  T  am  forry 
For  your  difpleafure ;  but  all  will  foon  be  well. 
The  general,  and  his  wife,  are  talking  of  it ;  ' 
And  fhe  fpeaks  for  you  ftoutly  :  The  Moor  replies. 
That  he,  you  Jiurt,  is  of  great  fame  in  Cyprus, 
And  great  affinity ;  and  that,  in  wholefome  wifdom. 
He  might  not  but  refufe  you  ;  but,  he  protefts,  he  loveS 
you  ; 

And  needs  no  other  fuitor,  but  his  likings. 
To  take  the  fafeft  occalion  by  the  front 
To  bring  you  in  again. 

Caf.  Vet,  I  beieech  you, — 
If  you  think  fit,  or  that  it  may  be  done,— 
Give  mc  advantage  of  fome  brief  dilcourfe 
With  Defdemona  alone. 

EmiL  Pray  you,  come  in  ; 
1  will  bellow  you  where  you  (hail  have  time 
To  fpeak  your  bofom  freely. 

Caf,  I  am  much  bound  to  you*.  -  \Exeuni^ 

0    I  ne^jer  knew 

A  Florentine  more  kind  and  honefi,'\  In  confequence  of  this 
line,  a  doubt  has  been  entertained  concerning  the  country  of  lago. 
CalTio  was  undoubtedly  a  Florentine,  as  appears  by  the  hrft  Icene 
of  the  play,  where  he  is  cxprefsly  called  one.  That  lago  was  a 
Venetian^  is  proved  by  a  fpeech  in  the  third  fcene  of  this  aft,  and  by 
what  he  fays  in  the  fifth  aft,  after  having  ftabbed  Roderigo : 

lago.  AIas,  my  dear  friend  and  countryman,  Roderigo! 

Gra.  What,      Venice  ? 

lago.  Yes. 

All  that  Calfio  means  to  fay  in  the  paflage  before  us  is,  I  never 
experienced  more  honelly  and  kindnefs  even  in  one  of  my  own  country- 
snen,  than  in  this  man. 

Mr.  Steevens  has  made  the  fame  obfervation  in  another  place. 

M ALONE. 

'  To  take  the  fafeft  cccafion  by  the  front,'\  This  line  is  wanting  in  the 
folio.  Steevens. 
y  1  am  much  bound  to  you. '\  This  fpeech  is  omitted  in  the  firft  quarto, 

Steevens, 


M  m 
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SCENE  II. 

A  Room  in  the  CaJ}le» 
Enter  Othello,  Iago,  and  Gentlemen^ 

0th,  Thefe  letters  give,  Iago,  to  the  pilot ; 
And,  by  him,  do  my  duties  to  the  ftate^ : 
That  done,  I  will  be  walking  on  the  works. 
Repair  there  to  me. 

Iago.  Well,  my  good  lord,  I'll  do*t. 

0th,  This  fortification,  gentlemen, — lhall  we  fee*t  ? 

Gent.  We'll  wait  upon  your  lordfhip.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  III. 

Before  the  Cajile, 
Enter  Desdemona,Cassio,  and  Emilia. 

Def,  Be  thou  afTur'd,  good  Caffio,  I  will  do 
All  my  abilities  in  thy  behalf. 

EmiL  Good  madam,  do ;  I  know  it  grieves  my  huf- 
band. 
As  if  the  cafe  were  his 

Def,  O,  that's  an  honeft  fellow. — Do  not  doubt,  Caflio, 
But  I  will  have  my  lord  and  you  again 
As  friendly  as  you  were. 

Caf,  Bounteous  madam, 
Whatever  fliall  become  of  Michael  CafTio, 
He's  never  any  thing  but  your  true  fervant. 

Def.  O,  fir,  I  thank  you     You  do  love  my  lord  ; 
You  have  known  him  long;  and  be  you  well  afTur'd, 
He  (hall  in  ftrangenefs  (land  no  farther  ofF 
Than  in  a  politick  diftance. 

Caf,  Ay,  but  lady, 

^  ^  to  the  ftatc  :J  Thus  the  quarto,  1622,    Folio:  to  tht  fenate. 

Malonf. 

♦  As  if  the  cz(c  luere  bn.\    The  folio  reads — as  if  the  caufe  vttxc 
his.  Steevens. 

5  O,  fir,  Itbarkyou:^    Thus  the  quarto,  1 6az.  The  foUo  reads 
knsw't,  I  thank  you.  Malonje. 

That 
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^""hat  policy  may  either  laft  fo  long  ^, 
Or  feed  upon  fucli  nice  and  waterilh  diet. 
Or  breed  itlelt  io  out  of  circumllance. 
That,  1  being  abfent,  and  my  place  fupplyM, 
My  general  will  forget  my  love  and  fervice. 

Def.  Do  not  doubt  that ;  before  Emilia  here, 
I  give  thee  warrant  of  tliy  place  :  alTure  thee. 
If  1  do  vow  a  friendlhip,  I'll  perform  it 
To  the  laft  article  :  my  lord  lhali  never  reft  ; 
I'll  watch  him  tame  ^,  and  talk  him  out  of  patience  ; 
His  bed  lhall  feem  a  fchool,  his  board  a  (hrift ; 
I'll  intermingle  every  thing  he  does 
With  Caffio's  luit :  Therefore  be  merry,  Caffio  ; 
For  thy  folicitor  lhall  rather  die. 
Than  give  thy  caufe  away. 

Enter  Othello  atiiilhoo,  at  adijiancei 
EmiL  Madam,  here  comes  my  lord. 
Caf,  Madam,  I'll  take  my  leave. 
Def,  Why,  Hay,  and  hear  me  fpeak. 
Caf.  Madam,  not  now  j  I  am  very  ill  at  eafe. 
Unfit  for  mine  own  purpofes. 

Def.  Weil,  do  your  difcreticn.  [Exit  CafTio. 

lago.  Ha  !  I  like  not  that. 
0th,  What  doft  thou  fay  ? 

^  That  policy  may  either  laft  Jo  long^']  He  may  either  of  hitnfelf  think 
it  politick  to  keep  me  out  of  office  Io  long,  or  he  may  be  fatisfied  with 
fuch  flight  reafons,  or  fo  many  accidents  may  make  him  think  my 
re-admiffion  at  that  time  improper,  that  I  may  be  quite  forgotten. 

J0HNSON9 

7  Tllnoatchh'mtame,^--'\  It  is  fald,  that  the  ferocity  of  beafts,  infu- 
perable  and  irreclaimable  by  any  other  means,  is  fubdued  by  keeping 
them  from  lleep',  Johnson. 

Hawks  and  other  birds  are  tamed  by  keeping  them  from  deep,  and 
5t  is  to  the  management  of  thofe  Shakfpeare  alludes.  So  in  Cart- 
wright's  Lady  Errant : 

*'    we'll  keep  you, 

*'  As  they  do  hawks,  ivatching.,  untill  you  leave 
Your  wildnefs.'' 
Agair,  in  Sir  W.  D'Avenant's  Juft  Italiarjf  1630  : 

They've  nuatch^d  my  hardy  violence  fo  tame,''* 
Again  in  the  Eooke  of  Haukyng,  Huvtyngj  &c.  bl.  1.  no  date! 
"  IVake  her  all  nyght,  and  on  the  morrowe  all  daye,  and  then  (he 
-^•iil  be  previ  enough  to  be  redaymed."    Ste evens. 

M  m  2  I^g^, 
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lago.  Nothing,  my  lord  :  or  if — I  know  not  what. 

Oth,  Was  not  that  Caflio,  parted  from  my  wife  ? 

lago,  Caffio,  my  lord  ?  No,  fure,  I  cannot  think  it. 
That  he  would  fteal  away  fo  guilty-likc. 
Seeing  you  coming. 

Otb,  1  do  believe,  'twas  he. 

Def.  How  now,  my  lord? 
J  have  been  talking  with  a  fuitor  here, 
A  man  that  languiflies  in  your  difpleafure. 

Oth.  Who  is't,  you  mean  ? 

Dej\  Why,  your  lieutenant  Caffio.    Good  my  lord^ 
If  I  have  any  grace,  or  power  to  move  you. 
His  prefent  reconciliation  take  ^  ; 
For,  if  he  be  not  one  that  truly  loves  you, 
That  errs  in  ignorance,  and  not  in  cunning', 
I  have  no  judgment  in  an  honeft  face; 
Ipr'ythee,  call  him  back. 

Oth,  Went  he  hence  now  ? 

Def.  Ay,  footh  ;  fo  humbled. 
That  he  hath  left  part  of  his  grief  with  me; 

1  fulFer  with  him  *.    Good  love,  call  him  back. 

Oth,  Not  now,  fweet  Defdemona ;  fome  other  time, 

Def.  But  lliall't  be  Hiortly  ? 

Oth,  The  fooner,  fweet,  for  you. 

Def,  Shairt  be  to-night  at  lupper  ? 

Oth.  No,  not  to-night. 

Def,  To-morrow  dinner  then  ? 

Oth,  1  (hall  not  dine  at  home  ; 

2  meet  the  captains  at  the  citadel. 

Def,  Why  then,  to-morrow  night ;  or  tuefday  morn  j 

*  His  prefent  reconciliation  take\\  To  take  bis  reccnciliationt  may  be, 
to  accept  the  fubraifllon  which  he  makes  in  order  to  be  reconciled. 

Johnson. 

9  —  grid  not  in  cunning,]    Cunning,  for  defign,  or  purpofe,  fimply. 

Wabbcrton. 

Perhaps  rather  for  knoiulcdgty  the  ancient  fenfe  of  the  w  ord.  So,  in 
XAeafure  for  Measure  :  *'  In  the  boldnefs  of  my  cunning  I  will  lay 
myfelf  in  hazard.*'  The  oppofition  which  feems  to  have  been  intended 
between  cunning  and  ignorance,  favours  this  interpretation.  M a  Loic  e, 

^  I  juffer  ivitbbim.]  Thus  the  quarto,  l6aa.  The  folio  reads— 
To  fuffer  with  him.   Ma  ion  jr. 
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Or  tuefday  noon,  or  night ;  or  wednefday  morn  ;  — 

I  pray -thee,  name  the  time;  but  let  it  not 

Exceed  three  days :  in  faith  he's  penitent ; 

And  yet  his  trefpafs,  in  our  common  reafon, 

(Save  that,  they  fay,  the  wars  muft  make  examples 

Out  of  their  bell*,)  is  not  almoft  a  fault 

To  incur  a  private  check  :  When  lhall  he  come  ? 

Tell  me,  Othello.    I  wonder  in  my  foul. 

What  you  could  alk  me,  that  I  fhould  deny. 

Or  Hand  fo  mammering  on  ^.    What !  Michael  Caffio, 

That  came  a  wooing  with  you  *  ;  and  fo  many  a  time. 

When  I  have  fpoke  of  you  difprailingly. 

Hath  ta'en  your  part ;  to  have  fo  much  to  do 

To  bring  him  in  !  Truft  me,  I  could  do  much,— 

0th,  Pr'ythee,  no  more  :  let  him  come  when  he  will  ; 
I  will  deny  thee  nothing. 

Def,  Why,  this  is  not  a  boon; 
*Tis  as  I  Ihould  entreat  you  wear  your  gloves. 
Or  feed  on  nourifhing  difhes,  or  keep  you  warm  ; 
Or  fae  to  you  to  do  a  peculiar  profit 
To  your  own  perfon  :  Nay,  when  I  have  a  fuit. 
Wherein  I  mean  to  touch  your  love  indeed, 

^  ■       the  ivars  muji  make  examples 

Outcf  their  beft,]  The  leverity  of  military  difclpline  muft  not  fpare 
the  beji  men  of  the  army,  when  their  punifliment  may  aftbrd  a  whole-, 
(omt  example.  Johnson. 

The  old  copies  read — her  beft.  Mr.  Rowe  made  this  necefTary  emen- 
dation. Malone. 

3  —  Jo  mammering  ok.]  To  hefitate,  to  ftand  in  fufpenfe.  The  word 
often  occurs  in  old  Englifii  writings,  and  probably  takes  its  original 
from  the  French  Amour ,  which  men  were  apt  often  to  repeat  whea 
they  were  not  prepared  to  give  a  diredl  anfwer.  Hanmer. 

I  find  the  fame  word  mAcolaJiusy  a  comedy,  1 540  :  I  ftand  in  doubt, 
or  ia  a  mamoryngc  between  hope  and  fear."  Steevens. 

Again  in  Lily's  Eupbues,  1580  : — "  neither  Jiand  in  a  mamering 
whether  it  be  befl:  to  depart  or  not."  The  quarto,  1622,  reads  mutte- 
ring,   Mammering  is  the  reading  of  the  folio.  Malone. 

4   ff^hat  !  Michael  Caflio, 

That  came  a  ivooing  ivithyou)']     And  yet  in  the  firft  ail  Caflia 
appears  perfeflly  ignorant  of  the  amour,  and  is  indebted  to  lago  for  the 
information  of  Othello's  marriage,  and  of  the  perfon  to  whom  he  is 
married.  Steevens. 
See  the  notes  on  the  paflage  alluded  to,  p.  459,  n»S.  Malone. 

M  m  3  It 
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It  {hall  be  full  of  poize  ^  and  difnculty. 
And  fearful  to  be  granted. 

0th.  1  vvili  deny  thee  nothing  : 
Whereon,  I  do  befeech  thee,  grant  me  this,  ^ 
To  leave  me  but  a  little  to  myfelf. 

Def,  Shall  I  deny  you  ?  no  :  Farewel,  my  lord. 

Oth,  Farewel,  my  Defdemona  :  I  will  come  to  thee 
llraight. 

Def.  Emilia,  come  : — Be  it  as  your  fancies  teach  you  ; 
Whatever  you  be,  I  am  obedient.       \J.xit,  nxjith  Emil. 

Oth.  Excellent  wretch!  Perdition  catch  my  foul. 
But  I  do  love  thee  ^!  and  when  I  love  thee  not. 
Chaos  is  come  again  7. 

lago.  My  noble  lord, —  Oth. 

^   fuii      poize — ]  /.  e.  of  weight.    So,  in  Tie  Durrb  Knight, 

1633: 

But  we  arc  all  preft  down  with  other  ^cizf."  Ste£V£NS. 

6  Excellent  wretch  ! — Perditkn  catch  my  foul. 

But  I  do  love  thee !  &c.]  The  meaning  of  the  word  ivretch,  is 
not  generally  underftood.  It  is  now,  in  fome  parts  of  England,  a  term 
of  the  fofteft  and  foncieft  tenderncis.  It  exprelfes  the  uimoft  degree  of 
amiablenefs,  joined  witli  an  idea,  which  perhaps  all  tendernefs  includes, 
of  tecblencfs,  foftnefs,  and  want  of  protection.  Othello,  confiderijig 
Defdemona  as  excell  ng  in  beauty  and  viitue,  foft  and  timorous  by  her 
fiX,  and  by  her  fituation  abfolutely  in  his  power,  calls  her — Excellent 
wretch  !  It  may  be  exprellcd: 

Dear  bjrmlefsy  helf-lefs  excellence.  Johnson. 
Sir  IV.  D'Avenar.t        the  fame  expreflion  in  his  Cruel  Brother^ 
1630,  and  with  the  fame  meaning.    It  occurs  twice:  •*  —  Excellent 
wretch!  with  a  timorous  modelty  ihe  ftifleih  up  her  utterance."  St  eev, 

7  .1.       ivhen  I  love  thee  rt  ', 

Chaos  is  ccme  again.]  When  my  love  is  for  a  moment  fuV'pended 
t>y  fufpicion,  I  have  nothing  in  my  mind  but  difcord,  tumult,  pertur- 
bation, and  confufion.  Johnson. 
— —  when  I  love  thee  nor^ 
Chaos  is  come  again.]  There  is  another  meaning  pofTible.  JVben 
I  eeafe  to  hve  thee^  the  ivcrld  is  at  an  end\  i.  e.  there  remains  nothing 
valuable  or  important.  The  firft  explanation  may  be  elegant,  the  fe- 
cond  is  perhaps  more  eafy.  Shakfpeare  has  the  fame  thought  in  his 
V tnus  and  Adonis : 

**  For  he  being  dead,  with  him  is  beauty  (lain, 
'*  And,  beauty  dead,  biack  CZxJOJ  ccmfj  j^/i/ff."  SteeveKs. 
This  paflage  does  not  ftrikc  me  in  the  fame  light  in  which  it  appeared 
to  Dr.Johnfon  j  as  Othello  had  not  yet  any  experience  of  that  pertur- 
bation and  difcord,  by  which  he  afterwards  is  fo  fatally  ?gitated.  He 

means 
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0th,  What  doft  thou  fay,  lago  ? 

lago.  Did  Michael  Caflio,  when  you  wooM  my  lady. 
Know  of  your  love  ? 

0th,  He  did,  from  firft  to  lafl :  Why  doft  thou  afk  ? 

lago»  But  for  a  fatisfadion  of  my  thought ; 
No  further  harm. 

Oth,  Why  of  thy  thought j  lago  ? 

lago,  I  did  not  think,  he  had  been  acquainted  with  hgr. 

Oth.  O,  yes  ;  and  went  between  us  very  oft. 

lago.  Indeed  ? 

0/>6.  Indeed  I  ay,indeed;— Difcern'ft  thou  aught  in  that? 
Is  hf  not  honeft  I 
Ic^go.  Hon  eft,  my  lord  ? 
Oth,   Honeft  !  ay,  honeft. 
lago.  My  lord,  for  aught  1  know. 
Oth,  What  doft  thou  think  ? 
lago.  Think,  my  lord  ? 

Oth,  Think,  my  lord  ! — By  heaven,  he  echoes  me. 
As  if  there  were  fome  monfter  in  his  thought  ^, 

means,  I  think,  tQ  fay, — and  ere  I  ceafe  to  love  theet  the  world  itfelf 
jhall  be  reduced  to  its primiti-ve  cbaos,  Shakfpeare  probably  preferred—* 
chaos come  again,",  to  '*  chaos  y^a// conae  again,"  as  more  bold 
and  exprellive.  Muretus,  z  ^ottoi  the  1 6th  century,  has  e*adUy  the 
fame  thought ; 

Tune  meo  elabi  poflis  de  peilore,  Lacci, 
"  Aut  ego,  dum  vivam,  non  meminifle  tui  ? 
*<  Ante,  vel  iftius  mundi  compage  foluta, 
**  Tetras  in  antiquum  Jit  reditura  Chaos.^* 
The  meaning  of  Shakfpeare  appears  very  clearly  from  the  following 
pafi'age  in  The  fVinters  Tale,  where  the  fame  thought  is  more  fully 
cxpreffed : 

<'  It  cannot  fail,  but  by 
"  The  violation  of  my  faith, — and  then 
*^  Let  nature  cruih  the  fides  o'  the  earth  together, 
**  And  mar  the  feeds  within  !"  Malon£. 
^  —  By  heaven,  he  echoes  tne. 
As  if  there 'u'ere  fome  monjier  in  his  thought,  &c.]  Thus  the  eldeft 
quarto.    The  fecond  quarto  reads  : 

■   JVhy  doji  thou  echo  me, 

As  if  there  were  fome  monfter  in  thy  thought,  &c. 
The  folio  reads : 

■  Ala.Sy  thou  echo'Ji  me.    St e evens* 
This  is  one  of  the  numerous  alterations  made  in  the  folio  copy  by 
jthe  Licenfer.  Malone. 

M  m  4  Tpo 
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Too  hideous  to  be  fiiev/n. — Thou  doft  mean  fumething: 
I  heard  thee  lay  but  now, — Thou  lik'dll  not  that. 
When  CafTio  left  my  wile  ;  What  did'lt  not  like  ? 
Andy  when  I  told  thee  — he  was  of  my  counfel 
In  my  whole  courfe  of  wooing,  thou  cry*dft.  Indeed  f 
And  did'H  contrad  and  purfe  thy  brow  together. 
As  if  thou  then  had'ft  fliut  up  in  thy  brain 
Some  horrible  conceit  :  If  thou  doft  love  me. 
Shew  me  thy  thought. 

lago.  My  lord,  you  know  I  love  you. 

Qth,  I  think,  thou  doft ; 
And, — for  1  know  thou  art  full  of  love  and  honefty, 
Andweigh'ft  thy  words  before  thou  giv'ft  them  breath,— 
Therefore  thefe  ftops  of  thine  fright  me  the  more : 
For  fuch  things  in  a  falfe  difloyal  knave 
Are  tricks  of  cuftom  ;  but,  in  a  man  that's  juft. 
They  are  clofe  denotements  *,  working  from  the  heart. 
That  paffion  cannot  rule. 

9  Tbey  are  clofe  denotements,  drc.^  i.  e.  indications,  or  difcovcrips,  not 
openly  revealed,  but  involuntarily  working  from  the  heart,  which  can- 
not rule  and  fupprefs  its  feelings. 

Thus  the  original  copy,  1622.  The  folio  reads — They  are  clofe 
dilations  ;  but  nothing  is  got  by  the  change,  for  dilations  was 
undoubtedly  ufed  in  the  (enfc  of  dilatements,  or  large  and  full  expofitioni* 
See  Minflieu's  Didt.  1617  :  *•  To  dilate  or  make  large.'* 

Dilatement  is  ufed  in  the  fenfe  of  dilation  by  Lodge,  our  poet's  con- 
temporary ;  After  ail  this  foul  wea'her  follows  a  ca\m  dilatement  of 
others  too  forward  harmfulnefs'*  Rofalyndcy  or  Eupbues  Golden  Lega- 
cie,  4to.  1592. 

Dr.  Johnfon  very  elegantly  reads— They  are  clofe  delations  \  "i.  e« 
tccult  and  fecret  accvfationsy  working  involuntarily  from  the  heart, 
which,  though  refolved  to  conceal  the  fault,  cannot  rule  its  palTion  of 
refentment." 

But  the  objedion  to  this  conjeftural  reading  is,  that  there  is  ftrong 
ground  for  believing  that  the  word  was  not  ufed  in  Shakfpeare's  age. 
It  is  not  found  in  any  diftionary  of  the  time,  that  I  have  fecn,  nor 
has  any  paii'age  been  quoted  in  fupport  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  we  find 
in  Minflieu  the  verb,  "  To  delatey''  not  fignifying,  to  accufe^  but  thus 
interpreted  :  *'  to  fpeak  at  large  of  any  thing,  vid.  to  dilate  fo  that 
if  even  delations  were  the  word  of  the  old  copy,  it  would  mean  no  mors 
than  dilations.  To  the  reading  of  the  quarto  no  reafonable  objection 
can  be  made.  Malone* 
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lago.  For  Michael  Caflio,— 
I  dare  be  fworn,  I  think  that  he  is  honeft. 

0th.  I  think  fo  too. 

Iago»  Men  fhould  be  what  they  feem  ; 
Or,  thofe  that  be  not,  Voald  they  might  feem  none  'I 

Oth»  Certain,  men  fhould  be  what  they  ieem. 

lago.  Why  then,  I  think  Caffio's  an  honeft  man, 

0th.  Nay,  yet  there's  more  in  this  : 
I  pray  thee,  fpeak  to  me  as  to  thy  thinkings. 
As  thou  doll:  ruminate  ;  and  give  thy  woril  of  thoughts 
The  worft  of  words. 

lago.  Good  my  lord,  pardon  me  ; 
Though  I  am  bound  to  every  ad;  of  duty, 
I  am  not  bound  to  that  all  llaves  are  free  to*. 
Utter  my  thoughts  ?  Why,  fay,  they  are  vile  and  falfe>-!- 
As  where's  that  palace,  whereinto  foul  things 
Sometimes  intrude  not  2?  who  has  a  breaft  lo  pure. 
But  fome  uncleanly  apprehenfions 
Keep  leets,  and  law-days     and  in  feffion  fit 
With  meditations  lawful  ?  Oth^ 

I  Or,  thoje  that  he  not^  ^ivould  they  might  feem  none  !]  I  believe  the 
meaning  is,  ivouldtbey  might  no  longer  feem,  or  bear  the  fliape  of  men* 

John  SON, 

May  not  the  meaning  be,  'Would  they  might  not  feem  hsneji ! 

Malone. 

*  —  /o  that  all flavesare  free  to.]  I  am  not  bound  to  do  that,  ivbicb 
even  flaves  are  not  bound  to  do.  Malone. 

3  —  ivhere''s  that  palacey  ivbereinto  foul  things 
Sometimes  intrude  mot        So,  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

it  — .  .       no  perfe<Sion  is  fo  abfolute, 

That  fome  impurity  doth  nor  pollute.'*  Malon£. 

4  — —  ivbo  has  a  hreafi  fo  pure, 
But  fome  uncleanly  apprehenfions 

Keep  leets,  and  laiu-days^  and  in  feffxon  fit 

With  meditations  laivfulfl^  Who  has  fo  virtuous  a  breaft,  that 
fome  uncharitable  furmizes  and  impure  conceptions  will  not  fometimes 
enter  into  it ;  hold  a  feflion  there  as  in  a  regular  court,  and  *'  bench  by 
the  fide"  of  authorifed  and  lawful  thoughts  ?— In  our  poet's  30th  Son- 
net we  find  the  fame  imagery  : 

When  to  the  feffions  of  fweet  filent  thought 
I  fummon  up  remembrance  of  things  paft." 
Aleet  and  iazv-day  WQxt  f^nonymous  terms,  ««Aieet,"  favsEulbkar, 

in 
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0th.  Thou  doft  confpire  againft  thy  friend,  lago. 
If  thou  but  think'U  him  wroiig'd,  and  mak'il  his  ear 
A  llranger  to  thy  thoughts. 

lago  1  do  befeech  you, — 
Though  1,  perchance,  am  vicious  in  my  guefs^. 
As,  1  confeis,  it  is  my  nature's  plague 

in  his  EngUJh  Expofitor^  i6i6,  is  a  court  or  law-day,  holden  com- 
monly every  half  year/'  To  k:ep  a  leet  was  the  'ver bum  juris  j  the  title 
of  one  of  the  chapters  in  Kitchin's  book  on  Courts,  being,  The 
manner  of  keeping  a  court-leet."  The  leet,  according  to  Lambard, 
was  a  court  or  jurifdidlion  above  the  wapentake  or  hundred,  compre- 
hending three  or  four  hundreds.  The  jurifdidtion  of  this  court  is  now 
in  mod  places  merged  in  that  of  the  County  Court.  Malon£. 

S  bough  ly  perchance,  am  vicious  in  rry  guejsy^  That  abruptnefs  in 
the  fpeech  which  Dr.  Warburton  complains  of,  and  would  alter,  may 
\)e  eafily  accounted  for.  lago  feems  defirous,  by  his  ambiguous  hint, 
Though  1 — to  inflame  thejealoufy  of  Othello,  which  he  knew  would 
be  more  effedualty  done  in  this  manner,  than  by  any  expreflion  that 
bore  a  determinate  meaning.  The  jealous  Othello  would  fill  up  the 
paufeinthe  fpeech,  which  lago  turns  off  at  lafl  to  another  purpofe,  ajjd 
find  a  more  certain  caufe  of  difcontent,  and  a  greater  degree  of  torture 
arifing  from  the  doubtful  confideration  how  it  might  have  concluded, 
than  he  could  have  experienced,  had  the  whole  of  what  he  enquired 
afcer  been  reported  to  him  with  every  circumilancc  of  aggravation. 

We  may  fuppofe  him  imagining  to  himlclf,  that  lago  mentally 
continued  the  thought  thus,  Though  I^knoiv  mart  than  I  chooje  too 
Jpeak  of. 

Vicious  In  rrj  guefs  does  not  mean  that  he  is  an  ill  guejjery  but  that 
he  is  apt  to  put  the  woi  ft  conftrudioa  on  every  thing  he  attempU  to 
accountfor.  Steeveks. 

The  reader  fhould  be  informed,  that  the  mark  of  abruption  which 
I  have  placed  after  the  Word  ^'ow,  was  placed  by  Mr.  Steevens  after 
the  word  perchance :  and  his  note,  to  which  I  do  not  fubrcribe,is  founded 
on  that  regulation.  I  think  the  poet  intended  that  lago  fhould  break 
oti' at  the  end  of  the  firft  hemiftich,  as  well  as  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  line.  What  he  would  have  added,  it  is  not  ncceflary  very  nicely  to 
examine.  The  adverfative  particle,  though,  in  the  fecond  line,  does 
not  indeed  appear  very  proper  j  but  in  an  abrupt  and  ftudioufly  clouded 
fentence  like  the  prefent,  where  more  is  meant  to  be  conveyed  than 
mters  the  ear,  ftritb  propriety  may  well  be  difpenfed  with.  The  word 
ferchance,  if  ftrongly  marked  in  fpeaking,  would  fufficiently  fhew  that 
the  fpcaker  did  not  fuppofe  himfelf  vicious  in  bis  guefs. 

By  the  latter  words,  lago,  I  apprehend,  means  only,  **  though  I  per- 
haps am  miftakcn,  led  into  an  errour  by  my  natural  difpofition,  which 
is  apt  to  fliape  f4ults  teat  have  no  exii^Qnce.'*    M alone. 

Tq 
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ToTpyinto  abufes  ;  and,  oft,  myjealoufy 
Shapes  faults  that  are  not, — I  entreat  you  then  ^, 
From  one  that  fo  imperfedly  conje(5ls. 
You'd  take  no  notice  ;  nor  build  yourfelf  a  trouble 
Out  of  his  fcattering  and  unfure  obfervance  : — 
It  were  not  for  your  quiet,  nor  your  good. 
Nor  for  my  manhood,  honefty,  or  wildom. 
To  let  you  know  my  thoughts. 
Otb,  What  doft  thou  mean  ? 

lagQ.  Good  name,  in  man,  and  woman,  dear  my  lord, 
Ib  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  fouls: 
Who  fteals  my  purfe.  Heals  trails  ^ ;  'tis  fomething,  no- 
thing ; 

'Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  flave  to  thoufands  ; 
But  he,  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 
Robs  me  of  that,  which  not  enriches  him. 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 

Gth,  By  heaven,  I'll  know  thy  thought. 

lago.  You  cannot,  if  my  heart  were  in  your  hand  ; 
Nor  lhall  not,  whilil  'tis  in  my  cuftody. 

0th.  Ha  ! 

Iago»  O,  beware,  my  lord,  of  jealoufy  5 

f>  ^  I  entreajyou  tbenf  Thus  the  quarto,  1622.    The  folI« 

reads  : 

■   and  of,  myjealoufy 

Shapes  faults  that  are  rot )  that  your  wifdotn 
From  cne  that  fo  imperfeBly  conceits, 
"Would  take  no  notice,    M  a  L  0  N  e  . 
To  conjsSiy  i.  e.  to  conjeciurej  is  a  verb  ufed  by  other  writers.  So, 
in  AcolajiuSf  a  comedy,  1 540 : 

Now  reafon  I,  or  cor^jeEi  with  myfelf." 

Again  : 

I  cannot  forget  thy  faying,  or  thy  ccnjeShg  words." 

Steeveks. 

7  Good  name,  in  many  and  ivcman,  dear  viy  lordy 
Js  the  immediate  jeivel  of  their  fouls  : 

PP^'bo  Jieals  my  purfe,  Jieals  trafh  j  &c.]  The  facred  writings  were 
here  perhaps  in  our  poet's  thoughts  :  "  A  good  name  is  rather  to  be 
chofen  than  great  riches^  and  loving  favour  than Jih'sr  and  'rold,^' 
^&ov£R£Sj  chap.  xxii.  vcrfe  i.  Malune. 


It 
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It  is  the  green-eyM  monlter,  which  doth  make 
The  meat  it  feeds  on  ^ :  That  cuckold  lives  in  blifs. 

Who, 

8  Jt  ii  tht  green-ey^d  monftery  ivbicb  doth  make 
Tbe  vieat  It  feedi  on  ;]  The  old  copies  have  mock.  The  corredlion 
was  made  by  Sir  I  homas  Hanmer.  Maloke. 

— ?vf ifZ'  dotb  mock 

Tbe  miat  it  feeds  on  ;]  i.  e,  loaths  that  which  rourinies  and 
fuftains  it.  This  being  a  miferable  ftate,  lago  bids  him  beware  of  it. 
The  Oxford  editor  reads: 

— — -— —  •mbicb  dotb  make 
Tbe  meat  it  feeds  on. 
Implying  thac  its  fufpicions  are  unreal  and  groundlefs,  which  is  the 
very  contrary  to  what  he  would  here  make  his  General  think,  as  ap- 
pears from  wliatfollovi's : 

That  cuckold  lives  in  blifsy  Sec, 
In  a  word,  the  villain  is  for  fixing  him  jealous :  and  therefore  bids  him 
beware  of  jealoufv,  not  that  it  was  an  unreafonable,  but  a  miferable 
ftatej  and  this  plunges  him  into  it,  a3  we  fee  by  his  reply,  which  is 
only,  0  miftry  !    War  bur  ton. 

I  have  received  Hannr.er's  emendation}  becaufe  to  woc^  does  not 
fignify  to  loatb  j  and  becaufe,  when  lago  bids  Othello  beivare  of 
jealoufyf  tbe  ^reen-ey^d  mcvfier,  it  is  natural  to  tell  why  he  fiiould  be- 
ware j  and  <or  caution  he  gives  him  two  reafons,  that  jealoufy  o/>£« 
creates  its  own  caufe,  and  that,  when  the  caufes  are  real,  jealoufy  is 
mifery.  Joknsok. 

In  this  place  and  fome  others,  to  week  feems  the  fame  with  to 
mammock.  Farmer. 

Jf  Shakfpearc  had  written— a  green-ey'd  monfter,  we  might  have 
fuppofed  him  to  refer  to  fjme  creature  exifting  only  in  his  particular 
imagination;  but  the  gteen  ey'd  mender  feems  to  have  reference  to  an 
oMyzdL  as  familiar  to  his  readers  as  to  himfelf. 

It  is  known  that  the  tyger  kind  green  eyesy  and  always  play  with 
the  vi£lim  to  their  hunger,  before  they  devour  it.  So,  in  our  author's 
Tarquin  and  Lfvcrece  : 

Like  foul  night-waking  cat,  he  doth  but  dal/yf 
•*  While  in  his  hold-faft  foot  the  weak  raoufe  panteth  J— 
Thus,  a  jealous  hufband,  who  difcovers  no  certain  caufe  why  he 
may  be  divorced,  continues  to  fport  with  the  woman  whom  he  fuf- 
pects,  and,  on  more  certain  evidence,  determines  to  puniih.  There  is 
no  bcaft  that  can  be  literally  faiJ  to  make  its  own  food,  and  therefore 
I  am  unwilling  to  receive  the  emendation  of  Hanmer,  efpecially  as  I 
flatter  myfelf  that  a  glirapfe  of  meaning  may  be  produced  from  the 
ancient  reading. 

In  Antony  and  Cleopatra  the  contefted  word  occurs  again  : 

«*  tell  him 

*<  He  mocks  the  paufes  that  he  makes." 
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Who,  certain  of  his  fate,  loves  not  his  wronger  ; 
But,  O,  what  damned  minutes  tells  he  o*er. 

Who  , 

u  e,  he  plays  wantonly  with  thofe  intervals  of  time  which  he  fliould 
improve  to  his  own  piefervation. 

Should  fuch  an  explanation  be  admiflible,  the  advice  given  fay 
lago  will  amount  to  this: — Beivare,  my  lordy  of  yielding  to  a  pajjion 
lubicb  as  yet  has  no  proofs  tojuftify  its  excefs.  Think  bov;  the  interval 
hetiveen  fufpicion  and  certainty  mufi  be  filled.  Though  you  doubt  her 
fidelity,  you  cannot  yet  refuje  her  your  bed,  or  drive  her  from  your 
heart  j  hut  like  the  capricious  javage,  muf  continue  to  fport  ivitb  oat 
wbomyou  ivait  fcr  an  opportunity  to  dejiroy. 

A  fimilar  idea  occurs  in  All's  ivell  that  ends  well:  \ 

a  fo  lull:  doth  play 

With  what  it  loaths.'' 

Such  is  the  only  fenfe  that  I  am  able  to  draw  frcm  the  original  text. 
What  I  have  faid,  may  be  liable  to  lome  objections,  but  I  have  nothing 
better  to  propofe.  That  jealoufy  is  a  monfter  which  often  creates  the 
fufpicions  on  which  it  feeds,  may  be  well  admitted  according  to  Han- 
mer's  propofition  j  but  is  it  the  monfter  ?  (i,  e,  a  well  known  and  con- 
Ipicuous  animal)  or  whence  has  it  green  eyes  ?  Telloio  is  the  colour 
which  Shakfpeare  appropriates  to  jealoufy.  It  muft  be  acknowledged 
that  he  afterwards  characterizes  ii  as 
I  ■  '  ■  a  monfter, 

Begot  upon  itfelf,  born  on  itfelf.'* 

but  yet  "  What  damned  minutes  counts  he  o'er,  Sec."  Is  the 

beft  iiluftration  of  my  attempt  to  explain  the  padage.  To  produce 
Hanmer's  meaning,  a  change  in  the  text  is  neceffary.  I  am  counfel  for 
the  old  reading.  Steevens. 

I  have  not  the  fmalleft  doubt  that  Shakfpeare  wrote  wake,  and  have 
therefore  inferted  it  in  the  text.  The  words  make  and  mocke  (for  fuch 
was  the  old  fpelling)  are  often  confounded  in  thefe  plays,  and  I  have 
afligned  the  reafonin  a  note  on  Meajure  for  Mfafure,V o\. 11,^.  zi,  n.  5. 

Mr.  Steevens  in  his  paraphrafe  on  this  paflage  interprets  the  word 
mcci  by  fport  j  but  in  what  poet  or  profe-writer,  from  Chaucer  and 
Mandeville  to  this  day,  does  the  verb  to  mock  fignify  to  fport  ivith  f  In 
the  paffage  from  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  I  have  proved,  1  think  incon^ 
teftably,  from  the  metre,  and  from  our  poet's  ufage  of  this  verb  in 
other  places,  (in  which  itis  followed  by  a  perfonal  pronoun,)  thatShak- 
fpeare  muft  have  written — 

«  Being  fo  fruftrate,  tell  him,  he  mocks  us  by 
*<  The  paufes  that  he  makes."  [See  Vol.  VII.  p.  575,  n.  8.] 
Befides  ;  is  it  true  as  a  general  portion,  that  jealoufy  ^<2i  jealoufy) 
fports  or  plays  ivitb  the  objedl  of  love  (allowing  this  not  very  delicate 
interpretation  of  the  words,  the  meat  it  feeds  on,  to  be  the  true  one)  ? 
The  pofition  certainly  is  not  true.  It  is  LGue,  not  Jealoufy,  that  fports 
,  with 


OTHELLO, 

Who  dotes,  yet  doubts ;  fufpeds,  yet  llrongly  loves  ^  ! 
Oth.  O  raiVery  I 

I  ago. 

with  the  olje£l  of  its  paflion  ;  nor  can  thofe  circumftances  which 
create  fufpicion,  and  which  are  the  meat  it  f^eds  crj  with  any  propriety- 
be  called  the  food  of  t-ovE,  when  the  poet  has  clearly  pointed  them 
out  as  the  food  or  caufe  of  J  E  ALou  SY  J  giving  it  not  only  being,  but 
nutriment. 

*'  There  is  no  beaft/'  it  is  urged,  "that  can  literally  be  faid  to 
make  its  own  food."  It  is  indeed  acknowledged,  that  jealoufy  is  a 
monfter  which  often  creates  the  fufpicions  on  which  it  feeds,  but  is  it, 
wc  are  alkcd,  the  monfter  ?  (i.  c.  a  well  knoivn  and  confpicuous  ant- 
vial ;)  and  whence  has  \\.  green -eyes  f  Telltyw  is  the  colour  which  Shak- 
Ipeare  appropriates  to  jealoufy." 

To  this  I  anfwer,  that  yeilozv  is  not  the  only  colour  which  Shak- 
fpeare  appropriates  to  jealoufy,  for  we  have  in  The  Merchant  of 
Ver:kCy 

"  —  fhuddering  fear,  ■a.Vii.  green-ey^d  jealoufy*'' 
and  I  fuppofe,  it  will  not  be  contended  that  he  was  there  thinking  of 
any  of  the  tyger  kind. 

If  our  poet  had  written  only — "  It  is  the  green-ey'd  monfter  ; 
l»eware  of  it  j"  the  other  objeiftion  would  hold  good,  and  fome  par- 
ticular monfter,  kxt''  B^oxy^t  muft  have  been  meant;  but  the  words> 
<f  It  is  (be  green-ey'd  monfter,  ivb'icb  doth.  Sec.  in  my  apprehen/ion 
have  precifely  the  fame  meaning,  as  If  the  poet  had  written,  *'  it  is 
that  green-ey'd  monfter,  which,  &c."  or,  *'  it  is  a  green-ey'd  monfter." 
He  is  the  man  in  the  world  ivhom  I  would  leaft  wifh  to  meet, — is  the 
kommon  phrafeology  of  the  prefent  day. 

When  Ochello  lays  to  lago  in  a  former  paffige,  "  By  heaven,  he 
echoes  me,  as  if  there  were  lome  monjier  in  his  thought,"  does  any  one 
imagine  that  any  animal  whatever  v/as  meant? 

The  paftage  in  a  fubfequent  fcene,   to  which  Mr.  Steevens  has 
atluded,  ftrongly  fupports  the  emendation  which  has  been  made  : 
—  jealoufy  will  not  b;  anfwer'd  fo  ; 
They  are  not  ever  jealous  for  the  caufc. 
But  jealous,  for  they  are  jealous  J  ""in  a.  menfierf 
«<  Begot  upon  itfelft  born  on  itftlf,"'' 

It  is,  jirifity  fj)eaking,  as  faife  that  any  monfter  can  be  begot ^  or  horn, 
on  itfelf,  as  it  is,  that  any  monfter  (whatever  may  be  the  colour  of  its 
eyes,  whether  green  or  yellow)  can  make  its  own  food  ;  but,  poetically, 
both  are  equally  troe  of  that  monfter,  J E  A  lous  Y.  Mr.  Steevens  feems 
to  have  been  aware  of  this,  and  therefore  has  added  the  word 
titer  ally  :      No  monfter  can  be  literally  idi\i  to  make  its  own  food." 

It  fhould  always  be  remembered,  that  Shakfpeare's  allufions  fcarcely 
tver  anfwer  precifely  on  both  fides  j  nor  had  he  any  care  upon  this 
li^bjedl:.  Though  he  has  introduced  the  word  morJ}er,—whcn  he  talk'd 
cl'  iti  mjking  its  oiLn  f^.»J,  anJ  bc:ng  begot  by  ifftlft  hs  was  ftill 

thiaiiinj 
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lago.  Poor,  and  content,  is  rich,  and  rich  enough  *  } 
But  riches,  iineleis      is  as  poor  as  winter^. 
To  him  that  ever  fears  he  lhall  be  poor  :•— 
Good  heaven,  the  fouls  of  all  my  tribe  defend 
From  jealoufy ! 

OtL  Why  ?  why  is  this  f 

thinking  of  jealoufy  only)  carelefs  whether  there  was  any  animai  in  th<t 
world  that  would  correlpond  with  his  defcription. 

That  by  the  words,  the  meat  it  f teds  on^  is  meant,  not  DefJemcna  her- 
felf,  as  has  been  maintained,  hnt  pabulum  z.e!otyp\ay  may  be  likewifa 
inferred  from  a  preceding  paflage  in  which  a  kindred  imagery  is 
found : 

*'  That />o/<f_y  may  either  !aft  fo  long> 
**  Or  feed  upon  fuch  nice  and  waterifli  diety*''  Scd 
And  this  obvious  interpretation  is  ftill  more  ftrongly  confirmed  by 
Daniel's  Rofamond,  1592,  a  poem  which  Shakfpeare  had  diligently 
read,  and  has  more  than  once  imitated  in  Borneo  and  Juliet : 

O  Jealoufy,  ■  

**  Feeding  upon  JufpeSi  that  doth  reneiv  thee, 
**  Happy  were  lovers,  if  they  never  knew  thee." 
In  this  and  the  few  other  places  in  which  I  have  ventared  to  de- 
part from  the  ancient  copies,  1  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  llate  in  the 
fulleft  and  cleareft  manner  the  grounds  on  which  the  emendation  ftandss 
which  in  fome  cafss  I  have  found  not  eafily  accomplifhed,  without 
running  into  greater  prolixity  than  would  otherwife  bejuftifiable. 

Malone, 

The  fame  idea  occurs  in  Maffinger's  PiBure,  where  Mathias,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  groundlefs  jealoufy  which  he  entertained  of  Sophia'*s  poflibie 
inconftancy,  fays, 

<*  I  am  ftrangely  troubled  j  yet  why  fhould  I  nour'tjb 
«*  A  fury  here,  and  with  imagind  food,-^ 

Holding  no  real  ground  on  which  to  raife 
*'  A  building  of  fufpicion  fhe  was  ever 
Or  can  be  falfe  hereafter.''" 
Imagined  food  is  food  created  by  imagination,  the  food  that  jealoufy 
and  feeds  on.  Mason. 
S  —  ftrongly  lo'ves  /]    Thus  the  quarto  ;  the  foUo, — foundly  loves. 

StE  EVENSi 

'  Poor,  and  content,  is  rich,  and  rich  enough  ;]  So  in  Dorajius  and 
Fatvniaf  (the  novel  on  which  T/i'^  Winter's  is  formed,)  1592: 
«  We  are  rich,  in  that  we  are  poor  with  content."  Malone. 

*  But  ricbts,jinelejs,'\  Unbounded,  endlefs,  unnumbered  treafures. 

Johnson. 

5  —  tfj  poor  as  winter,]  Finely  expreflfcd :  ivinter  producing  no 
fruits.  Warburton. 

Think'ft 
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Think'ft  thou,  I'd  make  a  life  of  jealoufy. 

To  follow  ftill  the  changes  of  the  moon 

With  frefh  fufpicions  ?  No  :  to  be  once  in  doubt> 

Is — once  to  be  refolv'd  :  Exchange  me  for  a  goat. 

When  I  lhall  turn  the  bufinefs  of  my  foul 

To  fuch  exfufiiicate  and  blown  furmifes 

Matching  thy  inference.    'Tis  not  to  make  me  jealous. 

To  fay — my  wife  is  fair,  feeds  well,  loves  company. 

Is  free  of  fpeech,  fings,  plays,  and  dances  well ; 

Where  virtue  is,  thefe  are  more  virtuous ' : 

Nor  from  mine  own  weak  merits  will  I  draw 

Thefmalleil  fear,  or  doubt  of  her  revolt  ; 

For  (he  had  eyes,  and  chofe  me  :  No,  lago  ; 

I'll  fee,  before  1  doubt  ;  when  1  doubt,  prove  ; 

And,  on  the  proof,  there  is  no  more  but  this, — 

Away  at  once  with  love,  or  jealoufy. 

♦  To  fuch  exfufflicate  and  bloiun  furmifes,]  Whether  our  poet  had 
any  authority  for  the  word  exfuffitcatey  which  I  think  is  ufed  in  the 
fcnfe  of  fivollen,  and  appears  to  have  been  formed  from  fu£latus,  I  am 
unable  to  afcertain  :  but  1  have  not  thought  it  fafe  to  fubltitute  for  it 
another  word  equally  unauthorifed.  Sujfolare  in  Italian  fignilies  to 
ivbifile*  How  then  can  Dr.  Johnfon's  interpretation  of  exfuffolate  be 
lupported  ?  The  introducer  of  this  word  explains  it,  by  whifpered, 
buzz'd  in  the  ears.''  MALo^•E. 

To  fuch  exCu  ftolite  and  bloivn  furmifes,'\  This  old  and  far-fetched 
word  was  made  yet  more  uncouth  in  all  the  editions  before  Hanmer's 
by  being  printed,  exfufiicate.  The  allufion  is  to  a  bubble.  Do  not 
think,  fays  the  Moor,  that  I  fhali  change  the  noble  deUgns  that  now 
employ  my  thoughts,  to  fufpicions  which,  like  bubbles  into  a 

wide  extent,  have  only  an  empty  fljcw  without  folidity  or  that,  in 
confequence  of  fuch  empty  fears,  I  will  clofs  with  thy  inference  againft 
the  virtue  of  my  wife.  Johnson. 

5  Where  •virtue  is,  thefe  are  more  virtuous  ;]  An  a€lion  in  itfelf  in- 
dift'erent,  grows  •virtuoui  by  its  end  and  application.  Johnson. 

1  know  not  why  the  modern  editors,  in  oppofition  to  the  firft  quarto 
and  folio,  read  mofi  in  (lead  of  mere, 

A  pafl'age  in  Al'^s  Kvell  that  ends  well,  is  perhaps  the  bcft  comment 
on  the  fentiment  of  Othello  :  I  have  thofe  good  hopes  of  her, 
education  promifes :  his  difpofition  flie  inherits  ;  which  makes  fair 
g'Jti  fd'irer."'    Grat'ior  e  pulcbro  ven'itns  et  corf>ore  virtus, 

StE  F  VENS, 

Mofi  was  arbitrarily  introduced  by  the  ignorant  editor  of  the  fecond 
folio,  MALO^f. 

lago. 
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lago.  I  am  glad  of  this ;  for  now  I  fhall  have  reafon 
To  fhew  the  love  and  duty  that  I  bear  you 
With  franker  fpirit ;  therefore,  as  I  am  bound. 
Receive  it  from  me  : — I  fpeak  not  yet  of  proof- 
Look  to  your  wife  ;  obferve  her  well  with  Caffio  ; 
Wear  your  eye— thus,  not  jealous,  nor  fecure  ; 
I  would  not  have  your  free  and  noble  nature. 
Out  of  felf-bounty,  be  abus'd^  ;  look  to't : 
I  know  our  country  difpofition  well  ; 
In  Venice^  they  do  let  heaven  fee  the  pranks 
They  dare  not  fhew  their  hufbands  ;  their  beft  confclencc 
Is — not  to  leave  undone,  but  keep  unknown  ^. 

Oth,  Doft  thou  fay  fo? 

lago.  She  did  deceive  her  father,  marrying  you  ; 
And,  when  (he  feem'd  to  fhake  and  fear  your  looks  ^ 
She  lov'd  them  moll. 

6  o/felf-bounty,  if<2i«iV  jj  Self-bounty  for  inherent  genero- 
fity.  Warbtjrtok. 

7  —  our  ■country  difpojition—' 

Jn  Venice  ]    Here  lago  feems  to  be  a  Venetian.  Johnson. 

Various  other  paflages,  as  well  as  the  prefent,  prove  him  to  have  been 
a  Venetian,  nor  is  there  any  ground  for  doubting  the  poet's  intention 
on  this  head.    See  p.  5i9,  n.  9.  Malone. 

8  li—not  to  leave  undone^  but  keep  unknoiun»'\  The  folio  perhaps  more 
iclearly  reads  : 

Is  not  to  leavV  undone,  but  keepV  undone.    Ste evens. 
The  folio,  by  an  evident  errour  of  the  prefs,  reads — hpt  unknown. 

Malone. 

9  Andy  ivben  /he  feetndt  &c.]  This  and  the  following  argument  of 
lago  ou^ht  to  be  deeply  imprefled  on  every  reader.  Deceit  and  falfe- 
hood,  whatever  conveniencies  they  may  for  a  time  promife  or  produce, 
are,  in  the  fum  of  life,  obftacles  to  happinefs.  Thofe,  who  profit  by 
the  cheat,  diftruft  the  deceiver,  and  the  a£^,  by  which  kindnefs  was 
fought,  puts  an  end  to  confidence. 

The  fame  objeftion  may  be  made  with  a  lower  degree  of  rtrength 
againft  the  imprudent  generofity  of  difproportionate  marriages.  When 
the  firft  heat  of  pafiion  is  over,  it  is  eafily  fucceeded  by  fufpicion,  that 
the  fame  violence  of  inclination,  which  caufed  one  irregularity,  may 
ftimulate  to  another  ;  and  thofe  who  have  ihewn,  that  their  pafliona 
are  too  powerful  for  their  prudence,  will  with  very  flight  appearances 
againft  them,  be  cenfured,  as  not  very  likely  to  reftrain  them  by  their 
•virtue.  Johnson, 
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0th,  And  fo  fhe  did. 

I  ago.  Why,  go  to,  then  ; 
She  that,  fo  young,  could  give  out  fuch  a  feemirrg. 
To  feel  her  father's  eyes  up,  clofe  as  oak*, — 
He  thought,  'twas  witchcraft  ; — But   I  am  much  to 
blame  ; 

I  humbly  do  befeech  you  of  your  pardon. 
For  too  much  loving  you. 

Oth,  I  am  bound  to  thee  for  ever. 

lago,  I  fee,  this  hath  a  little  dalh'd  your  fpirits, 

Oth,  Not  a  jot,  not  a  jot. 

lago  Truft  me,  1  fear  it  has. 
I  hope,  you  will  confider,  what  is  fpoke 
Comes  from  ray  love  ;— But,  I  do  fee  you  are  mov'd:— 
I  am  to  pray  you,  not  to  ftrain  my  fpeech 
To  grofler  ilTues  *,  nor  to  larger  reach. 
Than  to  fufpicion. 

Oth.  I  will  not. 

lago.  Should  you  do  fo,  my  lord. 
My  fpeech  ftiould  fall  into  fuch  vile  fuccefs  ' 

As 

*  7*3  /«/  her  fatber^s  eyes  up,  clofe  as  oak, — ]  The  oak  is,  I  believe, 
the  m oft  cloje-grained  wood  of  general  ufe  in  England.  Clofe  as  caky 
means,  clofe  as  the  grain  of  the  oak.  To  feci  is  an  expreflion  from  fal- 
conry. Steevens. 

To  feel  a  hawk  is  to  few  up  his  eyes-lids.  See  Vol.VII.  p.589,  n,  9. 

In  the  }y\nter^s  Talt^  Paulina  fays, 

•*  The  root  of  his  opinion,  which  is  rotten 

**  As  ever  oak,  or  ftone,  was  found.'*    M  alone. 

*  Tc  ^ro/7irr  i flues,]  for  conclufions,  Warbcrton. 

^  ^^  fpeecb  pyouldfall  into  fuch  vile  fuccefs,]  If  fuccefs  be  the  right 
word,  it  fcems  to  mean  confequence  or  event,  as  juccejfo  is  ufed  in  Italian. 

Johnson. 

I  think  fuccefs  may,  in  this  inftance,  bear  its  common  interpreta- 
tion. What  lago  means,  feems  to  be  this  :  "  Should  you  do  fo,  my 
lord,  my  words  would  be  attended  by  fuch  an  infamous  degree  of  fuc- 
cefs, as  ray  thoughts  do  not  even  aim  at.''  lago,  who  counterfeits 
the  feelings  of  virtue,  might  have  faid  fall  into  fuccefs,  and  vile 
fuccefs,  becaufe  he  would  appear  to  Othello,  to  wiHi  that  the  enquiry 
into  Defdeooona^s  guilt  might  prove  fruidet«  and  unfuccefsful. 

Stzxvens; 
The 
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As  my  thoughts  aim  not  at.  Caffio's  my  worthy  friend 
My  lord,  I  fee  you  are  mov'd. 

0th,  No,  not  much  mov'd  : — 
I  do  not  think,  but  Defdcmona's  honeft. 

lagc.  Long  live  (he  foi  and  long  live  you  to  think  fo  ! 

0th,  And  yet,  how  nature  erring  from  itfelf,— 

lago.  Ay,  there's  the  point:  As, — to  be  bold  with 
you, — 

Not  to  affed  many  propofed  matches. 
Of  her  own  clime,  complexion,  and  degree; 
Whereto,  we  fee,  in  all  things  nature  tends ; 
Foh!  one  may  fmell,  in  fuch,  a  will  molt  rank*. 
Foul  difproportion,  thoughts  unnatural. — 
But  pardon  me  ;  I  do  not,  in  pofition, 
Diftindly  fpeak  of  her :  though  1  may  fear. 
Her  will,  recoiling  to  her  better  judgment. 
May  fall  to  match  you  with  her  country  forms. 
And  (hapily)  repent. 

0th.  Farewel,  Farewel : 
If  more  thou  doll  perceive,  let  me  know  more  ; 
Set  on  thy  wife  to  oblerve  :  Leave  me,  lago. 

lago.  My  lord,  I  take  my  leave.  [going, 
Oth,  Why  did  I   marry  ?  — This  honeft  creature, 
doubtlefs. 

Sees  and  knows  more,  much  more,  than  he  unfolds. 

lago.  My  lord,  I  would,  I  might  entreat  your  honour 
To  fcan  this  thing  no  further  ;  leave  it  to  time : 
And  though  it  be  fit  that  Caflio  have  his  place, 
(For,  fure,  he  fills  it  up  with  great  ability,) 
Yet,  if  you  pleafe  to  hold  him  off  a  while. 

The  following  pafTages  will  perhaps  be  confidered  as  proofs  of  Dr. 
Johnfon's  explanation: 

"  Then  the  poore  defolate  women,  fearing  left  their  cafe  would  forte 
to  fome  pitifuU  fuccejfe^ — Palace  of  Pleajurcy  bl.  let. 

God  forbid  all  his  hope  fhould  turne  to  fuch fuccejfe,''*  Promos 
STid  CaJJ'andra,  i^jZ.  Henderson. 

4  —  a  will  mo/i  rar.k,]    Willy  is  for  wilfulnefs.    It  Is  fo  ufed  by 
Afcham.    A  rar.k  ivillj  is  felf-ivillf  overgrowa  and  exuberant. 

Johnson. 


N  n  2 


You 
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You  fliall  by  that  perceive  him  and  his  means ' : 
Note,  if  your  lady  ftrain  his  entertainment*' 
With  any  Itrong  or  vehement  importunity; 
Much  will  be  feen  in  that.    In  the  mean  time. 
Let  me  be  thought  too  bufy  in  my  fears, 
(As  worthy  caule  I  have,  to  fear — I  am,) 
And  hold  her  free,  I  do  befeech  your  honour, 
Othn  Fear  not  my  government^. 
lago,  I  once  more  take  my  leave.  \Exitn 
Oth,  This  fellow's  of  exceeding  honelly. 
And  knows  all  qualities,  with  a  learned  fpirit". 
Of  human  dealings :  If  I  do  prove  her  hf^ggard 
Though  that  her  jefles  were  my  dear  heart-ftrings 

I'd 

^  You  Jhall  by  that  pcrce'i've  bimj  and  his  means ;]  You  /haJI  difcover 
whether  he  thinks  his  bed  means,  his  moft  powerful  intereji,  is  by  the 
foil  citation' of  your  lady.  Johnson. 

*  —  Jlrain  his  entertainment — ]  Prefs  hard  his  re-admlflion  to  his 
pay  and  office.  Entertainment  was  the  military  term  for  admilTion  of 
foldiers.  Johnson. 

7  Fear  not  my  gO'vernment.'\  Do  not  diftruft  my  ability  to  contain 
my  paflion.  Johnson. 

*  —  wjV£>  a  le?j:ned  Jpirltj]    Learned,  for  experienced. 

War  BUR  TON. 

The  conftru£lion  is.  He  knows  with  a  learned  fplrit  all  qualities  of 
human  dealings.  Johnson. 

5*  —If  I  do  prove  her  haggard,]  A  haggard  hawk  is  a  ivild  hawk, 
a  hanvk  unreclaimed,  or  irreclamabie.  Johnson. 

A  haggard  \%  a  particular  fpecies  of  hawk.  It  is  d'ff,cuit  to  bere^ 
claimed,  but  not  irreclaimable. 

From  a  paflage  in  Vittoria  Corcmbona,  it  appeal's  that  haggard  was  a 
term  of  reproach  fometimes  applied  to  a  wanton  :  "  is  this  your 
perch,  you  haggard?  fly  to  the  ftews." 

Turbervile  fays,  that  "  the  haggart  falcons  are  the  moft  excellent 
birds  of  all  other  falcons.''    Latham  gives  to  the  haggart  only  the 
fecond  place  in  the  valued  file.    In  Holland* s  Leaguer,  a  comedy, 
by  Shakerly  Marmyon,  1633,  is  the  following  illuftrative  pafTage  : 
*<  Before  thefe  courtiers  lick  their  lips  at  her, 
"  I'll  truft  a  wanton  haggard  in  the  wind." 

Haggard,  however,  had  a  popular  fenfe,  and  was  ufed  for  luild  by 
thofe  who  thought  not  on  the  language  of  falconers.  Steevxns. 

*  Though  that  her  ]tKts  iveremy  dear  heart-firings,^  y^ff'^  fliort 
ftraps  of  leather  tied  about  the  foot  of  a  hawk,  by  which  (he  is  held 

la 
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♦   I'd  whiftle  her  off,  and  let  her  down  the  wind. 
To  prey  at  fortune       Haply,  for  I  am  black ; 
And  have  not  thofe  foft  parts  of  converfation 
That  chamberers  ^  have  :  Or,  for  I  am  declined 
Into  the  vale  of  years  ; — yet  that's  not  much  * 
She's  gone;  I  am  abus'd;   and  my  relief 
Muft  be — to  loath  her.    O  curfe  of  marriage. 
That  we  can  call  thefe  delicate  creature  ours. 
And  not  their  appetites  !  I  had  rather  be  a  toad. 
And  live  upon  the  vapour  of  a  dungeon. 
Than  keep  a  corner  in  the  thing  J  love. 
For  others'  ufes.    Yet,  'tis  the  plague  of  great  ones  ; 
Prerogativ'd  are  they  lefs  than  the  bafe  ^ : 

'Tis 

la   Heywood's  comedy,  called  A  Woman  killed  with  Kindrefs, 
1617,  a  number  of  tliele  terms  relative  to  hawking  occur  together  : 
^<  Now  (he  hath  feiz'd  the  fowl,  and  'gins  to  plume  her } 
*'  Rebeck  her  not ;  rather  ftand  ftill  and  check  her. 
"  So:  feize  her  gets,  hery^^^,  and  her  bells."  Steevens, 
*  rd  ivhtjile  her  off,  and  let  her  dcivn  the  noindy 

To  prey  at  fortune.^  The  falconers  always  let  fly  the  hawk 
againft  the  v/ind  j  if  ihs  flies  with  the  wind  behind  her,  (he  feldom 
returns.  If  therefore  a  hawk  was  for  any  reafon  to  be  dlfmifled, 
ihe  was  let  down  the  ivind,  and  from  that  time  ihifted  for  herfelf, 
and  preyed  at  fortune.    This  was  told  nje  by  the  late  Air.  Clark. 

Johnson. 

rd  ivbiji/e  her  off,  &c.]  This  pafl^age  may  pofiibly  receive  il- 
Juftiation  from  a  fimilar  one  in  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
p.  2.  feft.  I.  mem.  3.  "  As  a  long-winged  hawke,  when  he  is 
firft  "johijiied  off  the  jijiy  mounts  aloft,  and  for  his  pleafure  fetcheth 
many  a  circuit  in  the  ayre,  ftill  foaring  higher  and  higher,  till 
he  come  to  his  full  pitch,  and  in  the  end,  when  the  game  is 
fprung,  comes  down  amaine,  and  Jioufes  upon  a  fudden.'' 

Percy; 

Again,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Bonduca  : 
<*   he  that  bafely 

"  mijiled  h\s  honour  off  to  the  ivlndy^^  &c»    St E evens. 
3  — chamberers — ]  i.  e.  men  of  intrigue.    So,  in  the  Countefs  of 
Pembroke's  Antonius,  1590  : 

Fal'n  from  a  fouldier  to  a  chamberer.*^  Steevens. 
Chambering  and  luantonnejs  are  mentioned  together  in  the  facred  wri- 
tings.   Ma  lone. 
4-  f  rerogativ'd  are  they  lefs  than  the  bafe  :]    In  afTerting  that  .the 
N  n  3  bafe 
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'Tis  deftiny  uufliunnable,  like  death ' ; 
Even  then  this  ^  forked  plague  is  fated  to  us. 
When  wc  do  quicken.    Defdemona  comes 

bafe  have  more  prerogative  in  this  refpedt  than  the  great,  that  is,  that 
the  bafe  or  poor  are  lefs  likely  to  endure  this  forked  plague,  our  pret  has 
maintained  a  dodlrine  contrary  to  that  laid  down  in  At  you  ike  it  ;— 
<*  Horns  ?  even  fo. — Poor  men  alone?  No,  no  ;  the  nobleji  deer  has  them 
as  huge  as  the  rajcal.'"  Here  we  find  all  mankind  are  placed  on  a  level 
in  this  refpeft,  and  that  it  is      deftiny  unfhunnable,  like  death.'* 

Shakfpeare  would  have  been  more  confiftent,  if  he  had  written, 
*•  Prcrogativ'd  are  they  more  than  the  bafe  ? 

Othello  would  then  have  anfweied  his  own  queftion:  [i^'b  j]  'Tis 
deftiny,  &c.  Malone. 

5  'TiideJIiny  unJhunnabUy  like  death',]  To  be  confiftent,  Othello  muft 
mean,  that  it  is  deftiny  unfhunnable  by  great  ones,  not  by  all  mankind. 

Malone, 

6  — ,  forked  plague — ]  In  allufion  to  a  barbed  or  forked  arrow, 
which,  once  iijfixed,  cannot  be  extrafted.  Johnson. 

Or  rather,  the/or^fi is  the  cuckold  s  horns.    Percy.  ^ 
Dr.  Johnfon  may  be  right.    1  meet  with  the  fame  thought  in  Mld- 
dleton's  comedy  of,  A  Mad  World  my  Mafteriy  i6o8  : 
"  While  the  broad  arrow,  with  the  forked  beady 
**  Mifles  his  brows  but  narrowly." 
Again,  in  King  Lear  : 

«'  —  though  the  fork  invade 
<*  The  region  of  my  heart,— Steevens. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Percy's  interpretation  is  the  true  one.  Let 
our  poet  fpeak  for  himfelf.  *<  Quoth  (he,"  fays  Pandarus,  in  Trcilus 
and  Crejftda,  "  which  of  thcfe  hairs  is  Paris,  my  hufband  ?  The  faked 
one,  quoth  hej  pluck  it  out,  and  give  it  him,"  Again,  in  Tbe  Winter^ s 
Tale: 

<*  -  .       o'er  head  and  ears  a  forked  one." 
So,  in  Tarleton's  Nttus  cut  of  Purgatorie : — **  but  the  old  fquire, 
Jcnight  of  tbe  forked  ordery—.'^ 

One  of  Sir  John  Harrington's  epigranns,  in  which  our  poet's  very 
expreftion  is  found,  puts  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt  i 
Ada?on  guiltlefj  unawares  efpying 
<<  Naked  Diana  bathing  in  her  bowre. 

Was  plagu'd  with  bornes  j    his  dogs  did  him  devourc  ; 
**  Wherefore  take  heed,  ye  that  are  curious,  prying, 
**  With  fome  fuch  forked  plague  you  be  not  fmitten, 
•*  And  in  your  foreheads  fee  your  faults  be  written," 

Malonk. 

'  Defdemona  comet :]  Thus  the  quartos.  The  folio  reads :  Look 
where Jie  comes,  St£EVINS» 

4  £nUr 
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Enter  Desdemona,  ««^Emilia« 

If  (he  be  falfe,  O,  then  heaven  mocks  itfelf  *  !— 
I'll  not  believe  it. 

Def.  How  now,  my  dear  Othello  ? 
Your  dinner,  and  the  generous  iflanders  * 
By  you  invited,  do  attend  your  prefence* 

0th.  I  am  to  blame. 

Def,  Why  is  your  fpeech  fo  faint  ?  are  you  not  well  ? 

0th,  I  have  a  pain  upon  my  forehead  here. 

Def  Faith,  that's  with  watching;  'twill  away  again  : 
Let  me  but  bind  it  hard,  within  this  hour 
It  will  be  well. 

0th.  Your  napkin  *  is  too  little  ; 

[^He  puts  the  handkerchief  from  him,  and  it  drops,. 
Let  it  alone.    Come,  I'll  go  in  with  you. 

Def  I  am  very  forry  that  you  are  not  well. 

[^Exeunt  Des.  and  0th* 

EmiL  I  am  glad,  I  have  found  this  napkin ; 
This  was  her  firll  remembrance  from  the  Moor  : 
My  wayward  hufband  hath  a  hundred  times 
Woo'd  me  to  Heal  it :  but  Ihe  fo  loves  the  token, 
(For  he  conjur'd  her,  Ihe  (hould  ever  keep  it,) 
That  Ihe  referves  it  evermore  about  her, 

8  If  Pie  he  falfe^  0,  then  heaven  mocks  itfelf!'^']  I.  e.  renders  Its  own 
labours  fruitlefs,  by  forming  fo  beautiful  a  creature  as  Defdemona,  and 
futfering  the  elegance  of  her  perfon  to  be  difgraced  and  fullied  by  the 
impurity  of  her  mind.  — Such,  I  think  is  the  meaning, — The  con- 
ftruftion,  however,  may  be  different.  If  fhe  be  falfe,  O,  then  even  heaven 
itfelf  cheats  us  with  unreal  mockeries,"  with  falfe  and  fpecious 
appearances,  intended  only  to  deceive,    Mai  one  . 

9  — the  generous  iJJanders — ]  are  the  iflanders  oi  rank,  diftinS'ton* 
So,  in  Meafure for  Meafure. 

The  generous  and  graveft  citizens 
Have  hent  the  gates." 
Generous  has  here  the  power  of  ^enerofusy  Lat«    Thifi  explanation, 
however,  maybe  too  particular.    St e evens. 

'  Tour  napkin — |  In  the  North  of  England,  and  in  Scotland,  this 
term  for  a  handkerchief  is  ftill  ufed.  The  word  has  already  often  oc- 
cuiicd.  SeeVol.lV.p.  337, n.  7,  and Vol.VII. p,  374,0.7.  M^lonb, 
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To  kifs,  and  talk  to.    I'll  have  the  work  ta'en  out  % 
And  give  it  Ligo : 

What  he'll  do  with  it,  heaven  knows,  not  I ; 
I  nothing,  but  to  pleafe  his  fantafy  ^. 

Enter  I  ago. 

lago.  How  now  !  v/hat  do  you  here  alone  ? 
EmiL  Do  not  you  chide  ;  I  have  a  thing  for  you. 
lago,  A  thing  for  me  : — it  is  a  common  thing, 
EmiL  Ha! 

Jago,  To  have  a  foolilh  wife. 

Emil,  O,  is  that  all  ?  What  will  you  give  me  now 
For  that  fame  handkerchief? 

/ago.  What  handkerchief? 

EmiL  What  handkerchief? 
Why,  that  the  Moor  firft  gave  to  Defdemona  ; 
TJiat  which  fo  often  you  did  bid  me  fteal. 

lago.  Haft  ftolen  it  from  her? 

EmiL  No,  faith  ;  Ihe  let  it  drop  by  negligence  ; 

*  —  77/  have  the  ivork  ta'en  out,]  That  is,  copied.  Her  firft 
thoughts  are,  to  have  a  copy  made  of  it  for  her  hulband,  and  refiore  the 
original  to  Defdemona.  But  the  fudden  coming  in  of  lago,  in  a  furly 
humour,  makes  her  alter  her  refolution,  to  pleafe  him.  The  fame 
phrafe  afterwards  occurs  between  CalTio  and  Bianca,  in  fc.  iv. 

Bl ACKSTONE, 

This  fcheme  of  getting  the  work  of  this  valued  handkerchief  copied, 
and  rcftoring  the  original  to  Defdemona,  was,  1  fuppofe,  introduced  by 
the  poet,  to  render  Emilia  lefs  unamiable. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  when  fhe  perceives  Othello's  fury  on  the  lofs 
of  this  token,  though  (he  is  rcprcfented  as  affectionate  to  her  miftrefs, 
fhe  never  attempts  to  relieve  her  from  her  diftrefs  ;  which  /he  might 
eafily  have  done  by  demanding  the  handkerchief  from  her  hufband,  or 
divulging  the  ftory,  if  he  refufed  to  rertore  it. — But  this  would  not  have 
ferved  the  plot. 

Shakfpeare  fell  into  this  incongruity  by  departing  from  Cinthio's 
novel  J  for  there,  while  the  artlefs  Defdemona  is  carefling  the  child  of 
Othello's  ancient,  (the  lago  of  our  play,)  the  villain  fteals  the  hand- 
kerchief which  hung  at  her  girdle,  without  the  knowledge  ofhis  wife. 

Malone. 

3  I  notbifigt  but  to  pleafe  hit  fantajy.'\  Thus  the  folio.  The 
quarto,  1622,  reads: 

1  nothing  knovi  hut  for  his  fantafy.  Stx&vens* 

And, 
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And,  to  the  advantage*,  I,  being  here,  took  it  up. 
Look,  here  it  is. 

lago,  A  good  wench  ;  give  it  me. 

Emil,  What  will  you  do  with  it,  that  you  have  been  fo 
earnefl 
To  have  me  filch  it  ? 

Jago,  Why,  what's  that  to  you  ?  [fnatchifjg  if» 

Emil.  If  it  be  not  for  fome  purpofe  of  import. 
Give  it  me  again  :  Poor  lady  !  fhe'll  run  mad. 
When  flie  lhall  lack  it. 

lago.  Be  not  you  known  of 't  5  ;  I  have  ufe  for  it. 
Go,  leave  me.  \_Exit  Emil. 

I  will  in  Cafiio's  lodging  lofe  this  napkin. 
And  let  him  find  it :  Trifles,  light  as  air. 
Are,  to  the  jealous,  confirmations  ftrong 
As  proofs  of  holy  writ.    This  may  do  iomething. 
The  Moor  already  changes  with  my  poifon  ^;  — 
Dangerous  conceits  are,  in  their  natures,  poifons. 
Which,  at  the  firft,  are  fcarce  found  to  diftaile; 
But,  with  a  little  a6t  upon  the  blood. 
Burn  like  the  mines  of  fuJphur. — I  did  fay  fo 

Enter 

4  —  to  the  advantage^  &c.]  I  being  opportunely  here,  took  it  up. 

Johnson, 

5  Be  not  you  known  of 't ;]  Thus  the  quarto,  except  that  it  has  cnt, 
the  vulgar  corruption  in  fpeaking  and  writing,  of  o/'/  or  ofit^  as  is 
proved  by  various  paflages  in  thefe  plays  as  exhibited  in  the  folio  and 
quarto,  where  ia  one  copy  we  find  the  corrupt  and  in  the  other  the 
genuine  words  :  and  both  having  the  fame  meaning.  The  folio  reads, 
as  Mr.  Steevens  has  obferved— Be  not  acknoiun  on't,  i.  e.  do  not  ac- 
knowledge any  thing  ot  this  matter.  The  reading  of  the  quarto 
affords  the  fame  meaning. 

The  participial  adjedlive,  found  In  the  folio,  is  u£ed  by  Thomas  Kyd, 
in  his  Cornelia,  a  tragedy,  1 594  : 

**  Our  friends'  misfortune  doth  increafe  our  own, 

Cic,  But  ours  of  others  will  not  h&  ackno-wn.'^  Malone. 
Again,  in  The  Life  of  Ariojio^  fubjoined  to  Sir  John  Harrington's 
tranflation  of  Orlando,  p.  418.  edit.  1607  :      Some  fay,  he  married  to 
her  privilie,  huX.Auxi\  notht  acknoivne  of  it,**  Porson. 

6  The  Moor  already,  &c.]  Thus  the  folio.  The  line  is  not  in  the 
original  copy,  1622.  Malone. 

'  —  1  did  Jay  fo  :]  As  this  pafTagc  is  fuppofed  to  be  obfcure,  I 
ihail  attempt  an  explanation  of  itt 

lago 
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Enter  Othello, 

Look,  where  he  comes !  Not  poppy,  nor  mandragora  % 
Nor  all  the  drowfy  fyrups  of  the  world. 
Shall  ever  med'cine  thee  to  that  fweet  fleep 
Which  thou  owMft  yefterday  ^. 

Oth.  Ha  !  ha!  falfe  to  me  ?  to  me  ? 

lago.  Why,  how  now,  general  ?  no  more  of  that. 

Oth.  Avauntl  begone!  thou  haftfet  me  on  the  rack  ■ 
I  fwear,  'tis  better  to  be  much  abus'd. 
Than  but  to  know't  a  little. 

I  ago.  How  now.  my  lord  ? 

Oth,  What  fenfe  had  I  of  her  ftolen  hours  of  luft^  ? 
I  faw  it  not,  thought  it  not,  it  harm'd  not  me  : 

I  flept 

lago  firfl:  ruminates  on  the  qualities  of  the  pafJion  which  he  is  la* 
bouring  to  excite  ;   and  then  proceeds  to  comment  on  its  cfFeds. 
yealoajy  (fays  he)  ivitb  the  fmalleji  operation  on  the  blocd,  Jiames  out 
iv'ub  all  the  violence  rf  fulpbury  Sec, 
I  did  fay  foj 
Look  where  he  comes  !-— 
1.  e.   I  knew  that  the  leaft  touch  of  fuch  a  paflion  would  not  pernMt 
the  Moor  to  enjoy  a  moment  of  repofe  :— I  havejuft  faid  that  jealoufy 
is  a  reftlefs  commotion  of  the  mind  ;   and  look  where  Othello  ap- 
proaches, to  confirm  the  propriety  and  juftice  of  my  obfervation. 

St  E  EVENS, 

7  ^  nor  mandragorOfl    The  martdragorai  or  rr.androke  has  a  fopo- 
rifick  qual  ty,  and  the  ancients  ufed  it  when  they  wanted  an  opiate 
©f  the  moft  powerful  kind.    So  Antcny  and  Cleopatra,  A6t.  I.  fc.  vi, 
■  give  me  to  diink  mandrogorat 

"  That  I  may  deep  out  this  great  gap  of  time 
My  Antony  is  away."  Steevens. 
See  Vol.  VII.  p.  451,  n.  9.  Malone. 
^  Shall  ever  med*cire  thee  to  that  fiveet  jletp, 

ft'licb  ibcu  ow'dA yejierday.}  To  oive,  as  Dr.  Johnfon  has  ob- 
frrvcd,  fignified  formeily  to  poj/ijs.    See  Vol.  IV.  p.  473,  n.  7. 

Ma  LONE, 

9  fVtat  fenfe  bad  h  &^c.]  A  flmilar  pafiagc  to  this  and  what  fol- 
lows it,  is  found  in  znur.puLlijled  tragi-comedy  by  Thomas  Middlcton, 
eaUcd  T:be  mtcb  : 


I  fecic 
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I  flept  tlie  next  night  well     was  free  and  merry; 
I  found  not  Caflio's  kifies  on  her  lips  : 
He  that  is  robb'd,  not  wanting  what  is  ftolen. 
Let  him  not  know  it,  and  he's  not  robbM  at  all. 

lago,  I  am  forry  to  hear  this. 

0th,  I  had  been  happy,  if  the  general  camp, 

*f  I  feele  no  eafe  ;  the  burthen's  not  yet  off. 
So  long  as  the  abufe  fticks  in  my  knowledge. 
Oh,  'tis  a  paine  of  hell  to  know  one's  ftiame  ! 
*<  Had  it  byn  hid  and  done,  it  had  ben  don  happy, 
*'  For  he  that's  ignorant  lives  long  and  merry.** 
Again : 

«  Had'ft  thou  byn  fecret,  then  had  I  byn  happy, 
*<  And  had  a  hope  (like  snan)  of  joies  to  come. 
*'  Now  here  I  (land  a  ftayne  to  my  creation  j 
«*  And,  which  is  heavier  than  all  torments  to  me, 
*'  The  underftanding  of  this  bafe  adultery,"  &c. 
This  is  utter'd  by  a  jealous  hulband,  who  fuppofes  himfelf  to  have  juft 
deftroy'd  his  wife. 
Again,  lago  fays: 

Dangerous  conceits,  &c. 

■    ■  with  a  little  aft  upon  the  blood 

Burn  like  the  mines  of  fuiphur. 
Thus  Sebajilariy  in  Middleton's  play  : 

'<  When  a  fufpedt  doth  catch  once,  it  burns  maynely." 
A  fcene  between  Francijca  and  her  brother  Antonioy  when  fhe 
firft  excites  his  jcaloufy,  has  likewife  feveral  circumftances  in  com- 
mon with  the  dialogue  which  pafies  between  lago  and  Othello  on  the 
fame  fubjeft. 

This  piece  contains  alfo  a  paffage  very  ftrongly  refembling  another  In 
Hamlett  who  fays: — "  I  am  but  mad  north-north  weft  :  when  the 
wind  is  foutherly,  1  know  a  hawk  from  a  handfaw/' — Thus,  ^/w^- 
ch'tides There  is  fome  difference  betwixt  my  jovial  condition  and 
the  lunary  Itate  of  madnefs.  I  am  not  quite  outot  my  wits :  I  knovir 
a  bawd  from  an  aqua-vitae  fliop,  a  ftrumpet  from  wild  fire,  and  a 
beadle  from  brimftone." 

For  a  further  account  of  this  MS.  play,  fee  a  note  on  Mr.  Malone's 
Attempt  to  afcertain  the  order  in  ivhicb  the  pieces  of  Shakjpeare  ivere 
written: — Article,  Macbeth,  Stkevens. 

*  / JJept  the  next  night  well,  ivas  free  and  mewy  ;]  Thus  the 
quartos.    The  folio  reads : 

I  flept  the  next  night  well,  fed  ivell  j  was  free  and  merry. 

Steevxns. 
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Pioneers  and  all  ^,  had  tailed  her  fweet  body. 
So  I  had  nothing  known  :  O  now,  for  ever, 
Farewel  the  tranquil  mind!  farewel  content  ! 
Farewel  the  plumed  troop,  and  the  big  wars. 
That  make  ambition  virtue  !  O,  farewel  1 
Farewel  the  neighing  fteed  ^,  and  the  Ihrill  trump. 
The  fpirit-ftirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife  *, 

Th« 

1   if  the  general  camp. 

Pioneers  and  all,]  That  is,  the  moft  abje£l  and  vileft  of  the 
camp.  Pioneers  were  generally  degraded  foldiers,  appointed  to  the 
office  of  pioneer,  as  a  punifhment  for  mifbehaviour. 

**  A  loldier  ought  ever  to  retaine  and  keep  his  arms  in  faftie  and 
forth  connming,  for  he  is  more  to  be  detefted  than  a  coward,  that  will 
lofe  or  play  away  any  part  thereof,  or  refufe  it  for  his  eafe,  or  tt> 
avoid  paines  ;  wherefore  fuch  a  one  is  to  be  difmilfed  with  punifh- 
ment,  or  to  be  made  fome  abjefi  plonsr.'"  The  Art  of  IVar  and  Eng' 
iands  Traynir.gSf  Sec.  by  Edward  Davies,  Gent.  1619. 

So,  in  The  Laws  and  Ordinances  of  War  eftabiiflied  by  the  earl  of 
Eflex,  printed  in  1640  :  If  a  trooper  fliall  loofe  his  horfe  or  hackney, 
or  a  footman  any  part  of  his  arms,  by  negligence  or  levvdne/Te,  by 
dice  or  cardcs;  he  or  they  fliall  remain  in  qualitie  of  pioners,  or  fcaven- 
gers,  till  they  be  fuxniflied  with  as  good  as  were  loft,  at  their  own 
tharge."    Grose.  ^ 

3  Fareivcl  the  plumed  troop  and  the  big  loars,- 

Fareivel  the  neighing  Jieedy  &c.]  In  a  very  ancient  drama  en- 
titled Cowffjofl  Con^/i/ionj,  printed  about  1576,  Sedmond,  who  has  loft 
his  fifter  in  a  wood,  thus  exprefles  his  giief  : 

*<  But  farewell  now,  my  courfers  brave,  attraped  to  the  ground  ! 

*«  Farewell!  adue  all  pleafuies  eke,  with  comely  hauke  and 
hounde ! 

"  Farewell,  ye  nobles  all,  farewell  eche  marfial  knight, 
•«  Farewell,  ye  famous  ladies  all,  in  whom  I  did  delight  I 
**  Adue,  my  native  foile,  adue,  Arbaccus  kyng, 
•«  Adue,   eche   wight,   and  marfial  knight,   adue,  eche  living 
thyng  !" 

One  Is  almoft  tempted  to  think  that  Shakfpeare  had  read  this  old 
play.  Malone. 

4  The  fpirit'fiirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife,]  In  mentioning  the 
^(•joined  with  the  draw,  Shakfpeare,  as  ulual,  paints  from  the  life; 
thofe  inftruments,  accompanying  each  other  being  ufed  in  his  age  by 
Englifn  foldier).  The  fife^  however,  as  a  martial  inftrument,  was 
afterwards  entirely  difcontinued  among  our  troops  for  many  years,  but 
at  length  revived  in  the  war  before  the  lalh  It  is  commonly  fuppofed 
that  ourfoldicis  borrowed  it  from  the  Highlanders  in  the  laft  rebellion  i 

but 
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The  royal  banner ;  and  all  quality. 

Pride 

but  I  do  not  know  that  the  ffe  is  peculiar  to  the  Scotch,  or  even  ufed 
at  all  by  them.  It  was  firft  ufed  within  the  memory  of  man  among 
our  troops  by  the  Britifh  guards,  by  order  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
when  they  were  encamped  at  Maeftricht,  in  the  year  1747,  and  thence 
foon  adopted  into  other  Engli/h  regiments  of  infantry.  They  took  it 
from  the  Allies  with  whom  they  ferved.  This  inftrument  accompany- 
ing the  drum  is  of  confiderable  antiquity  in  the  European  armies,  par- 
ticularly the  German,  In  a  curious  pidure  in  the  Aflimolean  Mufeunn 
at  Oxford,  painted  1^25,  reprefenting  the  fiege  of  Pavia  by  the  French 
king,  where  the  emperor  was  taken  prifoner,  wefee^/Viand  arums. 
In  an  old  EngliHi  treatife  written  by  William  Garrard  before  15S7,  and 
publifted  by  one  captain  Hichcock  in  I59i>  intitled  The  Art  ofJ4^arr€, 
there  are  feveral  wood  cuts  of  military  evolutions,  in  which  thefe  in-* 
ftruments  are  both  introduced.  In  Rymer''s  Fcedera,  in  a  diary  of  king 
Henry's  fiege  of  Bullolgne  1544,  mention  is  made  of  the  dromrr.et 
and  'njjjfleurs  marching  at  the  head  of  the  king's  army.  Tom.  xv« 
P-  53* 

The  drum  and  fife  were  alfo  much  ufed  at  ancient  feftivals,  fhews,  and 
proceflions,  Gerard  Leigh  in  his  Accidence  of  Armorlty  printed  in 
1576,  defcribing  a  Chnftmas  magnificently  celebrated  at  the  Inner 
Temple,  fays,  We  entered  the  prince  his  hall,  where  anon  we 
heard  the  noife  of  drum  and  fife*''  p.  119.  At  a  ftately  mafque 
on  Shrove-Sunday  1510,  in  which  Henry  VIII.  was  an  a<ftor,  Holin- 
fhed  mentions  the  entry  of  a  drum  and  fife  apparelled  in  white 
damaike  and  grene  bonettes."  Chron.  iii.  805.  col.  2.  There  are 
many  more  inftances  in  Holinfhed,  and  Stowe's  Sur-vey  of  London. 

From  the  old  French  word  "viffleury  above-cited,  came  the  Engliih 
word  lahifflery  which  anciently  was  ufed  in  its  proper  literal  fenfe, 
Strype,  fpeakingof  a  grand  tilting  before  the  court  in  queen  Mary*s 
reign  1554,  fays,  from  an  old  journal,  that  king  Philip  and  the 
challengers  entered  the  lifts,  preceded  by  their  ivbiffiers,  their  foot- 
men, and  their  armourers."  Ecclef.  Memor.  iii.  p.  21 1.  This  ex- 
plains the  ufe  of  the  word  in  Shakfpeare,  where  it  is  alfo  literally  ap- 
plied.   Hen,  V.  Aft.  IV.  fc.  ult. 

«    behold,  the  Britifli  beach 

Pales  in  the  flood  with  men,  with  wives  and  boys, 
Whofe  fliouts  and  claps  out-voice  the  deep-mouth'd  fea. 
Which,  like  a  mighty  ivl/iffier  'fore  the  king, 
**  Seems  to  prepare  his  way.'' 
By  degrees,  the  word  ivbiffier  hence  acquired  the  metaphorical 
meaning,  which  it  at  prefent  obtains  in  common  fpecch,  and  became 
an  application  of  contempt  :  Wbiffiery  a  light  trivial  charaiier,  a 
fellow  hired  to  pipe  at  proceffiom,    T.  War  ton. 
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Pride,  pomp,  and  circumftance  of  glorious  war  * ! 
And  O  you  mortal  engines,  whofe  rude  throats  * 
The  immortal  Jove's  dread  clamours  counterfeit, 
Farewel  !  Othello's  occupation's  gone  ! 

lago.  Is  it  poflible  ? — My  lord, — 

0th.  Villain,  be  fure  thou  prove  my  love  a  whore  ; 
Be  fure  of  it  \  give  me  the  ocular  proof ; 

\_taking  him  by  the  throatm 
Or,  by  the  worth  of  mine  eternal  foul^. 
Thou  hadft  been  better  have  been  born  a  dog. 
Than  anfwer  my  wak'd  wrath. 

lago.  Is  it  come  to  this  ? 

Oth.  Make  me  to  fee  it ;  or  (at  the  leaft)  fo  prove  it. 
That  the  probation  bear  no  hinge,  nor  loop. 
To  hang  a  doubt  on  :  or,  woe  upon  thy  life  I 

In  the  old  dramatic  piece^  intitled  fVine,  Beer,  j^le,  and  Tsiacctp 
edit.  1630,  Tobacco  fays  to  Beer  : 

«*   it  will  become  your  duty  to  obey  me.** 

To  which  fVine  replies : 

<'  You  our  fovereign  !  a  mere  w hi ffler  !" 
Again,  in  Ram-alUyy  or  MerryTr'ukSf  1611  : 
**  —————  he  was  known 

*<  But  only  for  a  fwaggering  wZ)/j^fr.  Steevens. 

5  Pride,  pompf  and  circumjiance  of  glorious  ivar  l'\  Sir  TViUiam 
D^Avenant  does  not  appear  to  have  been  fcrupulous  of  adopting  ai» 
moft  Shakfpeare's  own  words.  So,  in  Albovine,  1629  : 

<•  Then  glorious  ivar,  and      proud  circumjiance 
«*  That  gives  a  foldier  noife,  for  evermore farevtell 

Steevens. 

Fletcher  has  parodied  this  paflagc  of  Othello,  in  his  Propbetefs,yihiQh 
was  firft  reprcfented  in  May,  1622  : 

—   and  to  keep 

•*  My  faith  untainted,  farcjctl  pride,  and  pompf 
**  Ard  circumjiance  of  glorious  majefty, 
<*  Farewel,  forever!  Malone. 

6  .^^bofe  rude  throats — ]  So  Milton,  P.  L.  B.  VI. 

**  From  thofc  deep-ibroated  engines,"  &c. 
The  quarto,  1622,  reads—whofe  tvide  throats.  Steevens. 

7  —  mine  eternal  foul,']  Perhaps  the  quarto,  1622,  more  forcibly 
reads : 

— m<T«*j  eternal  foul. 
$hakfpeare  might  have  defigaed  an  oppofitlon  between  man  and  dog, 

Steevens. 
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lago.  My  noble  lord, — 

Oth.  If  thou  doft  flander  her,  and  torture  me. 
Never  pray  more  :  abandon  all  remorfe  ^  ; 
On  horrour's  head  horrours  accumulate  : 
Do  deeds  to  make  heaven  weep      all  earth  amaz'd. 
For  nothing  canft  thou  to  damnation  add. 
Greater  than  that. 

lago,  O  grace  !  O  heaven  defend  me  ! 
Are  you  a  man  ?  have  you  a  foul,  or  fenfe  ?— 
God  be  wi'  you  ;  take  mine  office. — O  wretched  fool. 
That  liv'ft  '  to  make  thine  honefty  a  vice  ! — 

0  monftrous  world!  Take  note,  take  note,  O  world. 
To  be  direft  and  honeft,  is  not  fafe. — 

1  thank  you  for  this  profit ;  and,  from  hence, 
ni  love  no  friend,  lince  love*  breeds  fuch  offence. 

Oth.  Nay,  ftay  :~Thou  Ihould'ft  be  honeft. 

lago.  I  fhould  be  wife;  for  honefty's  a  fool. 
And  lofes  that  it  works  for. 

Oih.  By  the  world  2, 
I  think  my  wife  be  honeft,  and  think  ftie  is  not  ; 
I  think  that  thou  art  juft,  and  think  thou  art  not ; 
I'll  have  fome  proof :  My  name  ^,  that  was  as  frefh 

As 

8  ^  abandon  all  ttmoxk \'\  All  tendernefs  of  nature,  all  pity;  in 
■which  fenfe,  as  Mr.  Steevens  has  juftly  obferved,  the  word  was  fre- 
quently ufed  in  Shakfpeare's  time.  See  p.  565,  n.  5.  The  next  line 
Ihews  it  is  ufed  in  this  fenfe  here.    Ma  lone. 

9  Do  deeds  to  make  heaven  iveep,'\   So,  in  Meafure  for  Meafure  : 

**  Plays  fuch  fantaftick  tricks  before  high  heaven, 
*<  y^s  make  the  angels  loeep.^*  Steevens. 
I  That  liv'ft— ]    Thus  the  quarto.    The  folio-— that  lov'Jl — . 

Steevens. 

*  —  fince /ovr— ]  So,  the  quarto,  1622.    Folio:  Jitb  love — . 

Malone, 

3  By  the  ivorld,  &c.]    This  fpeech  is  not  in  the  firft  edition. 

Pope, 

4  —  My  name,  &c.]  Thus  the  folio,  where  alone  this  fpeech  is 
found.  Mr.  Pope  and  all  the  fubfequent  editors  read— H^r  name :  but 
this,  like  a  thoufand  other  changes  introduced  by  the  fame  editor,  was 
made  without  either  authority  or  neceflity.  Shakfpeare  undoubtedly 
might  have  written  Her  namej  but  the  word  which  the  old  copy  fur- 
nifljeg,  affords  alfo  good  fenfe.   Ochello's  name  or  reputation,  accord- 
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As  Dian's  vifage,  is  now  begrim'd  and  black 
As  mine  own  face. — If  there  be  cords,  or  knives, 
Poifon,  or  fire,  or  fufFocating  ftreams, 
I'll  not  endure  it, — Would,  I  were  fatisfied! 

lago.  I  fee,  fir,  you  are  eaten  up  with  paffion  : 
I  do  repent  me,  that  I  put  it  to  you. 
You  would  be  fatisfied? 

Oth.  Would  ?  nay,  I  will. 

lago.  And  may  :  But,  how?  how  fatisfied,  my  lord? 
Wouid  you,  the  fupervifor,  grofsly  gape  on? 
Behold  her  tupp'd  5? 

Oih,  Death  and  damnation  !  O  ! 

lago.  It  were  a  tedious  difficulty,  I  think. 
To  bring  'em  to  that  profped :  Damn  them  then. 
If  ever  mortal  eyes  do  fee  them  bolfter, 
More  than  their  own  I  What  then  ?  how  then  ? 
What  fliall  I  fay  ?  Where's  fatisfadion  ? 
It  is  impolfible*  you  Ihould  fee  this. 
Were  they  as  prime  as  goats  ^,  as  hot  as  monkeys. 
As  farlt  as  wolves  in  pride,  and  fools  as  grofs 
As  ignorance  made  drunk.    But  yet,  I  fay. 
If  imputation,  and  ftrong  circumltances, — 
Which  lead  diredlly  to  the  door  of  truth, — 
Will  give  you  fatisfaftion,  you  may  have  it. 

0th,  Give  me  a  living  reafon  that  {he's  difloyal  ^ 

lago. 

5ng  to  the  ufual  unjufl:  determination  of  the  world,  would  befullied  by 
the  infidelity  of  his  wife,  Befides,  how  could  either  trranfcriber  or 
printer  have  fubftituted  My  (ox  Her,  Malone. 

5  Behold  her  tupp'd  ?]  A  ram  in  Staffordihire  and  feme  other  coun- 
ties is  called  a  tup.    So,  in  the  hrft  adi  : 

<<  an  old  black  ram 

Is  f«/i^;n^  your  white  ewe."  Steevens. 
The  old  copies  have — topped.    Mr.  Theobald  made  the  correftlon. 

Malone* 

^  Were  they  as  prime  as  goats,']  Prime  is  prompt,  from  the  Celtic 
or  Britifli />riw.  Hanmer. 

So,  in  the  Vciv-brcaker,  or  the  Faire  Maid  cf  Clifton^  1636: 

**  More />ri»j(r  than  goats  or  monkies  in  their  prides.''  Steev, 

7  Give  me  a  living  reafon  that  Jhe^s  dijloyal.'j  Thus  the  quarto,  1622. 
The  folio  omits  the  word  r^a/,  probably  for  the  fake  of  the  metre  j 
but  our  poet  often  ufes  fucb  words  Ai  reafon,  as  a  monofyllable. 

A  /i. 
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tago.  I  do  not  like  the  office  : 
^ut,  fith  I  am  entered  in  this  caufe  fofar, — 
Wick'd  to  it  by  foolifh  honefty  and  love,— 
1  will  go  on.    1  lay  with  Caffio  lately  ; 
And,  being  troubled  with  a  raging  tooth, 
I  could  not  fleep. 

There  are  a  kind  of  nien  fo  loofe  of  foul. 

That  in  their  fleeps  will  mutter  their  affairs'^ 

One  of  this  kind  is  Caffio  : 

In  fleep  I  heard  him  fay, — S^eet  De/dmona, 

Let  us  he  njuary,  let  us  hide  our  lo've^s  /*' 

And  then,  fir,  would  he  gripe,  and  wring  my  hand^ 

Cry, — O/nueet  creature  !  and  then  kifs  ihe  hard> 

As  if  he  pluck'd  up  kifles  by  the  roots ,  ^ 

That  grew  upon  my  lips :  then  lay'd  his  leg 

Over  my  thigh,  arid  figh'd^  and  kifs'd  ;  and  then 

Cry'd, — ^  Curfed  fatci  that  ga  ve  thee  to  the  Moor  ! 

Oth,  O  monftrous  1  monftrous ! 

lago.  Nay,  this  was  but  his  dream. 

0th,  But  this  denoted  a  foregone  concluflon  ^; 
'Tis  a  flirewd  doubt,  though  it  be  but  a  dream  *• 

lago.  And  this  may  help  to  thicken  other  proofs. 
That  do  demoriftrate  thinly. 

0th,  rU  tear  her  all  to  pieces. 

lago.  Nay,  but  be  wile :  yet  we  fee  nothing  done*; 

A  living  reafon  is  a  reafon  founded  on  faft  and  experience,  not  on 
furoiife  or  conjecture:  a  reafon  that  convinces  the  underftariding  as 
perfedlly  as  if  the  fa£l  were  exhibited  to  the  life*  Malone. 

8  ^  and  Jigb'd,  and  kijs'd\  and  then 

Cry^d, — j    Thus  the  quarto,  1622.    The  folio  reads: 

 •          then  lay'd  his  leg  o'er  my  thigh. 

And  Jigb,  and  kifsj  and  then  cryy  curfed  fate,  &c. 
The  omilfion  of  the  perfonal  pronoun  before  lay'd  is  much  in  our 
authour's  manner.   See  Vol.  VIII.  p.  560,  n.  8.  Malone. 

9  —  a  foregone  conclufion  5]  A  conclujion  in  Shakfpeare's  time 
meant  an  experiment  or  trial.    See  Vol.Vil.  p.384,  n.  3.   Malon  e. 

*  Othel.  *Tis  a  prenvd  doubt,  &c.]  The  old  quarto  gives  this 
line,  with  the  two  following,  to  lago  }  and  rightly.  Warburton. 

In  the  folio  ihis  line  is  given  to  Othello.  Malone. 
I  think  it  more  naturally  fpoken  by  Othello,  who,  by  dwelling  fo 
long  upon  the  proof,  encouraged  lago  to  enforce  it.  Johnson. 

*  — —  fet  ive  fee  nothing  done\'\  This  is  an  oblique  and  fecret 
mock  at  Othello's  faying,  Give  me  the  ocular  proof,  Warburton 

Vol.  IX.  0.0  iihe 
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She  may  be  honeft  yet.  Tell  me  but  this, — ' 
Have  you  notfometimes  feen  a  handkerchief. 
Spotted  with  llrawberries,  in  your  wife's  hand? 

0th,  1  gave  her  fuch  a  one ;  'twas  my  firft  gift. 

I  ago,  I  know  not  that :  but  fuch  a  handkerchief^ 
(I  am  fure,  it  was  your  wife's,)  did  I  to-day 
See  Caffio  wipe  his  beard  with. 

0th,  If  it  be  that, — 

lago.  If  it  be  that,  or  any  that  was  her's 
It  fpeaks  againft  her,  with  the  other  proofs. 

0th,  O,  that  the  Have  had  forty  thoufand  lives  ; 
One  is  too  poor,  too  weak  for  my  revenge  ! 
Now  do  I  fee  'tis  true    — Look  here,  lago  ; 
All  my  fond  love  thus  do  i  blow  to  heaven  ^ : 
'Tis  gone. — 

Arife,  black  vengeance,  from  thy  hollow  cell  ^  ! 

Yield 

3  _  that  ivas  /&cr'j,]  The  only  authentick  copies,  the  quarto,  1 622, 
and  the  folio,  read— or  any,  it  was  hers.  For  the  emendation  I  am 
anfwerabie.  The  miftake  probably  arofe  from  j?r  only  being  written  in 
the  manufcript.  The  modern  editors,  following  an  amendment  made 
by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  read—;/  ''tioas  her's.    M alone. 

4  iV'cw  do  I  fee  "'tis  true.—]   The  old  quarto  reads, 

N01V  do  I  fee  V/i  time. 
And  this  is  Shaklpeare's,  and  has  in  it  much  more  force,  and  folem- 
nity,  and  preparation  for  what  follows  :  as  alluding  to  what  he  had 
faid  before  : 

— —  Noy  lago! 

I'll  fee  before  I  doubt ^  loben  I  doubt,  prove ; 
Andy  on  the  proof  y  there  it  no  more  but  tbisj 
Away  at  once  with  love  or  jealoufy. 
This  r /me  was  now  come.  Warburtow. 

5  All  my  fond  love  thus  do  I  blow  to  heaven  :]  So,  In  Marlowe'* 
LuJ^'s  Dominion,  16  : 

**  Are  thele  your  fears  ?  thus  blow  them  into  air,**  Ma  lone. 
^  m^frem  thy  hollow  cell  !]    Thus  the  quarto,  1622.    The  folio 
reads— from  the  ho/low  bell.    HolloiVf  Dr.  Warburton  confiders  as 
»<  a  poor  unmeaning  epithet.''  Malone. 

I  do  not  perceive  that  the  epithet  holloiv  is  at  all  unmeaning,  when 
applied  to  hell,  as  it  gives  the  idea  of  what  Milton  calls 
*<  .  the  void  profound 

«  Of  uneHential  night."  Steevens. 
And  in  Paradife  Lcji,  B,  I.  ?cr.  314,  the  fame  epithet  and  fubjcft 
occur  *. 

He 
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Vield  up,  O  love,  thy  crown,  and  hearted  throne  ^, 
To  tyrannous  hate!  fwell,  bofom,  with  thy  fraught 
For  'tis  of  afpicks'  tongues  ! 

lago.  Pray,  be  content. 

0th,  O,  blood,  lago,  blood! 

lago.  Patience,   I  fay  ;   your  mind,  perhaps,  may 
change. 

0th,  Never,  lago       Like  to  the  Pontick  fea', 
Whofe  icy  current  and  compuilive  courfe 
Ne'er  feels  retiring  ebb      but  keeps  due  on 

To 

He  callM  fo  loud,  that  all  the  hollow  deep 
«  Of  ib?//  refounded."    H.  T.  W. 
Wilton  was  a  great  reader  and  copier  of  Shakfpeare,  and  he  un- 
doubtedly read  his  plays  in  the  folio,  without  thinking  of  examining 
the  more  ancient  quartos.    In  the  firft  book  oi  Par adije  Loft ^  wc 
find— 

  . —  the  univerfal  hoft  up  fent 

A  fhout  that  tore  beWs  concave.^^  Malone« 

7   hearted  tbronet\  Hearted  throne,  is  the  hearten  which  thou 

waft  enthroned.  Johnson. 

So,  in  Tiv&lftb  Night  : 

**  It  gives  a  very  echo  to  the  featy 

*'  Where  love  is  tbrond," 
See  alfo  Romeo  and  jTultet,  p.  154,  n.  5.  Malone- 

8  — .  fwell,  bojom,  &c,]  i.  e.  Jtvell,  becaufe  the  fraught  is  of  poifon, 

Warburton. 

9  Never f  TagoJ]  From  the  word  Like  to  marble  heaven,  inciuHveiy, 
is  not  found  in  the  quarto,  1622.    Ma  lone. 

*  Like  to  thePontick  fea,  &c.]  This  fimile  is  omitted  in  the  firft 
edition  :  I  think  it  fhould  be  fo,  as  an  unnatural  excurfion  in  this 
p'ace.  Pope. 

Every  reader  will,  I  durft  fay,  abide  by  Mr.  Pope's  cenfure  on  this 
paflage.  When  Shakfpeare  grew  acquainted  with  fuch  particulars  of 
knowledge,  he  made  a  difplay  of  them  as  foon  as  opportunity 
offered.  He  found  this  in  the  fecond  book  and  97th  Chapter  of  Pliny's 
Nat,  Hift,  as  tranflated  by  Philemon  Holland,  1601 :  "  And  the  fea 
Pontus  evermore  fioweth  and  runneth  out  into  Propontis,  but  the 
fea  never  retireth  backe  againe  within  Pontus." 

Mr,  Edwards,  in  his  MSS.  notes,  conceives  this  fimile  to  allude  to 
Sir  Philip  Sidney's  device,  whofe  imprefs,  Camden,  in  his  Remains^ 
fays,  was  the  Cafpian  fea,  with  this  motto,  SINE  REFLUXU. 

Steevens. 

*  Ne'er  feels  retiring  ebb,']  The  folio,  where  alone  this  pafTage  is 
found,  reads— Ne'er  keefs  retiring  ebb,  &c.  Manyfimilar  miflakes  have 

O  0  z  happened 
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To  the  Propontick,  and  the  Hellefpont  ; 

Even  fo  my  bloody  thoughts,  with  violent  pace. 

Shall  ne'er  look  back,  ne'er  ebb  to  humble  love. 

Till  that  a  capable  and  wide  revenge  ^ 

Swallow  them  up.^Now,  by  yond'  marble  heaven  S 

In  the  due  reverence  of  a  facred  vow  [^kneels. 

I  here  engage  my  words. 

lago.  Do  no:  rife  yet. —  [kneels, 
Witnefs,  you  ever-burning  lights  above  ! 
You  elements  that  clip  us  round  about  I 
Witnefs,  that  here  lago  doth  give  up 
The  execution  ^  of  his  wit,  hands,  heart. 
To  wrong'd  Othello's  fervice  !  let  him  command. 
And  to  obey  (hall  be  in  me  remorfe, 

happened  in  that  copy,  by  the  compofitor's  repeating  a  word  twice  In  thi 
fame  line.    So,  in  HamUt: 

"  My  mius  fhall  be  the  nenvt  [r.  fruit]  to  that  great  feaft.'* 
Again,  ibidem: 

«  Thefpirit,  upon  whofe  fp'irtt  depend  and  reft,"  &c. 
inftead  of— upon  whofe  xueaU    The  corredlion  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope, 

Ma  LONE. 

3  —  a  capable  and  wide  revenge^'\  Cap  a^/^pcrhaps  fignifies  ample, 
capacious.    So,  in  yis  you  like  it : 

*'  The  cicatrice  and  capable  impreflure." 
Again,  in  Pierce  Pennilejt  his  Supplication  to  the  Devil,  by  Nafhe, 
159a:       Then  belike,  quoth  1,  you  make  this  word,  Daemon,  a 
Capable  name,  of  Gods,  of  men,  and  of  devils." 

It  may  however  mean  jftiZ/cfsaj.  In  i/jm/Vr  the  word  is  often  ufed 
in  the  (tnk  of  intelligent.  What  Othello  fays  in  another  place  feems 
to  favour  this  latter  interpretation  : 

Good  J  good; — theywy?rff  of  it  pleafes  me."  Malone. 
♦  —      foftd^  marble  htaven,'^    In  Soliman  and  Perjeda,  1599,  I 
find  the  fame  expreffion  : 

**  Now  by  the  marble  face  of  the  welkin,"  &c.  Steevens. 
So,  in  Marfton's  ylntcnio  and  Mellida,  160Z  : 

<*  And  pleas'd  the  war^/f  heavens."  Malokz. 
5  The  execution—]    The  firft  quarto  reads  excellency, 

Steevsks. 

By  execution  Shakfpeare  meant  employment  or  txercife.  So,  ia 
Jj^uei  Labour  i  Lofi  : 

"  Full  of  comparifcDS  and  wounding  Houts, 
**  Which  you  on  all  eflates  will  execute,''* 
The  quarto,  1622,  les^s^Landw   M  alom.  • 

What 
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What  bloody  work  foever  ^, 

0th.  I  greet  thy  love. 
Not  with  vain  thanks,  but  with  acceptaace  bounteous. 

And 

^  — —  let  him  command^ 

And  to  obey  Jhall  be  in  me  remorfe^ 

What  bloody  ivork  foever'^  Let  him  command  whatever  bloody 
hujlnefs,  and  in  me  it  fhall  be  an  a£l,  not  of  cruelty,  hut  of  tendernejs^ 
to  obey  him 'y  not  of  malice  to  others,  but  of  fc«i/cr/jtf/j  for  him.  If 
this  fenfe  be  thought  too  violent,  1  fee  nothing  better  than  to  follow 
Pope's  reading,  as  it  is  improved  by  Theobald.  Johnson. 

The  quarto,  1622,  has  not  the  words — in  me*    Tjiey  firft  appeared 
in  the  folio.    Theobald  reads,  Nor  to  obey,  &c. 

Dr.  Johnfon's  explanation  of  this  paflage  is  fo  juft,  that  any  further 
comment  on  it  appears  to  me  unneceflary.  We  have  fo  often  had  occa- 
fion  to  point  out  the  ancient  ufage  of  the  word  remorfe,  i.  e,  pity^  that 
I  lhall  only  here  refer  to  fome  of  the  paffages  in  which  it  may  be 
found.  See  Vol.  II.  p.  112,  n.  i,  and  Vol.  IV.  p.  295,  n.  2,  and 
Pp  544,  n.  I.  See  alfo  p.  559,  n.  8,  of  the  play  before  us.  About 
the  year  i68o  the  word  began  to  be  difufed  in  this  fenfe  j  for  in  An- 
thony Wood's  Diary,  we  find  the  following  paffage,  ad  ann.  1652  : 

One  of  thefe,  a  moft  handfome  virgin,  arrai'd  in  coftly  and  gorgeous 
apparel,  kneelM  down  to  Thomas  Wood,  with  tears  and  prayers  to 
fave  her  life  :  And,  being  ftrucken  with  a  deep  remcrjey  took  her  under 
his  arme,  went  with  her  out  of  the  church,"  &c.  In  his  revifed  work, 
which  he  appears  to  have  finifhed  about  the  year  1680,  inftead  of  the 
words  **  a  deep  remorfe^''  w^  find  a  profound  pitie*^*  In  the  pro- 
logue to  Toivn  Shifts f  a  comedy,  printed  in  167 1,  remorfe  is  employed 
in  its  ancient  fenfe  : 

Why  fhould  you  be  fuch  ftrangers  to  remorfe. 
To  judge  before  you  try  ?"  Malone. 

Again,  in  King  Edtuard  JIL  1599,  that  prince  fpeaking  to  the 
Citizens  of  Calais  : 

*<  But  for  yourfelves,  look  you  for  no  remorfe.''* 

I  could  add  many  more  inftances,  but  fliall  content  myfelf  to  ob- 
ferve  that  the  fentiment  of  lago  bears  no  frnall  refemblance  to  that  of 
Arviragus  in  Cymbeline  : 

I'd  let  a  parifh  of  fuch  Clotens  blood. 

And  praife  myfelf  for  charity.**  Steevens. 

Before  I  faw  Dr.  Johnfon's  edition  of  Shakfpeare,  my  opinion  of 
this  paflage  was  formed,  and  written,  and  thus  I  underftood  it :  *«  Let 
him  command  any  bloody  bufinefs,  and  to  obey  fhall  be  in  me  an  aft  of 
pity  and  compafTion  for  wrong'd  Othello."  Remorfe  frequently  figni- 
fies  pity,  mercy,  compalTion,  or  a  tendernefs  of  heart,  unattended  with 
the  flings  of  a  guilty  confcience.  So,  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,  Adl  IV.  fc.  iii.  the  crimelefs  Eglamour  is  called  remorfefulU 
5o,  in  King  Richard  111,  Ait  III.  fc.  vii. 

O  0  3  «^  A5 
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And  will  upon  the  inftant  put  thee  to't : 
Within  thefe  three  days  let  me  hear  thee  fay. 
That  Calfio's  not  alive. 

lago.  My  friend  is  dead ;  'tis  done,  at  your  requell  *: 
But  let  her  live. 

0th,  Damn  her,  lewd  minx  \  ( >.  damn  her  '  ! 
Tome,  go  with  me  apart ;  I  will  withdraw. 
To  furnifli  me  with  fome  fwift  means  of  death 
For  the  fair  devil.    Now  art  thou  my  lieutenant. 

lago,  I  am  your  own  for  ever.  [^Exeunt^ 

SCENE  IV. 

The  fame, 

£«/fr  Desdemona,  Emuia,  and  Clown, 

Def.  Do  you  know,  firrah,  where  lieutenant  Caffiolies  ? 
Clonjun.  I  dare  not  fay,  he  lies  any  where. 
Def,  Why,  man? 

Clonjun,  He  is  a  foldier  ;  and  for  me  to  fay  a  foldier 
lies,  is  ftabbing. 

Def,  Go  to ;  Where  lodges  he  ? 

**  As  well  we  know  your  tendernefs  of  heart, 
**  And  gentle,  kind,  efFenninate  remorje.'" 
So,  in  Holin/hed's  Cor.qucji  of  Ireland ^  p.  13.  **  — to  hare  remorft 
and  compaflion  upon  others  diftrefTes      and  in  the  dedication,   **  to 
have  regard  and  remorfe  to  your  faid  land."  Tollet. 

If  I  am  not  deceived,  this  paflage  has  been  entirely  raiftakcn.  I 
read  : 

<«  .  Let  him  command, 

**  An*  to  obey  ftiall  be  in  me  remorfe, 
<*  What  bloody  bufinefs  ever—— " 
And  for  if  is  fufficiently  common :    and   Otbello's  impatience 
breaks  off  the  fentence  j  I  think,  with  additional  beauty. 

Fakm£R. 

JVbat  bloody  work  foever.']  So  the  quartos.    The  folio  : 
What  bloody  bufnefs  ever,  Steevens. 

*  —  at  your  requejl  :'\  Thus  the  folio.  The  quarto,  1622,  reads—. 
as  you  requeft.  Malone. 

1  0,  damn  her!]  Thus  the  quarto,  1622.  Folio:  O  damn  her, 
4amn  her.  Malons. 


\ 
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Chivn,  To  tell  you  ^  where  he  lodges,  is  to  tell  you 
where  I  lie. 

Def,  Can  any  thing  be  made  of  this  ? 

Clo-wfi,  I  know  not  where  he  lodges  ;  and  for  me  to 
devife  a  lodging,  and  fay — he  lies  here,  or  he  lies 
there,  were  to  lie  in  my  own  throat. 

Def.  Can  you  enquire  him  out  ?  and  be  edify'd  by 
report  ? 

Clonvn,  I  will  catechize  the  world  for  him  ;  that  is, 
make  quelHons,  and  by  them  anfwer  ^. 

Def.  Seek  him,  bid  him  come  hither  :  tell  him,  I 
have  moved  my  lord  in  his  behalf,  and  hope,  ail  will 
be  well, 

Clo'uun.  To  do  this,  is  within  the  compafs  of  man's 
wit ;  and  therefore  I  will  attempt  the  doing  of  it 

Def,  Where  fhould  I  lofe  that  handkerchief,  Emilia  ? 

EmiL  I  know  not,  madam, 

De/.  Believe  me,  I  had  rather  have  loll  my  purfe 
Full  of  cruzadoes*.    And,  but  my  noble  Moor 
Is  true  of  mind,  and  made  of  no  fuch  bafenefs 
As  jealous  creatures  are,  it  were  enough 
To  put  him  to  ill  thinking. 

^mil.  Is  he  not  jealous  ? 

8  To  tell  you,  &c.]  This  and  the  following  fpeech  are  wanting  in 
the  firft  quarto.  Steevens. 

9 —  and  iy  them  anfwer.]  i.  e.  and  by  them,  ivhen  anfujeredy  form 
my  own  anfwer  to  you.  The  quaintnefs  of  the  expreliion  is  in  cha- 
rafter.  Dr.  Warburton  for  byy  which  is  found  both  in  the  quarto, 
1622,  and  the  folio,  reads — bid,  "  i.  e.  bid  the  world,  thofe  whom  he 
queilions." 

The  modern  editors,  following  a  quarto  of  no  authority,  printed  in 
1630,  rfad — and  wa-te  them  anfwer.  Malone. 

*  To  do  this  is  within  the  compafs  of  man's  wit;  and  therefore,  ftcj 
So,  in  K.  Lear  : 

I  cannot  draw  a  cart,  nor  eat  wild  oats  ; 
*'  Jf  it  he  man''s  tvork,  ril  do  it.'*  Malone. 

*  — cruxiadoes  s—l  A  Portugueze  coin,  in  value  three  fhillings 
fterling.  Grey. 

So  called  from  the  crofs llamped  upon  it.  Johnson. 

O  0  4  Def. 
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Def,  Who,  he?  I  think,  the  fun,  where  he  was  born. 
Drew  all  fuch  humours  from  him. 
EmiL  Look,  where  he  comes. 

DeJ\  I  will  not  leave  him  now,  till  Caflio  be  callM  to 
him  ^, — How  is  it  with  you,  my  lord  ? 

Enter  Othello. 

0th,  Well,  my  good  lady  :—[4^^/^.3  O,  hardnefs  to 
diffemble  !— 
How  do  you,  Defdemona? 
Def.  Well,  my  good  lord. 

Oth»  Giveme  your  hand  :  Thishand  is  moift,  my  lady. 

Def.  It  yet  has  felt  no  age,  nor  known  no  forrow. 

Oth.  This  argues  fruitfulnefs,  and  liberal  heart ; — 
Hot,  hot,  and  moift  * :  This  hand  of  yours  requires 
A  fequefter  from  liberty,  failing  and  prayer. 
Much  caftigation,  exercife  devout  ^ ; 
For  here's  a  young  and  fweating  devil  here. 
That  commonly  rebels.    'Tis  a  good  hand, 
A  frank  one, 

Def.  You  may,  indeed,  fay  fo; 
For  'twas  that  hand  that  gave  away  my  heart. 

3  —  till  CaJJio  be  call'd  to  blm  ]  Thus  the  folio.    The  quarto, 

1622,  reads — Let  CalTio  be  call'd  to  him.    M alone. 

*  Hott  boty  ard  moifi  .-J  Ben  Jonfon  feems  to  have  attempted  a 
ridicule  on  this  paflage,  in  Every  rran  out  of  his  Humour,  A£t.V.  fc.ii, 
where  Sogiiardo  fays  to  Saviolina  :  **  How  does  lijy  Iweet  lady?  tot 
findmoiji  '/  beautiful  and  lufty  ?"  Steevens. 

Ben  Jonfon  was  ready  enough  on  alio  ccafions  to  depretiate  and 
ridicule  our  authour,  but  in  the  prefent  inftance,  1  believe,  he  muft  be 
acquitted  3  for  Eve'y  Man  cut  of  bis  Humour  was  printed  in  1600,  and 
written  probably  in  the  preceding  year  j  at  which  time,  we  arc  almolt 
certain  that  Othello  had  not  been  exhibited.    M alone. 

5  —  exercife  devout  Exercife  was  the  religious  term.  Henry 
the  feventh  (fays  Bacon)  *'  had  the  fortune  of  a  true  cbrijlian  as  well  as 
of  a  great  king,   in  living  fx^rci/ir^/,  and  dying  repentant." 

So,  Lord  Haftings  in  K,  Richard  111.  fays  to  a  prieft; 
"  I  am  in  debt  for  your  lafl  exercife*'* 

S?e  Vol.  VI,  p.  531,  n.  J.  Malone, 

Oth. 
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0th,  A  liberal  hand:  The  hearts,  of  old,  gave  hands  ; 
But  our  new  heraldry  is — hands,  not  hearts^, 

Def. 

^  —  the  hearts  J  of  old,  gave  hands ; 

But  our  new  heraldry  is — hands,  not  hearts»'\    It  is  evident  that 
the  firft  line  fhould  be  read  thus, 

The  hands  of  old  ga-ve  hearts  : 
Otherwife  it  would  be  no  reply  to  the  preceding  words, 
For''tn}ds  that  hand  that  gave  aivay  my  heart: 
Not  fo,  fays  her  hcfljand  :  The  bands  of  old  indeed  gave  hearts  ^  But 
the  cujiom  now  is  to  give  hands  ivithout  hearts.  The  expreflion  of  new 
heraldry  was  a  fatirical  allufnn  to  the  times.  Soon  after  James 
the  Firft  came  to  the  crown,  he  created  the  new  dignity  of  baronets 
for  money.  Amonglt  their  other  prerogatives  of  honour,  they  had 
an  addition  to  their  paternal  armsy  of  a  hand  gules  in  an  efcutcheon 
argent.  And  we  are  not  to  doubt  but  that  this  was  the  new  heraldry 
alluded  to  by  our  author:  by  which  he  inlinuates,  that  fome  then 
created  had  hands  indeed,  but  not  hearts  ;  that  is,  money  to  pay  for  the 
creation,  but  no  virtue  to  purchafe  the  honour.  But  the  fineft  part  of 
the  poet's  addrefs  in  this  alluiion,  is  the  compliment  he  pays  to  his  old 
rniftrefs  Elizabeth.  For  James's  pretence  for  raifing  money  by  this 
creation,  was  the  redudlion  of  Ulfter,  and  other  parts  of  Ireland  5  the 
memory  of  which  he  would  perpetuate  by  that  addition  to  their  arms, 
it  being  the  arms  of  Ulfter.  Now  the  method  ufed  by  Elizabeth  in  the 
ledudtion  of  that  kingdom  was  fo  different  from  this,  the  dignities  fhe 
conferred  being  on  thofe  who  ufed  xht'wfieel,  and  not  t\\t\x  gold  ir\  this 
fervice,  that  nothing  could  add  more  to  her  glory,  than  the  being  com- 
pared to  her  fucceffor  in  this  point  of  view  :  nor  was  it  uncommon  for 
the  dramatick  poets  of  that  time  to  fatirize  the  ignominy  of  James's 
reign.  So  Fletcher  in  The  Fair  Maid  cf  the  Inn.  One  fays,  I  will 
fend  thee  to  Amhoyna  in  the  Eaji  Indies  for  pepper.  The  other  replies. 
To  Amhoyna  f  fo  1  might  be pepper''d.  Again  jn  the  fame  play,  a  failor 
{.\ys,  Defpife  not  this  pitched  can'vas  j  the  time  w^it  '^^^  have  known  them 
lined  with  Spamfh  ducats.     War  burton. 

The  hiftorical  obfervation  is  very  judicious  and  acute,  but  of  the 
emendation  there  is  no  need.  She  fays,  that  her  hand  gave  away 
her  heart.  He  goes  on  with  his  fufpicion,  and  the  hand  which  he  had 
before  called  frank  he  now  terms  liberal  j  then  proceeds  to  remark 
that  the  hand  was  formerly  given  by  the  heart  j  but  now  it  neither  gives 
it,  nor  is  given  by  it.  Johnson. 

—  our  new  heraldry,  &c.]  I  believe  this  to  be  only  a  figurative 
expreflion,  without  the  leaft  reference  to  King  James's  creation  of 
baronets.  The  abfurdity  of  making  Othello  fo  familiar  with  Britifli  t 
heraldry,  the  utter  want  of  confiftency  as  well  as  policy  in  any  fneer  of 
Shakfpeare  at  the  badge  of  honours  inftituted  by  a  Prince  whom  on 
all  other  occafions  he  was  folicitous  to  flatter,  and  at  whofe  court 

thi3 
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Def,  I  cannot  fpeak  of  this.  Come  now  your  promife. 
0th,  What  promife,  chuck  ? 

Def. 


this  very  piece  was  a£led  in  1613,  very  ftrongly  incline  me  to  queftion 
the   propriety  of  Dr.  War  burton's  hiftorical  explanation. 

Steeveks. 

To  almoft  every  fentence  of  Dr.  Warburton's  note,  an  objedion 
may  be  taken  j  but  I  have  preferved  it  as  a  fpecimen  of  this  commen- 
tator's manner. 

It  is  not  true  that  king  James  created  the  order  of  baronets  Jo9n 
after  he  came  to  the  throne.  It  was  created  in  the  year  161 1 — The 
conceit  that  by  the  word  btarts  the  poet  meant  to  allude  to  the  gallan- 
try of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  in  which  men  diftinguiihed  themfeJves  by 
thtnjieel,  and  that  hy  hands  thofe  courtiers  were  pointed  at,  who  isrved 
her  inglorious  fucceffor  only  by  their  gold,  is  too  fanciful  to  deferve  an 
anfvver. 

Thus  Dr.  Warburton's  note  ftood  as  it  appeared  originally  in  Theo- 
bald's edition  j  but  in  his  own,  by  way  of  confirmation  of  his  notion,  we 
are  told,  that  *'  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  fatirical  poets  of  that 
time  to  fatiril'e  the  ignominy  of  James's  reign  j"  and  for  this  alTertioo 
■we  are  referred  to  Fletcher's  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  Put,  unluckily,  it 
appears  from  the  office-book  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  a  Mf.  of  which  aa 
account  is  given  in  Vol.1.  Part  II,  that  Fletcher's  plays  were  generally 
performed  at  court  foon  after  they  were  firft  exhibited  at  the  theatre, 
and  we  may  be  aflured  that  he  would  not  venture  to  offend  his  courtly 
auditors.  The  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  indeed,  never  was  performed  be- 
fore King  James,  being  the  laft  play  but  one  that  Fletcher  wrote,  and 
not  produced  till  the  zzd  of  Jan.  1625  6,  after  the  death  both  of  its 
authour  and  king  James ;  but^^when  it  was  written,  he  muft,  from  the 
circumftance  already  mentioned,  have  had  the  court  before  his  eyes. 

In  various  parts  of  our  poet's  works  he  has  alluded  to  the  cuftom  of 
plighting  troth  by  the  union  of  hands.    So,  in  Hamlet : 
Since  love  our  heartSy  and  Hymen  did  our  hands 

"  Unite  co-mutual  in  mod  facred  bands.  » 
Ag^Wf  inTbeTempeJif  which  was  probably  written  at  no  great  diftance 
of  time  from  the  play  before  us: 

<*  Mir.  My  hulband  then  ? 

«*  Fer.  Ay,  with  a  heart  as  willing 

«*  As  bondage  e'er  of  freedom.    Here's  my  hand* 

**  Mir.  And  mine,  with  ray  heart  in't." 
The  hearts  of  old,  fays  Othello,  didlated  the  union  of  handsj  which 
formerly  were  joined  with  the  the  hearts  of  the  parties /a  them  j  but 
in  our  modern  marriages,  hands  alone  arc  united,  without  hearts* 
Such  evidently  is  the  plain  meaning  of  the  words.  I  do  not,  however, 
undertake  to  maimaia  thai  the  poeCj  when  he  ufed  the  word  bjraldry^ 
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l>ef,  I  have  fent  to  bid  Caflio  come  fpeak  with  you. 
0th,  I  have  a  fait  and  fallen  rheum  ^  olFends  me  ; 
Lend  me  thy  handkerchief. 
Def,  Here,  my  lord. 
0th,  That  which  I  gave  you, 
Def.  I  have  it  not  about  me. 
0th,  Not  ? 

Def,  No,  indeed,  my  lord. 
0th,  That  is  a  fault :  That  handkerchief 
Did  an  Egyptian  to  my  mother  give  ^  ; 

She 

hai  not  the  new  order  of  baronets  in  his  thoughts,  without  intending 
any  fatirical  all^ifion.    Mai. one. 

1  think,  with  Dr.  Warburton,  that  the  new  order  of  baronets  is 
here  again  alluded  to.  See  Merry  Wivei  of  JVindfor,  p.  2ZI,  and 
Spelman's  Epigram  there  cited  ; 

tc  —         florentis  nomen  honoris 

**  Indicat  in  clypei  fronte  cruenta  manus. 
Non  quod  fasvi  aliquid,  aut  i\n£to  fortiter  enfe 
*'  Hortibus  occifis  gefferic  ifte  cohors."  Blackstone. 
The  reader  will  not  find  the  epigram  alluded  to  by  Sir  William 
Blackftone,  in  the  page  to  which  he  has  referred  ;  for  I  have  omitted 
that  part  of  his  note,  (an  omiflion  of  which  I  have  there  given  notice,) 
becaufe  it  appeared  to  me  extremely  improbable  that  any  pafl'age  in 
that  ptay  (hould  allude  to  an  event  that  did  not  take  place  till  i6ii. 
The  omitted  words  1  add  here,  (diftinguiihing  them  by  Itaiick  cha- 
radlers,)  as  they  may  appear  to  add^weight  to  his  opinion  and  that  of 
Dr.  Warburton. 

*'  I  JufpeB  this  is  an  oblique  refieEi'ion  on  the  prodigality  of  James 
the  Jirji  in  bejioiving  tbefe  honours^  and  ereciing  a  new  order  of  knight- 
hood called  baronets tvhicb  feiv  of  the  ancient  gentry  ivould  condejcend 
to  accept.  See  Sir  Henry  Spelman:  epigram  on  tbemt  Gloss,  p.  76, 
which  ends  thus  : 

 — — .  dum  cauponare  recujant 

Ex  vera  geniti  nohilitate  viriy 
*'  Interea  e  caulis  hie  prorepit,  ills  tabernis, 

Et  modo  fit  dominusy  qui  modo Jervus  erat. 
See  another  firoke  at  them  in  Othdlo.^''    Ma  lone. 
7  — fait  and  Mien  rbeum — ]    Thus  the  quarto,  1622.  The  folio, 
for  fu/len,  has  forry.    Ma  lone. 

Sullen,  that  is,  a  rbeum  obfiinately  troublefome,    I  think  this  better. 

J0HNS0K» 

*  —  That  bandherchief 

Did  an  Egyptian  to  my  mother  give  ;]  In  the  account  of  this  tre- 
mendous handkerchief,  are  fome  particulars,  which  lead  me  to  think 

that 
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She  was  a  charmer,  and  could  almoft  read 
The  thoughts  of  people  :  Ihe  told  her,  while  (he  kept  it, 
'Twould  make  her  amiable,  and  Aibdue  my  father 
Entirely  to  her  love ;  but  if  fhe  loll  it. 
Or  made  a  gift  of  it,  my  father's  eye 
Should  hold  her  loathly,  and  his  fpirits  Ihould  hunt 
After  new  fancies :  She,  dying,  gave  it  me  ; 
And  bid  me,  when  my  fate  would  have  me  wive. 
To  give  it  her.    1  did  fo :  and  take  heed  of't. 
Make  it  a  darling  like  your  precious  eye  ; 
To  lofe't  or  give't  away,  were  fuch  perdition. 
As  nothing  elfe  could  match. 
Def,  Is  it  poflible  ? 

Oth.  'Tis  true  :  there's  magick  in  the  web  of  it  i 
A  fibyP,  that  had  number'd  in  the  world 

that  here  is  an  allufion  to  a  fa£V^  heightened  by  poetical  imagery. 
It  is  the  practice  in  the  caftern  regions  for  perfons  of  both  fexes  to 
carry  handkerchiefs  very  curioufly  wrought.  In  the  Mf.  papers  of 
Sir  J.  Chardin,  that  great  oriental  traveller,  is  a  paflage  which  fully  de- 
fcribes  thecuftom.  The  mode  of  wrought  handkerchiefs  (fays  this 
learned  inquirer)  is  general  in  Arabia,  in  Syria,  in  Paleftine,  and  in 
all  the  Turkifh  empire.  They  are  wrought  with  a  needle,  and  it  is 
the  amufement  of  the  fair  fex  there,  as  among  us  the  making  tapeftry 
and  lace.  The  young  women  make  them  for  their  fathers,  their 
brothers,  and  by  way  of  preparation  before  hand  for  their  fpoufes  \ 
beftowing  them  as  favours  on  their  lovers.  They  have  them  almoft 
conftantly  in  their  hands,  in  thofe  warm  countries,  to  wipe  off  fweat." 
But  whether  this  circumftance  ever  came  to  Shakfpeare's  knowledge 
and  gave  rife  to  the  incident,  I  am  not  able  to  determine. 

Whalle  Y, 

Shakfpearc  found  in  CInthio*s  novel  the  incident  of  Defdemona's 
lofing  a  handkerchief  finely  wrought  in  Morifco  work,  which  had  been 
prefented  to  her  by  her  hufband,  or  rather  of  its  b:ing  Helen  from 
her  by  the  villain  who  afterwards  by  his  machinations  robbed  her 
of  her  life.  The  caflern  cuftom  of  brides  prefenting  fuch  gifts 
to  their  huftands,  certainly  did  not  give  rife  to  the  incident  on 
which  this  tragedy  turns,  though  Shakfpeare  fliould  feem  to  have 
been  apprized  of  i%  However,  I  have  retained  the  preceding  note  as 
illuftrative  of  the  pafTage  before  us.    M  alone. 

9  ^  fil^yh  &c.]  This  circumftance  perhaps  is  imitated  by  Bea 
Jonfon  in  tke  Sad  Shepherd : 

"  A  Gypfan  lady,  and  a  right  beldame, 

«  Wrought  it  by  moon-ftunc  for  >aie,  and  ftar-llght,"  &c. 

ST£EVENS. 

ThQ 
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The  fun  to  make  '  two  hundred  compalTes, 
In  her  prophetick  fury  few'd  the  work : 
The  worms  were  hallow'd,  that  did  breed  the  filk  5 
And  it  was  dy'd  in  mummy  %  which  the  fkilful 
Conferv'd  of  maidens'  hearts  ^, 
DeJ\  Indeed  1  is  it  true  ? 

Oth,  Moll  veritable  ;  therefore  look  to  it  well. 
I>ef.  Then  'would  to  heaven,  that  I  had  never  feen  it, 
Oth,  Ha !  wherefore  ? 

Def.  Why  do  you  fpeak  fo  ftartingly  and  rafti  *  ? 
Oth,  Is't  loft  \  is't  gone?  fpeak,  is  it  out  of  the  way  ? 
Def,  Heaven  blefs  us '. 
Oth*  Say  you  ? 

Def,  It  is  not  loft  ;  But  what  an  if  it  were  ? 

'  Thi  fun  to  make  tivo  hundred  compajfes,"]  Thus  the  quarto,  1622. 
The  folio  reads — to  courfe  two  hundred  compafles.  1  have  preferred 
the  original  reading,  becaufe  we  have  in  Hamlety 

When  yon  fame  ftar,  that's  eaftward  from  the  pole, 
<*  Had  made  his  courfe,  to  illume  that  part  of  heaven.'* 

Malone. 

—  numbered    ■  ■  —  / 
The  fun  to  courfe,  &c.]  i.  e,  numbered  the  fun's  courfes  :  badly 
exprefled,  Warbcrtcn. 

The  expreflion  is  not  very  infrequent :  we  fay,  I  counted  the  clock  to 
fir'ikefour;  fo  (he  numbered  the  fun  to  courfe,  to  run  tivo  hundred  com-' 
fajjesy  two  hundred  circuits.  Johnson. 

And  it  ivas  dy'd  in  mummy,]  The  balfamick  liquor  run- 
ning from  mummies  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  anti-epilepticic 
virtues.  We  are  now  wife  enough  to  know,  that  the  qualities  afcribed 
to  it  are  all  imaginary  j  and  yet  1  have  been  informed  that  this  fanciful 
medicine  ftill  holds  a  place  in  the  fhops  where  drugs  are  fold.  So,  ia 
The  Bird  in  a  Cage,  by  Shirley,  1633  : 

—  make  mummy  of  my  flefh,  and  fell  me  to  the  apothecaries.'* 
Again,  in  The  Honefi  Laivyer,  16 16  : 

That  I  might  tear  their  flefh  in  mamocks,  raife 
«  My  lofFes,  from  their  carcafes  turn'd  mummy.'''' 

ilTEEVENS. 

3  —  'lokicb  the  fkilful 

Conferv''d  of  maidens''  hearts.']    Thus  the  folio.    The  quarto 
reads  : 

■  '     ivith  the  fk'ilful 
Confer'ves,  &C.  Steevens. 

4  M  rafh  ?]  Is  vehement,  violent.    Johj^sok  1 


J74.  OTHELLO, 

Ofh,  Ha  I 

Bef,  I  fay,  it  is  not  loft. 

Oth.  Fetch  it,  let  me  fee  it. 

De/>  Why,  fo  I  can,  fir,  but  I  will  not  now; 
This  is  a  trick,  to  put  me  from  my  fuit ; 
I  pray,  let  Caffio  be  receiv'd  again. 

Oth.  Fetch  me  that  handkerchief :  my  mind  mlfglvcs. 

Def.  Come,  come  ; 
You'll  never  meet  a  more  fufficient  man. 

Oth,  The  handkerchief,— 

Def,  I  pray,  talk  me  of  CafTio  5. 

Oth.  The  handkerchief, — 

Def.  A  man  that,  all  his  time. 
Hath  founded  his  good  fortune  on  your  love  ; 
Shar'd  dangers  with  you  ; — 

Oth,  The  handkerchief, — 

Def.  In  footh  you  are  to  blame. 

O//^.  Away  1  ^  [^at// Othello. 

Emil.  Is  not  this  man  jealous  ? 

Def.  I  ne'er  faw  this  before. 
Sure,  there's  fome  wonder  in  this  handkerchief : 
I  am  moft  unhappy  in  the  lofs  of  it. 

EmiL  'Tis  not  a  year  or  two  fhews  us  a  man  ^  : 

They 

5  I  pray  y  talk  me  of  Cajfio.^  This  and  the  following  /hort  fpecch 
are  omitted  in  all  ancient  editions  but  the  frrft  quarto.    St  EE  yens. 

^  'Tm  not  G  year  or  tivo  Jheivs  ui  a  man  ;]  From  this  line  it  may 
be  conjedured,  that  the  author  intended  the  adion  of  this  play  to  be 
confidered  as  longer  than  is  marked  by  any  note  of  time.  Since  their 
arrival  at  Cyprus,  to  which  they  were  hurrisd  on  their  wedding-night, 
the  fable  feems  to  have  been  in  one  continual  progrefs,  nor  can  I  fee 
any  vacuity  into  which  zyear  or  tzvOf  or  even  a  month  or  two,  could  be 
put.  On  the  night  of  Othello's  arrival,  a  feaft  was  proclaimed  j  at 
that  feaft  Caflio  was  degraded,  and  immediately  applies  to  Defdemona 
to  get  him  reftored.  lago  indeed  advifes  Othello  to  hold  him  oft' a 
while,  but  there  is  no  reafon  to  think,  that  he  has  been  held  off  long. 
A  little  longer  interval  would  increafe  the  probability  of  the  ftory, 
though  it  miijht  violate  the  rules  of  the  drama.    See  A61.  V.  fc.  ii. 

Johnson. 

This  line  has  no  reference  to  the  duration  of  the  action  of  this 
play,  or  to  the  length  of  time  that  Defdemona  had  been  married. 

What 
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They  are  all  but  fiomachs,  and  we  all  but  food; 
They  eat  us  hungerly,  and  when  they  are  fuJl, 
They  belch  us.    Look  you  !  Caffio,  and  my  hulband. 

Enter  Iago,  and  Cass  10. 
lago.  There  is  no  other  way;  'tis  fhe  muft  do't  5 

And,  lo,  the  happinefs !  go,  and  importune  her. 

Def*  How  now,  good  Caflio?  what's  the  news  with  you  t 
Caf.  Madam,  my  former  fuit :  I  do  befeech  you, 

That,  by  your  virtuous  means,  1  may  again 

Exift,  and  be  a  member  of  his  love. 

Whom  I,  with  all  the  duty  of  my  heart  % 

Intirely  honour  ;  1  would  not  be  delay'd : 

If  my  offence  be  of  fuch  mortal  kind. 

That  neither  fervice  pall,  nor  prefent  forrows^ 

Nor  purpos'd  merit  in  futurity. 

Can  ranfom  me  into  his  love  again. 

But  to  know  fo  mull:  be  my  benefit  ^  ; 

What  Emilia  fays,  is  a  fort  of  proverbial  reraark,  of  general  applica- 
tion, where  a  definite  time  is  put  for  an  indefinite.  Befides  ;  there  is 
no  neceflity  for  fixing  the  commencement  of  Emilia's _y5^2r  or  tivo,  to 
the  time  of  the  marriage  or  the  opening  of  the  piece.  She  would  with 
more  propriety  refer  to  the  beginning  of  the  acquaintance  and  intimacy 
between  the  married  couple,  which  might  extend  beyond  that  period. 

Steevens* 

7  —  the  duty  cf  my  heart,']    The  elder  quarto  reads, 
■        the  duty  of  rny  heart. 
The  author  ufed  the  more  proper  word,  and  then  changed  it  I  f^jppofe^ 
for  fafhionable  didion  }  [<*  the  office  of  my  heart,"  the  reading  of  the 
folio;]  but,  as  fafliion  is  a  very  weak  protedtrefs,  the  old  word  is  now 
ready  to  refume  its  place.  Johnson. 

A  careful  comparifon  of  the  quartos  and  folio  inclines  me  to  believe 
that  many  of  the  variations  which  are  found  in  the  later  copy,  did 
not  come  from  the  pen  of  Shakfpeare.  See  p.  395,  n.  9.  That  duty 
was  the  word  intended  here,  is  highly  probable  from  other  pafl'agea 
in  his  works.    So,  in  his  26th  Sonnet: 

**  Lord  of  my  love,  to  whom  in  valTalage 
<*  Thy  merit  has  my  duty  ftrongly  knit." 
Again,  in  his  Dedication  of  Lucrece,  to  Lord  Southampton:  <*Were 
my  worth  greater,  my  duty  would  /hew  greater  ;  mean  time,  as  it  h) 
it  is  bound  to  your  lord/hip."  Malone. 
^  But  to  knoiv  fo,  mufi  be  my  benefit  j] 

<*  Si  nequco  placidas  affari  Caelaris  aures, 

**  Saltern  aiiquis  veniat,  qui  mihi,  dicat,  abi."  Johnson. 

4  So 


576  OTHELLO^ 

So  ftiall  I  clothe  me  in  a  forc'd  content. 
And  Ihut  myfelf  up  in  fome  other  courle. 
To  fortune's  alms  ^. 

Def.  Alas  I  thrice-gentle  Caffio, 
My  advocation  is  not  now  in  tune ; 
My  lord  is  not  my  lord  ;  nor  lliould  I  know  him. 
Were  he  in  favour*,  as  in  humour,  alter'd. 
So  help  me  every  fpirit  fandlified. 
As  I  have  fpoken  for  you  all  my  beft: 
And  flood  within  the  blank  of  his  difpleafure  *, 
For  my  free  fpeech  !  You  muft  a  while  be  patient: 
"What  I  can  do,  I  will  ;  and  more  I  will. 
Than  for  myfelf  1  dare  ;  let  that  fuffice  you, 

9  And^Mt  myfelf  vp  In  feme  ether  CGurfey 

To  fortune's  alms.'\    The  quarto,  1022,  reads — And  fhoot  m)(t\ff 
Sec,    I  think,  with  Mr.  Steevens,  that  it  was  a  corruption,  and  that 
the  reading  of  the  folio  is  the  true  one. 
Hanmcr  reads : 

And  /hoot  myfelf  upon  fome  other  courfe, 
To  fortune's  alms. 
To  fortune's  alms  means,  waiting  patiently  for  whatever  bounty  for- 
tune or  chance  may  beftow  upon  me. 

We  have  the  fame  uncommon  phrafc  in  King  Lear  : 
Let  your  ftudy 
*'  Be  to  content  your  lord,  who  hath  receiv'd  you 
'■^  At  fortune'' s  alms.'*  Malone. 
The  quarto,  1630,  (like  the  folio)  reads, 
Andfnut  myfeifup  ■« 
I  cannot  help  thinking  this  reading  to  be  the  true  one.    The  idea 
feems  taken  from  the  confinement  of  a  monaftick  life.    The  words, 
forc'd  content,  help  to  con.^rm  the  fuppolition.    The  meaning  will 
therefore  be,       I  will  put  on  a  conftrained  appearance  of  being  con- 
tented, and  fliut  myfelf  up  in  a  different  courfe  of  life,   no  longer  to 
depend  on  my  own  efforts,  but  to  wait  for  relief  from  the  accidental 
hand  of  charity.'' 

Shakfpeare  ufes  the  fame  exprefllon  in  Macbeth  : 

*'    and  /hut  up 

*•  In  meafurelefs  content." 
Again,  in  AlPs  iveil  that  ends  ivetl : 

«'  Whofe  bafeft  ftars  do  fliut  us  up  in  wifhes.*'  Steetens. 
'  — /«yi:foaf,]     In  lookf  \n  countenance,  Johnson, 
*  —  ivithm  the  blank  of  bit  difpleafurey]    Within  the ^et  of  hi» 
•nger*  Johnson, 
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lago.  Is  my  lord  angry  ? 

EmiL  He  went  hence  but  now. 
And,  certainly,  in  flrange  unquietnefs. 

lago.  Can  he  be  angry  ?  I  have  feen  the  cannon, 
"When  it  hath  blown  his  ranks  into  the  air^; 
And,  like  the  devil,  from  his  very  arm 
PufF'd  his  own  brother; — And  can  he  be  angry  ? 
Something  of  moment,  then  :  I  will  go  meet  him  ; 
There's  matter  in't  indeed,  if  he  be  angry. 

Def.  I  pr'ythee,  do  fo.— Something,  fure,  of  ftate, — 

[Exit  I A  GO, 

Either  from  Venice  ;  or  fome  unhatchM  practice*. 

Made  demonllrable  here  in  Cyprus  to  him,— 

Hath  puddled  his  clear  fpirit :  and,  in  fuch  cafes. 

Men's  natures  wrangle  with  inferior  things. 

Though  great  ones  are  their  objeft.    'Tis  ev'n  fo  ; 

For  let  our  finger  ach,  and  it  indues 

Our  other  healthful  members  ev'n  to  that  fenfe 

Of  pain  5 :  Nay,  we  muft  think,  men  are  not  gods  ; 

Nor  of  them  look  for  fuch  obfervances 

As  fit  the  bridal. — Befhrew  me  much,  Emilia, 

I  was  (unhandfome  warrior  as  I  am**) 

Arraigning  his  unkindnefs  with  my  foul  ; 

3  —  I  have  feen  the  cannon. 

When  it  hath  blonvn,  &c.]  In  lago's  fpeech  fomething  is  fupprefled. 
He  means  to  fay,  I  have  feen  his  ranks  blown  into  the  air,  and  his 
own  brother  puff 'd  trom  his  fide,— aw^/  trean  luhile  ha've  feen  him  quite 
cool  and  unruffled.    And  can  he  now  be  angry  ?    M alone. 

4-  —  fome  unhatcb'd  fraSiice,']  Some  treafon  that  has  not  taken 
effeft.  Johnson. 

5  for  let  our  finger  ache,  and  it  indues 

Our  other  healthful  members,  evn  to  that  fenfe 
Of  fain  :J    I  beJieve  it  Oiould  be  rather.  Subdues  our  other  health* 
Jul  members  to  a  fenfe  of  pain.  Johnson. 

To  indue  appears  to  have  fignified  in  Shakfpeare's  time,  to  tinBure 
or  embrue,  and  is  fo  ufed  here.    See  p.  383,  n.  7. 

The  words— 'T/j  even  fo,  relate  to  what  Defdemona  has  juft  conjec- 
tured. **  This  is  certainly  the  cafe  j  fome  ftate  affair  has  difturbed 
him."  Malone. 

6  —  ( unhandfome  warrior  as  I  am )]  Unhandfome  'warrior^  is  unfair 
ajfailant,   John  SON. 

Vol.  IX.  Pp  But 


5^8  OTHELLO, 

But  now  I  find,  I  had  fuborn'd  the  witnefs. 
And  he's  indited  falfely. 

EmiL  Pray  heaven,  it  be  ftate  matters  as  you  think  ; 
And  no  conoeption,  nor  no  jealous  toy. 
Concerning  you. 

Def,  Alas,  the  day !  I  never  gave  him  caufe. 

EmiL  But  jealous  fouls  will  not  be  anfvver'd  fo; 
They  are  not  ever  jealous  for  the  caufe. 
But  jealous  for  they  are  jealous :  'tis  a  monfter. 
Begot  upon  itfelf,  born  on  itfelf. 

Def,  Heaven  keep  that  monfter  from  Othello's  mind  I 

EmiL  Lady,  amen. 

Def,  I  will  go  feek  him. — Caflio,  walk  hereabout : 
If  1  do  find  him  fit,  I'll  move  your  fuit. 
And  feek  to  efFe6\  it  to  my  uttermoft. 

Caf,  I  humbly  thank  your  ladylhip. 

\_Exeunt  Desdemona,  Emilia. 

Enter  B  i  a  n  c  a  . 

Bian»  Save  you,  friend  Caflio ! 

Caf,  What  make  you  from  home  ? 
How  is  it  with  you,  my  moft  fair  Bianca  ? 
rfaith,  fvveet  love,  I  was  coming  to  your  houfe. 

Bian,  And  I  was  going  to  your  lodging,  Caflio. 
What !  keep  a  week  away  ?  feven  days  and  nights  ? 
Eight  fcore  eight  hours  ?  and  lovers*  abfent  hours. 
More  tedious  than  the  dial  eight  fcore  times  ? 

0  weary  reckoning ! 

Caf.  Pardon  me,  Bianca  ; 

1  have  this  while  with  leaden  thoughts  been  prefs'd ; 
But  I  lhall,  in  a  more  continuate  time  ^, 

7  —  In  a  more  continuate  time,']  Thus  the  folio.  The  qvwrto,  i6a2, 
has— a  more  convenient  time.    M alone. 

A  more  continuate  time  is  time  lefs  interrupted^  time  which  I  can 
call  more  my  own.    It  gives  a  more  diftindl  image  than  convenient, 

JOHNSOW, 

The  word  occurs  again  in  Timon,  fc.  i. 
«*  .  breath 'd,  as  it  were, 

•1  To  an  untirable  and  continuate  ^oodncUt'"  Stexvins. 

Strike 
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Strike  off  this  fcore  of  abfence.    Sweet  Bianca, 

[£ivi»g  her  Defdemona's  handksr chiefs 
Take  me  this  work  out  ^ 

Bian,  O,  Caffio,  whence  came  this  ? 
This  is  feme  token  from  a  newer  friend. 
To  the  felt  abfence  now  I  feel  a  caufc  : 
Is  it  come  to  this  P  Well,  well. 

CaJ,  Go  to,  woman  1 
Throw  your  vile  guefles  in  the  deviPs  teeth. 
From  whence  you  have  them.    You  are  jealous  now. 
That  this  is  from  feme  miftrefs,  fome  remembrance  : 
No,  in  good  troth,  Bianca. 

Bian*  Why,  whofe  is  it  ? 

Caf,  I  know  not,  fweet :  I  found  it  in  my  chamber. 
I  like  the  work  well;  ere  it  be  demanded, 
(As  like  enough,  it  will,)  I'd  have  it  copy'd: 
Take  it,  and  do't ;  and  leave  me  for  this  time, 

Bian.  Leave  you  !  wherefore  ? 

Caf.  I  do  attend  here  on  the  general ; 
And  think  it  no  addition,  nor  my  wilh. 
To  have  him  fee  me  woman'd. 

Bian.  Why,  T  pray  you  ^  ? 

Caf.  Not,  that  I  love  you  not. 

Bian,  But  that  you  do  not  love  me. 
I  pray  you,  bring  me  on  the  way  a  little  ; 
And  fay,  if  I  ftiail  fee  you  foon  at  night. 

8  Take  me  this  ivo'  k  ca>.]  The  meaning  is  not,  <*  Pick  out  the 
work,  and  leave  the  ground  plain  j"  but,  "  Copy  this  work  in 
another  handkerchief."  Johnson. 

So,  in  a  comedy,  by  Middleton,  called  JVomen  beware  JVomen  : 
it  ^„  flie  intends 

To  take  cut  other  ivorks  in  a  new  fampler.** 
Again,  in  the  preface  to  P.  Holland's  Pliny,  1601:  Nlcophancf 
(a  famous  painter)  gave  his  mind  wholly  to  antique  pldlures,  partly 
to  exemplifie  and  take  out  their  patterns,  after  that  in  long  continuance 
of  time  they  were  decaled."    Ste evens. 

So,  in  Hearne's  Liber  Niger  Scaccariif  Vol.11,  p.  578,  581, 
and  585,  <<  to  take  cut  the  arms,"  means,  to  copy  them. 

TOLLKT. 

9  PVby,  1  pray  you  ?]  This  and  the  following  fpeech  are  wanting  in 
the  firlt  quarto.    Ste  evens. 

P  p  2  Caf. 
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Caf.  *Tis  but  a  little  way,  that  I  can  bring  yon. 
For  I  attend  here  :  but  I'll  fee  you  foon. 

Bian,  'Tis  very  good  ;  I  muft  be  circumftanc'd 

\Exeunt* 


A  C  T    IV.    S  C  E  N  E  I. 

The  fame. 
Enter  Othello,  and  Iago. 

lago.  Will  you  think  fo  ? 

Oth.  Think  fo,  lago? 

Iago,  What, 
To  kifs  in  private  ? 

Oth,  An  unauthoriz*d  kifs. 

Iago,  Or  to  be  naked  with  her  friend  abed. 
An  hour,  or  more,  not  meaning  any  harm  ? 

Oth.  Naked  abed,  Iago,  and  not  mean  harm? 
It  is  hyprocrify  againft  the  devil  * : 
They  that  mean  virtuoufly,  and  yet  do  fo. 

The 

»  —  /  muji  he  circumftanc'd.]  1.  e.  your  civility  is  now  grown  con- 
ditional.   War  BUR  TON. 

Particular  circumAances  and  your  own  convenience  have,  I  fee,  mora 
weight  with  you  than  Bianca  has.  I  mufl  be  poftponed  to  thefe  con- 
liderations.    M  a  lone. 

*  Naked  abedf  lagoy  and  not  mean  barm  ? 

It  is  hyprocrify  againfi  the  devil:']  This  obfervation  feemt 
ftrangely  abrupt  and  unuccafioned.  We  muft  luppofe  that  Iago  had, 
before  th^y  appear  in  this  fcene,  been  applying  cafes  of  falfe  comfort 
to  Othello  }  as  that,  though  the  parties  had  been  even  found  in  bed 
together,  there  might  be  no  harm  done  j  it  might  be  only  for  the  trial 
of  their  virtue  j  as  was  reported  of  the  Romifli  faint,  Robert  D'Ar- 
brlil'el  and  his  nuns  :  To  this  we  muft  fuppofe  Othello  here  replies  ; 
and  like  a  good  proteftant.  For  fo  the  fentiment  does  but  fuit  the  cha- 
racter of  the  fpcaker,  Shakfpeare  little  heeds  how  thefe  lentiments  are 
circumftanced.  Warburton. 

Hypocrify  againji  the  devily  means,  hypocrify  to  cheat  the  devil* 
As  common  hypocrites  cheat  men,  by  feeming  good,  and  yet  living 
wickedly,  thefe  men  would  cheat  the  devil,  by  giving  him  flattering 

hopes. 
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The  devil  their  virtue  tempts,  and  they  tempt  heaven 
lago*  So  they  do  nothing,  'tis  a  venial  flip  : 

But  if  1  give  my  wife  a  handkerchief, — 
Oth.  What  then  ? 

lago*  Why,  then  'tis  hers,  my  lord  ;  and,  being  hers. 
She  may,  I  think,  beftow't  on  any  man. 

0th,  She  is  protedlrefs  of  her  honour  too  ; 
May  ftie  give  that  ?  ^ 

lago.  Her  honour  is  an  eflence  that's  not  feen  ; 
They  have  it  very  oft,  that  have  it  not : 
But,  for  the  handkerchief, — 

0th,  By  heaven,  I  would  moft  gladly  have  forgot  it 
Thou  faid'ft, — O,  it  comes  o'er  my  memory. 
As  doth  the  raven  o'er  the  infeded  houfe. 
Boding  to  all   — he  had  my  handkerchief. 

lago.  Ay,  what  of  that  ? 

0th,  That's  not  fo  good  now. 

lago.  What,  if  I  had  faid,  I  had  feen  him  do  you  wrong  ? 
Or  heard  him  fay, — As  knaves  be  fuch  abroad. 
Who  having,  by  their  own  importunate  fuit, 

hopes,  and  at  laft  avoiding  the  crime  which  he  thinks  them  ready  to 
commit.  Johnson. 

3  The  devil  their  virtue  tempts,  and  they  tempt  heaven,']  As  the 
devil  makes  a  trial  of  their  virtue  by  often  throwing  temptation  in 
their  way,  fo  they  prefumptuoufly  make  a  trial  whether  the  divine 
goodnefs  will  enable  them  to  refift  a  temptation  which  they  have  volun- 
tarily created  for  themfelves,  or  abandon  them  to  the  government  of 
their  pafiions.  Malone. 

Shakfpeare  had  probably  in  view  a  very  popular  book  of  his  time,  The 
Beehi've  of  the  'Roman  Church.  <*  There  was  an  old  wife,  called  Jul'ia^ 
which  would  take  the  young  men  and  maides,  and  lay  them  to- 
gether in  a  bed.  And  for  that  they  fhould  not  one  byte  another,  nor 
kicke  backewards  with  their  heeles,  fhe  did  lay  a  crucifix  between 
them."  Farmer. 

4-  Boding  to  Thus  all  the  old  copies.    The  moderns,  lefs 

grammatically,  Boding toWl.  Johnson. 

The  raven  was  thought  to  be  a  conftant  attendant  on  a  houfe  In  which 
thete  was  infeftion.    So,  in  Marlowe's  yeiv  of  Malta t  1633  ; 
*<  Thus,  like  the  fad-prefaging  ravt-n,  that  tolls 
**  The  fick  man's  paflportin  her  hollow  beak. 

And  in  the  ftiadow  of  the  filent  night 
«  Does  lliake  contagion  from  her  fable  wing,**  Malone. 

P  p  3  Or 
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Or  voluntary  dotage  of  fome  miftrefs. 
Convinced  or  fuppiied  them  ^,  cannot  choofe 
But  they  muft  blab — 

Oth.  Hath  he  faid  any  thing  ? 

lago.  He  haih,  my  lord  ;  but  be  yon  well  affur'd. 
No  more  than  he'll  unfwear. 

Oth.  What  hath  he  faid  ? 

lago.  Faith,  that  he  did, — I  know  not  what  he  did. 
Oth.  What?  what? 
lago.  Lie— ' 
Oth.  With  her? 

lago.  With  her,  on  her  ;  what  you  will. 

Oih.  Lie  with  her!   lie  on  her! — We  fay,  lie  on 

her,  when  they  belie  her :  Lie  with  her  !  that's  fulforae. 

Handkerchief,— -confeilions, —  handkerchief. — To  con- 

fefs,  and  be  hang'd  for  his  labour^. — Firft,  to  be  hang'd, 

and  then  to  confefs : — I  tremble  at  it.  Nature  would  not 
» 

-  ff  'ko  having,  by  their  OHvn  impcrtunate  fuit. 
Or  'Loluntary  dotage  cj  feme  miflrejsy 

Convinced  cr  fuppiied  tbem^ — ]  Mr.  Theobald  for  fuppiied  would 
Tcad  fjppledi  but  the  emendation  evidently  hurts,  inftead  of  improv- 
ing, the  fenfe  j  for  what  is  fuf>p.'ed,  but  convinced,  i.e.  fubdued. 
Supplied  relates  to  the  words — "  voluntary  dotage,"  as  convinced  does 
to  »*  their  own  importunate  fuit.'*  Having  by  tbtir  impcrtunancy  con- 
quered the  refifiar.ce  of  a  v/ijlreji,  or,  in  compliance  ivith  her  oivn  rejue/i, 
and  in  conjequence  of  her  unjolicited  fondneji,  gratified  her  defiiea. 

Malokk* 

Convinced,  for  conquer 'd,  fubdued.  Warburton. 
So,  in  Macbeth : 

*<  -—  his  two  chamberlains 
«  Will  I  with  wine  and  walTel  fo  convince.''* 
Again,  in  the  fame  play  : 

<*  — —  their  malady  convinces 

The  great  alTay  of  art."  Steevens. 
c  —  /o  confiji  and  be  bang*d-~-'\    This  is  a  proverbial  faying.    It  is 
ufed  by  Marlowe  in  his  ytw  of  Malta,  1633  : 

**  Blame  us  not,  but  the  proverb-  Confefs,  and  be  hanged.** 
It  occurs  again,  in  'The  Travels  of  the  3  Engiijh  Brothtrs,  1607  : 
And  in  one  of  the  old  coUeftions  of  fmall  poems  there  is  an  epigram 
on  it.    All  that  remains  of  this  fpeech,  including  the  words  to  corfejs^ 
is  wanting  in  the  firft  (juarto.  Steevens. 

inveft. 
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iiiveft  herfelf  in  fuch  (hadowing  paflion  7,  without  fome 
sflilrudion^.    It  is  not  words,  that  lhake  me  thus: — 

Pirn! 

7  ^  p^adotuing  pajjioti'l  The  modern  editions  have  left  out 
paffion*  Johnson. 

«  —  iv'tthout fome  infiruiiion,']  The  ftarts  and  broken  refledlions 
in  this  fpeech  have  foroething  very  terrible,  and  fliew  the  mind  of  the 
fpeaker  to  be  in  inexpreffible  agonies.  But  the  words  we  are  upon, 
when  fet  right,  have  a  fublime  in  them  that  can  never  be  enough 
admired.  The  ridiculous  blunder  of  writing  InJiruEiion  for  induBion 
(for  fo  it  ihould  be  read)  has  indeed  funk  it  into  arrant  nonfenfe. 
Othello  is  juft  going  to  fail  into  a  fwoon  j  and,  as  is  common  for 
people  in  that  circumftance,  feels  an  unufuai  mift  and  darknefs,  accom- 
panied with  horrour,  coming  upon  him.  This,  with  vaft  fubJimlty  of 
thought,  is  compared  to  the  feafon  of  the  fun's  eclipfe,  at  which  time 
the  earth  becomes  fhadowed  by  the  induSi'ion  or  bringing  over  of  the 
moon  between  it  and  the  fun^  This  being  the  alkilion,  the  reafoning 
ftands  thus  :   "  My  nature  could  never  be  thus  over{hadowed,  and 

falling,  as  it  were,  into  diflblution,  for  nocaufe.  There  muft  be  aa 
**  tndu&lon  of  fomething  :  there  muft  be  a  real  caufe.  My  jealoufy 
«'  cannot  be  merely  imaginary.  Ideas,  ivord:  only,  could  not  fhake 
<'  me  thus,  and  raife  all  this  diforder.    My  jealoufy  therefore  muft  be 

grounded  on  matter  of  fail."  Shakfpeare  ufcs  this  word  in  the 
fame  fenfe,  in  Rkhard  III. 

"  A  dire  induBion  am  I  witnefs  to.'* 
Marfton  feems  to  have  read  it  thus  in  fome  copy,  and  to  allude  to  it  in 
thefe  words  of  his  Fame  : 

**  Piotsha'  you  laid?  j«</w<5?io«j  dangerous  !"  Warburton. 

This  is  a  noble  conjecture,  and  whether  right  or  wrong  does  honour 
to  its  author.  Yet  I  am  in  doubt  whether  there  is  any  neceflity  of 
emendation.  There  has  always  prevailed  in  the  world  an  opinion, 
that  when  any  great  calamity  happens  at  a  diftance,  notice  is  given  of 
it  to  the  fufEerer  by  fome  deje<ftion  or  purturba^ion  of  mind,  of  which 
he  difcovers  no  external  caufe.  This  is  afcribed  to  that  general  com- 
munication of  one  part  of  the  univerfe  with  another,  which  is  called 
fympathy  and  antipathy  j  or  to  the  fecret  monition,  inJiruBion^  and 
influence  of  a  fuperiour  Being,  which  fuperintends  the  order  of  nature 
and  of  life.  Othello  fays,  Nature  could  not  in-vej}  berjelf  in  Jucb 
Jhadoiving  paJ]ion  ivitbout  inftruilion.  It  is  notnvords  that  Jhake  me  thus* 
This  paffion,  which  fpreads  its  clouds  over  me,  is  the  effeft  of  fome 
agency  more  than  the  operation  of  words  j  it  is  one  of  thofe  notices, 
which  men  have,  of  unfeen  calamities.  Johnson. 

However  ingenious  Dr.  Warburton's  note  may  be,  it  is  certainly  too 
forced  and  far-fetched.  Othello  alludes  only  to  Caffio's  dream,  which 
had  been  invented  and  told  him  by  lago.  When  many  confufed  and 
very  interefting  ideas  pour  in  upon  the  mind  all  at  once,  and  with  fuch 
rapidity  that  it  has  not  time  to  fliape  or  digeft  them,  if  it  does  not  re- 

P  p  4  lievc 
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pi(h! — Nofesjcars,  and  lips': — Is  itpofTible? — Confefs*— 
Handkerchief! — O  devil ! —  [/^^^^  in  ^  trance, 

lago.  Work  on. 
My  medicine,  work !  Thus  credulous  fools  are  caught ; 
And  many  worthy  and  chafte  dames,  even  thus, 
All  guiltlefs  meet  reproach. — What,  ho  !  my  lord  I 

Enter  Cassio. 
My  lord,  I  fay  I  Othello!— How  now,  CalGo? 

Caf,  What's  the  matter  ? 

lago.  My  lord  is  fallen  into  an  epilepfy  ; 
This  is  his  fecond  fit ;  he  had  one  yellerday. 

Caf,  Rub  him  about  the  temples. 

lago.  No,  forbear  : 
The  lethargy  muft  have  his  quiet  courfe  : 
If  not,  he  foams  at  mouth;  and,  by  and  by. 
Breaks  out  to  favage  madnefs.    Look,  he  ftirs  : 
Do  you  withdraw  yourfelf  a  little  while. 
He  will  recover  ftraight ;  when  he  is  gone, 
I  would  on  great  occafion  fpeak  with  you. — 

\^Exit  Cassio. 

lleve  itfelf  by  tears,  (which  we  know  it  often  does,  whether  for  joy  or 
grief,)  it  produces  ftupefaftion  and  fainting. 

Othello,  in  broken  fentences  and  fingle  words,  all  of  which  have 
a  reference  to  the  caufe  of  his  jealoufy,  lliews  that  all  the  proofs  are 
prefent  at  once  to  bis  mind,  which  fo  over-powers  it,  thai  he  falls 
into  a  trance,  the  natural  confequence.    Sir  J.  Reynolps. 

If  Othello  by  the  words  padoiu'ing  pajfton  alludes  to  his  own 
feelings,  and  not  to  CafTio's  dream.  Dr.  Wiirburton's  interpretation, 
if  we  fubftitute  injlru^lon  for  induEilon^  (which  was  introduced 
merely  to  u flier  in  the  image  of  an  edipfe)  is  perhaps  nearly  correft. 
JrduSiion,  in  Shakfpeare's  tiTie,  meant  introduction,  or  prelude,  (as  in 
the  inftance  quoted  from  JC.  Richard  III.)  and  at  no  time  fignified 
bringing  ovtr,  as  Dr.  Warburton  interprets  it. 

Ma  LONE. 

9  Nofes,  earsy  and  lipsi^  Othello  is  imaging  to  himfelf  the  fami- 
liarities which  he  fuppofes  to  have  paffed  between  Cafiio  and  his  wife. 
So,  in  the  IVinter's  Tale : 

Cheek  to  cheek, — meeting  nofes — 
*<  Kilfing  with  inlide/i^,"  Sec. — 
If  this  be  not  the  meaning,  we  muft  fuppofe  he  is  meditating  a 
cruel  punifliment  for  Defdemona  and  her  fufpecled  paramour : 
■  raptis 

jiuribuSi  et  truncas  inhoncflo  vulnere  narei,  Steevens. 

How 
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How  is  it,  general  ?  have  you  not  hurt  your  head  ? 

0th,  Doll  thou  mock  me  ? 

lago,  I  mock  you !  no,  by  heaven  : 
Would,  you  would  bear  your  fortunes  like  a  man. 

0th.  A  horned  man's  a  monfter,  and  a  beaft. 

lago.  There's  many  a  beall  then  in  a  populous  city. 
And  many  a  civil  monfter. 

0th.  Did  he  confefs  it? 

lago.  Good  fir,  be  a  man  ; 
Think,  every  bearded  fellow,  that's  but  yok'd. 
May  draw  with  you  :  there's  millions  now  alive. 
That  nightly  lie  in  thofe  unproper  beds 
Which  they  dare  fwear  peculiar  ;  your  cafe  is  better. 
O,  'tis  the  fpight  of  hell,  the  fiend's  arch-mock. 
To  lip  a  wanton  in  a  fecure  couch  *, 
And  to  fuppofe  her  challe  I  No,  let  me  know  ; 
And,  knowing  what  I  am,  I  know  what  fhe  fhall  be, 

0th.  O,  thou  art  wife  ;  'tis  certain. 

lago.  Stand  you  a  while  apart ; 
Confine  yourfelf  but  in  a  patient  lift 

•  —  in  thofe  unproper  Unproper f  for  common.  Wars. 

So,  in  The  ArcadiOy  by  Shirley,  1640  : 

Every  woman  fhall  be  common.— 
<f  Every  woman  c  mmon  !   what  fhall  we  do  with  all  the 

proper  women  in  Arcadia  ? 
*«  They  fhall  be  common  too." 
Again,  in  Gower  De  ConfeJJione  Amantis,  B.  2.  fol, 

"  And  is  his/)rci/)er  by  the  lawe."  Stievens. 

*  —  in  a  fecure  coucbj]  In  a  couch  in  which  he  is  lulled  into  a  fal/c 
fecurity  and  confidence  in  his  wife's  virtue.  A  Latin  fenfe.  So,  in  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Wtndfor  :  Though  Page  be  a  fecure  fool,  and  ftands 
fo  firmly  on  his  wife's  frailty,"  &c.    See  alfo  Vol.  VIII.  p.  259,  n.  4. 

Malone. 

3  Confine  yourfelf  hut  in  a  patient  lift.]  Keep  your  temper  within  the 
bounds  of  fatience.    So,  in  Hamlet  : 

*'  The  ocean  over-peering  of  his  lij}, 

"  Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  hafte,"  &c.  Collins. 
Again,  in  King  Henry  V.  Ad.  V.  fc.  ii.  " — you  and  I  cannot  be 
confined  within  the  weak  liji  of  a  country  falhion," 
Again,  in  King  Henry  IV.  P.  1  : 

The  very  ///?,  the  very  utmoft  bound, 
**  Of  all  our  fortunes."    St  £  evens. 

Whilft 
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Whilft  you  were  here,  ere  while  mad  with  your  grief 

(Apaffion  moftunfuiting  fuch  a  man,) 

Caffio  came  hither :  I  fhifted  him  away. 

And  laid  good  Tcufe  upon  your  ecftafy  ; 

Bade  him  anon  return,  and  here  fpeak  with  me; 

The  which  he  promis'd.   Do  but  encave  yourfelf  ^, 

And  mark  the  fleers,  the  gibes,  and  notable  fcorns. 

That  dwell  in  every  region  of  his  face  ^  ; 

For  I  will  make  him  tell  the  tale  anew, — 

Where,  how,  how  oft,  how  long  ago,  and  when 

He  hath,  and  is  again  to  cope  your  wife  ; 

I  fay,  but  mark  his  gefture.    Marry,  patience  ; 

Or  I  fliall  fay,  you  are  all  in  all  in'fpleen^ 

And  nothing  of  a  man. 

Oth*  Doll  thou  hear,  lago? 
I  will  be  found  molt  cunning  in  ray  patience  ; 
But  (doft  thou  hear  ?)  moil  bloody. 

lago.  That's  not  amifs  ; 
But  yet  keep  time  in  all.    Will  you  withdraw  ? 

[Othello  ^ithdra'ws. 
Now  will  I  queftion  CafTio  of  Bianca, 

4-  —  trt  while,  mad  xvUh  your  grief,]  Thus  the  firft  quarto. 
The  folio  reads : 

oVr«a;i)e/w^^/ with  your  grief.  Steevens. 
5       encave yourfel/j']    Hide  yourfelf  in  a  private  place. 

Johnson. 

^  That  dwell  in  every  region  of  hit  face',']  The  fame  uncommon 
expreflion  occurs  again  in  King  Henry  P'JII  ; 

<«  ■    The  refpitc  fhoolc 

'*  The  bofom  of  my  confciencc  

«  ..  and  made  to  tremble 

'T\\t  region  of  my  breaft."    Ma  lone. 
T  Or  1  fhall jay.,  you  are  all  in  all  in  Jpleetty']    I  read  : 
Or  J  Jhall Jay,you''re  all  in  all  a  Jplten, 
I  think  our  author  ufes  this  expreflion  elft white.  Johnson. 

"  A  hare-brain'd  Hotfpur,  governed  by  a  fpleen/"'—Tht  old  read-, 
ing,  however,  is  not  inexplicable.  We  ftill  fay,  fuch  one  is  in  wrath, 
IB  the  dumps,  ^cc.  The  fenfe  therefore  is  plain.  Again,  \t\  A  Mid- 
fummer-Nigbr^s  Dream: 

•«  That,  in  a fpletn,  unfolds  both  heaven  and  earth", — . 

Steevens. 

4  A  houfe- 
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A  houfewife,  that,  by  felling  her  defires. 
Buys  herfelf  bread  and  cloaths ;  it  is  a  creature. 
That  dotes  onCaflio,— as  'tis  the  Itrumpet's  plague. 
To  beguile  many,  and  be  beguil'd  by  one  ; — 
He,  when  he  hears  of  her,  canvnot  refrain. 
From  the  excefs  of  laughter: — Here  he  comes 

Enter  Cassio. 
Ashe  fiiall  fmile,  Othello  fhall  go  mad  ; 
And  his  unbookifh  jealoufy  ^  mull  conllrue 
Poor  CafTio's  fmiles,  geftures,  and  light  behaviour. 
Quite  in  the  wrong. — How  do  you  now,  lieutenant  ? 

Caf,  The  worfer,  that  you  give  me  the  addition, 
Whofe  want  even  kills  me. 

lago.  Ply  Defdemona  well,  and  you  are  fure  oPt. 
Now,  if  this  fuit  lay  in  Bianca's  power,  \^fpeakinglo^Mer^ 
How  quickly  iTiould  you  fpeed  ? 

CaJ,  Alas,  poor  caitiff! 

Oth,  Look,  how  he  laughs  already !  \^AJide. 
lago,  I  never  knew  a  woman  love  man  fo. 
Caf.  Aias,  poor  rogue  I  ±  think,  i'faith,  Ihe  loves  me. 
0th,  Now  he  denies  it  faintlv,  and  laughs  it  out. 

iAftde. 

lago.  Do  you  hear,  Caflio  ? 

Oth.  Now  he  importunes  him 
To  tell  it  o'er  :  Go  Lo  ;  well  faid,  well  faid,  \^AJide^ 

lago.  She  gives  out,  thai  you  (hall  marry  her: 
Do  you  intend  it  ? 

Caf,  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Oth,  Do  you  triumph,  Roman  ?  do  you  triumph  ^  ? 

{Afide. 

Caf,  I  marry  her! — what?  a  cuftomer  *  !  I  prythee, 

8  And  bis  nnhookiih Jealcufy — ]   Unhooki/b,  for  ignorant.  Warb. 
V  Do  you  triumpb,  Roman  i  do  you  triumph  f  ]    Othello  calJs  him 
ironicaiiy.    Triumpb,  whicti  was  a  Roman  ceremony,  brought 
Roman  into  his  thoughts.    fVbaf,  (fays  he,)  you  are  noiv  triumphing 
as  great  as  a  Roman  Johnson. 

'■  —  a  cujiomer  /]    A  common  woman,  one  that  invites  cuftom. 

Johnson. 

So,  in  jilVs  ivell  tbat  end''s  ivell : 

<*  J  think  thee  now  fome  common  cujiomer^'*  Steevens. 

bear 
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bear  fome  charity  to  my  wit ;  do  not  think  it  fo  un- 
wholefome.    Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Oth.  So,  fo,  fo,  fo  :  They  laugh,  that  win.  [Jfide, 

lago,  'Faith,  the  cry  goes,  that  you  fhall  marry  her, 

Caf,  Pr'ythee,  fay  true. 

lago*  I  am  a  very  villain  elfe. 

Oth.  Have  you  fcored  me  *  \  Well.  \_Afide, 
CaJ.  This  is  the  monkey's  own  giving  out  :  fhe  is 

perfuaded  I  will  marry  her,  out  of  her  own  love  and 

flattery,  not  out  of  my  promife. 

Oth..  lago  beckons  me  j  now  he  begins  the  llory. 

Caf,  She  was  here  even  now ;  (he  haunts  me  in 
every  place.  I  was,  the  other  day,  talking  on  the  fea- 
bank  with  certain  Venetians ;  and  thither  comes  the 
bauble  ;  by  this  hand  ^  fhe  falls  thus  about  my  neck  ; — 

*  Have  you  fcored  me .?]  Have  you  made  my  reckoning  ? 
have  you  fettled  the  term  of  my  life  ?  The  old  quarto  reads-* 
fiored  me.    Have  you  difpofed  of  me  ?  have  you  laid  me  up. 

Johnson. 

To  fcore  originally  meant  no  more  than  to  cut  a  notch  upon  a  tally, 
or  to  mark  out  a  form  by  indenting  it  on  any  fubltance.  Spenfer, 
in  the  firft  Canto  of  his  Faery  ^ee/i,  fpeaking  of  the  Crofs, 
fays : 

«<  Upon  his  fhield  the  like  was  alfo  fcor'd,''* 
Again,  b.  2.  c.  9  : 

«<  —  why  on  your  (hield,  fo  goodly  fcord, 

**  Bear  ycu  the  pifture  of  that  lady's  head  ?" 
But  it  was  foon  figuratively  ufed  for  fetting  a  brand  or  mark  of  dif- 
grace  on  any  one.    <*  Let  us  fcore  their  backs,"  fays  Scarus,  in 
jlntony  and  Cleopatra  j  and  it  is  employed  in  the  fame  fenfe  on  the  prc- 
fent  occaficn.  Steevens. 

In  Antony  and  Cleopatra^  we  find  : 

<«  ■  1  know  not 

«*  What  counti  harfti  fortune  cafi%  upon  my  face,'*  &c. 
But  in  the  pafiage  before  us  our  poet  might  have  btcn  thinking  of 
the  ignominious  punifhrr.ent  of  flavcs.    So,  in  his  Rape  of  Lucrece  :■ 
**  Worfe  than  a  jU'vifh  ivipe,  or  birth-hour's  blot."  Ma  lone. 
3  —  by  this  hand — ]    This  is  the  reading  of  the  hrft  quarto. 

Steevens. 

Inflead  of  which,  the  editor  of  the  folio,  or  rather  the  licenfer 
of  plays,  fubflituted— 'thither  comes  the  bauble,  ana  falls  tre  thus,  &c. 

Malone. 
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0th,  Crying,  O  dear  Caflio  I  as  it  were  :  his  gefture 
imports  it.  \^A/ide. 

Ca/.  So  hangs,  and  lolls,  and  weeps  upon  me ;  fo 
hales,  and  pulls  me:  ha,  ha,  ha! — 

Oti.  Now  he  tells,  how  Ihe  pluck'd  him  to  my  cham- 
ber: O,  I  fee  that  nofe  of  yours,  but  not  that  dog  I  fhall 
throw  it  to.  [Jji^e, 

Ca/.  Well,  I  muft  leave  her  company* 

lago.  Before  me  I  look,  where  (he  comes. 

Enier  Bi  A  n  c  a. 

Ca/.  'Tis  fuch  another  fitchew  ^  !  marry,  a  perfumed 
one. — What  do  you  mean  by  this  haunting  of  me  ? 

Bian,  Let  the  devil  and  his  dam  haunt  you  !  What 
did  you  mean  by  that  fame  handkerchief,  you  gave  me 
even  now  ?  I  was  a  fine  fool  to  take  it.  I  muft  take  out 
the  whole  work. — A  likely  piece  of  work,  that  you 
(hould  find  it  in  your  chamber,  and  not  know  who  left 
it  there !  This  is  fome  minx's  token,  and  I  muft  take 
out  the  work?  There, — give  it  yourhobby-horfe :  where- 
foever  you  had  it,  I'll  take  out  no  work  on't. 

Ca/  How  now,  my  fweet  Bianca  ?  how  now  ?  how 
now  ? 

0th.  By  heaven,  that  fhould  be  my  handkerchief! 

[J/^e. 

Bian,  An  you'll  come  tofupper  to-night,  you  may  :  an 
you  will  not,  come  when  you  are  next  prepared  for.  [Exit* 
lago.  After  her,  after  her. 
Ca/  'Faith,  I  muft,  Ihe'll  rail  in  the  ftreet  elfe. 
Jago,  Will  you  fup  there  ? 
Ca/  'Faith,  I  intend  fo. 

lago.  Well,  I  may  chance  to  fee  you ;  for  I  would 
very  fain  fpeak  with  you. 

Ca/  Pr'ythee,  come  j  Will  you  ? 

♦  — ^rri&cw /— ]    A  polecat.  Pope. 

Shaklpeare  has  in  another  place  mentioned  the  luft  of  this  animal. 
He  tells  lago  that  flie  is  as  lewd  as  xht  polecat f  but  of  better  fcent, 
the  polecat  being  a  very  ftinking  animal.  Johnson. 

A  pole-cat  was  anciently  one  of  the  cant  terms  for  a  ftrumpet. 

Steevens. 
la^o^ 
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lago.  Go  to  ;  fay  no  more.^  [Exit  Cassio. 

Oth,  How  fhall  J  murder  him,  lago  ? 
lago.  Did  you  perceive  how  he  laugh'd  at  his  vice  ? 
Oth,  O,  lago  ! 

lago*  And  did  you  fee  the  handkerchief? 
Oth.  Was  that  mine  ? 

lago.  Yours,  by  this  hand  ^ :  and  to  fee  how  he  prizes 
the  foolilh  woman,  your  wife  !  Ihe  gave  it  him,  and  he 
hath  given  it  liis  whore. 

Oth,  I  would  have  him  nine  years  a  killing:— 
A  fine  woman  !  a  fair  woman  1  a  fweet  wonian  ! 

lago.  Nay,  you  muft  forget  that. 

Otb,  Ay,  let  her  rot,  and  perifh,  and  be  damnM  to- 
night ;  for  fhe  fliall  not  live :  No,  my  heart  is  turn'd 
to  ftone  ;  I  llrike  it,  and  it  hurts  my  hand*^.  O,  the 
world  hath  not  a  fweeter  creature  :  ihe  might  lie  by  an 
€mperor*s  fide,  and  command  him  talks. 

lago.  Nay,  that's  not  your  way, 

Oth.  Hang  her  !  I  do  but  fay  what  (he  is:  — So  deli- 
cate with  her  needle  ! — An  admirable  mufician  \  O,  Ihe 
will  fing  the  favagenefs  out  of  a  bear  * ! — Of  fohigh  and 
plenteous  wit  and  invention  1  — 

lago.  She's  the  worfe  for  all  this, 

Oth,  O,  a  thoufand,  a  thoufand  times :— And  then, 
Cf  fo  gentle  a  condition  ^ !  — 

5  Toursy  this  bandy  ^t."^  This  fpccch  is  rot  ia  the  original 
quarto,  ib22.  Malonz. 

6  —  Nof  my  heart  is  turnd  to  fione  ;  /  Jirike  it,  and  it  hurts  try 
land.}  This  thought,  as  often  as  it  occurs  to  Shakfpeare,  is  funi 
to  be  received,  and  as  often  counteradts  his ^<2/o3:«  So,  in  Antory  ar.d 
CUopotra,  Ad  IV.  fc.  v)ii : 

throw  my  heart 
**  Againft  the  flint  and  hardnefs  of  my  fault, 
*<  Which,  being  dried  with  grief,  will  break  to  powder, 
«  And  finifti  all  foul  thoughts."  Steevens. 
♦  Oy  flse  ivould  Jing  the  Javaginejs  out  of  a  bcjr  /]    So,  in  tr.us 
0nd  Adonis : 

«*    '         wlicn  he  hath  fun^j 

^he  tyger  ivould  be  tame.""  Mai.one. 
'/  And  then,  of  jo  gentle  a  condition  !]    i.  e.  of  fo  fweet  a  difpofi- 
tion.    So,  in  King  Hfrry  V :    «♦  Our  tongue  is  rough,  coz,  and  my 
tondition  is  not  fmooth."    M  alom  e  . 

lago. 
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lago.  Ay,  too  gentle. 

0th,  Nay,  that's  certain :  But  yet  the  pity  of  it, 
Jago !— O,  lago,  the  pity  of  it,  lago  \ 

lago.  If  you  are  fo  fond  over  her  iniquity,  give  her 
patent  to  offend  ^ ;  for,  if  it  touch  not  you,  it  come* 
near  nobody. 

Oth*  I  will  chop  her  into  mefTes  -.—Cuckold  me  ! 

lago,  O,  tis  foul  in  her. 

Oth,  With  mine  officer  I 

lago.  That's  fouler. 

Oth,  Get  me  fome  poifon,  lago  ;  this  night :— I'll 
not  expoftulate  with  her,  left  her  body  and  beauty  un- 
provide  my  mind  again  :--  this  night,  lago. 

lago.  Do  it  not  with  poifon ;  llrangle  her  in  her  bed, 
even  the  bed  (he  hath  contaminated. 

Oth,  Good,  good :  the  juftice  of  it  pleafes ;  very 
good. 

lago.  And,  for  Caffio, — let  me  be  his  undertaker : 
You  fhall  hear  more  by  midnight.      \A  trumpet  within. 

Oth,  Excellent  good. — What  trumpet  is  that  fame  ? 

lago.  Something  from  Venice,  fure.  'Tis  Lodovico, 
Come  from  the  duke  :  and,  fee,  your  wife  is  with  him* 

Enter  Lodovico,  Desdemona,  and  Attendants* 

Lod,  God  fave  you,  worthy  general ! 

O//^'.  With  all  my  heart,  fir  ». 

Lod,  The  duke  and  fenators  of  Venice  greet  you# 

[gi'ves  him  a  packets 
Oth,  I  kifs  the  inftrument  of  their  pleafures. 

\^opens  the  packet ,  and  reads, 
Def.  And  what's  the  newc,  good  coufin  Lodovico? 
lago,  I  am  very  glad  to  fee  you,  fignior  ; 
Welcome  to  Cyprus. 

8  Jf  you  are  fo  fond  over  her  iniquity,  give  her  patent  to  offend  j] 
So,  in  King  Edward  III.  a  tragedy,  1 596  : 

«  Why  then  g't-ve Jin  a  pajfp.r:,  to  offerd.'"'  Malone. 

9  With  all  my  heart,  Jir.'^  This  does  not  relate  to  what  Lodovico 
hasjudfaid;  but  is  fpoken  by  Othello  while  he  faluCeshim. 

Mai,one. 

Lod. 
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Lod.  I  thank  you  :  How  does  lieutenant  Caffio  ? 
lago.  Lives,  fir. 

DeJ\  Coufin,  there's  fallen  between  him  and  my  lord 
An  unkind  breach  :  but  you  fhall  make  all  well. 
0th,  Are  you  fure  of  that  ? 
Def.  My  lord  ? 

Oth.  This  fail  you  not  to  do,  as  you  nuill —  \reads» 

Lod,  He  did  not  call  ;  he's  bufy  in  the  paper. 
Is  there  divifion  'twixt  thy  lord  and  Caflio  ? 

Def,  A  moft  unhappy  one  ;  I  would  do  much 
To  atone  them  *,  for  the  love  I  bear  to  Caffio. 

Oth\  Fire  and  brimlione  ! 

Def,  My  lord  ? 

Oib.  Are  you  wife  ? 

Def,  What,  is  he  angry  ? 

Lod,  'May  be,  the  letter  mov'd  him  ; 
For,  as  I  think,  they  do  command  him  home. 
Deputing  Caliio  in  his  government. 

Def  By  my  troth,  I  am  glad  on't. 

Oth,  Indeed  ? 

Def  My  lord  ? 

Oth,  I  am  glad  to  fee  you  mad. 
Def  How,  fweet  Othello  ? 

Oth.  Devil  I  [fir iking  her, 

Def,  I  have  not  deferv'd  this. 

Lod,  My  lord,  this  woula  not  be  believ'd  in  Venice, 
Though  I  lliould  fwear  1  faw  it :  'Tis  very  much  ; 
Make  her  amends,  Ihe  weeps. 

Oth.  O  devil,  devil  ! 
If  that  the  earth  could  teem  with  woman's  tears  % 

'  Each 

1  — atone  fj?)i?m, — ]  Make  them  o«  }  reconcile  them.  Johnson, 
See  Vol.  VII.  p.  272,  n.  8.  Malone. 

*  If  tb.it  tbe  eartb  could  teem,  &c.J  If  women's  tears  could  im- 
pregnate the  earth.  By  the  dodlrine  of  equivocal  generation,  new 
animals  were  fuppofed  producible  by  new  cumbinaticns  of  matter.  Sec 
Bacon.  Johnson. 

Shakfpeare  here  alludes  to  the  fabulous  accounts  of  crocodiles.  Each 
tear,  fays  Othello,  which  falls  from  the  falie  Defdcmona,  would  generate 
a  crocodile,  the  moft  deceitful  of  all  animals,  and  whofc  own  tears  are 

proverbially 
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Each  drop  (he  falls  ^  would  prove  a  crocodile : — 
Out  of  my  fight ! 

Def,  I  will  not  ftay  to  offend  you. 

Lod,  Truly,  an  obedient  lady  : — 
I  do  befeech  your  lordfhip,  call  her  back. 

Oth,  Miftrefs,— 

D^/.  My  lord? 

Oth,  What  would  you  with  her,  fir  ? 
Lod.  Who,  r,  my  lord? 

Oth.  Ay  ;  you  did  wifh,  that  I  would  make  her  turn : 
Sir,  fhe  can  turn>  and  turn,  and  yet  go  on. 
And  turn  again  ;  and  Ihe  can  weep,  lir,  weep  ; 
And  ftie's  obedient,  as  you  fay, — obedient, — 
Very  obedient ; — Proceed  you  in  your  tears 
Concerning  this,  fir, — O  well-painted  pallion  ! 
I  am  commanded  home  ^ : — Get  you  away  ; 

proverbially  fallacious.  "  It  Is  written",  fays  Bullokar,  "  that  he  will 
weep  over  a  man*s  head  when  he  hath  devoured  the  body,  and  then  he 
will  eat  up  the  head  too.  Wherefore  in  Latin  there  is  a  proverbe,  crocodili 
lachrymde^  crocodile's  tears,  to  llgnifie  fuch  tears  as  are  fained,  and 
fpent  only  with  intent  to  deceive,  or  doe  harme.'*  EngUp  Expojitorj 
Svo.  1616.  It  appears  from  this  writer,  that  a  dead  crocodile,  **  but  in 
perfedt  forme,"  of  about  nine  feet  long,  had  been  exhibited  in  London, 
in  our  poet's  time.  Malone. 

3  Each  drop  pe  falls — ]  To  fall  is  here  a  verb  adlive.  So,  in  Tht 
Tempefii 

♦<  —  when  I  rear  my  hand,  do  you  the  like, 
To/a// it  on  Gonzalo."  Steevens. 

4  —  Proceed  you  in  your  tears.'\  I  cannnot  think  that  the  poet 
meant  to  make  Othello  bid  Defdemona  to  continue  iveeping^  which 
proceed  you  in  your  tears  (as  the  paflage  is  at  prefent  pointed)  muft 
mean.    He  rather  would  have  faid, 

I        Proceedyou  in  your  tears  f— 
What !  will  you  ftill  continue  to  be  a  hypocrite  by  a  difplay  of  this 
'laell'painted  pajfion  ?  Warner. 

I  think  the  old  pundtuation  is  the  true  cine,  Malone. 

5  lam  commanded  home  :J  Thus  the  folio.  The  quarto,  1622,  reads, 
perhaps  better : 

I  am  commanded  here — Get  you  away,  &c. 
The  alteration,  I  fufpe<S,  was  made,  from  the  editor  of  the  folio  not 
perceiving  that  an  abrupt  fentence  was  intended.  Malone. 

Vol.  IX.  Q^q  I'll 
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I'll  fend  for  you  anon. — Sir,  I  obey  the  mandate. 
And  will  return  to  Venice  ; — Hence,  avaunt  !  — 

[Exit  Des» 

Caffio  (hall  have  my  placed    And,— fir,  to-night, 

I  do  entreat  that  we  may  fup  together. 

You  are  welcome,  fir,  to  Cyprus. — Goats  and  monkies  ^  ! 

[Exit. 

Lod,  Is  this  the  noble  Moor,  whom  our  full  fenate 
Call — all-in-all  fuiEcient?  This  the  noble  nature 
Whom  paffion  could  not  (hake  ?  whofe  foiid  virtue 
The  Ihot  of  accident,  nor  dart  of  chance. 
Could  neither  graze,  nor  pierce 

lago. 

c  Caffio  Jhall  have  my  place,']  Perhaps  this  is  addrcflTed  to  Dejdemona, 
who  had  juft  exprefled  her  joy  on  hearing  Cajfio  was  deputed  in  the 
room  of  her  hufband.  Her  innocent  fatisfaftion  in  the  hope  of  re- 
turning to  her  native  place,  is  conftrucd  by  Othello  into  the  pleafurc 
/he  received  from  the  advancement  of  his  rival.    St ee yens* 

7  Goats  and  morkies  /]  In  this  exclamation  Shakfpeare  has  /hewn 
great  art.  Jago,  in  the  firfi:  fcene  in  which  he  endeavours  to  awaken 
Otbello^i  fufpicion,  being  urged  to  give  fome  evident  proof  of  the  guilt 
of  CaJJio  and  Dejdemona^  tells  him  it  were  impolhble  to  have  ocular 
dcmonftration  of  it,  though  they  Ihould  be  at  prime  as  goati^  as  hot 
as«on)^/«.**  Thefe  words,  we  may  fuppofe,  ftill  ring  in  the  ears  of 
Otbello,  who  being  now  fully  convinced  of  his  wife's  Infidelity,  rulhes 
out  with  this  eraphatick  exclamation  :— logo's  words  were  but  too 
true  i  now  indeed  I  am  convinced  that  they  are  as  hot  as  "  goats  and 
monkies,''^  Ma  lon  e. 

*  i  I  ivbofe  foUd  virtue 

The  /hot  of  accident,  r.or  dart  of  chance, 

Could  neither  graze  ncr  fierce  f'\  For  graze^  Dr,  Warburton  arbi- 
trarily fubftituted  rafe  j  and  Mr.  Theobald,  becaufe  he  could  not  for 
bis  heart  fee  the  difierence  between  fiiot  of  accidert  and  dart  of  chance^^ 
inftead  of  the  latter  word  reads,  charge,  I  do  not  fee  the  leafl 
ground  for  fuppofing  any  corruption  in  this  pafTage.  As />«rf»  relates 
to  the  dart  of  chance^  fo  grasse  is  referred  to  the  /hot  of  accident*  Tlie 
exprcflion  is  {lill  uled  j  we  ftiil  fay — he  was  graced  by  a  bullet, 

Malone. 

To  graxe  is  not  merely  to  touch  fuperficially,  [as  Dr.  Warburton 
has  ftated,]  but  to  ftrlke  not  direitly,  not  fo  as  to  bury  the  body  of 
of  the  thing  ftriking  in  the  matter  ftruck. 

Theobald  trifles,  as  ufual.  Accident  and  chance  may  admit  a 
Aibtilc  diftindioii ;  accident  ooay  be  ccnfidered  as  the  adt,  and  chance 
4  as 
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lago.  He  is  much  chang*d, 

Lod.  Are  his  wits  fafe  ?  is  he  not  light  of  brain  ? 

lago.  He  is  that  he  is  ;  I  may  not  breathe  my  cenfurc* 
What  he  might  be,— if,  what  he  might,  he  is  not,-*- 
I  would  to  heaven,  he  were. 

Lod*  What,  llrike  his  wife  ! 

lago,  'Faith,  that  was  not  fo  well ;  Yet  *would  I  knew> 
That  ftroke  would  prove  the  woril. 

Lod,  Is  it  his  ufe  ? 
Or  did  the  letters  work  upon  his  blood. 
And  new-create  this  fault  ? 

Iago»  Alas,  alas! 
It  is  not  honefty  in  me,  to  fpeak 

What  I  have  feen  and  known.    You  fhall  obferve  him  ; 
And  his  own  courfes  will  denote  him  fo. 
That  I  may  fave  my  fpeech :  Do  but  go  after. 
And  mark  how  he  continues. 

Lod*  1  am  forry,  that  I  am  deceived  in  him.  [Exeunt^ 

SCENE  II. 

A  Room  in  the  Cafile 
Enter  Othello  and  Emilia. 

0th,  You  have  feen  nothing  then  ? 

EmiL  Nor  ever  heard ;  nor  ever  did  fufpe£t» 

0th. 

as  the  power  or  agency  of  fortune  ;  as,  It  was  by  chance  that  this 
accident  befel  me.  At  leaft,  if  we  fuppofe  all  corrupt  that  is  inaccu- 
rate, there  will  be  no  end  of  emendation.  Johnson. 

*  A  Room  in  the  Cajile^']  There  are  great  difficulties  in  afcertaining 
the  place  of  this  fcene.  Near  the  clofe  of  it,  lago  fays  to  Defdemona, 
**  Go  hi  and  weep  not,"  which  would  lead  us  to  place  it  in  the  court 
before  Othello's  caftle.  Thefe  words  may  indeed  be  explained  to 
mean,  **  Go  into  the  fupper-room"  (though  I  do  not  think  that  the 
meaning)  :  but  immediately  afterwards  Roderigo  enters,  and  con- 
veifes  with  lago,  which  decifively  afcertains  the  fcene  not  to  be  in  ' 
Othello*s  houfe  :  for  Roderigo,  who  had  given  the  fiift  intelligence 
to  Brabantio,  of  his  daughter's  flight,  and  had  fliortly  afterwards 
drawn  his-fword  on  Othello  and  his  partifans,  certainly  WOuJd  not 
take  the  liberty  of  walking  into  his  houfe  at  pleafure. 

C^,j  a  OA 


OTHELLO, 

Ot^,  Yes,  you  have  feen  Caflio  and  Ihe  together. 
£mil.  But  then  I  faw  no  harm  ;  and  then  I  heard 
Each  fyllable,  that  breath  made  up  between  them. 
Otb,  What,  did  they  never  whilper  ? 
Emi/,  Never,  my  lord. 
Ot/?.  Nor  fend  you  out  o*  the  way  ? 
£mil.  Never. 

OtL  To  fetch  her  fan,  her  gloves,  her  mafk,  no? 

nothing  ? 
Emil.  Never,  my  lord. 
Ot^,  That's  llrange. 

Emil.  1  durft,  my  lord,  to  wager  llie  is  honefl. 
Lay  down  my  foul  at  ftake  :  if  you  think  other. 
Remove  your  thought ;  it  doth  abufe  your  bofom. 
If  any  wretch  hath  put  this  in  your  head. 
Let  heaven  requite  it  with  the  ferpent's  curfe! 
For,  if  Ihe  be  not  honeft,  chalte,  and  true. 
There's  no  man  happy  ;  the  purcft  of  their  wives  ^ 
Is  foul  as  flander. 

Ot.^,  Bid  her  come  hither  ; — go. —         [Exit  Emiliar 
She  fays  enough  ; — yet  (he's  a  fimple  bawd. 
That  cannot  lay  ac.  much.    This  is  a  lubtle  whore, 
A  clofet-lock^and-key  of  villainous  fecrets: 
And  yet  (he'll  kneel,  and  pray  ;  1  have  feen  her  do't. 

Re-enter  Emilia,  Desd e mon a, 

De/,  My  lord,  what  is  your  will  f 
O//;,  Pray,  chuck,  come  hither. 

On  the  other  hand,  w  hat  Othello  fays  early  in  the  fcenc  to  Emilia, 
*i  Leave  procreants  alone,  and ^ut  tbedocr-y** 
and  his  fubfequent  addrefs  to  her  as  he  goes  out,  as  decifively  point 
out  a  room  in  Othello's  cafile  as  the  place  of  the  fcene  j  and  compel 
us  to  place  the  feveral  interlocutors  there,  however  inconfiftent  with 
Roderigo's  entry,  and  lago's  addrefs  to  Defdemona. 

The  tiuth  ic,  that  our  poet  and  his  audience,  in  this  inftance  as  In 
many  other,  were  content,  from  want  of  Icenery,  to  confider  the 
very  fame  fpot,  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  as  the  outfide  and  infide 
of  a  houfe.  See  Vol.  VII.  p.  122,  n.  7,  and  The  Hijicrical  j^ccount 
of  the  Engl'ifti  Stagtf  &c.  Vol.  I.  Part  II.  p.  74.    M  alone. 

9  —  of  their  wiz/w— J  Thus  the  folio.  The  quarto,  i62Z,  reads— 
ofberJe»,    M  alone. 
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Def,  What  is  your  pleafure  ? 

0th,  Let  me  fee  your  eyes ; 
Look  in  my  face. 

Def,  What  horrible  fancy's  this  ? 

Qth.  Some  of  your  fundion,  miftrefs ;  \to  Emil# 

Leave  procreants  alone,  and  Ihut  the  door  5 
Cough,  or  cry^ — hem,  if  any  body  come  : 
Your  myllery,  your  myftery      nay,  dilpatch. 

[Exit  Emilia. 

Def,  Upon  my  knees,  what  doth  your  fpeech  import  ? 
I  underftand  a  fury  in  your  words. 
But  not  the  words  *. 

Oth,  Why,  what  art  thou  \ 

Def,  Your  wife,  my  lord  ; 
Your  true  and  loyal  wife. 

Gth,  Come,  fwear  it,  damn  thyfelf ; 
Left,  being  like  one  of  heaven,  the  devils  themfelves 
Should  fear  to  feize  thee  :  therefore  be  double-damn'd, 
Swear — thou  art  honeft. 

Def,  Heaven  doth  truly  know  it. 

Oth,  Heaven  truly  knows,  that  thou  art  falfe  as  hell. 

Def,  To  whom,  my  lord  ?  With  whom  ?  How  am  I 
.  falfe  ? 

Oth,  O  Defdemona! — away  !  away  !  away  ! 

De/.  Alas,  the  heavy  day  1  —Why  do  you  weep  ? 
Am  I  the  occafion  of  thefe  tears,  my  lord? 
If,  haply,  you  my  father  do  fufpefl. 
An  inftrument  of  this  your  calling  back. 
Lay  not  your  blame  on  me  ;  if  you  have  loft  him. 
Why,  I  have  loft  him  too, 

Oth.  Had  it  pleas'd  heaven 
To  try  me  with  afflidion  ;  had  he  rairi*d 
All  kinds  of  fores,  and  lharaes,  on  my  bare  hea^i  ; 
Steep'd  me  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips  ; 
Given  to  captivity  me  and  my  utmoft  hopes  ; 
I  ftiould  have  found  in  fome  part  of  my  loul 
A  drop  of  patience  :  but  (alas !)  to  make  me 

'  ^ut  not  tbc  words*}   This  line  is  added  out  of  the  firft  cditron. 

Pope. 

q  3  A  fixed, 


\ 


OTHELLO. 

A  fixed  figure,  for  the  time  of  fcorn* 
To  point  his  flow  unmoving  finger  at,— 
O!  O  ! 

Yet  could  I  bear  that  too ;  well,  very  well : 

But 

%  —  time  of  fcorri'^']  The  reading  of  both  the  eldeft  quartos  an^  the 
folio  is, 

for  the  time  of  fcorn. 
Mr.  Rowe  reads — band  of  fcorn  j  and  fuccecding  editors  have  filent^ 
ly  followed  him. 

I  would  (chough  inoppodtion  to  fo  many  great  authorities  in  fayoor 
of  the  change)  continue  to  read  with  the  old  copy : 

■  the  time  of  fcorn. 

We  call  the  hour  in  ivbicb  ive  are  to  die^  the  hour  of  death  j— the 
time  when  we  are  to  be  judged, — the  day  of  judgment  y— the  inftant 
when  we  fuft'er  calamity, — the  moment  of  evii-y  and  why  may  we  not 
diftinguifli  the  time  which  brings  contempt  along  with  it,  by  the  title 
of  the  time  of  /com  ?  Thus,  in  Soliman  and  Ferjtda,  1599  : 
<*  So  lings  the  mariner  upon  the  fhore, 
**  When  he  hath  paft  the  dangerous  time  of  Jiorms.^* 
Agalny  in  Miriion^s  InfatiateCountefsf  1603: 

*<  I'll  poifon  thee  ;  with  murder  curbe  thy  paths, 
**  And  make  thee  know  a  time  of  infamy**'' 
Othello  takes  his  idea  from  a  clock.    To  make  nu  (fays  he)  a  fixed 
figure  (on  the  dial  of  the  world)  for  the  hour  of  fcorn  to  paint  and  make 
afulljlopat!  Stezvens. 

Might  not  Shakfpcare  have  written— 

■  for  the  fccrn  of  time 

To  point  his  flow  unmoving  finger  at,— 
j.  e.  the  marked  obje^  for  the  contempt  of  all  ages  and  all  time.  So^ 
in  Hamlet: 

For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  fcornt  of  time?** 
However,  in  fnpport  of  the  reading  of  the  old  copies,  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  our  authour  has  perfonificd fcorn  in  his  88th  Sonnet; 
"  When  thou  (halt  be  difpos'd  to  fet  me  light. 
And  place  my  merit  in  the  eye  of  fcorn— 
The  epithet  unmoving  maylikewife  derive  fome  fupport  from  Shak- 
fpeare's  104th  Sonnet,  in  which  this  very  thought  is  exprefTed  : 
*<  Ah  !  yet  doth  beauty,  like  a  dial-bandy 
"  Steal  from  bis  fgwre,  and  r.o  face  perceived  ; 
«<  So  your  fweet  hue,  which  methinks  fiill  doth  Jland, 
*«  Hath  motion,  and  mine  eye  may  bedeceiv'd." 
In  the  clocks  of  the  laft  age  there  was,  I  think,  in  the  middle  of 
the  dial-plate  a  figure  of  time,  which,  I  believe,  was  in  our  poet'» 
thoughts^  when  he  wrote  the  parage  in  the  text. 
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But  there,  where  I  havegarner'd  up  my  heart ^ ; 
Where  either  I  muft  live,  or  bear  no  life; 
The  fountain  from  the  which  my  current  runs. 
Or  elfe  dries  up  ;  to  be  difcarded  thence! 
Or  keep  it  as  a  ciftern,  for  foul  toads 
To  knot  and  gender  in ! — turn  thy  complexion  there  *  I 
Patience,  thou  young  androfe-lipp'd  cherubin; 
Ay,  there,  look  grim  as  hell ! 

De/.  I  hope,  my  noble  lord  efteems  me  honeft. 

O/^.  O,  ay  ;  as  fummer  flies  are  in  the  lhambles. 
That  quicken  even  with  blowing.    O  thou  weed 

Who 

The  f*!ger  of  the  dial  was  the  technical  phrafe.    So,  in  AWovlne 
fCing  of  the  Lomhardsy  by  D'Avenant,  1629  ; 
Even  as  the  JJoiv  fnger  of  the  dial 
**  Doth  in  its  motion  circular  remove 
«  To  diftant  figures,—." 

D'Avenant  was  a  great  reader  of  Shakfpeare,  and  probably  had  read 
his  plays,  according  to  the  fafhion  of  the  time,  in  the  folio,  without 
troubling  himfelf  to  look  into  the  quarto  copies. 

Unmcving  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto,  1622.  The  folio  reads— 
moiing  \  and  this  certainly  agrees  with  the  image  prefented  and  its  coun- 
terpart, better  than  unmo-ving,  which  can  be  applied  to  a  clock,  only  by 
licence  of  poetry,  ( not  appearing  to  moxfe,)  and  as  applied  to  /corny  has 
but  little  force  :  to  fay  nothing  of  the  fuperfluous  epithet  j7ow  }  for 
there  needs  no  ghoft  to  tell  us,  that  that  which  is  unmoving  is  flow, 
Sloio  implies  fome  fort  of  motion,  however  little  it  may  be,  and  there- 
fore appears  to  me  to  favour  the  reading  of  the  folio. 

I  have  given  the  arguments  on  both  fides,  and,  from  rcfpeft  to  the 
opinion  of  others,  have  printed  unmo-ving,  though  I  am  very  doubtful 
whether  it  was  the  word  intended  by  Shakfpeare.  The  quarto,  1622, 
hzs^ffigers  y  the  folio —fnger.  Malone. 

3  —  garner'd  up  my  heart  j]  That  is,  treafured  up  ;  the  garner  and 
the  fountain  are  improperly  conjoined.  Johnson. 

4  ^turn  thy  complexion  there!  &c.]  At  fuch  an  objeft  do  thou, 
patiencey  thyfelt'  change  colour  j  at  this  do  thou,  even  thou,ro^  cherub 
as  thou  art,  look  grim  as  hell.    The  old  editions  and  the  new  have  it, 

I  here  look  grim  as  hell,  ' 
J  was  written  for  ay y  and  not  fince  corrected.  Johnson. 
Hert  in  the  old  copies  was  manifeftly  an  errour  of  the  prefs.  See  the 
line  next  but  one  above.    Mr.  Theobald  made  the  corredion.  ^ 

Malone. 

5  —  0  thou  lueedy']  Dr.  Johnfon  has,  on  this  ocoafion,  been  un- 
juftly  cenfured  for  having  Itifled  difficulties  where  he  could  not  remove 
them.  I  would  therefore  obferve,  that  Othello's  fpeech  is  printed 
word  for  word  from  the  folio  edition,  though  the  quarto  reads : 

——0  tbou  black  weed! 

Q^q  4  Had 


6oo  OTHELLO, 

Who  art  fo  lovely  fair,  and  fmell'ft  fo  fweet. 
That  the  fenfe  aches  at  thee, — 'Would,  thou  had*ft 
ne'er  been  born ! 

Def,  Alas,  what  ignorant  fin  have  I  committed  ? 

Oth,  Was  this  fair  paper  ^,  this  moft  goodly  book. 
Made  to  write  whore  upon  ?  What  committed ! 
Committed^  1 — O  thou  public  commoner  I 
1  ihould  make  very  forges  of  my  cheeks. 
That  would  to  cinders  burn  up  modefty. 
Did  I  butlpeak  thy  deeds. — What  committed  ! 
Heaven  Hops  the  nofe  at  it,  and  the  moon  winks  j 
The  bawdy  wind,  that  kifTes  all  it  meets  *, 
Is  hulh'd  within  the  hollow  mine  of  earth. 
And  will  not  hear  it :  What  committed  \ — 
Impudent  ftrumpet  \ 

Had  this  epithet,  hlae\t  been  admitted,  there  would  fllli  have  re- 
mained an  incomplete  verfe  in  the  fpeech  :  no  add  tional  beauty  would 
have  been  introduced  j  but  inftead  of  it,  a  paltry  antithefis  between 
the  words  black  and  fair.  Steevens. 
The  quarto,  1622,  reads: 

**  O  thou  black  \*eed,  'why  art  fo  lovely  fair  ? 

*'  Tijcw  fmell'ft  fo  fweet,  that  the  fen^c  aches  at  thee,'*  &c. 

Malon  K. 

6  Wai  thh  fair  papery  &c.]  Maflinger  has  imitated  this  paHage  In 
l^bt  Emperor  cf  the  Eofi  : 

**  —         ■  can  you  think, 

«*  This  mafterpiece  of  heaven,  this  precious  vellum 
'<  Of  fuch  a  purity  and  virgin  whitenefs, 
*<  Could  be  defign'd  to  have  perjury  and  whoredom 
In  capital  letters  writ  upon't  ?"  Steevens. 

7  Ccmmitted!]  This,  and  the  three  following  lines,  are  omitted  in 
the  firfl  quarto.  Steevens. 

This  word  in  Shakfpeare's  time,  befide  its  general  fignification, 
feems  to  have  been  applied  particularly  to  unlawful  afts  of  love. 
Hpncc  perhaps  it  is  fo  often  repeated  by  Othello.  So,  in  Sir  Thomas 
Overbiiry's  Characters,  ('/^  ^'Vry  ^oiwtfnj  1614:  **  She  ccmrtits 
with  her  ears  for  certain  ;  after  that,  {he  may  go  for  a  maid,  but  fhe 
has  been  Fain  with  in  her  underftanding."  The  word  is  ufed  in  the 
fa  ne  fenfe  in  King  Lear  :  «*  Commit  not  with  man's  fworn  fpoufc." 
Again,  in  Decker's  11  neft  jVbore,  V.  I. 

<<  if  all  ccmrr  'ttters  ftood  in  a  rank, 

**  They'd  make  a  lane,  in  which  your  fliame  might  dwell." 

Ma  lone.. 

♦  Ibe  bawdy  windy  that  hijfes  all  it  meets,]  So,  in  Tbe  Merchant 
of  V trice : 

«♦  Hugg'd  and  embraced  by  the  ftrumpet  wind."    Malon  e. 
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De/,  By  heaven,  you  do  me  wrong. 

Orb,  Are  not  you  a  ftrumpet  ? 

De/,  No,  as  I  am  a  chriftian  : 
If  to  preferve  this  veffel  for  my  lord  ^, 
From  any  other  ^  foul  unlawful  touch. 
Be — not  to  be  a  ftrumpet,  I  am  none, 

Ot/j.  What,  not  a  whore  ? 

De/.  No,  as  I  (hall  be  faved. 

O/b.  Is  it  poflible  ? 

De/.  O,  heaven  forgive  us ! 

Ofb,  I  cry  you  mercy,  then ; 
I  took  you  for  that  cunning  whore  of  Venice, 
That  married  with  Othello. — You,  miilrefs. 

Re-enter  Emilia. 

That  have  the  office  oppofite  to  Saint  Peter, 
And  keep  the  gate  of  hell ;  You !  you  1  ay,  you  ! 
We  have  done  our  courfe  ;  there's  money  for  your  pains  ; 
I  pray  you,  turn  the  key,  and  keep  our  counfel,  [Exit, 

Emil.  Alas,  what  does  this  gentleman  conceive  ? — 
How  do  you,  madam  ?  how  do  you,  my  good  lady  ? 

De/  'faith,  half afleep. 

Emil.  Good  madam,  what's  the  matter  withmylord\? 
De/.  With  who  ? 

Emil.  Why,  with  my  lord,  madam  ? 

De/  Who  is  thy  lord '  ? 

Emil.  He  that  is  yours,  fweet  lady. 

De/.  I  have  none:  Do  not  talk  to  me,  Emilia; 
1  cannot  weep  ;  nor  anfwer  have  I  none. 
But  what  lliould  go  by  water.    Pr'ythee,  to-night 
Lay  on  my  bed  my  wedding  fheets, — remember; — 
And  call  thy  hufband  hither. 

Emil.  Here  is  a  change  indeed  !  [Exit, 

8  If  to  Jirefewe  this  veffel  for  my  lordy'\  This  expreflion,  as  well  as 
many  others,  our  authour  has  borrowed  from  the  facred  writings? 
«*  — to  poiTefs  his  vejjel  in  fanftificaiion." — i  Theff.iv.  4.  Malone. 

9  — any  other—]  Thus  the  folio.    The  quarto  reads — any  bated, 

StE£VENS« 

»  JVbo  is  thy  lord?]  This,  and  the  following  fpeech,  are  omitted  in 
the  firll  quarto.  St££ven5. 

Def. 


6o2  OTHELLO, 

Dcf,  *Tis  meet  I  (hould  be  us*d  fo,  very  meet. 
How  have  1  been  behaved,  that  he  might  llick 
The  fmall'ft  opinion  on  my  great'ft  abufe  *  ? 

Re-enter  Emilia,  ujith  I  a  go. 

Iago»  What  is  your  pleafure,  madam  ?  How  is  it  witk 
you  ? 

Def,  kcannot  tell.  Thofe,  that  do  teach  young  babes. 
Do  it  with  gentle  means,  and  eafy  tafks : 
He  might  have  chid  mefo  ;  for,  in  good  faith, 
I  am  a  child  to  chiding. 

lago.  What  is  the  matter,  lady  ? 

EmiL  Alas,  lago,  my  lord  hath  fo  bewhor*d  her. 
Thrown  fuch  defpight  and  heavy  terms  upon  her. 
As  true  hearts  cannot  bear. 

Def,  Am  J  that  name,  lago? 

lago.  What  name,  fair  lady  ? 

Def,  Such  as,  fhe  fays,  my  lord  did  fay  I  was. 

Emil.  He  call'd  her,  whore;  a  beggar,  in  his  drink. 
Could  not  have  laid  fuch  terms  upon  his  callet 

lago.  Why  did  he  fo  ? 

»  —  cd  rr.j  grtat'fi  abufe?]  This  is  the  rtading  of  the  quarto, 
1622,  which  Dr.  Johnfon  thought  preferable  to  the  reading  of  the 
folio — 971  my  leaji  rrifufe,  Malone. 

3  — upon  its  callet.]  Callet  is  a  lewd  woman  j  fo  called  (fays  Dr. 
Grey)  from  the  French  calottf  which  was  a  fort  of  head-drels  worn 
hy  country  girls.  This  head-dxefs  is  mentioned  by  Ben  Jonfon  in  hit 
Magnetick  Lady  : 

*<  The  wearing  the  calht,  the  politic  hood." 
The  word  is  likewife  found  in  Cocke  LortUes  Bote,  a  fatyre,  bl.  I. 
printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde;  no  date  : 

«•  Yf  he  call  her  calar,  fhe  callcth  hym  knate  agayne." 

Stezveks. 

This  word  is  of  great  antiquity  in  the  Engllfh  language.  Chaucer 

has  it  in  his  Remedy  of  Lo-ve  : 

*'  C,  forcalet,  for  of,  we  have  O, 
**  L,  for  Icude,  D,  for  demeanure,"  Sec.  Percy. 
1  meet  this  word  in  The  Trarjlation  cf  Ancjio,  1 591  : 

And  thus  this  old  ill-favour'd  fpiteful  callet-^.'''' 
Harrington,  in  a  note  on  that  line,  fays  that  "  callet  \%  a  nick- 
name ufed  to  a  woman/'  and  that      in  Irifh  it  fignifies  a  zoitch." 

I  have  no  faith  in  Dr.  Grey's  etymology  of  this  word,  Cji'cte  is  a 
coif  or  light  cap,  worn  by  others  btlidc  country  gifts.  Malone. 

Dej: 
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Def*  I  do  not  know  ;  1  am  fure,  I  am  none  fuch. 

lago.  Do  not  weep,  do  not  weep ;  Alas,  the  day  I 

'E.miL  Has  Ihe  forlook  To  many  noble  matches. 
Her  father,  and  her  country,  and  her  friends. 
To  be  caird  —whore  ?  would  it  not  make  one  weep  ? 

Def,  It  is  my  wretched  fortune. 

lago,  Befhrew  him  for  it  ! 
How  comes  this  trick  upon  him  ? 

Def,  Nay,  heaven  doth  know. 

EmiL  I  will  be  hang'd,  if  fome  eternal  villain. 
Some  bufy  and  infmuating  rogue. 
Some  cogging  cozening  flave,  to  get  fome  office. 
Have  not  devis'd  this  flander ;  I'll  be  hang'd  elfe. 

lago.  Fie,  there  is  no  fuch  man  ;  it  is  impoffible. 

Def,  If  any  fuch  there  be,  heaven  pardon  him  \ 

Emil.  A  halter  pardon  him  !  and  hell  gnaw  his  bones! 
Why  fhould  he  call  her,  whore  r  who  keeps  her  company  ? 
What  place  ?  what  time  ?  what  form  ?  what  likelihood? 
The  Moor's  abus'd  by  fome  mofi:  villainous  knave 
Some  bafe  notorious  ^  knave,  fome  fcurvy  fellow : — 
O,  heaven,  that  fuch  companions^  t ho u'dft unfold; 
And  put  in  every  honefl;  hand  a  whip. 
To  la(h  the  rafcal '  naked  through  the  world. 
Even  from  the  eafl  to  the  weft  ! 

lago.  Speak  within  door^. 

4-  ^ fome  mo^  villainous  knave,']  Thus  the  folio.  The  quarto^ 
5622,  reads — fome  outrageous  knave.    Ma  lone. 

3  "-notorious—'']  ¥s3x  grojsy  not  in  its  proper  meaning  for  jinowf?, 

Johnson. 

*  — fuch  companions — ]  Ccmpanlen,  in  the  time  of  Shakfpearc, 
was  ufed  as  a  word  of  contempt,  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  fel/ow  is  at  this 
day.    So,  in.  The  Widoiu^  Tears,  by  Chapman,  16 12  :     How  now, 
hii'e  companion  f"   Again,  '\n  The  Spanijh  Tragedy ^  1605: 
And  better  'tis,  that  bafe  companions  die, 
**  Than  by  their  life  to  hazard  our  good  haps."  Malone. 

7  — the  raCcal — ]  Thus  the  quarto,  1622  j  folio-^rafcals,  Emilia 
firft  wi/hes  that  a// bafe  fellows  were  detefted,  and  then  that  heaven 
would  put  a  whip  in  every  honeft  hand  to  punifli  in  a  fignal  manner 
that  villainous  knave,  particularly  in  her  thoughts,  who  had  abufed 
the  too  credulous  Moor.  Malone. 

^  Speak  ivitbin  door.]  Do  not  clamour  fo  as  to  be  heard  beyond  the 
iioufe.  Johnson. 

EmiL 
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EmiL  O,  fie  upon  him  !  fome  fuch  fquire  he  was. 
That  turnMyour  wit  the  feamyfide  without', 
And  made  you  to  fufped  me  with  the  Moor, 

J^igo,  You  are  a  fool ;  go  to, 

Dc/.  O  good  I  ago, 
What  fliall  I  do  to  win  my  lord  again  ? 
Good  friend,  go  to  him  ;  for,  by  this  light  of  heaven, 
I  know  not  how  I  loll  him.    Here  I  kneel  * : — 
If  e'er  my  will  did  trefpafs  'gainit  his  love. 
Either  in  difcourfe  of  thought*,  or  adual  deed; 
Or  that  mine  eyes,  mine  ears,  or  any  fenfe. 
Delighted  them  in  any  other  form  ; 
Or  that  I  do  not  yet,  and  ever  did.. 
And  ever  will, — though  he  do  fhake  me  ofF 
To  beggarly  divorcement, — love  him  dearly. 
Comfort  forfwear  me  !  Unkindnefs  may  do  much  j 
And  his  unkindnefs  may  defeat  my  life. 
But  never  taint  my  love.    I  cannot  fay,  whore  ; 
It  does  abhor  me,  now  I  fpeak  the  word  ; 
To  do  the  a^t  that  might  the  addition  earn. 
Not  the  world's  mafs  of  vanity  could  make  me. 

Jago.  I  pray  you,  be  content ;  'tis  but  his  humour  ; 
The  bufinefs  of  the  ftate  does  him  offence. 
And  he  does  chide  with  you  ^. 

De/,  If  *twere  no  other, — 

Jago.  It  is  but  fo,  I  warrant  you.  \Trumpets^ 

9  — the  feamy  fide  'without :]  That  is,  inji.h  cut.  Johnson. 
«  Here  J  kneel f  &c.]  The fe  words,  and  the  following  lines  of  this 
fpicch,  are  omitted  in  the  quarto,  1622.  Malone. 

i  Either  in  difcourfe  of  thought,  or  aBual  deed\\  Thus  the  old 
copies.    So,  in  Hamlet : 

**  O  heaven  !  a  bcaft,  that  wants  difcourfe  of  reafottf 
"  Would  have  mourn'd  longer." 
The  modern  editors,  following  Mr.  Pope,  readodifcourfe,  or  thought. 

Malone. 

S  ^nd  be  doet  chide  viix\\  you.'\  This  line  is  from  the  quarto,  1622. 

Steevens. 

To  chide  tuith  was  the  phrafeology  of  the  time.  We  have,  I  think, 
the  fajne  phrafe  in  one  of  our  poet's  Sonnet t*  MaionBi 

Hark, 
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Hark,  how  thefe  inftruments  fummon  tofupper! 
And  the  great  meflengers  of  Venice  ftay  : 
Go  in,  and  weep  not ;  all  things  lhall  be  well. 

[Exeunt  Desdemon  A,  a/iii  Emilia^ 

Enter  Roderigo. 
How  now,  Roderigo  ? 

Rod»  I  do  not  find,  that  thou  deal'fl  jullly  with  me. 
lago.  What  in  the  con  trary  ? 

Rod.  Every  day  thou  dofF'ft  me  with  fome  device,  lago  5 
and  rather  (as  it  feems  to  me  now)  keep'il  from  me  all 
conveniency,  than  fupplieft  me  with  the  lealt  advantage 
of  hope.  I  will,  indeed,  no  longer  endure  it :  Nor  am  I 
yet  perfuaded,  to  put  up  in  peace  what  already  I  have 
fooliftilyfulFerM. 

lago.  Will  you  hear  me,  Roderigo  ? 

Rod*  'Faith,  I  have  heard  too  much  ;  for  your  words, 
and  performances,  are  no  kin  together. 

lago.  You  charge  me  moll  unjuftly. 

Rod,  With  nought  but  truth.  I  have  walled  myfelf 
out  of  my  means.  The  jewels  you  have  had  from  me, 
to  deliver  to  Defdemona,  would  half  have  corrupted  a 
votarift :  You  have  told  me — fhe  has  received  them, 
and  returned  me  expedations  and  comforts  of  fudden 
refpeft  and  acquittance  ^ ;  but  I  find  none, 

lago.  Well ;  go  to;  very  well. 

Rod,  Very  well !  go  to !  I  cannot  go  to,  man ;  nor 
*tis  not  very  well :  By  this  hand,  I  fay,  it  is  very  fcurvy  j 
and  begin  to  find  myfelf  fobb'd  in  it. 

lago.  Very  well. 

Rod,  I  tell  you,  'tis  not  very  well.    I  will  make  my- 

4-  And  the  great  mejfengers  of  Venice  fiay  ;]  Thus  the  quarto.  The 
folio  reads : 

The  mejfengers  of  Venice  Jlay  the  meat,  Steevens. 
5  -—and  acquittance}]  This  is  the  reading  of  the  original  quarto, 
x62Z.    The  folio  reads— and  acquaintance, 
Acquittance  is  requital.    So,  in  K.  Henry  V, 
And  fliall  forget  the  office  of  our  hand 
<<  Sooner  than  ^quittance  of  defert  and  meriCi^" 
Sw  alfo  Uamleti  p.  405,     S-,  Malonk. 

felf 
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felf  known  to  Defdemona  :  If  (he  will  return  me  nty 
jewels,  I  will  give  over  ray  fuit,  and  repent  my  unlaw* 
ful  folicitation ;  if  not,  afTure  yourlelf,  I  will  feck  fa« 
tisfadion  of  you. 
lago.  You  have  fald  now. 

Rod,  Ay,  and  I  have  faid  nothing,  but  what  I  proteft 
intendment  of  doing. 

lagcWhy^  now  1  fee  there's  mettle  in  thee ;  and  even, 
from  this  inilant,  do  build  on  thee  a  better  opinion  than 
ever  before.  Give  me  thy  hand,  Roderigo  :  Thou  haft 
taken  againft  me  a  moft  juft  exception  ;  but  ytt,  I  pro- 
teft, I  have  dealt  moft  direftly  in  thy  affair. 

Red,  It  hath  not  appeared. 

logo,  I  grant,  indeed,  it  hath  not  appearM;  and  your 
fufpicion  is  not  without  wit  and  judgment^.  But, 
Roderigo,  if  thou  haft  that  within  thee  indeed,  which  I 
have  greater  reafon  to  believe  now  than  ever, — I  mean, 
purpoTe,  courage,  and  valour, — this  night  (hew  it :  if 
thou  the  next  night  following  enjoyeft  not  Defdemona, 
take  me  from  this  world  with  treachery,  and  devife  en- 
gines for  my  life. 

Rod,  Well,  what  is  it  ?  is  it  within  reafon,  and  com- 
pafs? 

lago,S\T,  there  is  efpecial  commi(non  ^  come  from 
Venice,  to  depute  Caffio  in  Othello's  place. 

Rod.  Is  that  true  ?  why,  then  Othello  and  Defdemoni 
return  again  to  Venice. 

Jago,  O,  no ;  he  goes  into  Mauritania,  and  takes 
away  with  him  the  fair  Defdemona,  unlels  his  abode  be 
linger'd  here  by  feme  accident;  wherein  none  can  b«  fo 
determinate,  as  the  removing  ofCaflio. 

Rod,  How  do  you  mean — removing  of  him  ? 

6  — your  fujf  kionii  not  without  wit  and  judgment.]  Shalcfpeare 
knew  well,  that  moft  men  like  to  be  flattered  on  account  of"  thofe 
endowments  in  which  they  are  moft  deficient.  Hence  lago's  compli- 
inent  to  this,  fnif^e  on  his  Tagacity  and  fhrewdnefs,    Malon  e. 

7  — there  is  efpecial  CbmmiJJicn Shaklpeare  probably  wrote— * 
fpedal,    M  ALONE. 

J  ago. 
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lago.  Why,  by  making  him  uncapable  of  Othello's 
place  ;  knocking  out  his  brains. 

Rod,  And  that  you  would  have  me  to  do  ? 

lago.  Ay;  if  you  dare  do  yourfelf  a  profit,  and  aright. 
He  fups  to-night  with  a  harlot,  and  thither  will  I  go  to 
him; — he  knows'not  yet  of  his  honourable  fortune:  if  you 
will  watch  his  going  thence,  (which  I  will  falhion  to  fall 
out  between  twelve  and  one,)  you  may  take  him  at  your 
pleafure  ;  I  will  be  near  to  fecond  your  attempt,  and  he 
fliall  fall  between  us.  Come,  ftand  not  amazed  at  it,  but 
go  along  with  me  ;  I  will  fhew  you  fuch  a  neceflity  in  his 
death,  that  you  fhall  think  yourfelf  bound  to  put  it  on 
him.  It  is  now  high  fupper-time,  and  the  night  grows 
to  wafte* :  about  it. 

Rod,  I  will  hear  further  reafon  for  this* 

lago.  And  you  lhall  be  fatisfied.  [Exeunt* 

SCENE  Ilf. 

Another  Room  in  the  Caftle, 

EaterOr HELLO,  Looavico,  Desdemona,  Emilia, 

and  Attendants^ 

Lad,  I  da  befeech  you,  fir,  trouble  yourfelf  no  fur- 
ther. 

Oth,  O,  pardon  me  ;  'twill  do  me  good  to  walk. 
Lod,  Madam,  good  night ;  I  humbly  thank  your  lady- 
fhip. 

Def,  Your  honour  is  moft  welcome. 

*  -^and  the  night  grows  to  wafte  :]  I  fuppofe  lago  means  to  fay^ 
that  it  is  near  midnight.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  print  ivaiji.  Both  the 
old  copies,  the  quarto,  1622,  and  the  folio,  1623,  read — uoajif  which 
was  the  old  fpelling  of  nva'iji.    So  Hamlet: 

In  the  dead  toaft  [ioaiJl'\  and  middle  of  the  night.'* 
See  the  note  on  that  paifage,  p.  208,  n.  2. 
So  alfo,  \n  The  Puritan,  a  comedy,  1607: 
«  mm   ■    .....  ere  the  day 

*<  Be  fpent  to  the  girdle,  thou  fhalt  be  free." 
The  words,  how«vir,  may  only  mean— night  is  wafting  apace. 

MAL0NE<r- 
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Oih.  Will  you  walk, fir? — O, — Defdemona, — 

Dcf.  My  lord  ? 

Oth,  Get  you  to  bed  on  the  inftant ;  I  will  be  return'd 
forthwith:  difniifs  your  attendant  there;  look,  it  be 
done. 

Def.  I  will,  my  lord.  \Exeiint  Oth.  Lod.  and  Attend. 
EmiL  How  goes  it  now  I  he  looks  gentler  than  he 
did. 

Def.  He  fays,  he  will  return  incontinent: 
He  hath  commanded  me  to  go  to  bed. 
And  bade  me  to  difmifs  you. 

Emil  Difmifs  me  ! 

Def.  It  was  his  bidding  ;  therefore,  good  Emilia, 
Give  me  my  nightly  wearing,  and  adieu: 
We  mufl  not  now  difpleafe  him. 

Emil.  I  would,  you  had  never  feen  him  ! 

Def.  So  would  not  I ;  my  love  doth  fo  approve  him. 
That  even  his  llubbornnefs,  his  checks,  and  frowns, — 
Pr'ythee,  unpin  me, — have  grace  and  favour  in  them. 

Emil.  I  have  laid  thofe  fheets  you  bade  me  on  the  bed. 

Def.  All's  one: — Good  father'l  how  foolilh  are  our 
minds  !  — 

If  1  do  die  before  thee,  pr'ythee,  fhroudme 
In  one  of  thofe  fame  Iheets. 

Emil,  Come,  come,  you  talk. 

Def.  My  mother  had  a  maid,  callM— Barbara  ; 
She  was  in  love ;  and  he,  (he  lov'd,  prov*d  mad. 
And  did  forfake  her* :  Ihe  had  afong  of  willow, 

9  — Good  fa:her      Thus  the  folio.    The  quarto,  1622,  reads- 
all's  one,  good  fa'itb.    Ma  lone. 
•  — and  he,  fhe  lot-^dt  proved vmdf 
And  did  forj.jkc  her  ;J  I  believe  that  mad  only  fignifics  ivildj/rari' 
t'ick,  uncertain.  Johnson. 

We  ftill  call  a  wild  girl  a  mad-cap  :  and,  in  The  Firft  Fart  of  Kin^ 
Henry  f^I  are  mentioned, 

«  Madf  natural  graces,  that  extlngulfli  art." 
Again,  in  the  Tivo  Gentlemen  ofl^erona  : 

Come  on,  you  fr^7i-cap." 
Again,  in  Lovt's  Labour's  Lojl :    *<  Do  you  hear,  my  mad  wenches 

Stkivens. 

Aa 
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An  old  thing  'twas,  but  it  exprefs'd  her  fortune. 
And  (he  dy'd  finging  it:  That  fong,  to-night. 
Will  not  go  from  my  mind  ;  I  have  much  to  do. 
But  to  go  hang  my  head*  all  at  one  fide. 
And  ling  it  like  poor  Barbara.    Pr'ythee,  difpatch. 

EmiL  Shall  I  go  fetch  your  night-gown? 

Def.  No,  unpin  me  here, — 
This  Lodovico  is  a  proper  man. 

EmiL  A  very  handfome  man.  , 

DeJ.  He  fpeaks  well. 

EmiL  I  know  a  lady  in  Venice,  would   have  walk'd 
barefoot  to  Paleftine,  for  a  touch  of  his  nether  lip. 
.  DeJ\  The  poor  foul"^  fat  fighing  ^  by  a  fycamore  tree. 

Sing  all  a  green  nvillo^  ;  [ftnging. 
Her  hand  on  her  hofom,  her  head  on  her  knee. 
Sing  imllo^jj,  n/jillonjijy  luillouu  : 

*  —  I  have  much  to  do, 

But  to  go  hang  my  bead—^l  I  have  much  ado  to  do  any  thing  but 
kdng  my  bead.    We  might  read  : 
Not  to  go  bang  my  bead. 

This  is  perhaps  the  only  infertion  made  in  the  latter  editions  which 
has  improved  the  play.  The  reft  fsem  to  have  been  added  for  the  fake 
of  amplification,  or  of  ornament.  When  the  imagination  had  fubfided', 
and  the  mind  was  no  longer  agitated  by  the  horror  of  the  adion,  ic 
became  at  leifure  to  look  round  for  fpecious  additions.  This  addition  is 
natural.  Defdemona  can  at  firft  hardly  forbear  to  fing  the  fong  j  flie 
endeavours  to  change  her  train  of  thoughts,  but  her  imagination  at  laft 
prevails,  and  fhe  fmgs  it.  Johnson. 

Thefe  words,  and  all  that  follows,  to  Nay  that^s  not  next,  inclufive- 
ly,are  not  in  the  original  quarto,  1622;  and  appeared  firll  in  the  folio. 
The  remaining  lines  of  the  fong  alfo  appeared  firft  in  that  copy, 

Malone, 

?  The  poor  foul,  &c.]  This  fong,  in  two  parts,  is  printed  in  a  late 
coUeftion  of  old  ballads;  the  lines  preferveci  here  differ  fomewhat  from 
the  copy  difcovered  by  the  ingenious  colledtor.  Johnson. 

4— yijffighing — ]  The  folio  reads— /?«^z«^.  The  paflage,  as  has 
been  already  obferved,  is  not  in  the  original  copy  printed  in  1622.  The 
reading  of  the  text  is  taken  from  a  quarto  of  no  authority  printed  in 
1630.  Sighing,  as  Mr.  Steevens  has  obferved,  is  alfo  the  reading  in  the 
black-lecter  copy  of  this  ballad  in  the  Pepys  CoUeftion,  which  Dr. 
Percy  followed.    See  the  Reli^ues  of  Ancient  Englijh  Poetry,  I.  192. 

Malon£, 

Vol.  IX.  R  r  The 
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^he  frejh  fireams  ^  ran  by  her,  and  murmured  her  mcmii  % 

Sing  nvillonju,  iff  c. 
Her  fait  tears  fell from  her,  andfoften*d  the  fiones  j 
Lay  by  thefe : 

Sing  <u)iUo<vj,  uuilloiv,  ivrlloiv  ; 
Pr*ythee,  hye  thee;  he'll  come  anon. — 

Sing  alia  green  ivillon,^  muft  he  my  garland m 

2. 

Let  nobody  blame  him,  his  fcorn  I appre'ue 
Nay,  that's  not  next.— Hark  1  who  is  it  that  knocks? 
EmiL  It  is  the  wind. 

Def  I  calVd  my  lo've,  falfe  love  ^  ;  but  ixhat  Jaid  he 
then  ? 

Sing  ivilloiVf  Iffc. 
If  I  court  mo  ^joomen,  you'' II  couch  nuith  mo  men*. 

So,  get  thee  gone;  good  night.    Mine  eyes  do  itch; 
Doth  that  bode  weeping  I 

EmiL  'Tis  neither  here  nor  there. 

5  The  frefo  fireamsi  &c.]  Thefs  lines  are  formed  with  fome  addi- 
tions from  two  couplets  of  the  original  fong  : 

*«  The  cold  firearm  ran  by  bimy  his  eyes  wept  apace  j 
«<  O  willow,  &c. 

•<  The  fait  tears  fell  from  him,  which  drowned  his  face  j 
<<  O  willow,  &c. 

The  mute  birds  fate  by  him,  made  tame  by  bis  mones  j 
«  O  willow,  &c. 

**  Tbe  fait  tears  fell from  bitfit  wbicb  fo/ten'd  the  fiones.^* 
^  het  nobody  blame  birrif  his  fccrn  I  apprcve^  In  the  original: 
<*  Let  nobody  blame  me,  her  Icorns  1  do  prove, 
<*  O  willow,  &c. 

<*  She  was  born  to  be  fairj  I  to  die  for  her  love.''  Maloni. 

7  I  call'd  my  love,  faljt  love This  couplet  is  rK>t  in  the  ballad, 
which  is  the  complaint,  not  of  a  woman  forfaken,  but  of  a  man  re- 
jedted.  Thefe  lines  were  probably  added  when  it  was  accommodated 
to  a  woman.  Johnson. 

8  m^youll  couch  ivitb  mo  men*^  This  verb  Is  found  alfo  la  7he 
Tivo  Noble  Kinjmen,  1634  : 

"  ■  ■       Q,  ifthoufOBf^ 

But  one  night  with  her>— Ma  l  0  n  x  i 

Def 
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be/,  I  have  heard  it  faid  fo  ^—O,  thefe  men,  thefe 
men! — 

l)oft  thou  in  confcience  think, — tell  me,  Emilia, — 
That  there  be  women  do  abufe  their  hufbands 
In  fuch  grofs  kind  ? 

£miL  There  be  Tome  fuch,  no  'queftion. 

De/,  Would'ft  thou  do  fuch  a  deed  for  all  the  world  ? 

£miL  Why,  would  not  you  ? 

De/l  No,  by  this  heavenly  light ! 

£mi/.  Nor  I  neither,  by  this  heavenly  light ; 
1  might  do't  as  well  i'  the  dark. 

DiT.  Would'll  thou  do  fuch  a  deed  for  all  the  world  ? 

E/m7.  The  world  is  a  huge  thing :  'Tis  a  great  price 
For  a  fmall  vice. 

De/.  Good  troth,  I  think  thou  would'H  not. 

EmiL  By  my  troth,  I  think  I  Ihould;  and  undo't,  when 
I  had  done.  Marry,  I  would  not  do  fuch  a  thing  for  a 
joint-ring;  nor  for  meafures  of  lawn;  nor  for  gowns  j 
petticoats,  nor  caps,  nor  any  petty  exhibition:  but, 
for  the  whole  world,-— Why,  who  would  not  make  her 
hufband  a  cuckold,  to  make  him  a  monarch?  I  Ihouid 
venture  purgatory  for't. 

De/.  Belhrew  me,  if  I  would  do  fuch  a  wrong 
For  the  whole  world. 

Emil.  Why,  the  wrong  is  but  a  wrong  i'  the  world  ; 
and,  having  the  world  for  your  labour,  'tis  a  wrong  in 
your  own  world,  and  you  might  quickly  make  it  right. 

De/.  I  do  not  think,  there  is  any  fuch  woman. 

Em^/,  Yes,  a  dozen  ;  and  as  many  to  the  vantage  %  as 
Would  ftore  the  world  they  play'd  for. 
But,  I  do  think*,  it  is  their  hulbands' faults. 
If  wives  do  fall :  Say,  that  they  flack  their  duties. 
And  pour  our  treafures  into  foreign  laps*  ; 

9  I  have  heard  it  faid  Jo.]  This,  as  well  as  the  following  fpeech,  U 
omittedinthe  firft  quarto.  Steevens. 

-^to  the  'vantagei']  i.  e.  to  boot,  over  and  above.  Steevens. 

i  Buti  I  do  thir.ky  &c.]  The  remaining  part  of  this  fpeech  is  omit- 
ted in  the  firft  quarto.  Steevens. 

*  And  pcur  our  treajures  into  foreign  laps  ;]  So,  in  one  of  our  au- 
thour's  poems : 

*<  Robb'd  other  beds' revenues  of  their  rents.'*   Ma  lone. 

R  r  2  Or 
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Or  elfe  break  out  inpeevifh  jealoufies. 
Throwing  reftraint  upon  us;  or,  fay,  theyftrikc  Vk'Sg 
Orfcantour  former  having  ^  in  defpight; 
Why,  we  have  galls ;  and,  though  we  have  fome  grace^ 
Yet  have  we  fome  revenge.    Lethufbands  know, 
Their  wives  have  fenfe  like  them      theyfee,  and  fmcll^ 
And  have  their  palates  both  for  fweet  and  four. 
As  hufbands  have.    What  is  it  that  they  do. 
When  they  change  us  for  others?  Is  it  fport? 
I  think,  it  is  ;  And  doth  afFedion  breed  it? 
I  think.  It  doth  ;  Is't  frailty,  that  thus  errs  ? 
It  is  fo  too  :  And  have  not  we  alFeftions  ? 
Pefires  for  fport  ?  and  frailty,  as  men  have  ? 
Then,  let  them  ufe  us  well :  elfe,  let  them  know. 
The  ills  we  do,  their  ills  inftrud  us  fo 
Def,  Goodnight,  goodnight:  Heaven  me  fuch  ufage 
fend^ 

Not  to  pick  bad  from  bad  ;  but,  by  bad,  mend! 

[Exeunt, 


A  C  T    V.  SCENE!. 

^  A  Street, 

Enter  Iago,        Rod irigo. 

lago.  Here,  Itand  behind  this  bulk ;  ftraight  will  he 
come : 

3      car  former  having—-']  Our  former  allowance  of  expcnce, 

J0HNS0!C. 

+  —have  like  them:']  Senfe'ia  ufed  here,  as  in  Hamlet j  for 

Jenfation  or  Jenfual  appetite.    See  p.  336.  n.  2.  Maloni. 

5  — injirutl  ut  fo.J  This  paflage,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  is 
not  in  the  quarto,  1622.  The  reading  of  the  text  is  that  of  the  folio, 
1623.  The  modern  editors,  following  an  alteration  made  by  the 
editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  read — inftruft  us  to.  Our  poet,  for  the 
fake  of  rhyme,  often  ufes  an  uncommon  phraleolo^jy  j  1  have  there- 
fore adhered  to  the  authentick  copy.  Malone. 

—  heaven  me  fuch  ufage  fend,]  Such  ufei  is  the  reading  of  the 
folio,  and  of  the  fubfequent  editions  j  but  the  old  quarto  has  : 

— — Jucb  ufage  fend, — 
VJage  is  aa  old  word  for  cujiomj  and,  1  think,  better  than  ufet. 

Johnson, 
Wear 
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Wear  thy  good  rapier  bare,  and  put  it  home  ; 
Qiiick^  quick;  fear  nothing;  1*11  be  at  thy  elbow: 
it  makes  us,  or  it  mars  us  ;  think  on  that. 
And  fix  moft  firm  thy  refolution. 

Rod.  Be  near  at  hand  ;  I  may  mifcarry  in't. 

lago.  Here,  at  thy  hand ;  be  bold,  and  take  thy 
fword.  \rettres  to  a  little  dijiance^ 

Rod.  I  have  no  great  devotion  to  the  deed  ; 
And  yet  he  has  given  me  fatisfying  reafons • 
'Tis  but  a  man  gone: — forth,  my  fword  ;  he  dies. 

[goes  to  his  Jiando 

lago,  I  have  rubb'd  this  young  quat  almofl  to  the  fenfe. 
And  he  grows  angry  ^ ,    Now,  whether  he  kill  Caifio, 
Or  Caflio  him,  or  each  do  kill  the  other. 
Every  way  makes  my  gain  ^ ;  Live  Roderigo, 
He  calls  me  to  a  relHtution  large 
Of  gold,  and  jewels,  that  I  bobb'd  from  him', 

7  I  have  rubbed  thisycung  quat  glmoj}  to  the  fenfe, 
Andbegroios  angry. This  is  a  paiFage  much  controverted  among 
the  editor^.  SirT.  Hanmer  reads  ^wa^,  z  gudgeon  \  not  that  a  gud- 
geon can  ^TMb^ed  to  much  fenfe,  but  that  a  man  grofsiy  deceived  is 
otitn  czWzd  z  gudgeon.  Mr.  Upton  reads  fua'ilf  which  he  proves,  by 
much  learning,  to  be  a  very  choleric  bird.  Dr.  Warburton  retains 
gnat,  which  ib  found  }n  the  early  quarto.  Theobald  would  introduce 
Anotj  a  fmall  bird  of  that  name.  1  have  followed  the  text  of  the  folio, 
and  third  and  fourth  quartos. 

A  qsiat  in  the  miidland  counties  is  a  pimple,  which  by  rubbing  is 
made  to  fmart,  oii%  rubbed  to  Jenfe,  Roderigo  is  called  a  quat  by  the 
fame  mode  of  fpeech,  as  a  low  fellow  is  now  termed  in  low  language  a 
fcab,    to  rub  to  the  fenfcy  is  to  rub  to  the  quick,  Johnson. 

So,  in  The  DevWs  Laio-cafe,  1623:  ♦<  O  young  juat  !  inconti- 
nence is  plagued  in  all  creatures  in  the  world." 

Again,  in  Decker's  Gul's  Hornbook^  1609:  ''—•whether he  be  a 
yong  quat  of  the  firft  yeeies  revennew,  or  fome  auftere  and  fulien-faced 
fieward,"/  &c. 

Such  another  thought  occurs  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Catiline  i 
<*  — — — —  murt  have  their  difgraces  ftill  new  rubbed, 
**  To  make  them  fmart,"  &c.  Steevens. 

^  '-'my gain  :1  The  quartos  read — my  game.  Steevens. 

9  that  I  bobb'd  from  him,']  That  I  fooVd  him  out  of,  Aboh 
formerly  fignified  a  mock,  or  jeer.  Coles  renders  it  in  his  Diftionary, 
1673,  by  Jannuy  as  he  does  bobbed  by  illufus.    Ma  lone. 

R  r  3  As 
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As  gifts  to  Defdemona  ; 

It  mull  not  be  :  if  Caffio  do  remain. 

He  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life. 

That  makes  me  ugly;  and,  bcfides,  the  Moor 

May  unfold  me  to  him  ;  there  ftand  I  in  much  peril : 

No,  he  muft  die: — But  fo,  1  hear  him  coming. 

Enter  Cassio. 

Rod,  I  know  his  gait,  'tis  he  ; — Villain,  thou  dy'ft. 

\rujhes  from  kis  pojly  ayid  makes  a  pa/s  at  Caflio. 
Caf.  That  thruft  had  been  mine  enemy  indeed. 
But  that  my  coat  is  better  than  thou  think'fl ; 
I  will  make  proof  of  thine. 

[draivSy  and  wcounds  Roderigo. 
Rod,  O,  I  am  (lain  !  [fails. 
[I ago  rujhes  from  his  pof,  cuts  Calllo  behind  in  tht 
leg  *,  and  exit, 
Caf  I  am  maim'd   for  ever: — Help,  hoi  murder! 
murder !  [falls. 

Enter  Othello,  at  a  difiance, 

0th.  The  voice  of  CafTio  : — lago  keeps  his  word. 

Rod.  O,  villain  that  I  am  I 

Oth,  Hark  I  'tig  even  fo. 

Caf.  O,  help  !  ho  1  light  I  a  furgeon  ! 

Oth.  'Tis  he; — O  brave  lago,  honeft,  and  juft. 
That  hall  fjch  noble  fenfe  of  thy  friend's  wrong  ! 
Thou  teacheft  me, — Minion,  your  dear  lies  dead. 
And  your  fate  hies  apace  *  ; — Strumpet,  I  come  : 
Forth  of  my  heart  ^  thofe  charms,  thine  eyes, are  blotted; 
Thy  bed,  lull-ftain'd,  lhall  with  lull's  blood  be  fpotted. 

[Exit  Othello. 

Enter 

t  —  \n  tht  % ,]  lago  maims  Caflio  in  the  Ugt  In  confe<juence  of 
what  he  has  juit  heard  him  fay,  from  which  he  luppoftd  that  his  body 
was  defended  by  feme  fccret  armour.    Ma  lone. 

And y cur  fate  hies  apace  :]  Thus  th:  firft  quarto.  The  fcconJ 
4juarto  and  the  folio  read — And  your  unh/eji fate  ties.    St  e  evens, 

3  Forth  of  my  hearty  Sec]  Thus  the  firft  quarto.  The  fclio  reads, 
For§/i  perhaps  the  true  reading  is,  For  c/f,  &c.  Stievjeks. 

For 
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Enter  LoDovico,  ««^Gratiano,  at  a  dijiance, 

Caf,  V^Tiat,  ho  !  no  watch  ?  no  pafTage  ^  ?  murder  ! 
murder ! 

Gra,  'Tii  feme  mifchance ;  the  cry  is  very  direful. 
Caf,  O,  help  ! 
Lod,  Hark ! 

Rod.  O  wretched  villain ! 

Lod,  Two  or  three  groans  ;^it  is  a  heavy  night ' : 
Thefe  may  be  counterfeits ;  let's  think't  unfafe 
To  come  in  to  the  cry,  without  more  help. 

Rod»  No  body  come  ?  then  fhall  I  bleed  to  death. 

Enter  I  a  GO,  'with  a  light, 

Zi?^.  Harki 

Gra*  Here's  one  comes  in  his  Ihirt,  with  light  and 
weapons. 

lago.  Who's  there  ?  whofe  noife  is  this,  that  cries  on 
murder^? 

Lod» 

For  off the  conjeftural  reading  introduced  by  theedltorof  the  fecond 
folio,  and  is  one  of  a  thoufand  proofs  of  capricious  alterations  made 
in  that  copy,  without  any  regard  to  the  moft  ancient  editions.  The 
original  reading  is  undouhtedly  the  true  one.  So,  in  Mount  Tahor,  or 
Private  Exercifes  of  a  penitent  Sinner^  1639  :  "  — whilft  all  this  was 
adling,  there  came  forth  of  another  4oor  at  the  fartheft  end  of  the 
ftage,  two  old  men,"  &c. 

A%?\xii  as  Mr.  Henley  has  obferved,  in  K,  Richard  III, 
"  I  cloath  my  naked  villainy 

«  With  old  odd  ends,  ftolen /or/£>  0/ holy  writ." 
Again  ,  ibidem  : 

"  'Faith,  none,  but  Humphrey  Hour,  that  call'd  your  grace 
"  To  breakfaft  once,ybr/2)  o/" my  company."  Malone. 
A  -—no  paJJ'age  ? — ]  No  paflenger  ?  nobody  going  by  ?  Johnsok* 
So,  in  the  Coviedy  of  Errors  : 

**  Now  in  the  Airrmg  paffage  of  the  day,'*  Steevens. 

5  — a  heavy  night:]  A  thick  cloudy  night,  in  whiph  an  ambufh 
naay  be  commodioufly  laid.  Johnson. 

So,  in  Meajure  for  Meafure  : 

Upon  the  heavy  middle  of  the  night.*'  Steevens. 

6  —  ivbofe  n»ife  is  this,  that  cries  on  murder  f  ]  Thus  the  quarto, 
1622,  and  the  folio,  1623  j  and  fuch  was  the  phrafeology  of  Shak- 
ip^^re's  age.   So,  in  Eafiward  Hoe,  a  comedy,  1605  : 

R  r  4  «  WhA 
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Lod»  We  do  not  know. 
Jago.  Did  not  you  hear  a  cry  ? 
Caf,  Here,  here ;  for  heaven*s  fake,  help  me» 
I  ago.  What's  the  matter  ? 
Gra.  This  is  Othello's  ancient,  as  I  take  it. 
Lod.  The  fame,  indeed  ;  a  very  valiant  fellow. 
lago.  What  are  you  here,  that  cry  fo  grievcufly  ? 
Caf.  lago?  O,  1  am  fpoil'd,  undorre  by  villains  I 
Give  me  fome  help. 
lago,  O  me,  lieutenant !   what  villains  have  done 
this  ? 

Caf.  I  think,  that  one  of  them  is  hereabout. 
And  cannot  make  away. 

lago,  O  treacherous  villains ! — 
What  are  you  there  ?  come  in,  and  give  fome  help. 

[/o  Lod.  and  Gra, 

Rod,  O,  help  me  here! 
Caf,  That's  one  of  them. 

lago,  Omurderous  flave!  O  villain!  [lago y^^-^^Rod. 
^0^/.  Odamn'dlago!  O  inhuman  dog  !—0  1  O!  Ol 
lago.  Kill  men  i'  the  dark! — Where  be  thefe  bloody 
thieves  ? — 

How  filent  is  this  town  ! — Ho!  murder  !  murder ! 
What  may  you  be  ?  are  you  of  good,  or  evil  ? 

Lod,  As  you  fhall  prove  us,  praife  us. 

lago.  Signior  Lodovico? 

Lod,  He,  fir. 

lago.  I  cry  you  mercy  ;  Here's  CafFio  hurt  by  villains. 
Gra.  Caffio! 

lago.  How  is  it,  brother  ? 
Caf.  My  leg  is  cut  in  two. 
//z^<3.  Marry,  heaven  forbid  !— 
Light,  gentlemen  i — I'll  bind  it  with  my  fhirt. 

<*  Who  cries  on  murder?  lady,  was  it  yoa  ?'* 
That  line  is  a  parody  on  one  in  T'be  Spanljb  Tragedy. — The  editor 
of  the  fecond  folio,  who  altered  whatever  he  did  not  under<tand,  for 
criet  on  fubftituted  cries  cutf  and  has  been  followed  by  all  the  modem 
editors.  Malonk. 
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Enter  B  i  a  n  c  a  . 

Sian,  What  is  the  matter,  ho?  who  is't  that  cryM? 

Jago.  Who  is't  that  cry'd? 

Bian.  O  my  dear  Caffio  I  my  fweet  Caffio  I 
O  Caffio!  Caffio!  Caffio! 

Iago»  O  notable  ftrumpet! — Caffio,  may  you  fufpefl 
Who  they  Ihould  be,  that  have  thus  mangled  you? 

Ca/.  No. 

Gra,  I  am  forry,  to  find  you  thus ;  I  have  been  to 
feek  you. 

lago.  Lend  me  a  garter^  :  So. — O,  for  a  chair. 
To  bear  him  eafily  hence  ! 

JBiaf2.  Alas,  he  faints  :-«0  Caffio  !  Caffio!  Caffio! 

lago.  Gentlemen  all,  I  do  fufpeft  this  trafh 
To  be  a  party  in  this  injury  *. — 
Patience  a  while,  good  Caffio.  — Come,  come  ; 
Lend  me  a  light. — Know  we  this  face,  or  no  ? 
Alas!  my  friend,  and  my  dear  countryman, 
Roderigo?  no: — Yes,  fure; — O  heaven  !  Roderigo. 

Gra,  What,  of  Venice? 

Jago,  Even  he,  fir ;  did  you  know  him  ? 

Gra,  Know  him?  ay. 

Jago.  Signior  Gratiano  ?  I  cry  you  gentle  parcfcn; 
Thele  bloody  accidents  muft  excufe  my  manners. 
That  fo  negleded  you. 

Gra,  I  am  glad  to  fee  you. 

Jago,  How  do  you,  Caffio? — O,  a  chair,  a  chair! 
Gra,  Roderigo ! 

Jago,  He,  he,  'tis  he: — O,   that's  well  faid;— the 
chair: —  [A  chair  brought  in% 

Some  good  man  bear  him  carefully  from  hence  ; 
I'll  fetch  the  general's  furgeon, — For  you,  miftrefs, 

{to  Bianca. 

Save  you  your  labour. — He  that  lies  flain  here,  Caffio, 
Was  my  dear  friend :  What  malice  was  between  you  ? 

7  Lend  me  a  garter^  &c.]  This  fpeech  is  omitted  in  the  firft  quarto. 

StEE  V£NS* 

*  To  be  a  party  in  this  injury,'^  Thus  the  folio.    The  quarto, 
1622,  reads»-to  bear  a  fart  in  this*  Mai;.oni* 

4  Caf. 
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Caf.  None  in  the  world  ;  nor  do  I  know  the  man. 
lago,  \jo  Bian.]  What,  look  you  pale  r — O,  bear  him 
out  o*  the  air. —  [Caflio  and  Rod.  are  borne  aff. 
Stay  you,  good  gentlewoman^; — look  you  pale,  nul- 
trels?  — 

Do  you  perceive  the  gaftnefs^  of  her  eye? — 
Kay,  if  you  liare  ' ,  we  fhall  hear  more  anon 
Behold  her  well ;  I  pray  you,  look  upon  her  ; 
Do  you  fee,  gentlemen  r  nay,  guiltinefs  will  fpeak. 
Though  tongues  were  out  of  ufe. 

Enter  Emilia. 

£mil,  *Lzs,  what's  the  matter;  what's  the  matterj 
hufband? 

lago.  Calfio  hath  here  been  fet  on  in  the  dark. 
By  Roderigo,  and  fellows  that  are  fcap'd  ; 
He's  almolt  flain,  and  Roderigo  dead. 

£mi/.  Alas,  good  gentleman  !  alas,  good  Caflio  ! 

lago.  This  is  the  fruit  of  whoring. — Pr'y  thee,  Emilia, 
Go  know  of  Calfio  where  he  fupp'd  to-night* 

»  ^good  gentlewoman  :]  Thus  the  quarto,  1622.  The  folio  reads 
•^gentlemen.  That  the  original  is  the  true  reading,  may  be  coMeded 
from  tho^itjation  and  feelings  of  the  pa-ties  on  the  fcene.  No  reafon 
can  be  afligned  why  Lodovico  and  Grat'iarc  fhould  immediately  quit 
the  fpot  where  they  now  are,  before  they  had  heard  from  lago  further 
particulars  of  the  attack  on  CalTio,  merely  becaufe  Caflio  was  born« 
off:  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  his  miftrefs,  Bianca,  who  has  been 
otficioufly  offering  him  afliftance,  would  naturally  endeavour  to  ac- 
company him  to  his  lodgings.    Ma  lone. 

9  — /i)^  gaftnefs — ]  So  the  folio.  The  quartos  read, ^V/ifrri.STEi  v. 

»  JVay,  if  you  Jiare,]  So  the  folio.    The  quartos  read,  yJiVr*. 

Stzevens. 

*  — Pr''yfbeei  Emiliat 

Go  knew  of  Ccjfio  ivbere  be  fuppd  to  n'gbt ;]  In  the  laft  fcene  of 
the  preceding  aft  lago  informs  Roderigo,  that  Caflio  was  to  fup  with 
Bianca;  that  he  would  accompany  CalTio  to  her  houfe,  and  would 
take  care  to  bring  him  away  from  thence  between  twelve  aad  one, 
Calfio  too  had  himfelf  informed  lago,  in  Aft  IV.  fc.  i.  that  he  would 
fup  with  Bianca,  and  lago  had  promifed  to  meet  him  at  her  houfe» 
Perhaps,  however,  here  lago  chofe  to  appear  ignorant  of  this  faft, 
confcious  that  he  had  way-laid  Cafl'io,  and  therefore  defirous  of  being 
drought  ignorant  of  hi$  motions  during  the  evening.    M alone. 

What^ 
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What,  do  you  fhake  at  that  ? 

Bian.  He  fupp'd  at  my  houfe ;  but  I  therefore  fliake 
not. 

I  ago.  O,  did  he  fo  ?  I  charge  you,  go  with  me. 

Emil.  Fie,  fie  upon  thee,  ftrumpet  ! 

Bian,  I  am  no  ftrumpet ;  but  of  life  as  honeft. 
As  you  that  thus  abufe  me. 

EmiL  As  I  ?  foh  !  fie  upon  thee  ! 

lago.  Kind  gentlemen,  let's  go  fee  poor  Calfio  drefs'd :  — 
Come,  millrefs,  you  mult  tell  us  aipother  tale.— 
Emilia,  run  you  to  the  citadel. 
And  tell  my  lord  and  lady  what  has  happ'd. — 
Will  you  go  on,  I  pray? — This  is  the  night,  [Ajtde, 
That  either  makes  me,  or  fordoes  ^  me  quite.  [Exeunt* 

S  C  E  N  E  II. 

4  Bed'chamler :  Desdemona  in  bed,  ajleep*  Alight 
burning. 

Enter  Othello. 
0th,  It  is  the  caufe,  it  is  the  caufe,  my  foul,— 
Let  me  not  name  it*  to  you,  you  challe  liars  ! — 

It 

3  — QY  fordoes  me  quite.']  To  fordo  Is  to  undo,  to  ruin,  to  deftroy, 

St£EV£N5« 

See  p.  244,  n.  6.  Malone. 

4  It  is  the  caujey  it  is  the  caufe,  my  fouly-— 

Let  me  not  name  it-—]  The  abruptnefs  of  this  foliloquy  maket 
Itobfcure.    The  meaning,   I  think,   is  this:      I  am  here  (fays 
Othello  in  his  mind)  overwhelmed  with  horror.    What  is  the  rea- 
fon  of  this  perturbation  ?  Is  it  want  of  refolution  to  do  juftice  ?  Is 
it  the  dread  of  Ihedding  blood  ?  N05  it  is  not  the  adion  that  fhock$ 
**  me,  but  it  is  the  caufe^  it  isthecauje,  my  foul  j  let  me  not  name  it  to 
youj  ye  chafie  fiars  /  it  is  the  caufe,"''  Johnson. 
Othello,  full  of  horror  at  the  cruel  a£lion  which  he  Is  about  to  per- 
petrate, feems  at  this  inftant  to  be  feeking  his  juftification,  from 
reprefenting  to  himfelf  the  caufe,  i.  e.  the  greatnefs  of  the  provocation 
he  had  received.  Steevens. 

Shakfpeare  feems  to  have  had  the  following  verfe  in  the  fifth  chap- 
ter of  Jeremiah  in  view:  <*  They  overpafs  the  deeds  of  the  wicked  ; 
they  judge  not  the  caufe,  the  caufe  of  the  fatherlefs  j— (hall  not  my 

foul 
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It  is  the  caufe. — Yet  Til  not  (hed  her  blood  ; 
Nor  fear  that  whiter  fkin  of  hers  than  fnow. 
And  fmooth  as  monumental  alabafter. 

[tahs  off  his  fixard. 
Yet  (he  mull  die,  elfe  Ihe'll  betray  more  men*. 
Put  out  the  light,  and  then  put  out  the  light  ^  : 
If  I  quench  thee,  thou  flaming  minifter, 

I  can 

/<>«/  be  avenged  on  fuch  as  this  ?"  In  iniitation  of  this  the  poet  meant, 
if  his  interrupted  expreflions  were  completed,  to  fay,  It  is  the  caufe, 
the  caufe  of  •virtue  and  cbaftity,  tubicb  I  am  going  to  maintain  :  my 
foul,  tb'u  is  tbe  offence  tbc9  bafi  to  avenge  :  but  let  me  not  name  th^ 
offence  to  you,  ye  chafle  ftars;  it  is  the  caufe  of  cba^ity,  and  flie  muft 
die,  elfe    flie'U  betray  more  men.    Jujiice  demands   it  from  me* 

AnoNY  MU£, 

5  Tet  Jhe  muji  die,  elfe  /hell  betray  more  men.]  This  is  the  fecond 
t               attempt  of  Othello  to  juftify  what  he  has  undertaken.    Firft  he  fays, 

Jt  is  the  caufe,  i.  e.  his  own  caufe ;  now  he  is  willing  to  fuppofe  him- 
felf  the  preventer  of  fuccecding  mifchief  to  others.    St e evens. 

6  Put  ovt  the  light,  and  then  put  cut  tbe  light ;]  This  is  one  of 
the  paflTages  to  which  I  alluded  iu  a  note  on  As  you  like  it.  Vol.  III. 
p.T33,  n.  5 ;  in  which  by  a  modern  regulation  our  poet's  words  have 
obtained  a  meaning,  which  in  my  opinion  was  not  in  his  thoughts. 
Mr.  Upton  was  the  firftperfon  who  introduced  the  conceit  in  this  line, 
which  has  been  adopted  fxnce  his  book  appeared,  by  pointing  it  thus  ( 

Put  out  the  light,  and  then — Put  out  the  light !  &c. 

His  explanation  is  as  follows.  V II put  out  tbe  light,  and  then--* 
ftrangle  her,  he  was  going  to  fay  j  but  this  recals  a  thoufand  tender 
thoughts  to  his  troubled  foul :  he  ftops  fliort;  If  I  qutncb  tbe  taper ^ 
bow  eafy  is  it  to  refiore  its  former  light  y  but  O  Defdemona,  if  I  once 
put  out  thy  light,"  Sec. 

On  this  Dr.  Warburton  grounded  the  following  note  : 

**  The  meaning  is,  I  will  put  out  the  li^ht,  zndthen  proceed  to  the 
execution  of  my  purpofe.  But  thecxpreflion  of  putting  out  tbe  light, 
bringing  to  mind  the  effects  of  the  extinction  of  thclight  of  life,  he 
breaks  fliort,  and  queftions  himfelf  about  the  effects  of  this  metaphorical 
extindlion,  introduced  by  a  repetition  of  his  firft  words ;  as  much  as  to 
fay.  But  hold,  let  me  firlt  weigh  the  reflections  which  this  cxpreflion 
fo  naturally  excites." 

I  entirely  agree  with  Dr.  Farmer,  that  this  regulation  gives  a  fplrit 
to  this  pallage  that  was  not  intended.  The  poet,  I  think,  meant 
merely  to  fay, — "  I  will  now  put  out  the  lighted  taper  which  1  hold, 
and  then  put  out  the  light  of  life  j''  and  this  introduces  his  fubfequent 
reflexion  and  comparifon,  juft  as  aptly,  as  fuppofing  the  latter  words  of 
the  line  to  be  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  in  the  beginning  of  it,  which 
cannot  bs  done  without  deftroying  that  equivoque  and  play  of  words  of 
which  Shakfpeare  was  fo  fond. 

There 
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i  can  again  thy  former  light  reftore. 

Should  I  rep«nt  me  ; — but  once  put  out  thy  light*. 

There  are  few  images  which  occur  more  frequently  in  his  works  th^ 
this.    Thus,  in  K.  Henry  VL  ?*  III.  the  dying  Cliftbrd  fays, 

Here  burm  my  candle  out,  ay,  here  it  dies." 
Again,  in  Macbeth  : 

<<  Out,  out,  brief  candle  !'* 
Again,  in  K.  Henry  FUL  ; 

«  This  candle  burns  not  clea^  J  'tis  I  muft  fnuff  it  j 
«  Then  out  it  goes." 
Again,  in  his  Rafe  of  Lucrece  : 

«  Fair  torch,  hum  oat  thy  light,  and  lend  It  not 
To  darken  her,  whofe  light  excelleth  thine  !" 
Let  the  words— />«r  cut  her  light,  ftand  for  a  moment  in  the  pl-?ce  of 
•^darken  her,  and  then  the  fentence  will  run — Burn  cut  thy,Jlghty  fair 
torch,  and  lend  it  not  to  pat  car  her  light,  ivhofe  light  is  more  excellent 
than  thine.  In  the  very  fame  ftrain,  lays  Othello,  let  me  Jirji  extin- 
guifh  the  light  I  noiv  held,  and  thenfut  out  the  light  of  life.  But  how- 
different  in  effeft  and  importance  are  thefe  two  a<5is  !  The  extinguifhcd 
taper  can  be  lighted  again,  but  the  light  of  life,  when  once  extinguilh- 
ed,  can  never,  alas,  be  relumined.'' 

The  queftion  is  not,  which  regulation  renders  the  paffage  moft  ele- 
gant and  fpirited,  but  what  was  the  poet's  idea.— I  believe,  however, 
that  Shakfpeare  wrote— and  then  put  out />l;_y  light  j  and  the  readings 
of  the  original  copy  in  a  fubfequent  line,  "  —  but  once  put  out  thlncy'* 
feems  to  me  to  countenance  this  emendation. 
In  The  Merchant  of  P^enice  the  word  light  is  ufed  v/ith  equal  ambiguity  S 

Let  me  give  light,  but  let  me  not  be  light,''''  Ma  lone. 
This  has  been  confidered  as  a  very  difficult  line.  Fielding  makes 
Bettertcn  and  Booth  difpute  about  it  with  the  author  hmfelf  in  the  othef 
world.  The  pundluation  recommended  by  Dr.  Warburton,  gives  a 
fpirit  to  it  which  I  fear  was  not  intended.  It  feems  to  have  been  only 
a  flay  upon  words.  To  put  the  light  out  was  a  phrafe  for  to  kill.  In 
The  Maid's  Tragedy,  Melantius  fays, 

**  —  *Tis  a  juftice,  and  a  noble  one, 
**  To ^wf      //^f^f  oKf  of  fuch  bafe  offenders.'''  Farmer. 
Put  out  the  light.  This  phrafe  is  twice  ufed  in  Sidney's  Arcadia,  fot 
killing  a  lady,  p.  460,  and  470,  edit.  1633. 

Again,  in  an  unpublifhed  play,-  called  The  Second  Maidens  Tragedy, 
by  George  Chapman,  licenfed  by  Sir  George  Buc,  Odlober  31ft,  161 
(now  in  the  library  of  the  Marquis,  of  Lanfdown,  who  honoured  mo 
with  the  ufe  of  it) : 

«<   O  foul  of  cunning-, 

"  Came  that  arch  fubtilty  from  thy  lady's  coOnfel, 
«■<  Or  thine  own  fudden  craft  ?  confefs  to  me 
*'  How  oft  thou  haft  been  a  bawd  to  their  clofe  adlions, 
**  Or  all  thy  light  goes  out.*''    Ste  evens. 
«  ~m,put  out  thy  light,]  Thus  the  folio.    The  quarto  reads  — put  cut 
fhint,  Stssvkn65 

Thou 
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Thou  cunning'ft  pattern  of  excelling  nature 
I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat. 
That  can  thy  light  relume*.    When  I  have  pluck'd  th/ 
rofe», 

I  cannot  give  it  vital  growth  again. 

It  needs  muft  wither: — ril  fmelJ  it  on  the  tree. — 

\^kij]ing  her 4 

O  balmy  breath,  that  doft  almofl  perfuade 
Juftice  herfelf  to  break  her  fword! — Ont:e  more. — 
£e  thus  when  thou  art  dead,  and  I  will  kill  thee, 
And  love  thee  after  : — Once  more,  and  this  the  lad : 
So  fweet  was  ne'er  fo  fatal.    I  muft  weep, 
But  they  are  cruel  tears :    This  forrow's  heavenly  ' 
Itftrikes,  where  it  doth  love.— She  wakes — 

D^/.  Who's  there  ?  Othello.^ 

Oth.  Ay,  Defdemona. 

Def,  Will  you  come  to  bed,  my  lord  ? 

Oth,  Have  you  pray'd  to-night,  Defdemona  ? 

Def,  Ay,  my  lord. 

Oth,  If  you  bethink  yourfelf  of  any  crime, 

1  ^bcu  cunning' Ji  pattern  of  excelling  naturej"]  So,  in  Palmerin  D^Olt" 
va,  1588,  P.I.  — thofe  that  beheld  her,  cfteemed  her  for  the 
chiefeft  piece  of  workmanfhipp  that  ever  Nature  framed."  Reed. 

8  That  can  thy  light  relume.]  Thus  the  folio.  The  quarto  1622, 
for  relume  has — return.  The  modern  editors,  following  the  quarto  print- 
fed  in  1630,  TtzA—,relutn:ne. 

Our  poet  has  illume.,  for  illuminatet  in  Han-let : 

«*  Had  made  his  courle,  to  illume  that  part  of  heaven, 
<*  Where  now  it  burns.''  Malone. 

9  —thy  ro/e,]  Thus  the  folio.    The  quarto  reads, — the  rofc. 
Again,  the  quarto  reads, 

'<  I'll  fmell  it  on  the  tree." 
The  folio, 

"  I'll  fmell  fZ>^f  on  the  tree."  SteeviKs. 

1   Thii  forroiv^s  bea-venly  j  J  This  tendernefs,  with  which  I  lament 

the  punilliment  whichjuftice  compels  me  to  inflift,  is  a  holy  paflion. 

I  wifh  thefp.  two  lines  could  be  honeftly  cjedtcd.  It  is  the  fate  of 
Shalcfpearc  to  countcradl  his  own  pathos.  JohNsoN. 

Perhaps  the  poet  would  not  have  retaiued  both  thefe  images,  hacf 
he  publifhed  the  plav  himfelf,  though  In  the  hurry  of  compofition  he 
threw  them  both  upon  paper.  The  firfl  feems  adopted  from  the  fabu- 
lous hiftory  of  the  crocodile,  the  fecond  from  a  palTage  in  the  fcripturc. 

*  Steevens. 
♦*  Whom  the  Lord  lovcth,  he  chaftcncth.'*  Mason. 

Unreconcir^ 
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Unreconcird  as  yet  to  heaven  and  grace. 
Solicit  for  it  ftraight. 

Def,  Alas,  my  lord,  what  may  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Oth,  Well,  do  it,  and  be  brief;  I  will  walk  by : 
I  would  not  kill  thy  unprepared  fpirit ; 
No, — Heaven  forefend  ! — I  would  not  kill  thy  foul 

Def,  Talk  you  of  killing  ? 

Oth,  Ay,  1  do. 

Def,  Then,  heaven 
Have  mercy  oh  me  ! 

0//?>.  Amen,  with  all  my  heart ! 

Def»  If  you  fay  fo,  I  hope  you  will  not  kill  me. 

Oth.  Humph ! 

Def.  And  yet  I  fear  you;  for  you  are  fatal  then. 
When  your  eyes  roll  fo  :  Why  I  fhouldfear,  I  know  not. 
Since  guiltinefs  I  know  not ;  but  yet,  I  feel,  I  fear. 

Oth,  Think  on  thy  fins. 

Def,  They  are  loves  I  bear  to  you. 

Oth,  Ay,  and  for  that  thou  dy'ft. 

Def,  That  death's  unnatural,  that  kills  for  loving'. 
Alas,  why  gnaw  you  fo  your  nether  lip  ? 
Some  bloody  pafSon  fhakes  your  very  frame  : 
Thefe  are  portents ;  but  yet,  I  hope,  I  hope. 
They  do  not  point  on  me. 

Oth,  Peace,  and  beftill! 

Def  I  will  fo  :  What's  the  matter  ? 

Oth»  That  handkerchief,  which  I  fo  lov'd,  and  gave 
thee. 

Thou  gav*ft  to  Caffio. 

Def  No,  by  my  life  and  foul ; 

*  I  ivould  not  kill  tby  foul,"]  Sir  PF.  D''A'venant  has  borrowed  this 
thought  in  his  AlbovinC)  King  of  Lombardy,  1629  : 

**  I  am  not  fraught  with  devil's  fpleen  j  I  would 
**  Not  hurt /i)y/oa/."  Steevens. 
3  That  deatb^s  unnatural,  that  ki/ls  for  Io'vi/tg»'\  This  thought  It 
liicewifc  found  in  TJbe  Legend  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  a  poem,  by  H. 
L.  i6mo.  1597 : 

**  Unnatural,  which  kill  where  you  fliould  kifle.'* 
Again,  in  our  poet's  K,  Richard  III, 

**  It  is  a  quarrel  moft  unnatural, 

**  To  bAeveng'd  pn  him  that  loveth  thee."  Malqvt, 

Send 
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Send  for  the  man,  and  alk  him, 

0th,  Sweet  foul,  take  heed. 
Take  heed  of  perjury ;  thou  art  on  thy  death- bed^ 

Def.  Ay,  but  not  yet  to  die. 

Oth,  Yes,  prefently : 
Therefore  confefs  thee  freely  of  thy  fiii; 
For  to  deny  each  article  with  oath. 
Cannot  remove,  nor  choke,  the  ftrong  conception 
That  I  do  groan  withal.    Thou  art  to  die. 

Def,  Then,  Lord  have  mercy  on  me ! 

Oth,  I  fay,  amen. 

Def,  And  have  you  mercy  too! — I  never  did 
Offend  you  in  my  life  ;  never  lov'd  Caffio, 
^Hut  with  fuch  general  warranty  of  heaven 
As  I  might  love :  I  never  gave  him  token. 

Oth,  By  heaven,  I  faw  my  handkerchief  in  his  hand. 
Operjur'd  woman!  thou  doft  Hone  my  heart. 
And  mak'll  me  call,  what  I  intend  to  do, — 
A  murder,  which  I  thought  a  facrifice*  ; 
I  faw  the  handkerchief. 

Def,  He  found  it  then  ; 
I  never  gave  it  him  : — Send  for  him  hither. 
And  let  hifn  confefs  a  truth. 

Oth,  He  hath  confefs'd. 

Def,  What,  my  lord  ? 

Oth,  That  he  hath— us*d  thee  \ 

♦  A  murder^  nobkb  I  thought  a  facnfice  :'\  This  line  Is  difficult. 
^bou  kafl  hardened  my  heart,  and  makeji  me  kill  thee  with  the  rage  of  a 
murderer  J  when  /  thought  to  have  jacrificcd  thee  CO  juftice  with  the 
Calmnefs  of  a  prieft  ftriking  a  vidtim. 

It  muft  not  be  omitted,  that  one  of  the  elder  quartos  reads,  tbtu  doji 
Jfone  thy  heart  i  which  1  fufped  to  be  genuine.  The  meaning  then 
will  be,  thou  forceji  me  to  difmifs  thee  from  the  world  in  the  ftate  or 
the  mwdered  without  preparation  for  death,  when  I  intended  chat  thy 
Jjunifhment  fhould  have  been  a  facrifice  atoning  for  thy  crime. 

I  am  glad  that  I  have  ended  my  xevifal  of  this  dreadful  fcene.  It  It 
not  to  be  endured.  Johkson. 

Thy  heart,  is  the  reading  of  the  original  quarto,  i6z2.  Malons. 

5  That  be  hath — us'd  thee.]  The  quarto,  i62»,  exhibits  this  line 
thus : 

That  he  h%i]9>mMds  dtatb*   Malok  k. 
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t>ef.  How  ?  unlawfully  ? 
Oth,  Ay. 

Def.  He  will  not  fay  fo. 

0th,  No,  his  mouth  is  ftoppM  ; 
tloneftlago  hath  ta'en  order  for't^. 

Def,  My  fear  interprets  then, — What,  is  he  dead  ? 

0th.  Had  all  his  hairs  been  lives ,  my  great  revenge 
Had  ftdmach  for  them  all. 

Def,  Alas !  he  is  betray'd,  and  I  undone. 

0/>&.  Out,  ftrumpet!  Weep' ft  thou  for  him  td  my  face  ? 

Def,  O,  banifh  me,  my  lord,  but  kill  me  not. 

Oth,  Down,  ftrumpet ! 

Def,  Kill  me  to-morrow,  let  me  live  to-night. 
Oth,  Nay,  if  you  ftrive, — 
Def,  But  half  an  hour. 
Oth,  Being  done. 
There  is  no  paufe®. 

Def,  But  while  I  fay  one  prayer, 

Oth,  Ic  is  too  late  ^.  \ftie f mother ^  her^ 

EmiL 

6  — ta'en  order  fort.'\  i.e.  taken  meajures.  So,  in  Holin- 
fted's  Reign  of  K.mg  John  :  "  —  he  took  fuch  crJer  for  him,  that  he  was 
defpoiled  of  all  his  goods  and  benefices."  p.  174,  Steevens. 

Again,  \n  Dido  ^een  of  Carthagcy  by  Marlowe  and  Nafhe,  1594: 
I  will  take  order  for  that  prefently.'*  Malone. 

7  Had  all  bis  hairs  been  lives^ — ]  This  thought  appears  to  have 
been  very  common,  as  it  occurs  frequently  in  dramatic  performances 
prior  to  Shakfpeare's  Othello,  So,  in  The  t)eviVs  Charter,  by  Barnaby 
Barnes,  1607: 

Know,  Csefar,  had  I  now  as  many  lives 
*«  As  there  are  ftones,  or  hairs  upon  my  head, 
«  I  would,'*  &c. 
Again,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  King  and  no  Kingi 
"  — —  but  if  all 

**  My  hairs  ivere  liveS)  I  would  not  be  engaged  ' 
*«  In  fuch  a  caufe."  Steevens. 
King  and  no  Kingy  as  appears  from  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  papers,  was 
produced  in  1611.    See  Vol.  I.  P.  II,  Hijiorical  Account  of  the  Englijb 
Stage.  Malone. 
*  Being  done. 

There  is  no  paufe.']  The  firft  quarto  omits  this  fpeech. 

Steevens. 

S  It  is  too  late."]  Aftct  this  fpeech  of  Othello,  the  elder  quarto  adds 
an  invocation  frorrt  Defdemona,  confifting  only  of  the  facred  nartae 
thrice  repeated.    As  this  liiuft  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  uttered  whils 

Vol.  IX.  S  s  &e 
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EmiL  [njoithin,']  My  lord,  my  lord!  what  ho !  my  lord, 
my  lord ! 

0/i&.  What  noife  is  this? — Not  dead?  not  yet  quit? 
dead? 

I,  that  am  cruel,  am  yet  merciful ; 

I  would  not  have  thee  linger  in  thy  pain.— 

^o,  fo. 

EmiL  [^ivithin,']  What  ho!  my  lord,  my  lord! 
Oth,  Who's  there  ? 

EmiL  [n.vithin.'\  O,  good  my'Jord,  Lwouldfpeak  a  word 
with  you. 

Oth,YtS'y — 'tis  Emilia: — by  and  by.— She's  dead. 
'Tis  like,  Ihe  comes  tofpeak  of  Caffio's  death  ; 
The  noife  was  high.— Ha !  no  more  moving? 
Still  as  the  gtave.    Shall  Ihe  come  in  ?  Were'tgood? 
I  think,  Ihe  iHrs  again  : — No.  — What's  the  beflr 
If  fhe  come  in,  Ihe'll  furefpeak  to  my  wife  :  — 
My  wife  !  my  w  ife  !  what  wife  ? — I  have  no  wife  '  : 
O  infupportable  !  O  heavy  hour  1 
Methinks,  it  fliould  be  now  a  hugeeclipfe 
Of  fun  and  moon ;  and  that  the  affrighted  globe 
Should  yawn  at  alteration. 

E?niL  {i^jithin.  \  1  do  befeech  you  I  may  fpeak  with  you, 
O,  good  my  lord  ! 

0th.  I  had  forgot  thee  :  O,  come  in,  Emilia: — 
Soft, — by  and  by: — Let  me  the  curtains  draw. — 

flie  is  yetftruggllng  with  death,  I  think  an  editor  may  be  excufcd  from 
inferting  fuch  a  circumftance  of  fupererogaCory  horror,  efpcci«ily  as  it 
isfcundin  but  one  of  the  ancient  copies,  Steevens. 

This  alteration  was  probably  made  in  confequence  of  the  ftatuc  of 
the  3d  of  James  I.  c.  21.  which  lays  a  penalty  for  the  p/ofane  ufc  of 
the  name  of  God,  &c.  in  Itage-plays,  enterludcs.  May-games,  Sec, 

TOL  LET. 

The  ftatutg  W3S  neceHary;  for  not  only  the  ancient  moralities,  but 
the  plays  (thofe  ofCba/'man  in  particular)  abound  with  the  moft  v/an- 
ton  and  fhoclcing  repetitions  of  a  name  which  never  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned in  fuch  an  irreverend  manner  on  the  ftage.  Steevens. 

The  alteration  was  undoubtedly  made  by  the  Mailer  of  the  Revelj, 

Malone, 

"  Myiv'ife !  my  luife  !  -wbat  n/jfe  F—I  have  ro  •zti/Jr;]  "  F  ilium 
vnicum  adolefcenculum  habeo  :  ah  !  quid  dixi  habere  me  r  imohabui, 
Chreme."    Ter,  UtauUnt,  Steevens, 

Where 
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Where  art  thou?  What's  the  matter  with  thee  now? 

\_unlocks  the  door^ 

Enter  Emilia. 

EmiL  O,  my  good  lord,  yonder's  foul  murder  donco 

Oth,  What  ?  now  ? 

EmiU  But  now,  my  lord? 

0th,  It  is  the  very  error  of  the  moon  ; 
She  comes  more  near  the  earth  than  ihe  was  wont. 
And  makes  men  mad, 

EmiL  Caffio,  my  lord,  has  kill'd  a  young  Venetian, 
Call'd— Roderigo. 

0th,  Roderigo  kill'd  I 
And  Caffio  kill'd? 

EmilMo,  Caflio  is  notkiird, 

Oth,  Not  Cafiio  kill'd  ?  Then  murder's  out  of  tune. 
And  fweet  revenge  grows  harfh. 

Def,  O,  falfely,  falfely  murder'd*! 

Emil^ 

*  0  falfely y  falfely  murder' d  I"]  It  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  a  perfoni 
who  had  been  eft"e£lually  firangled  or  fnothered,  could  fpeak  again  ; 
for  if  the  power  of  breathing  returned  after  the  inftrument  of  fuffoca- 
tion  was  removed,  no  adl  of  violence  had  in  reality  taken  place,  by 
which  the  conclufion  of  life  could  be  brought  on.    But  fuch  is  the  pe- 
culiar fate  of  Defdemona,  that  Ihe  is  fuppofed  to  be  fmothered,  re- 
vives to  acquaint  us  that  Jbe  fmo'hered  herfef^  and  then  dies  without 
any  oftenfible  caufe  of  death.    1  am  of  opinion  that  fome  theatrical 
direction  has  been  omitted  ;  and  that  when  Othello  fays. 
Not  dead  ?  not  yet  quite  dead  ? 
I,  that  am  cruel,  am  yet  merciful  j 
I  would  not  have  thee  linger  in  thy  pain  :  — 
fo, 

h«  then  ftabs  her,  repeating  the  two  laft  words>  as  he  repeats  the  blow* 
Thus  Virgil : 

jk)  Jxc  juvat  Ire  fub  umbras. 
After  a  repetition  of  wounds,  Defdemona  might  fpeak  again,  with 
propriety,  and  yet  very  foon  expire  5  as  fays  Caflio  of  Roderigo  : 

•       even  but  now  he  fpake. 

After  long  feeming  dead. 
The  firft  refolution  of  Othello  was  to  polfon  her,  but  from  this  meafure 
he  is  difluaded  by  the  policy  of  lago.  He  is  next  determined  to  ufe 
the  poniard  j  but,  his  tendernefs  awaking,  he  cannot  bear  to  deform 
thofe  beauties  which  he  had  fo  often  approached  with  other  fenlations 
and  for  different  purpofes.    Therefore,  fays  he, 

s  3  2  m — ru 
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Emil.  Alas !  what  cry  is  that  ? 
Otb.  That  I  what  ? 

Emil,  Out,  and  alas !  that  was  my  lady's  voice  :— 
Help  !  help,  ho  !  help  ! — O  lady,  fpeak  again  I 
Sweet  Defdemona  !  O,  Tweet  miftrefs,  fpeak ! 

Def,  A  guiltlefs  death  I  die. 

EmiL  O,  who  hath  done 
This  deed  ? 

Def.  Nobody ;  I  myfelf ;  farewel : 
Commend  me  to  my  kind  lord;  O,  farewel.  \^dies, 

0th,  Why,  how  (hould  fhe  be  murder'd? 

EmiL  Alas,  who  knows  ? 

Oth.  You  heard  her  fay  herfelf,  it  was  not  I. 

EmiL  She  faid  fo  ;  I  mufl:  needs  report  the  truth. 

Oth.  She's,  like  a  liar,  gone  to  burning  hell ; 
»Twas  I  that  kill'd  her. 

EmiL  O,  the  more  angel  Ihe, 
And  you  the  blacker  devil ! 

Oth.  She  turn'd  to  folly,  and  (he  was  a  whore 

EmiL  Thou  doft  belie  her,  and  thou  art  a  devil. 

Oth.  She  was  falfe  as  water*. 

E/>iiL  Thou  art  rafli  as  fire,  to  fay 
That  llie  was  falfe ;  O,  flie  was  heavenly  true ! 

■  I'll  not  filed  her  blood, 

Nor  fear  that  whiter  fkin  of  hers  than  fnow, 
And  fraooth  as  nnonumental  alabaftcrt 
And  this  refolution  we  are  to  imagine  he  would  haTC  kept,  but  that 
he  was  averfe  to  employing  thofe  means  again,  which  had  already 
appeared  to  be  uncertain  in  chcir  eftedt. 

If  this  apparent  want  of  a  play-houfe  dlreillon  had  occafioned  any 
abfurdity  in  the  original  reprefentation  of  the  play,  probably  it  is 
glanced  at  by  Ben  Jonfon  in  the  Alcbemiji,  A£l  V. :  "  Did'ft  hear 
a  cry,  faid'ft  thou  ?  Yes,  fir,  like  unto  a  man  that  had  been  JirangUd 
an  hour,  and  could  not  fpeak."  Steevens. 

The  Alcbtmxfi  was  firft  reprefented  in  the  year  16 10,  and  this  paf- 
fage  is  found  in  the  original  copy  printed  in  that  year.    Ma  lone. 

1  Hhe  turnd  to  folly,  and  fhe  ivas  a  tvbore.^  Folly  fignifies  here, 
as  in  the  facred  writings,  depravity  of  mind .  So,  incur  authuur's  Rape 
ef  Lucrece: 

"  Her  fad  behaviour  feeds  his  vulture  folly  ^    Ma  lone. 
4-  — falfe  at  ivater.'\  As  water,  that  will  fuppoft  no  weight,  nor 
keep  any  impreflion,  Johnson, 

Oth. 
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0th.  Caflio  did  tup  her  ;  afk  thy  hufband  elfe. 
O,  I  were  damn'd  beneath  all  depth  in  hell. 
But  that  I  did  proceed  upon  juil  grounds^ 
To  this  extremity  ;  Thy  hufi)and  knew  it  all. 

EmiL  My  hulband  ? 

Ofh.  Thy  hufband. 

EmiL  That  ihe  was  falfe  to  wedlock  ? 

0th.  Ay,  with  CafTio.    Nay,  had  fhe  been  true. 
If  heaven  would  make  me  fuch  another  world 
Of  one  entire  and  perfedl  chryfolite, 
I'd  not  have  fold  her  for  it. 

EmiL  My  hulband  ? 

Oth,  Ay,  'twas  he  that  told  me  firft  ^ ; 
An  honeft  man  he  is,  and  hates  the  flime 
That  {ticks  on  filthy  deeds. 

EmiL  My  hufband? 

Oth.  What  needs  this  iteration*,  woman  ? 
I  fay,  thy  hufband. 

£w/7.7  0  mirtrefs,  villainy  hath  made  mocks  with  love 'I 
My  hufband  fay,  that  fhe  was  falfe  ? 

Oth»  He,  woman  ; 
I  fay,  thy  hufband  ;  Doft  underfland  the  word  ? 
My  friend,  thy  hufband,  honeft,  honeft  Jago. 

EmiL  If  he  fay  fo,  may  his  pernicious  foul 
Rot  half  a  grain  a  day  1  he  lies  to  the  heart; 
She  was  too  fond  of  her  molt  filthy  bargain, 

Oth.  Ha ! 

5  — that  told  me  firfti']  Ths  folio  reads, — that  told  me  on  her 
6rft.  Steevens. 

6  — iteration,]  The  folio  reads — Iterance.  Steevens. 

7  Emil.]  The  firft  quarto  omits  this  and  the  following  fpeech. 

Steevens* 

8  —  villainy made  mocks  with  love!]  Villa'tny  has  taken  advan- 
tage to  play  upon  the  weaknefs  of  a  violent  paflion.  Johnson. 

I  have  fometimes  thought  that  thefe  words  might  mean,  that  vil- 
lainy hath  play'd  on  its  obje£l  under  a  pretence  of  kindnefs.'*  So,  ia 
Macbeth: 

,      ■  the  forfeited  grooms 

**  Do  mock  their  charge  iv'tth  fnores,"* 
^qt  in  this!  have  very  little  confidence.  MaloNe* 

S  s  3  £miU 
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Emll.  Do  thy  vvorft : 
This  deed  of  thine  is  no  more  worthy  heaven. 
Than  thou  waft  worthy  her. 

Oth,  Peace,  you  were  belt. 

Etnil,  Thou  haft  not  half  the  power  to  do  me  harm. 
As  I  have  to  be  hurts>.    O  gull !  O  dolt ! 
As  ignorant  as  dirt!  thou  haft  done  a  deed, — 
1  care  not  for  thy  fword  ;  Pll  make  thee  known. 
Though  I  loft  twenty  lives : — Help  1  help,  ho  I  help  ! 
The  Moor  has  kill'd  my  miftrefs ;  Murder !  murder  '. 

£«/^r  MONTANO,  Gratiano,  ^WIago. 

Mon,  What  is  the  matter      How  now,  general  ? 
EmiL  O,  are  you  come,  lago  ?  you  have  done  well. 
That  men  muft  lay  their  murders  on  your  neck. 
Gra.  What  is  the  matter? 

EmiL  Difprove  this  villain,  if  thou  be'ft  a  man: 
He  fays,  thou  told'ft  him  that  his  wife  was  falfe  ; 
I  know,  thou  did'ft  not,  thou'rt  notfuch  a  villain  ; 
Speak,  for  my  heart  is  full. 

lago,  I  told  him  what  I  thought ;  and  told  no  more 
Than  what  he  found  himfelf  was  apt  and  true. 

EmiL  But  did  you  ever  tell  him,  Ihe  was  falfe  ? 

lago^  I  did. 

EmiL  You  told  a  lie  ;  an  odious,  damned  lie; 
Upon  my  foul,  a  lie  ;  a  wicked  lie  : — 
She  falfe  with  Caflio  I — Did  you  fay,  with  Caffio? 

9  Tiflu  hajl  not  half  the  poiuer  to  do  me  harm, 

1  ba-ve  to  be  burt,'\  She  means  to  fay,  /  have  in  this  cai 
foiver  to  endure  more  than  thou  bafi  poiver  to  irtjiiff,     John  son* 
This  rentinient  is  mnre  expanded  in  K.  Henry  Vlll, 
<*  — I  am  able  now,  methinks, 
"  (Out  of  a  fortitude  of  foul  I  feci,) 
'*  To  endure  more  mifcrlcs  and  greater  fir, 
**  Than  my  weaic-hcarted  enemies  dare  ofi'cr.'* 
Again,  in  K.  Htnry  VI.  P.  II. 

**  More  can  I  bear  than  you  dare  execute.'' 
Of  this  laft  Jine  there  is  no  trace  in  the  old  play  on  which  Shakfpea 
formed  the  Second  Part  of /C,  Htvy  VJ.  Ma^oke. 
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lago*  With  Cafiio,  millrefs ;  Go  to,  charm  your  tongue 
EmiL  I  will  not  charm  my  tongue ;  I  am  bound  to 
fpeak ; 

My  miftreis  here  lies  murder'd  in  her  bed*. 

AIL  O  heavens  forefend  ! 

Et7iiL  And  your  reports  have  fet  the  murder  on* 

Oth,  Nay,  ftare  not,  mailers ;  it  is  true>4ndeed. 

Gra,  'Tis  a  ttrange  truth. 

Mon.  O  monftrous  adt  I 

EyniL  Villainy,  villainy,  villainy! — 
I  think  upon't, — I  think, — I  fmell't ; — O  villainy  \ 
I  thought  fo  then  ; — I'll  kill  myfelf  for  grief, — 

0  villainy,  villainy  ! 

lago.  What,  are  you  mad?  I  charge  you,  get  you  home. 

EfniU  Good  gentlemen,  let  me  have  leave  to  fpeak; 
*Tis  proper  I  obey  him,  but  not  nov/ :— - 
Perchance,  lago,  1  will  ne'er  go  home. 

Oth.  O  !  O  !  O  !  \^hanging  o-ver  his  fwife, 

EmiLHdiyy  lay  thee  down,  and  roar; 
For  thou  hail  kili'd  the  fweeteft  innocent. 
That  e'er  did  lift  up  eye. 

Oth.  O,  Ihe  was  foul ! —  \/^fi^g* 

1  fcarce  did  know  you,  uncle  :  There  lies  your  niece, 
Whofe  ba-eath,  indeed,  thefe  hands  have  newly  flopp'd : 

^  charm  your  tongue,'\  By  this  exprefiion,  Charm  your  tongue  j^t. 
poet  means  no  more  than  to  make  lago  fay,  Apply  fome  power,  ftrong 
as  a  charm  would  be,  to  your  tongue  j  for  nothing  lefs  can  ftop  its 
volubility.    So,  in  King  Henry  VI.  P.  II. 

Peace,  wilful  boy,  or  I  vj'iW  charm  your  tongue,** 
So,  Ben  Jonfon,  in  Cynthia^s  Revels  : 

<«  — cbarm  your  fkipplng  tongue." 
Again,  in  Spenfer's  Fdierj;  ^e?n,  b.  5.  c.  9.: 

«  That  well  could  ctarm  his  tongue,  and  time  his  fpeech." 
Again,  in  The  Yorkpire  Tragedy y  161 9  : 

*«  The  fureft  way  to  charm  a  woman's  tongue. 
Is  to  break  her  neck  : — a  politician  did  it." 
Pliny  informs  us,  thzit  favete  Unguis        the  conftant  exclamation 
before  any  religious  charm  was  applied.    From  this  circumftance  the 
phrafe,  to  ^/fearw  a  tongue,  might  have  originated.  Steev£NS. 

*  My  mijirefsy  &c.]  This  line,  and  the  following  fix  fpeeches, 
^re  wanting  in  the  lirit quarto.    St e evens. 

S  s  4  I  know. 
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I  know,  this  aft  fliews  horrible  and  grim, 

Gra.  Poor  Defdemona  I  1  am  glad  thy  father's  dead  j 
Thy  match  was  mortal  to  him,  and  pure  grief 
Shore  his  old  thread  in  twain  :  did  he  live  now. 
This  fight  would  make  him  do  a  defperate  turn  ; 
Yea,  curie  his  better  angel  from  his  fide. 
And  fall  to  reprobation 3. 

Oi/j.  'Tis  pitiful :  but  yet  lago  knows. 
That  Ihe  with  CalTio  hath  the  adl  offliame 
A  thoufand  times  committed*;  Caffio  confefsM  it: 

And 

3  Tea,  curfe  his  better  angel  from  his  fide. 
And  fall  to  refrabatlon.]  So,  in  our  authour's  144th  Sonnet  : 
*'   ——my  female  evil 

**  Tempteth  my  better  angel  from  my  J!df»**    Ma  LONE* 
4-  A  thoufand  times  committed;]    This  is  another  pafiage  which 
feems  to  fuppofe  a  longer  fpace  comprifed  in  the  adion  ot  ihis  play  than 
the  fcenes  include.  Johnson. 

Tbat  Jhe  ivub  CaJfio  hatb  the  acl  of  Jhame 
A  thoufand'  times  committed  j— 
And  again : 

*'7/j  not  a  year  or  tivo  Jheivs  us  a  man>]  I  am  not  convinced  from 
thefe  paflages  only,  that  a  longer  fpacc  is  comprifcd  in  the  a«^ion  of 
tiiis  play  than  the  fcenes  include. 

What  Othello  mentions  in  the  firft  inftance,  might  have  pafled  ftill 
more  often,  bef  re  they  were  married,  when  C'a/Tio  went  between 
them  J  for  (he,  who  could  find  means  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  her  fa- 
ther in  rcfpcdl  of  Othello,  might  have  done  fo  in  refpedt  of  Caflio, 
when  there  was  time  enough  for  the  occurrence  luppofed  to  have  hap- 
pened. A  jealous  perfon  will  aggravate  all  he  thinks,  or  fpeaks  of ; 
and  might  ufe  a  tboujand  for  a  much  lefs  number,  only  to  give  weight 
to  hiscenfure:  nor  would  it  have  anfwered  any  purpofe  to  have  made 
Othello  a  little  nearer  or  further  off  from  truth  in  his  calculation.  Wc 
might  apply  the  poet's  own  words  in  Cymbeline : 
**  — fpare  your  arithmetic} 
**  Once,  and  a  million." 

The  latter  is  a  proverbial  cxprefllon,  and  might  have  been  introduced 
with  propriety,  had  they  been  married  only  a  day  or  two.  Emilia's 
reply  perhaps  was  diftated  by  her  own  private  experience ;  and  leem« 
to  mean  ouly,  "  that  it  is  too  foon  to  judge  of  a  hufband"s  difpofiiionj 

or  that  Defdemona  muft  not  be  furprized  at  the  dilcovery  of  Ochello's 
<*  jealoufy,  for  it  is  not  even  a  year  or  two  that  will  difplay  all  tl»e 

failings  of  a  man." 

Mr.  Toilet,  however,  on  this  occaHon  has  produced  feveral  inftanccs 
in  fupport  of  Dr.  Johnfon's  opinion  j  and  as  I  am  unable  to  cxplai^i 
them  in  favour  of  my  own  fuppqfition,  1  fliall  lay  them  before  the 
public, 

«<  Aft 
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And  file  did  gratify  his  amorous  works 
With  that  recognizance  and  pledge  of  love 
Which  I  firft  gave  her  ;  I  faw  it  in  his  hand  ; 
It  was  a  handkerchief  5,  an  antique  token 
My  father  gave  my  mother. 

£mih 

«  A£l  III.  fc.  ill.    Othello  fays: 

<•  What  fenle  had  I  of  her  ftolen  hours  of  ? 
<*  I  faw  it  not,  thought  it  not,  it  harm'd  not  me: 
**  / Jle/>t  the  next  nigbtiueli,  was  free  and  merry  : 
I  found  not  Caffio's  kifles  on  her  lips." 
<*  On  Othello's  wedding-night  he  and  Caflio  embarked  from  Venice, 
where  Dejdemona  was  left  under  the  care  of  lago.    They  all  meet  ac 
Cyprus  ;  and  fmce  their  arrival  there,  the  fcsnes  include  only  one  night, 
the  night  of  the  celebration  of  their  nuptials.    lago  had  not  then  in- 
fufed  any  jealoufy  into  P//6f//o'5  mind,  nor  did  he  fufpedl  any  former 
intimacy  between  Cajfto  and  Defdemona^  but  only  thought  it  "  apt, 
and  of  gre^t  credit  that  flie  loved  him."  What  night  then  was  there  to 
intervene  between  Cajjio^s  kifles  and  Othello's  fleeping  the  next  night 
well  ?  lago  has  faid,      1  lay  with  C^JJlo  lately,"  which  he  could  not 
not  have  done,  unlefs  they  had  been  longer  at  Cyprus  than  is  reprefent- 
ed  in  the  play  J  nor  could  Cajfio  have  kept  away,  for  the  fpace  of  a 
whole  week,  from  Biar.ca.^^  Steevkns. 

5  It  luas  a  handkerchief,  &c.]  Othello  teils  his  wife,  Ad  III.  fc.  Iv: 
•        that  handkerchief 
Did  an  Mgyptian  to  my  mother  give, 
And  here  he  fays : 

It  ivas  a  handkerchief—' 
My  father  ga  ve  my  mother, 
Thisiaft  palTjge  has  been  cenfured  as  an  overfight  In  the  poet  j  but 
perhaps  it  exhibits  only  a  fre£h  proof  of  his  art.  The  firfl:  account  of 
the  handkerchief,  as  given  by  Othelio,  was  purpolely  oftentatious, 
in  order  to  alarm  his  wife  the  more.  When  he  mentions  it  a  fecond 
time,  the  truth  was  fufficient  for  his  purpofe. 

This  circumflance  of  the  handkerchief  is  perhaps  ridiculed  by  Ben 
Jonfon,  \vi\ivi  Poetajier  :  '«  You  fliall  fee  me  do  the  Moor  \  mafter, 
lend  me  your/car/","  Steevens. 

I  queilion  whether  Othello  was  written  early  enough  to  be  ridiculecj 
in  the  Poetafcr.  There  were  many  other  Maori  on  the  ftage,  Itia 
certain  at  leafc,  that  the  pafTage, 

— -our  new  heraldry  is  hands,  not  hearts.'''' 
could  not  beinferted  before  the  middle  of  the  year  1611.  Farmer. 

If  the  allufion  in  the  Poetafer  (which  was  printed  in  1601)  were  to 
Othello,  it  would  fix  its  date  much  earlier  than  I  conceive  it  to  have 
been  written.  But  the  allufion  in  the  paflage  quoted,  is  not  to  Otbelco^ 
but  to  an  old  play  called  the  Battle  of  Alcazar,  1594. — In  the  Poetajier^ 
i^yrgus,  who  fays,  «  you  ihall  fee  me  do  the  Moor,**  proceeds  In  the 


O   t  H    E   L    L  O, 

Emil.  O  heaven  !  O  heavenly  powers  1 
lago,  Conue,  hold  your  peace. 

£w/7.'T\vill  out, 'twill  out : — I  hold  my  peace,  fir?  no; 
No,  I  will  fpeak  as  liberal  as  the  air  ^; 
Let  heaven,  and  men,  and  devils,  let  them  all, 
/\I1,  all,  cry  fliame  againil  me,  yet  Til  ipeak. 

lago.  Be  wife,  and  get  you  home. 

Emil.  I  will  not.  [lago  offers  to  ftab  his  nxiife* 

Gra,  Fie  ! 
Your  fword  upon  a  woman  ? 

Emil,  O  thou  dull  Moor  !  that  handkerchief  thou  fpeak'ft 
of, 

I  found  by  fortune,  and  did  give  my  hulband  ; 
For  often,  with  a  folemn  earneftnefs, 
(More  than,  indeed,  belonged  to  fuch  a  trifle,) 
He  begged  of  me  to  Ileal  iu 
lago.  Villainous  whore ! 

Emil.  She  give  it  Caffio !  no,  alas  ;  I  found  it. 
And  1  did  give  it  my  iiulband. 
lago.  Filth,  thou  lieft. 

Emil.  By  heaven,  I  do  not ;  I  do  not,  gentlemen: 
O  murd'rous  coxcomb  !  what  iTiouldfuch  a  fool 
Do  with  fo  good  a  wife  ? 

[lago  ftabs  Emilia,  then  runs  out, 

Oth,  Are  there  no  ftones  in  heaven, 

fame  fcene,  and  repeats  an  abfurd  fpecch  of  the  Moor  in  the  Battle  if 
jihaxa-,  beginning  with  this  line  : 

Where  art  thou,  boy.'  where  is  Calipolls  ?" 
whkh  afcertains  the  ailudon  to  be  to  that  play.  Maloni. 

^  No  I  will  j'peak  as  liberal  as  tbe  airjj  The  quarto,  1622, 
reads : 

rU  be  in  fpeaking  liberal  a*  the  air. 
The  folio  : 

No,  I  will  fpeak  as  l-biral  as  the  north. 
The  text  is  formed  out  of  the  two  copies.  Maloke. 

Liberal,  is  free,  under  no  controul.  This  quality  of  the  North- 
wind  is  mentioned  in  Vittor'ta  Coromhonst  &c.  1612  : 

'<  And  let  th'  irregular  North  wind  fwecp  her  up.'* 
Again,  in  Jtron\mOi  i.  e.  the  firft  part  of  the  Spantjh  Tragedy,  1605  ; 
Now  let  your  bloods  be  liberal  as  the  fea«**  St££V£ns. 

Buc 
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But  what  ferve  for  the  thunder  ^  ? — Precious  villain  ! 

Gra.  The  woman  falls;  fure,  he  has  kill'd  his  wife. 

£miL  Ay,  ay  ;  O,  lay  me  by  my  miflrefs'  fide  I 

Gra,  He's  gone,  but  Kis  wife's  kill'd. 

Mon.  'Tis  a  notorious  villain.    Take  you  this  weapon. 
Which  I  hav  e  here  recover'd  from  the  Moor  : 
Come,  guard  the  door  without ;  let  him  not  pafs. 
But  kill  him  rather  ;  I'll  after  that  fame  villain. 
For  'tis  adamned  Have.  [ExeuntMoN,  and  Gr.a« 

0th,  I  am  not  valiant  neither. 
But  every  puny  whipfter  gets  my  fword  :— 
But  why  fhould  honour  out-live  honefty? 
Let  it  go  all. 

Emil.  What  did  thy  fong  bode,  lady  ? 
Hark,  can'ft  thou  hear  me  ?  1  will  play  the  fwan, 
<And  die  in  mufick  ; — Willow,  nvillonjUi  nvillo^xv  - 

7  Are  there  r.o  fiones  in  heaven. 

But  what  ferve  for  the  thunder  f  ]  Othello  does  not  want  a  thunder- 
bolt for  lago.    He  only  aflcs,  if  there  are  no  lefier  degrees  of  chaftife- 
ment  more  proportioned  to  the  guilt  of  mortals,  ready  to  drop  down  on 
fuch  villains  as  lago,  though  Omnipotence  withholds  its  thunder, 
as  too  noble  an  inflrument  for  the  punilhment  of  crimes  like  his  ? 
The  fame  thought  occurs  in  The  Re'venger''s  Tragedy,  1607  : 
Is  here  no  thunder  left  ?  oris'tkeptup 
<*  In  ftock,  for  heavier  vengeance 
Shakfpeare  might  however  mean,  does  heaven  referve  its  thunder 
only  to  make  a  noife  i  has  it  no  implements  of  mifchief  to  puniih  as 
well  as  terrify  ? 

«  — quum  fulmina  torques, 

**  Necquicquam  horremus  ?  caecique  in  nubibus  ignes 

Terrificant  animos,  et  inania  murmura  mifcenC  ?"  Steev. 
The  meaning,  I  think,  is,  Has  not  Heaven  one  fupernumerary  bolt, 
to  hurl  diredlly  at  the  head  of  this  atrocious  villain  ?  Muft  all  the  ftores 
cf  its  arfenal  be  leferved  for  common  and  ordinary  thunder,  which, 
though  fometimes  deftrudive,  is  in  the  ufual  courfe  of  nature  aot 
fpecifically  pointed  at  a  particular  objedt  ? 

«   Magne  regnator  deum, 

**  Tarn  lentus  audis  fcelera  ?  tarn  lentus  vides  ? 

«<  Ecquando  fsva  fuimen  emittes  manu, 

«♦  Si  nunc  fcrenum  eft  ?  — 

<*  Cur  dextra,  divum  redtor  atque  hominum,  vacat 

Tua,  nec  trifulca  mundus  ardefcit  face  ? 
*'  In  bunc  tones,  huKcfgas."  Malone. 
8  And  die  in  mujick,  &c.J  This,  and  the  two  former  lines  of  the 
fi:'eech,  ate  wanting  in  the  firft  i^uarto.    Sxf  jevens. 

4  Moor, 


} 
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Moor,  flie  was  chafte  ;  fhe  lov'd  thee,  cruel  Moor : 
So  come  my  foul  to  blifs,  as  I  fpeak  true  ; 
So  fpeaking  as  1  think,  I  die, — I  die. 

Ot/j.  1  have  another  weapon  in  this  chamber. 
It  is  afword  of  Spain,  the  ice-brook's  temper'  ; — 
O,  here  it  is : — Uncle,  1  mult  come  forth. 

Gra.  [nv/t/?in.]  if  thou  attempt  it,  it  will  coft  thee  dear ; 
Thou  halt  no  weapon,  and  perforce  mull  fufFer. 

Oih.  Look  in  upon  me  then,  and  fpeak  with  me. 
Or,  naked  as  I  am,  I  will  afTault  thee. 

Re-enter  Gratia  NO, 

Gra,  What  is  the  matter  ? 
Otb,  Behold  \  1  have  a  weapon : 

9  — r^tf  ice-brook's  ttmfer\\  The  quarto,  1622,  has //inJrMltfj,  which 
Is  only  the  old  fpelling  of  Ict-brookeiy  the  reading  of  the  folio.  Sir 
William  Blaclcflone  doubts  whether  ic^hrooki  are  ufual  in  the  climate 
of  Spain,  How  that  fadt  may  be,  I  know  not  j  and  I  am  confident 
Shakfpeare  did  not  inquire.    M  a  i.  on  e. 

I  believe  the  old  reading  changed  to  ice-brock  is  right.    Steel  is  har- 
dened by  being  pat  red  hot  into  very  cold  water.  Johnson. 

The  particular  nnme  of  the  ice-brook  may  be  determined  by  the  foN 
lowing  paflages  in  Martial,  It  was  undoubtedly  the  brook  or  rivulet 
called  Stilo  (now  Xalon},  nar  B.lhilis  in  Celtiberia.  In  this  the  Spa- 
niards plunged  all  their  fwords  and  other  weapons  while  hot  from  the 
forge;  and  to  the  icy  qualicies  of  the  wateri,  they  were  indebted  fot 
their  ftubborn  temper: 

Saevo  Bilbilin  optimam  metallo 

Etferro  Plateam  fuo  fonantem, 

Quam JluElu  tenui  fed  inquietj 

Armcrum  Salo  temperator  ambit. 
Again  : 

Quibus  remifTum  corpus  aftringes  brevi, 
Saione  qui  fctramge/at, 

Agaia: 

Pugio,  quern  curvis  fignat  brevisorblta  venis, 
Stridentem  gdidis  hunc  Salo  tinxit  aquis. 
A%2\n^  in  J uji in t  1,44.  *' Praecipua  his  quidem  ferri  materia,  fed 
nqua  ipfa  ferro  violentior  ;  quippe  temperamento  ejus  fcrrum  acrius 
ledditur;  ncc  ullum  apud  eos  telum  probatur  quod  non  aut  in  5//Ai/f 
fluvio  aut  Chalybe  tingatur.  Unde  eciam  Chalybes  fluvii  hujus 
finitimi  appellati,  ferroque  caeteris  pr^ftare  dicuntur."  Thefe  parts 
of  Spain  have  been  at  all  limes  famous  for  the  temper  of  their  arms. 

Steevens. 

A  better 
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A  better  never  did  itfelf  fuftain 

Upon  afoldier*s  thigh' :  I  have  feen  the  day. 

That,  with  this  little  arm,  and  this  good  fword, 

I  have  made  my  way  through  more  impediments 

Than  twenty  times  your  flop  : — But,  O  vain  boaft ! 

Who  can  control  his  fate  ?  'tis  not  To  now.  — 

Be  not  afraid,  though  you  do  fee  me  vveapon'd* 

Here  is  my  journey's  end,  here  is  my  butt. 

And  very  fea-mark  of  my  utmoft  fail. 

Do  you  go  back  difmay'd  ?  'tis  a  loft  fear  ; 

Man  but  a  rufh  againft  Othello's  breaft. 

And  he  retires; — Where  Ihould  Othello  go? — 

Now,  how  doft  thou  look  now  ?  O  ill-ftarr'd  wench  ^  ! 

Pale  as  thy  fmock  !  when  we  (hall  meet  at  compt. 

This  look  of  thine  will  hurl  my  foul  from  heaven. 

And  fiends  will  fnatch  at  it.    Cold,  cold,  my  girl  ^ 

Even  like  thy  chaftity. — 

Ocurfed,  curfed  (lave  ! — Whip  me,  ye  devils. 
From  the  poffeffion  of  this  heavenly  light ! 
Blow  me  about  in  winds  !  roaft  me  in  fulphur  ! 
Walh  me  in  fteep-down  gulfs  of  liquid  fire  1 — 
O  Defdemona  !  Defdemona!  dead? 
Dead?  O!  O!  Ol 

*  Abetter  never  did  hfetf  fuflaht 

Upon  a foldiers  thigh  :]  So,  \x\  The  Tivo  treble  Kinfmerif  1634  { 

■ '  '   On  his  thigh  a  fivord 

•<  Hung  by  a  curious  baldrick,  when  he  frowns, 
**  To  feal  his  will  by  ;  better,  on  try  confcience. 
Never  was  foldiers friend.''''    M  alone. 

*  though  you  do  fee  me  weapon'd  }J  This  uncommon  participle 
is  ufed  by  Sidney  in  h\s  Arcadia.    Ma  lone. 

3  — 0  iil~Jiarr''d  ivencb !']  This,  and  the  fix  preceding  lines,  are 
omitted  in  the  firft  quarto.    Wench  originally  fignifkd  only  a  young 
woman.  Cajfandra^  in  Whetftone's  Promosy  Sec.  1578,  fays  of  herfelf. 
Oh  wretched  ivench,  where  may  I  firft  complayne  ?'* 

Again ; 

**  Therefore,  fweet  iv'ticbey  helpe  me  to  rue  my  woe." 
The  word  is  ufed  without  any  difhonourable  meaning  in  the  Bible* 
And  a  wench  told  him,"  &c. 

And  again,  by  Gawin  Douglas,  in  his  verfion  of  the  iEneid; 
**  —  audetque  viris  concurrere  virgo*'' 

This  ivenfcht  ftoutlye  rencounter  durft  with  men.'*  Steev. 

Enter 
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Enter  Lodovico,Montano,Cassio,  carried  in  a  chaif^ 

and  Officers,  njith  I  a  go,  prifoner. 

Lod.  Where  is  this  rafh  and  moft  unfortunate  man  ? 
Oth,  That's  he,  that  was  Othello  ;  here  I  am. 
Lod.  Where  is  that  viper?  bring  the  villain  forth. 
Oth,  I  look  down  towards  his  feet*; — but  that's  a 
fable  : 

If  that  thou  be'ft  a  devil,  I  cannot  kill  thee. 

[Othello  nxjounds  lago. 

Led,  Wrench  his  fword  from  him. 

/^^o.  I  bleed,  fir ;  butnotkill'd. 

Oth,  I  am  not  forry  neither  ;  Pd  have  thee  live 
For,  in  my  fenfe,  'tis  happinefs  to  die 

Lod,  O  thou  Othello,  that  waft  once  fo  good, 
Fall'n  in  the  pradice^  ofacurfed  flave. 
What  fhall  be  faid  to  theer 

Oth,  Why,  any  thing: 
An  honourable  murderer,  if  you  will ; 
For  nought  I  did  in  hate,  but  all  in  honour. 

Lod.  This  wretch  hath  part  confefs'd  his  villainy : 
Did  you  and  he  confent  in  Caffio's  death? 

Oth.  Ay. 

Cnf,  Dear  general,  I  never  gave  you  caufe  \ 
Oth,  I  do  believe  it,  and  I  alk  your  pardon. 
Will  you,  I  pray,  demand  that  demi-devil. 
Why  he  hath  thus  enfnar'd  my  foul  and  body  ? 

lago.  Demand  me  nothing :  What  you  know,  you 
know : 

From  this  time  forth  I  never  will  fpeak  word. 

4.  ^tozoardt  his  To  fee  if,  according  to  the  common 

cpinton,  his  feet  be  cloven.  Johnson. 

5  Foryin  CTv /'?''/'?>  happinefs  todie.'\  The  fame  thought  has  alrea- 
4y  occurred  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

«  '  'Tis  well  thou'rt  gone, — 

*<  Ifit  be  well  to  live."  Steevens. 

6  — in  the  practice — ]  In  the  fnare,  by  xhtjlratagmk  JoHNSOK* 
See  Vol.  Vlil.  p.  564,  n.  2.  Malone. 

7  Dear  general  y  I  never  gave  you  caafe,^  Our  poet,  probably  without 
knowing  it,  has  ufed  the  words  of  The  bpanijh  tragedy ^  1605  : 

*«  Hieronimo,  1  never  gave  thee  caujt  Malon£. 

Lod^ 
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tod.  Vv  hat  ?  not  to  pray  ? 

Gra,  Torments  will  ope  your  lips. 

Oth,^Q\\y  thoudoftbeft, 

Lo£l,  Sir,  you  Ihall  underHand  what  hath  befairn. 
Which,  as  I  think,  you  know  not:  Here  is  a  letter. 
Found  in  the  pocket  of  the  flain  Roderigo  ; 
And  here,  another:  the  one  of  them  imports 
The  death  of  Caflio  to  be  undertook  . 
By  Roderigo. 

Oth,0  villain! 

Caf,  Mod  heathenifh,  and  moft  grofs  I 

Lod.  Now  here's  another  difcontented  paper. 
Found  in  his  pocket  too  ;  and  this,  it  feems, 
Roderigo  meant  to  have  fent  this  damned  villain  ; 
But  that,  belike,  lago  in  the  interim  ^ 
Came  in  and  fatisfied  him. 

0th,  O  the  pernicious  caitiff! — 
How  came  you,  Calfio,  by  that  handkerchief 
That  \^as  my  wife's? 

Caf,  I  found  it  in  my  chamber: 
And  he  himfelf  confels'd,  but  even  now  *, 
That  there  he  dropp'dit,  for  a  fpecial  purpofe. 
Which  wrought  to  his  deiire. 

Oth.  O  fool  !  fool !  fool  I 

Caf.  There  is,  befides,  in  Roderigo's  letter,— 
How  he  upbraids  lago,  that  he  made  him 
Brave  me  upon  the  watch  ;  whereon  it  came 
That  I  was  call:  And  even  but  now  he  fpake. 
After  long  feeming  dead, — 'lago  hurt  him, 
Jago  fet  him  on. 

Lod,  You  muftforfake  this  room,  and  go  with  us  5 
Your  power  and  your  command  is  taken  off. 
And  Cailio  rules  in  Cyprus.    For  this  fiave^— 
If  there  be  any  cunning  cruelty, 

8  in  the  interim — ]  The  firft  copy  has— in  the  mck.  It  was,  I 
fuppofe,  thought  upon  revifal,  that  nick  was  too  familiar.  Johkson. 

*  — confefs^d^  but  even  noiv,']  The  quarto,  162Z,  reads— con-^ 
fefsM  //  even  now.  The  folio  — con fefs'd  it,  lut  even  now.  The  word 
if  was  manifeltly  caught  by  the  compofitor's  eye  glancing  on  the  lub- 
Isijuent  line.  Malone. 

Thas 
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That  cnn  torment  him  much,  and  hold  him  long, 
It  (hall  be  his :  You  (hall  clofe  prifoner  rell. 
Till  that  the  nature  of  your  fault  be  known 
To  the  Venetian  ftate: — Come,  bring  him  away. 

0th,  Soft  you  ;  a  word  or  too,  before  you  go. 
I  have  done  the  ftate  fome  fervice,  and  they  know  it  j 
No  more  of  that : — I  pray  you,  in  your  letters. 
When  you  lhall  thefe  unlucky  deeds  relate. 
Speak  of  mc  as  I  am  5* ;  nothing  extenuate, 
Nor  fet  down  aught  in  malice  :  then  muft  you  fpeak 
Of  one,  that  lov'd  not  wifely,  but  too  well ; 
Of  one,  not  eaftly  jealous,  but,  being  wrought, 
•  Perplex'd  in  the  extreme  ;  of  one,  whofe  hand> 
Like  the  bale  Judean,  threw  a  pearl  away 
Richer  than  all  his  tribe  *  ;  of  one,  whofe  fubdu'd  eyes. 

Albeit 

9  Speak  cf  me  as  I  am  The  firfl:  quarto  reads,  Speak  of  tbem  at 
they  arc.  1  he  prefent  reading,  which  is  the  reading  of  the  folio, 
has  more  force.  Johnson. 

'  —ofone^  ivbofehandt 

Like  the  hafe  ]\iltzn^  threiv  a  pearl  aiv ay 

Richer  than  all  bis  tribe  ;]  Thus  the  folio.  The  firft  quarto,  1622, 
reads — Indinr..  Mr.  Theobald  therefore  is  not  accurate  in  the  follow- 
ing note,  in  his  account  of  the  old  copies.  Malune. 

I  have  reftored  from  the  eider  quarto,  as  the  genuine  and 

snore  eligible  reading.  Mr.  Pope  thinlcs  this  was  occafioned  probably 
by  the  word  rWAe  juft  after  :  I  have  many  reafons  to  oppofe  this  opinion. 
1(1  the  firft  place,  the  moft  ignorant  Indian,  I  believe,  is  fo  far  the 
reverfe  of  the  dunghill-cock  in  the  fabltj  as  to  know  the  eftimation  of 
a  pearl  beyond  that  of  a  barley-corn.  So  that,  in  that  refpeft,  the 
thought  itfelf  would  not  be  jult.  Then,  if  our  author  had  defigned  to 
lefleft  on  the  ignorance  of  the  Indian  without  3ny  farther  reproach,  he 
would  have  called  him  rudej  and  not  bafe.  Again,  I  am  perfuaded, 
as  my  friend  Mr.  Warburton  long  ago  obferved,  the  phrafe  is  not  here 
literal^  hut  metapborical i  and,  by  his  pearly  our  author  very  properly 
means  a  fine  ivoman.  But  Mr.  Pope  objecli  farther  to  reading  Judiartf 
becaufe,  10  make  fcnfe  of  this,  we  muft  pre  luppofe  fome  particular 
ftory  of  a  Jew  alluded  to  ;  which  is  much  lefs  obvious :  but  has  Shak- 
fpeare  never  done  this,  but  in  this  finglc  inftance  f  I  am  fatisfied,  in 
hhjuiiany  he  is  alluding  to  Herod  ;  who,  in  a  fit  of  blind  jealoufy, 
threw  away  fuch  a  jewel  of  a  wife  as  Mariamne  was  to  him.  What 
can  be  more  parallel  in  circumftance,  than  the  conduct  of  Herod  and 
Othello?  Nor  was  the  ftory  fo  little  obvious,  as  Mr.  Popefeemsto 
imagine:  for,  in  the  year,  1613,  the  lady  Elizabeth  Carew  publiihed 

a  trastdy 
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Albeit  unufed  to  the  melting  mood  *, 
Drop  tears  as  faft  as  the  Arabian  trees 

Their 

a  tragedy  called  Mar  I  AM,  tbe/alr  S^ueeu  of  Jzwry.  I  fliall  only  add, 
that  our  author  mi^ht  write  Judiariy  or  Judeany  (if  that  fliould  be  al- 
ledged  as  any  objedtion)  inftead  of  Judaariy  with  the  fame  licence  and 
change  of  accent,  as,  in  his  Anthony  and  Cleopatray  he  Ihortens  the 
fecond  fyllable  of  Euphrates  in  pronunciation:  which  was  a  liberty 
likewife  taken  by  Spenfer,  of  whom  our  author  was  a  fludious  imitator^ 

Theobald, 

The  elder  quarto  reads  yudiarij  and  this  is  certainly  right.  And 
by  the  Jud'xan  is  meant  Herod,  whofe  ufage  to  Mariamne  is  fo  apptf- 
iite  to  the  fpeaker's  cafe,  that  a  more  proper  inftance  could  not  be 
thought  of.  Befides,  he  was  the  fubje£l  of  a  tragedy  at  that  time,  as 
appears  from  the  words  in  Hamlet ^  where  an  ill  player  is  defcribed, 

<<  —  to  out-herod  Herod." 
The  metaphorical  term  of  a  fearl  for  a  fine  woman,  is  fo  common 
as  fcarce  to  need  examples.    In  Troiius  and  CreJJida,  a  lover  fays  of  his 
iniftrefs, 

"  There  flie  lies  a  pearl. 
And  again, 

«  Why  flie  h  a  pearl,  whofe  price,"  &c.  War  bur  ton. 
I  cannot  join  with  the  learned  critics  in  conceiving  this  paflags  tQ 
refer  either  to  the  ignorance  of  the  natives  of  India,  in  lefptA  of  pearls, 
or  the  well-known  ftory  of  Herod  and  Mariamne.  The  poet  might 
juft  as  fairly  be  fuppofed  to  have  alluded  to  that  of  Jeptha  and  his 
daughter. 

Othello,  in  deteftation  of  what  he  had  done,  feems  to  compare  him- 
felf  to  another  perfon  who  had  thrown  away  a  thing  of  value,  with, 
fome  circumftances  of  the  meaneji  villainyy  which  the  epithet  bafa 
feems  to  imply  in  its  general  fenfe,  though  it  is  fometimes  ufed  only 
for  lov)  or  mean*  The  Indian  could  not  properly  be  termed  bafe  in  the 
former  and  moft  common  fenfe,  whofe  fault  was  ignorancef  which, 
brings  its  own  excufe  with  it ;  and  the  crime  of  Herod  furely  deferves. 
a  more  aggravated  diftinilion.  For  though  in  every  crime,  great  as 
■well  as  fmall,  there  is  a  degree  of  bafenefs,  yet  the  furiis  agltatus 
cmor,  fuch  as  contributed  to  that  of  Herod,  feems  to  afk  a  ftronger 
word  to  charadlerize  it  5  as  there  was  fpirit  at  lead  in  what  he  did, 
though  the  fpirit  of  a  fiend,  and  the  epithet  bafe  would  better  fuit with 
petty  larceny  than  royalguilt.  Befides,  the  fimile  appears  to  me  too 
appofite  almoft  to  be  ufed  on  the  occafion,  and  is  little  more  than  bring- 
ing the  faft  into  comparifon  with  itfelf.    Each  through  jealoufy  had 

deftroyed 


•  —~— whofe fuhdud  eyes 
Albeit  unufed  to  the  melting  mood,]  So,  In  our  poet's  30th  Sonnet  s 
<<  Then  can  I  drown  an  eye  unused  to  Aqw**  Malonz, 
Vol.  IX.  T  t 


6^2  OTHELLO, 

Their  med'cinable  gum* :  Set  yoa  down  this : 
And  fay,  befides, — that  in  Aleppo  once. 

Where 

ieftroyed  an  innocent  wife ;  clrcumflances  fo  parallel,  as  hardly  to  a<f- 
mit  of  that  variety  which  we  generally  find  in  one  allufion,  which  is 
meant  to  illuflratc  another,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  appear  asmore 
than  a  fuperfluous  ornament.  Of  a  like  kind  of  Imperfcftion,  there 
Ss  an  inftance  in  Virgil,  B.  XI.  where  after  Camilla  and  her  atten- 
dants have  been  defcribed  as  abfolute  Amazons , 
"  At  medias  inter  caedes  exultat  Amazon 

Unum  exerta  latus  pugnce  uharetrata  Camilla. 
At  circum  lt^£  comites,"  Sec. 
we  find  them,  nine  lines  after,  compared  to  the  Amazons  themfelvci, 
to  Hypolyta  or  Penthefilea,  furrounded  by  their  companions  : 
**  Qualcs  Threiciae,  cum  flumina  Thermodontis 
«  Pulfant,  et  pidlis  bellantur  Amazones  armis  j 
<*  Sea  circum  Hypoliten,  feu  cum  fc  martia  curni 
«*  Penthefilea  refert." 
What  is  this  but  bringing  a  fa£l  into  comparifon  with  itfelf  ?  Neither 
do  I  believe  the  poet  intended  to  make  the  prefent  fimile  coincide  with 
all  the  circumftance;  of  Othello's  fituation,  but  merely  with  the  fmgfe 
aft  of  having  ^j/ir/y  (as  he  himfctf  terms  it)  deftroyed  that  on  which 
he  ought  to  havefet  a  greater  value.    As  the  pearl  may  bear  a  literal 
as  well  as  a  metaphorical  fenfe,  I  would  rather  choofe  to  take  it  in  the 
literal  one,  and  receive  Mr.  Pope's  rcjcded  explanation,  pre-jupprjing 
fame  Jlory  of  a  Jeiv  alluded  to,  which  might  be  well  underftood  at  that 
time,  though  now  perhaps  forgotten,  or  at  Icaft  imperfedlly  remem- 
bered. I  have  read  in  forae  book,  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Shakfpeare, 
the  following  talej  though,  at  prefent,  I  am  unable  either  to  recollcdl 
the  title  of  the  piece,  or  the  author's  name. 

A  Jew,  who  had  been  prifoner  for  many  yeafs  in  diftant  parts, 
brought  with  him  at  his  return  to  Venice  a  great  number  of  pearls, 
v.'hich  he  offered  on  the  change  among  the  merchants,  and  (one  alone 
excepted)  difpofed  of  them  to  his  fatlsfadlion.  0»i  this  pearl,  which 
was  the  largeft  ever  ftiewn  at  market,  he  had  fixed  an  immoderate 
price,  nor  could  be  perfuaded  to  make  the  Icaft  abatement.  Many  of 
the  magnificos,  as  well  as  traders,  offered  him  confiderable  fums  for 
it,  but  he  was  rcfolutc  in  his  firft  demand.  At  laft,  after  repeated  and 
unfuccefsful  applications  to  individuals,  he  afTembled  the  merchants 

of 


.  *  Tbf'ir  med'clnable  gum  :]  Thus  the  folio.  The  original  quarto, 
162Z,  rcidi'— medicinal,  J  have  preferred  the  reading  of  the  folio,  be- 
caufe  the  word  occurs  again  in  Much  ado  about  nothing  :  "  —  any 
iicpediment  will  be  medicinabU  to  mc."    i.  e.  falutary,  Malom* 
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Where  a  malignant  and  aturban'd  Turk^ 
Beat  a  Venetian,  and  traduc'd  the  ftate, 

I  took 

of  the  city,  by  proclamation,  to  meet  him  on  the  Rialto,  where  he 
once  more  expofed  it  to  fale  on  the  former  terms,  but  to  no  purpofe. 
After  having  expatiated,  for  the  laft  time,  on  the  fingular  beauty  and 
value  of  it,  he  threw  it  fuddenly  in  the  fea  before  them  all.  Though 
this  anecdote  may  appear  inconfiftent  with  the  avarice  of  a  Jew,  yet 
it  fufficiently  agrees  with  the  fpirit  fo  remarkable  at  all  times  in  the 
fcattered  remains  of  that  vindidtive  nation. 

Shakfpeare's  feeming  averfion  to  thejews  in  general,  and  his  conftant 
deiire  to  expofe  their  avarice  and  bafenefs  as  often  as  he  had  an 
opportunity,  may  ferve  to  ftrengthen  my  fuppofition  j  and  as  that 
nation,  in  his  time,  and  fince,  has  not  been  famous  for  crimes  daring 
and  conjpicucusf  but  has  rather  contented  itfelf  to  thrive  by  the  meaner 
and  more  fucctfi-ful  arts  of  bafenefs,  there  feems  to  be  a  particular 
propriety  in  the  epithet.  When  Falftaff  is  juftifying  himfelf  in  Henry 
jy.  he  adds,  "  If  what  I  have  faid  be  not  true,  I  am  a  Jew,  an  Ebrew 
*'  Jew,"  J.  e,  one  of  the  moll  fufpedled  characters  of  the  time.  The 
liver  of  a  Jew  is  an  ingredient  in  the  cauldron  of  Macbeth  }  and  the 
vigilance  for  gain,  which  is  defcribed  in  Shylock,  may  afford  us  reafon 
to  fuppofe  the  poet  was  alluding  to  a  ftory  like  that  already  quoted. 

Richer  than  all  his  tribe,  feems  to  point  out  the  Jew  again  in  a 
mercantile  light;  and  may  mean,  that  the  pearl  was  richer  than  all 
the  gems  to  be  found  among  a  fet  of  men  generally  trading  in  them*  Nei» 
ther  do  I  recollect  that  Othello  mentions  many  things,  but  what  he 
might  fairly  have  been  allowed  to  have  had  knowledge  of  in  the  courfe 
of  his  peregrinations.  Of  this  kind  are  the  fimilies  of  the  Euxine  fea 
flowing  into  the  Propontick,  and  the  Arabian  trees  dropping  their 
gums.  The  reft  of  his  fpeeches  are  more  free  from  mythological  and 
hiftorlcal  allufions,  than  almoft  any  to  bs  found  in  Shakfpeare,  for  he 
is  never  quite  clear  from  them  ;  though  in  the  defign  of  this  charadler 
he  feems  to  have  meant  it  for  one  who  had  fpent  a  greater  part  of  his 
life  in  the  field,  than  in  the  cultivation  of  any  other  knowledge  tharv 
what  would  be  of  ufe  to  him  in  his  military  capacity.  It  Aould  be 
obferved,  that  moft  of  the  flourifhes  merely  ornamental  were  added  af- 
ter the  firft  edition  ;  and  this  is  not  the  only  proof  to  be  met  with,  that 
the  poet  in  his  alterations  fometimes  forgot  his  original  plan. 

7be  metaphorical  term  of  a  pearl  for  a  fine  luoman,  may,  for  aughfe 
I  know,  be  very  common  J  but  in  the  inftances  Dr.  Warburton  has 

brought 


I  Where  a  malignant  and  a  turban  dTurk — ]  I  am  told  that  it  is  im- 
mediate death  for  a  Chriftlan  to  ftrike  a  Turk  in  Aleppo.  Othello  14 
toaliing  of  his  own  audacity^.  Anonymvs. 

T  t  2, 
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I  took  by  the  throat  the  circumcifed  dog. 

And  froote  him — thus.  [Jiabs  him/elf. 

Lod, 

brought  to  prove  it  fo,  there  are  found  circumftances  that  Immediate"* 
ly  Aew  a  woman  to  have  been  meant.    So,  in  Troilus  andCreJJlda  : 
Her  bed  is  India,  there  she  lies  a ^far/. 
•*  Why  SHE  is  a  ^ftfr/ whofe  price  hath  launched, — &c. 

In  Othello's  fpeech  we  find  no  fuch  leading  expreflion  j  and  are  there^ 
fore  at  liberty,  I  think,  to  take  the  paflage  in  its  literal  meaning. 

Either  we  are  partial  to  difcoveries  which  we  make  for  ourfelves, 
or  the  fpirit  of  controverfy  is  contagious  j  for  it  ufually  happens  that 
each  poflefler  of  an  ancient  copy  of  our  author  is  led  to  aflert  the  fupe- 
riorityof  all  fuch  readings  as  have  not  been  exhibited  in  the  notes,  or 
received  into  the  text  of  the  laft  edition.  On  this  account,  our  prefent 
republication  (and  more  efpecially  in  the  celebrated  plays)  affords  a 
greater  number  of  thefe  diverfities  than  were  ever  before  obtruded  on 
the  publick.  A  time  however  may  arrive,  when  a  complete  body  of 
variations  being  printed,  our  readers  may  luxuriate  in  an  ample  feaft  of 
tbats  and  wbicbes  }  and  thenceforward  it  may  be  prophecied,  that  all 
will  unite  in  a  wifh  that  the  fclcftion  had  been  made  by  an  editor, 
father  than  fuhmitted  to  their  own  labour  andfagacity. 

To  this  note  ftiould  be  fubjoined  (as  an  apology  for  many  others 
which  may  not  be  thought  to  bring  convidlion  with  them)  that  the 
true  fenfe  of  a  paiTage  has  frequently  remained  undetermined,  till  rc-* 
peated  experiments  have  been  tried  on  itj  when  one  commentator, 
making  a  proper  ufe  of  the  errors  of  another,  has  at  lalt  explained  it 
to  univerfal  fatisfa^ion.  When  miftakes  have  fuch  effefts,  who 
would  regret  having  been  miftaken,  or  be  forry  to  prove  the  means  of 
direfting  others,  by  that  affinity  which  a  wrong  reading  orinterpretaiion 
fometimes  has  to  the  right,  though  he  has  not  been  fo  lucky  as  to 
produce  at  once  authorities  which  could  not  bequcflioned,  or  decifions 
to  which  nothing  could  be  added  ?  St  e  evens. 

I  abide  by  the  old  text,  "  the  bafe  Judtan.'''  Shakfpearc  feems  to 
allude  to  Herod  in  the  play  of  Mariamne : 

**  I  had  but  one  ineftimable  j(rw*/— 

<*  Yet  1  in  fuddainc  choler  caft  it  downe, 

**  And  daflit  it  all  to  pieces." —  FARMrR. 

The  words  quoted  by  Dr.  Warburton  from  Hamlet  do  not  prove  what 
they  are  adduced  for.  The  Htrod  theie  aiiuded  to  was  a  cnara<5ler  in 
one  of  the  ancient  Myjitries. 

The  laft  paragraph  but  one  in  Mr.  S  eevcns's  note  was  added  by  him 
in  his  edition  printed  in  1 778,  and  relates  to  that  edition. 

I  once  th:)ught  that  the  accent  here  given  to  Judtan  was  a  ftrong 
objeftion  to  this  reading  :  and  that  the  wurd  muft  have  been  dean, 
or  Judeearif  (as  a  derivative  from  ^'tf^/^a)  which  would  not  fuit  the 
nietre.    But  the  objcdtion  was  founded  on  a  miftakc  3  for  derivative 

word* 
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Lod,  O  bloody  period  ! 

Gra.  All,  that  is  fpoke,  is  marr'd. 

0th,  I  kifsM  thee,  'ere  I  kill'd  thee      No  way  but 
this,  [falling  upon  Defdem, 

Killing  myfelf,  to  die  upon  a  kifs*.  [Dies* 

Caf.  This  did  I  fear,  but  thought  he  had  no  weapon  ; 
For  he  was  great  of  heart. 

Lod,  O  Spartan  dogS, 
More  fell  than  anguifil,  hunger,  or  the  fea  ! 


words  of  this  kind  were  thus  accented  in  Shakfpeare's  time.  Thus,  in 
the  Merry  Wives  of  Windjory  we  have  in  the  old  copies  an  Efi- 
curian  rafcal,""  which  afcertains  the  pronunciation  of  that  word  to  have 
been  different  formerly  from  what  it  is  now.  The  word  is  thus  fpelt 
by  North  alfo  in  his  tranflation  of  Plutarch.  Again,  in  Antony  and 
Qleoipatra  : 

<'  Keep  his  brains  fuming,  Epicurean  cooks.'* 
So  in  Hamlet,  we  have  the  Nemean  lion  (which  is  written  in  the  old 
copy  Nemian)» 

Thofe  who  would  adopt  the  original  reading,  Indian,  may  urge  m 
ks  fupport  that  the  pearl  naturally  brings  the  people  of  the  Eaft  to 
Shakfpeare's  mind  j  the  connexion  in  his  time  being  confidered  fo  - 
ftrong,  that  a  contemporary  author  has  diftinguiflied  the  inhabitants 
of  India  by  an  epithet  founded  on  the  circumftance  of  their  abound- 
ing in  pearJs : 

**         where  the  bright  fun  with  his  neighbour  beams 
**  Doth  early  light  the  pearled  Indians.'^ 

Cornelia,  a  tragedy,  by  T.  Kyd,  1594. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  word  tribe  is  ftrongly  in  favour  of  the  read- 
ing of  the  text,  and  I  have  now  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  true  one. 

Webfter  in  his  Appius  and  Virginia  appears  to  have  had  this  paflage 
in  his  thoughts : 

—  Had  your  lord/hip  yefterday 
Proceeded,  as 'twas  lit,  to  a  juft  fentence, 
**  The  apparel  and  X.\\z  jeivels  that  fhe  wore, 
<f  More  ivorth  than  ail  her  tribe,  had  then  been  due 
*«  Unto  our  client."    Ma  lone. 
4  Killing  myjelf,  to  die  upon  a  kijs,'\  So,  In  the  Second  Part  of  Mar- 
low's  Tamburlain,  I  590 ; 

f«  Yet  let  me  kiffe  my  lord  before  I  dye, 

And  let  me  dye  with  kilfing  of  my  lord.*'  Steevens. 
?  0  Spartan  dog  /]  The  dogs  of  Spartan  race  were  reckoned  among 
thofe  of  the  moft  fierce  and  favage  kind.  Hanmer, 

The  Spartan  dogs  in  our  poet's  contemplatiOD,  were  blood-hounds. 
See  Vol.  Ill,  p.  514.  Malone. 

Look 
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Look  on  the  tragick  loading  of  this  bed  ;  [to  lago, 

Ttis  is  thy  work  :  the  objedl poifons  light 

Let  it  be  hid. — Gratiano,  keep  the  houfe, 

And  {eize  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Moor, 

For  they  fucceed  to  you — To  you,  lord  governor^i 

Remains  the  cenfure  of  this  hellifh  villain*^; 

*  —  To  ycuf  lord  governor ^ 

Rtrrams  the  cenfure  of  this  bellijh  •villain]]  Rymer,  who  had 
neither  vigour  of  imagination  to  make  a  poet,  nor  llrengih  of  judg- 
ment ta  make  a  critlck,  as  appears  from  his  Edgar^  and  his  Remarks 
on  Shakjffeafif  had  jet  jufl  enough  to  play  tlic  buffoon  and  caviller. 
His  criticifm  on  the  Foets  of  ihe  laji  age,  with  only  a  mixture  of  trite 
remarks,  tranfcribed  from  the  French  commentators  on  Arifiotht  are 
one  continued  heap  of  ignorance  and  infolence.  Almoft  the  only  re- 
mark on  Shakfpeare,  which,  I  think,  defervcs  an  anfwer,  is  upon 
lago's  chara6>er,  which  he  thus  cenfures,  To  entertain  the  audience 
(fays  he)  ivitb  jomething  neuu  ar.d  furprijtngy  agairji  ccmmon  fenfe  and 
nature^  he  n  ould  f^fs  upon  us  a  clojcf  dij[etnbling,  f&ljtt  ungrateful 
rajcaly  irjltad  of  an  open-beartedy  franky  fi»in-deoling  Joldiery  a  cha^ 
racier  cor.Jiunily  worn  by  them  for  fame  tb'jujandi  cf  years  in  the  loorld. 
This  ha'.n  the  appearance  of  fenfe,  being  founded  on  that  ruie  of  iVj- 
ture  and  Arifiothy  that  each  charadcr  Ihouid  have  manners  convcnicat 
to  the  age,  lex,  and  condition. 

ji¥.tat'n  cujuf^uf  notar.d't  funt  tibi  meres,  &c. 
fays  Horace.  But  how  has  our  critick  applied  it?  According  to  thi» 
rule  it  is  confefled,  that  a  foidier  fhould  be  brave,  generous,  and  a  man 
of  honour.  T  his  is  to  be  his  dramatick  charafler.  But  either  or*  or 
more  of  any  order  may  be  brought  in.  If  only  one,  then  the  charadcr 
of  the  order  takes  its  denominrtion  from  the  manners  of  that  one.  Hid 
therefore  the  only  foidier  in  this  play  been  lago,  the  rule  hud  been 
tranfgreffed,  and  Rjmer's  cenfure  well  founded.  For  then  this  eternal 
villain  muft  have  given  the  character  of  the  fcldiery  j  which  had  been 
tinjuft  and  unnatural.  But  if  a  number  of  the  fame  order  be  reprefent- 
rd,  then  the  character  of  the  order  is  taken  from  the  manners  of  the 
ZTiajority  ;  and  this,  accordin^i  to  nature  and  common  fenfe.  Now  in 
this  play  there  are  many  of  the  order  of  the  foldiery  ;  and  all,  except- 
ing lago,  rcprefenlcd  as  open,  generous,  and  brave.  From  tbefe  the 
foldicr  s  character  is  to  be  taken  ;  and  not  from  lago,  who  is  brought 
as  an  exception  to  it,  unlefs  it  be  unnatural  to  fuppufe  there  could  be 
an  exception;  or  that  a  villain  ever  infinuated  himfelf  into  that  corps. 
i^Qi  thus  Shakfpeare  (lands  clear  of  this  impertinent  criticifm. 

WAKBURTOli* 
^fi>^  cenfure — ]  i.  e.  the  fentence.  StE£V£N^ 
Sec  Vol.  IV.  p.  149,  n.  8.    Malo>  e» 

The 
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*The  time,  the  place,  the  torture, — O  inforce  it! 

Myfelf  will  ftraight  aboard;  and,  to  the  ftate. 

This  heavy  ad  with  heavy  heart  relate  ^.  [Exeu/tt* 

7  This  heavy  aci  iv'ith  heavy  heart  relate.']  The  beauties  of  thia 
play  imprefs  themfelves  fo  ftrongly  upon  the  attention  of  the  reader, 
that  they  can  draw  no  aid  from  critical  ill-aftration.  The  fiery  open- 
nefs  of  Othello,  magnanimous,  artlefs,  and  credulous,  boundieis  ia 
his  confidence,  ardent  in  his  afFeftion,  inflexible  in  his  refolution,  and 
obdurate  in  his  revenge ;  the  cool  malignity  of  lago,  filent  in  his  re- 
fentment,  fubtle  in  his  defigns,  and  ftudious  at  once  of  his  intereft  and 
his  vengeance  J  the  foft  fimplicity  of  Defdemona,  confident  of  merit, 
and  confcious  of  innocence,  her  artlefs  perfeverance  in  her  fuit,  and 
her  flownefs  to  fufpedt  that  Ihe  can  be  fufpefted,  are  foch  proofs  of 
Shalcfpeare's  fkill  in  human  nature,  as,  I  fuppofe,  it  is  vain  to  feek  ia 
any  modern  writer.  The  gradual  progrefs  which  lago  makes  in  the 
Moor's  convidlion,  and  the  circumftances  which  he  employs  to  inflame 
him,  are  fo  artfully  natural,  that,  though  it  will  perhaps  not  be  faid 
of  him  as  he  fays  of  himfelf,  that  he  is  a  man  not  eafily  jealous,  yet  wa 
cannot  but  pity  him,  when  at  laft  we  find  him  fer flexed  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

There  is  always  danger,  left  wickednefs,  conjoined  with  abilities, 
/hould  Ileal  upon  efteem,  though  it  mifles  of  approbation  ;  but  the 
charafler  of  lago  is  fo  condudled,  that  he  is  from  the  firft  fcene  to  the 
laft  hated  and  defpifed. 

Even  the  inferior  chara£lers  of  this  play  would  be  very  confpicuous 
in  any  other  piece,  not  only  for  their  juftnefs,  but  their  ftrength. 
Caflio  is  brave,  benevolent,  and  honeft,  ruined  only  by  his  want  of 
ftubbornnefs  to  refift  an  infidious  invitation.  Roderigo's  fufpicious 
credulity,  and  impatient  fubmiflion  to  the  cheats  which  he  fees  prac- 
tifed  upon  him,  and  which  by  perfuafion  he  fuffers  to  be  repeated, 
exhibit  a  ftrong  pifture  of  a  weak  mind  betrayed  by  unlawful  defires  to 
a  falfe  friend  j  and  the  virtue  of  Emilia  is  fuch  as  we  often  find,  worn 
loofely,  but  not  caft  ofl^",  eafy  to  commit  fmall  crimes,  but  quickened 
and  alarmed  at  atrocious  villainies. 

The  fcenes  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  are  bufy,  varied  by  happy- 
interchanges,  and  regularly  promoting  the  progreflion  of  the  ftory  ; 
and  the  narrative  in  the  end,  though  it  tells  but  what  is  known  alrea- 
dy, yet  is  neceflary  to  produce  the  death  of  Othello. 

Had  the  fcene  opened  in  Cyprus,  and  the  preceding  incidents  been 
occafionally  related,  there  had  been  little  wanting  to  a  drama  of  the 
moft  exaft  and  fcrupulous  regularity.  Johnson. 

To  Dr.  Jobnfon's  admirable  and  nicely  difcriminative  charailer  of 
Othello,  it  may  feem  unneceflary  to  make  any  addition  j  yet  I  cannot 
forbear  to  conclude  our  commentaries  on  this  tranfcendent  poet  with 
the  fine  eulogy  which  the  judicious  and  learned  Lowth  has  pronounced 
4  on 
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on  him)  with  a  particular  reference  to  this  tragedy,  pejhaps  the 
jnoft  perfect  of  all  his  works  : 

**  In  his  viris  [tragediae  Graecae  fcilicet  fcriptoribus]  accefiio  quaedam 
Philofophise  erat  Poetica  facultas  :  ncque  fane  quifquam  adhuc  Poe- 
iin  ad  t'altigium  fuum  ac  culmen  evexit,  nifi  qui  prius  in  intima  Phi- 
lofophia  artis  fuse  fundamenta  jecerit. 

*'  Quod  fi  quis  objiciat,  nonnullos  in  hoc  ipfo  poefeos  gencre  excel- 
luifle,  qui  nunquam  habiti  funt  Philofophi,  ac  ne  iiteris  quidcm  prau- 
ter  csteros  imbuti  j  fciat  is,  me  rem  ipfam  quaerere,  non  de  vulgar! 
Opinione  aut  de  verbo  laborare  :  qui  autem  tantum  rngenio  confecutus 
efif  ut  natures  beminum,  vimque  omnem  humanitatis,  caufajque  easy 
^uihui  aut  incUatur  mentis  impetus  aut  retundttur,  penitut  perfpe£lat 
hobtatt  f  jujque  emnes  metui  oratione  non  modo  explicet,  fed  ej^ngat^ 
flarteque  oculis  fubjiciat ;  fed  txcitety  regat,  commiveaty  m$deretHr ; 
eumy  etji  difciplinarum  injirumtnto  minus  adjutumy  exrmie  tamen  tjps 
Pbilofopbum  arbitrari.  Quo  in  genere  affeftum  Zelotypiae,  fjufque 
caul'as,  adjun^la,  progrefliones,  affeftus,  in  una  Shakspeari  noftri 
fabula,  copiofius,  fubtilius,  accuratius  ctiam  veriufque  pertraftari 
cxii^imo,  quam  ab  omnibus  omnium  Philofophorum  fcholis  in  iimili 
argumento  eft  anquam  difputatum*"    M alone. 


THE  END  OF  THE  NINTH  VOLUME. 


